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TO THE PUBLIC. 


X O attempt any laboured panegyric of an Author of fo 
diftinguilhed celebrity as Rollin, would be an arduous as well 
as fuperfluous undertaking. 

His profound erudition, the benevolence of his intentions, 
but above all, the piety of his fentiments, which clafh with 
no fe£l or party among Chriftians, have already placed him 
high in the annals of Fame, and have procured his writings 
an univerfal pcrufal. 

A peculiar felicity has attended Rollin as an Author. — 
His various performances have not only been perufed with 
avidity by the public at laTge, they have alfo merited the 
npplaufc of the learned and ingenious. — Writers of the molt 
enlightened and of the mod refined talle in polite literature, 
fuch as Voltaire, Atterbury, fcjV. have honoured him with 
the higheft and molt juft encomiums. 

So various is our Author’s information, and fo confum- 
mate his knowledge in every fubjett which occupied his pen, 
that, viewing him in this light, we would be ready to ima- 
gine he had feldom fiirred abroad from the ftudious and 
cloiilcred retirement of a College: But, on the other hand* 
when we confider the eafy elegance tor which his ftyle is fo 
remarkable, we arc apt to conclude, that he palled a great 
part of his time in Courts. 
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TO THE PUBLIC, 


A circumftance which reflects the higheft honour upon 
this Author, is his uncommon modefty. Learning, which 
too often elates the mind, and produces a haughty air of 
fuperiority, had no fuch effect on Rollin. — This great man, 
fo far from delivering his fentiments in a dictatorial tone, 
ever fpeaks in terms the molt unafluming. 

No preceptor ever (tudied fo carefully the genius and dif- 
pofltions of youth, or adapted his information fo fuccefsfully 
for their improvement, as our Author. In all his works it 
is not the pedagogue who inltrudts, but the fond parent — 
the amiable friend. 




APPROBATION. 


Paris , SrptEtMBer 3, 1729, 

I have read, by order of the Lord-keeper, a maim- 
fcript intituled, “ The Ancient Iliftory of the 
“ Egyptians, Carthaginians, Affyrians, Babylonians, 
“ Medes, Perfians, Macedonians, and Greeks,” &c. 
I11 this work appear the fame principles of religion, 
of probity, and the fame happy endeavours to im- 
prove the minds of youth, which, are fo confpicuous 
in all the writings of this author. The prel'ent work 
is not confined merely to the inflrudion of young 
people, but may be of fervice to all perfons in gene- 
ral, who will now have an opportunity of reading, 
in their native tongue, a great number of curious 
events, which before were known to few except 
the learned. 


Sfcouss£. 



A LETTER , 

WRITTEN BY THE RIGHT REVEREND 

$)r. Francis Atterbury, late Lord Bishop of Rochester , 
To Mr. Roll in . 

Ret. at ecu e eruditissmf vir. 

Cum, monente amico quodam, qui juxta aedes tuas habitat, 
scirem te Parishs revertisse ; statui salutatum te ire , ut primum 
per valetudinem liceret. Id officii, ex pedum infirmitate aliquaft - 
4iu dilatum , cum tandem me implcturum sperarem , frustra fid; 
domi non eras . Rest at, ut quod coram exequi non point, scriplis 
saltern Uteris praestenl; tibique ob ea omnia, quibus ate auBus sunt, 
benefda, grate again, quas haheo certe, et semper habitants sum , 
maximas . , 

Revera munera ilia librorttm nuperis a te annis editorum cgregia 
ac perhonorifica mihi visa sunt . Multi enim facio, et te, vir prae- 
stantissime, et tua omnia quaecunque in isto literarum genere pcr- 
polita sunt; in quo qttidem te caeteris omnibus ejusmodi scriptoribus 
facile antecellere, atque esse eundem et Acendi et sentiendi magistrum 
optimum, prorsus exist i me: cumque in excolendis his studiis ali- 
quantulum ipse et operae et temporis posuerim, libere tamen profi- 
teer me, tua cum legam ac relegam, ea edoBum esse c^U, non solum 
quae nesciebam prorsus, sed etiam quae atitea didicisse mihi visus 
sum. Modeste itaque nimiurn de opere tuo sentis , cum juventuti 
lantum imtituendae elaboratum id esse contetidis. Ea certe scribis , 
quae a vir is is tins modi rerum baud imperitis,cumvoluptateetfruBu 
leghpossunt. V Hera quulem et satis cognita revocas in memoriam ; 
sed it a revocas, ut illustres, ut ornes ; ut aliquid vetustis adjicias 
quod novum sit, alicnis quod omnino tuum: bonasque piBuras bona 
in luce collocando efficis, ut etiam its, a quibus saepissime conspeBae 
sunt} elegantiores tamen soldo appareant , et placeant tnagis . 
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atterbury’s letter. 


Certe, dum Xenophontem faepius versus, ab illo ft ea quae a te 
pluritnis in locis narrantur , et ipsutn nbique tiarrandi tnodum 
videris traxisse , stylique Xenophontei nitorem ac venus tam simpli* 
citatem non imitari tnntum , sed plane assequi: it a ut si Gallice 
scisset Xenophon , non alt is Mum, in eo argument o quod t raft as* 
verbis usurum , non alio prorsus more scripturum judicem. 

Haec ego , hand assentandi cauja , quod vitium prorul a me abest , 
sed vere ex animi sententia dico. Cum enim pulchris a U doms 
ditatus si in, quibus in ecdtm, out in alio quopiatn dcclrinae getter c 
referendis impart' m me sentio , voliti in men propen si erga te animi 
gratique testimonium proferre , et te cihquo saltern munusculo , etsi 
perquam dissimili , remunerate. 

Perge , vir dofle admodum et venerande , de bonis Uteris , quae 
nunc negleclae passim et spretae jacent , bene mereri perge juven - 
tutem G a Hi cam, quando ii/i solumntodo te utilem esse vis, optimis 
et praeceptis et exemplis infer mare. 

£htod ut facias , tf/7/7/.r aetatis tuae elapsis multos adjiciat Deut! 
ihque ikeurrentibus sanum te pracstet atque incolumem. Hoc ex 
a Kioto optat ac vovtt, 


‘Tui observant is sinuts, 

pKAUCiscvs Roffewsis. 


Pramiifiim te mi' rum post festa dixit mihi amicus ill'e nosier qm 
tih vi ti nus est. Cum stutueris tecum quo die ad futurus es, id 
nh sign f 'alls . Me eerie amtis malisque debt lit stum , quan s 
dbcunque veneris, domi invenies . 


6° Kal. Jan. 1731* 



A LETTER , 

WRITTEN BY THE RIGHT REVEREND 

Dr. Fraecis AirrmPURr, late Lord Bailor of RoCRFSTEXf 
To Mr. Roliin. 


Reverend and moft Learned Sir , 

W hen I was informed by a friend who lives near yon, 
that you were returned to Paris, I refolved to wait on you, 
as foon as my health would admit. After having been pre- 
vented by the gout for fome time, I was in 'hopes at length 
of paying my rcfpects to you at your houfc, and went 
thither, but you were ncjt at home. It is incumbent on me, 
therefore, to do that in writing, which I could not in per fori, 
and to return you iny acknowledgments for all the favours 
you have been plea feci to confer upon me, of which, I beg 
yon will be afluied, that I (hall always retain the moll grate- 
ful fade. 

And indeed I efteem the books you have lately publiflied, 
as pirfents el exceeding value, and i'uch as do me very great 
hoiu uv. For 1 have the highell regard, moll excellent Sir, 
both for you, and for every thing that comes from 10 mafterly 
a hand as yours, in the kind of learning you treat; in which 
1 mull believe that you not only ftcel all other writers, but 
arc at the fame time the belt matter of fpeaking and thinking 
well; and I freely tonfefs, that though 1 had applied fomc 
time and pains in cultivating code ftudies, when i read your 
volumes over and over again, 1 was inllrudcd in tilings by 
you, of which 1 was not only entirely ignorant, but feenud 
to myfdf to have learned before. You have, therefore, too 
mocidl an opinion of your wink, when you declare it com- 
pofed fokly for the mdruclion of youth. Wh.it you write 
may undoubtedly he read with plcafurc and improvement, 
by pur fous not unacquainted in learning of the lame kind. 
For, whi:ft you call to mind ancient facts, and things fuih- 
ciently known, you do it in fucli a manner, that you illutlrato, 
you embellilh them; ll ill adding fomething mw to the oh!, 
lomcthing entirely your own to the labours of oiheis: by 
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ATTERBURY’s letter. 

placing good pictures in a good light, you make them appear 
with unufual elegance and more exalted beauties, even to 
thofe who have feen and ftudied them mod. 

In your frequent correfpondence with Xenophon, you have 
certainly extracted from him* -both what you rdate in many 
places, and every where his very manner of relating; you 
ieem not only to have imitated, but attained the Alining ele- 
gance and beautiful fimplicity of that author’s ftyle: fo that 
had Xenophon excelled in the French language, in my judg- 
ment, he would have ufed no other words, nor written in 
any other method, upon the fubjett you treat, than you have 
done. 

I do not fay this out of flattery, which is far from being 
my vice, but from my real fenfe and opinion. As you have 
enriched me with your fine prefent$, which I know how in- 
capable I am of repaying either in the fame, or in any ether 
kind of learning, I was willing to teflify my gratitude and 
affe&ipn for you, and at lead to make you fome (mail, though 
exceedingly unequal, return. 

Go on, moft learned and venerable Sir, to deferve well of 
found literature, which now lies univerfally negle&ed and 
defpifed. Go on, in forming the youth of France, fince you 
will have their utility to be your foie view, upon the belt 
precepts and examples. 

Which that you may effect, may it pleafe God to add 
many years to your life, and during the courfe of them to 
prefer vc you in health and fafcty. This the earned wifli and 
prayer of 

Tour moft obedient fervant, 

Francis Roffrn. 

P. S. Our friend, your neighbour, tells me you intend to. 
dine with me after the holidays. When you have fixed upon 
the clay, be pleated to let him know it. Whenever you come, 
you will certainly find one, lb weak with age and ills as 1 ai>i ? 
at home. 


December 2 6 th, 1 73 H 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE UTILITY OF PROFANE HISTORY, ESPECIALLY WITH 
REGARD TO RELIGION. 

T HE ftudy of profane hiftory would be what is to be ob- 
unworthy of a ferious attention, and ferved in hiftory, be- 
a confidcrable length of time, if it were con- ^ des n th , c evcnts aiul 
fined to the dry knowledge of ancient trail- A 
f.i£lions, and an unpleafing inquiry into the eras when each of 
them happened. It little concerns us to know, that there was 
once fueh men as Alexander, Caefar, Ariftides, or Cato, and 
that they lived in this or that period*, that the empire of the 
Aflyrians made way for thpt of the Babylonians, and the latter 
for the empire of the Medes and Perfians, who were themfelves 
fubje&ed by the Macedonians, as thefe were afterwards by the 
Romans. But it highly concerns us to know, T Th <. cau f es 0 £ 
by what methods thofe empires were founded; the rife and fall of 
the fteps by which they rofe to the exalted em P ,res - 
pilch of grandeur we fo much admire; what it was that con- 
stituted their true glory and felicity, and what were the caufes 
of their declenfion and fall. 

It is of no lefs importance to ftudy atten* a.The genius and 
lively the manners of different nations; their chara ^ erofna J lons » 
gCmus, laws, and cultoms; and efpecially to { ons that governed 
acquaint ourfelves with the char&der and them, 
difpofitiort, the talents, virtues, and even vices, of thofe men 
by whom they were governed; and whofe good or bad quali- 
ties contributed to the grandeur or decay of the ftates over 
which they prefided. 

Such aie the great objefls which ancient hiftory prefents; 
exhibiting to our view all the kingdoms and empires of the 
w oiid; and at the fame time, all the great men who are any 
way* cmifpicuous; thereby mftru&ing us, by example, rather 
than precept, in the arts of empire and war, the principles of 
government, the rules of policy, the maxims of civil fociety, 
and the conduct ef life that fuits all ages and conditions. 

Vol. I. B 
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3. The origin and We acquire, at the fame time, another 
fciences! ° f **** knowledge which cannot but excite the atten- 
tion of all perfons who have a tafte and 

inclination for polite learning; I mean, the manner in which 
arts and fciences were invented, cultivated, and improved; we 
there difeover and trace, as it were with the eye, their origin 
and progrefs; and perceive with admiration, that the nearer we 
approach thofe countries which were once inhabited by the fons 
of Noah, in the greater perfedtion we find the arts and fciences; 
and that they feem to be either neglefted or forgot, in propor- 
tion to the remotenefs of nations from- them; fo that, when 
men attempted to revive thofe arts and fciences, they were 
obliged to go back to the fource from whence they originally 
flowed. 

I give only a tranfient view of thefe objedls, though fo very 
important, in this place, becaufe I have already treated them 
with fome extent elfewhere 

4. The obferving, . But another ob j e£t > of infinitely greater 

cfpccially, the con- importance, claims our attention. For although 
ne&ion between fa- profane hiftory treats only of nations who had 
crcdandprofanehif- j^Jbed all the chimeras of a fuperftitious 
t0ry# worfhip; and abandoned themfelves to all the 

irregularities of which human nature, after the fall of the firft 
man, became capable; it neverthelefs proclaims univerfally the 
greatnefs oT the Almighty, his power, his juftice, and above 
all, the admirable wifdom with which his providence governs 
the univerfe. . 

If the f inherent conviftion of this lafl truth raifed, according 
to Cicero’s obfervation, the Romans above all other nations; 
we may, in like manner, affirm, that nothing gives hiftory a 
greater fuperiority to many other branches of literature, than 
to fee in a manner imprinted, in almoft every page of it, the 
precious footfteps and ffiining proofs of this great truth, 
viz. that God diipofes all events as fupreme lord and fovereign; 
that he alone determines the fate of kings, and the duration 
of empires; and that he, for reafons infcrutable to all but him- 
felf, transfers the government of kingdoms from one nation to 
another, 

• Vol. III. and IV. of the method of teaching and ftudying the Belles 
Lettres, &c. 

t Pietate ac religion*, atquehacuna fapientia quod deoium immortalium 
numine omnia regi gubernarique perfpcximus,omiies geuteauatiouefque fupera- 
timiM. Orat. de Afufp. refp. n. 19. 
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• <Jod only has fix- 
ed the fate of all 
empire*, both with 
refpedt to his own 
people and the reign 
of his Son. 


We difeover this important truth in going God prefided at the 
back to the mod remote antiquity, and the ? lfpc / fi « n 
origin of profane hiftory; I mean, to the 
diipcrfion of the pofterity of Noah into the feveral countries of 
the earth where they fettled. Liberty, choice, views of inte- 
reft, a love for certain countries, and fuch like motives, were, 
in outward appearance, the only caufes of the different choice 
which men made in thefe various migrations. But the feriptures 
inform us, that amidft the trouble and confufion that followed 
the fudden change in the language of Noah’s defendants, God 
prefided invifibly over all their councils and deliberations; that 
nothing was transacted but by the Almighty’s appointment; 
and that he only guided * and fettled all mankind agreeably to 
the dictates of his mercy and juftice. a The Lord fcattered them 
abroad from thence upon the face of the earth. 

We muft therefore confider, as an indis- 
putable principle, and as the bafis and foun- 
dation to the ftudy of profane hiftory, that 
the providence of the Almighty has, from 
all eternity, appointed the eftablifhment, du- 
ration, and deftru&ion of kingdoms and empires, as well in 
regard to the general plan of the whole univerfe, known only 
to God, who conftitutes the order and wonderful harmony of 
its feveral parts; as particularly with refpe£l to the people of 
Ifrael, *nd ftill more with regard to the Meffiah, and the efta- 
blifhment of the church, which is his great work, the end 
and defign of all his other works, and ever prefent to his fight. 
h Notum ii feculo eft Domino opus fuutn, 

God has vouchfafcd to difeover to us in holy feripture, a 
part of the relation of the feveral nations of the earth to his 
own people; and the little fo difeovered, dlffufes great light 
over the hiftory of thofe nations, of whom we fhail have but 
a very imperfect idea, unlefs we have recourfe to the infpired 
writers. They alone difplay, and bring to light, the fecret 
thoughts of princes, their incoherent projects, their foolilh 
pride, their impious and cruel ambition: they reveal the true 
Caufes and hidden fprings of victories and overthrows; of the 
grandeur and declenfion of nations; the rife and ruin of ftates; 
and teach us what judgment the Almighty forms both of 
princes and empires, and conl'equently, what idea we ourfftvc* 
ought to entertain of them. 


a Gen. xi. 8,9. b Afts xv. 1 8. 

* The ancients thcml'elvea, according to Pindar (Olymp. Qd. vii.) e- 
tained fomc idea, that the difperfion of men Was not the effedt of chance, but that 
they Juid been fettled in different countiic* by the appointment of Providence. 
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As God appointed fome princes to be the inftruments of hid 
vengeance, he made others the difpenfers of his goodnefs. He 
ordained Cyrus to be the deliverer of his people* and, to enable 
him to fupport with dignity 'fo glorious a funftion, he endued 
him with all the qualities which conftitute the greateft captains 
and princes; and caufed that excellent education to be given 
him, which the heathens fo much admired, though they neither 
knew the author or true caufe of it. 

We fee in profane hiftory the extent and fwiftnefs of his 
conquefts, the intrepidity of his courage, the wifdom of his 
views and defigns; his greatnefs of foul, his noble generofity; 
his truly paternal affection for his fubjefts; and, in them, the 
grateful returns of love and tendernefs, which made them 
confider him rather as their protedlor and father, than as their 
lord and fovereign. We find, I fay, all thefe particulars in 
profane hiftory; but we do not perceive the fecret principle of 
fo many exalted qualities, nor the hidden fpring which fet them 
in motion. 

But Ifaiah affords us this light, and delivers himfelf in words 
fuitable to the greatnefs and majefty of the God who infpired 
him. He # reprefents this all-powerful God of armies as 
leading Cyrus by the hand, marching before him, conducing 
him from city to city, and from province to province; fubduing 
nations before him, loofening the loins of kings, breaking in pieces gates 
of brafs , cutting in funder the bars of iron , throwing down the 
walls and bulwarks of cities, and putting him in pofTefiion 
<f the treafures of darknefs , and the hidden riches of fecret places. 

c The prophet alfo tells us the caufe and motive cf all thefe 
wonderful events. It was in order to punifti Babylon, and to 
deliver Judah, that the Almighty conducts Cyrus, Itcp by ftep, 
and gives fuccefs to all his enterprifes. d I have ratfed him up 
in righteojsfnefs, and I will dir eel all his ways. For Jacob my 
fervant's fake, and lfrael mine elect. But this prince is fo blind 
and ungrateful, that he does not know his matter, nor re- 
member his benefactor. e I have furnamed thee, though thou hrfl 
not known me. — 1 girded thee , though thou haft not known me. 

c Ifa. xlv. 13, 14. d Chap. xlv. 13,4. e Chap. xlv. 4* 5 - 

* Thus faith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whole right fund 1 have 
holder), tofubdue nations before him; and 1 will loofe the loins of kings to open 
before him the two-leaved gates, and the gates {hall not be Ihut. 

I will go before thee, and make the crooked places ftraight: 1 will break in 
pieces the gates of brafs, and cut in funder the bir^cf iron 

^|id I will give thee the treafuies of d.ukncfs, and hidden riches of fecret 
places, that thou niayeft know, that I the Lord, which call thee by thy name , 
Am the God of llracl, Ifa. xlv. i — 3. 
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Men feldom form to themfelves a right a fine image of 
judgment of true glory, and the duties eflen- the regal office, 
tial to regal power. The feripture only gives us a full idea of 
them, and this it does in a wonderful manner, f under the image 
of a very large and flrong tree, whofe top reaches to heaven, 
and whofe branches extend to the extremities of the earth. As 
its foliage is very abundant, and it is bowed down with fruit, it 
conftitutes the ornament and felicity of the plains around it. It 
fupplies a grateful fliade, and a fecure retreat to beafts of every 
kind; animals, both wild and tame, are fafely lodged under 
its hofpitable branches; the birds of heaven dwell in the boughs 
of it, and it fupplies food to all living creatures. 

Can their be a more juft or more inftru&ive idea of the kingly 
office, whofe true grandeur and folid glory does not confift in 
that fplendour, pomp, and magnificence which furround it; 
nor in that reverence and exterior homage which are paid to it 
by fubjefts; but in the real fervices and folid advantages it 
procures to nations, whofe fupport, defence, fecurity, and 
afylum it forms, (both from its nature and inftitution) at the 
lame time that it is the fruitful fource of terreftial blcf- 
fings of every kind; efpecially with regard to the poor and 
weak, who ought to find, beneath the fhade and prote&ion of 
royalty, a fweet peace and tranquillity not to be interrupted or 
difturbed; whilft the monarch himfelf facrifices his eafe, and 
experiences alone tliofc ftorms and tempefts from which he 
flickers all others? 

Methinks the reality of this noble image, and the execution 
of this great plan (religion only excepted) appears in the 
government of Cyrus, of which Xenophon has given us a 
a picture, in his beautiful preface to the hiftory of that prince. 
He has there lpecified a great number of nations, which, 
though far diftant one from another, and differing widely in 
their manners, cuftoms, and language, were however all 
united, by the fame fent orients of efteem, reverence, and love 
for a prince, whofe government they willied, if poffible, to 
have continued for ever, fo much happinefs and tranquillity 
did they enjoy under it *. 

To tliis amiable and falutary government, Aj ^ ft ideaofthc 
let us oppole the idea which the lacred writ- the conquerors of 
mgs give usof thofe monarchsand conquerors, Equity, 
fo much boafted by antiquity, who, inftead of making the 


* - , f D » n - 
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happinefs of mankind the foie obje£t of their care, were 
prompted by no other motives than thofe of intereft and am- 
bition. ? The Holy Spirit reprefents them under the fymbols. 
of monfters generated from the agitation of the fea, from the 
tumult, confufion, and dafhing of the waves one againft the 
other; and under the image of cruel wild beafts, which fpread 
terror and defolation univerfally, and are for ever gorging 
themfelves with blood and /laughter. How ftrong and expref. 
five is this colouring! 

Neverthelefs, it is often from fuch deftrudlive models, that 
the rules and maxims of the education generally bellowed on 
the children of the great are borrowed; and it is thefe ravag- 
ers of nations, thefe fcourgers of mankind, they propofe to 
make them refemble. By infpiring them with the fentiments 
of a boundlefs ambition, and the love of falfe glory, they 
become (to borrow an expreffion from feripture) h young lions; 
they learn to catch the prey> and devour men — to lay tvafte cities , to 
turn lands and their fatnefs into defolation by the noife of their roaring . 
And when this young lion is grown up, God tells us, that the 
noife of his exploits, and the renown of his vidtories, are 
nothing but a frightful roaring, which fills all places with 
terror and defolation. 

The examples I have hitherto mentioned, and which are 
extracted from the hiftory of the Egyptians, Aflyrians, Baby- 
lonians, and Perfians, prove fufficiently the fupreme power 
exercifed by God over all empires; and the relation he thought 
fit to eftablifli between the reft of the nations of the earth, and 
his own peculiar people. The fame truth appears as confpicu- 
oufly under the kings of Syria and Egypt, fuccefiors of Alex- 
ander the Great: between whofe hiftory, and that of the Jews 
under the Maccabees every body knows the clofe connexion. 

To thefe incidents, I cannot forbear adding another, which, 
though univerfally known, is not therefore the lefs remarkable; 

I mean, the taking of Jerufalem by Titus, * When he had 
entered that city, and viewed all the fortifications of it, this 
prince though a heathen, owned the all-powerful arm of the 
God of Ifrael, and, in a rapture of admiration, cried out, 

" It is manifeft that the Almighty has fought for us, and has* 

%i driven the Jews from thofe towers, fince neither the 
<c utmoft human force, nor that of all the engines in the world, 

« could have effected it.” 


g Dan, vij. h Ezek. xix. 3, 7, 

i Jofeph. 1 , Hi. c. 4$, 
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BeGdes the vifible and fenGble connexion God hu always 
of facred and profane hiftory, there is another d,1 P ofed ° f human 
more facred and more diftintt relation with the reign^of 
refpedf to the Mefliah, for whofc coming the Mefliah. 
Almighty, whofe work was ever prefent to his fight, prepared 
mankind from far, even by the ftate of ignorance and diflolute- 
nefs in which he fuffered them to be immerfed during four 
thoufand years. It was to fhow the necefiity there was of our 
having a mediator, that God permitted the nations to walk after 
their own ways; and that neither the light of reafon, nor the 
dictates of philofophy, could difpel their clouds of error, or 
reform their depraved inclinations. 

When we take a view of the grandeur of empires, the ma- 
jefty of princes, the glorious a£lions of great men, the order of 
civil focieties, and the harmony of the different members of 
which they are compofed, the wifdom of legiflators, and the 
learning of philofophers, the earth feems to exhibit nothing to 
the eye of man but what is great and refplendent; neverthelefs, 
in the eye of God, it was equally barren and uncultivated, as 
at the firft inftant of the creation by the Almighty fiat . k The 
earth ivas without FORM and void. This is faying but little: 
it was wholly polluted and impure (the reader will obferve that 
I fpeak here of the heathens) and appeared, to God, only as 
the haunt and retreat of ungrateful and perfidious men, as it 
did at the time of the flood. 1 The earth was corrupt before 
God, and was filled with iniquity. 

Neverthelefs, the fovereign arbiter of the univerfe, who, 
purfuant to the di&ates of his wifdom, difpenfes both light and 
darknefs, and knows how to check the impetuous torrent of 
human paflions, would not permit mankind, though abandoned 
to the utmoft corruptions, to degenerate into abfolute barba- 
rity, and brutalize themfelves in a manner, by the extin&ion 
of the firft principles of the law of nature, as is feen in feveral 
favage nations. Such an obftacle would have retarded too much 
the rapid courfe promifed by him to the firft preachers of die 
dodlrine of his Son. 

He darted from far, into the minds of men, the rays of fe- 
veral great truths, to difpofe them for die reception of others 
of a more important nature. He prepared them for die in- 
ftruftions of the gofpel, by thofe ot philofophers; and it was 
with this view that God permitted the headien profeflors to 
examine, in their fchools, feveral queftions, and eftablifh fe- 
veral principles, which are nearly allied to religion; and to 

k Gen. i. 3. 1 Chap. vi. 11, 
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engage the attention of mankind, by the fpirit and beauty of 
their deputations. It is well known, that the philofophers 
inculcate in every part of their writings, the exiftence of a 
God, the neceffity of a Providence that prefides in the go- 
vernment of the world, the immortality of the foul, the ulti- 
mate end of man, the reward of the good and punifhment of 
the wicked, the nature of thofe duties which conftitute the 
band of fociety, the char after of the virtues that are the bafis 
of morality, as prudence, juft ice, fortitude, temperance, and 
fuch like truths, which, though incapable of guiding men to 
righteoufnefs, yet they were of ufe to fcatter certain clouds, 
and to difpel certain obfcurities. 

It is by an effeft of the fame providence, which prepared, 
from far, the ways of the gofpel, that, when the Mefliah re- 
vealed himfelf in the flefh, God had united together a great 
number of nations, by the Greek, and Latin tongues; and had 
fubjefted to one monarch, from the ocean to the Euphrates, 
all the people not united by language, in order to give a more 
free courfe to the preaching of the apoftles. When profane 
hiftory is ftudied with judgment and maturity, it muft lead us 
to thefe reflections, and point out to us the manner in which 
the Almighty makes the empires of the earth fubfervient to the 
reign of his Son. 

Exterior talents It ought likewife to teach us the value of 
indulged to the hea- all that glitters molt in the eye of the world, 
tilcns - and is molt capable of dazzling it. Valour, 

fortitude, fkill in government, profound policy, merit in magi- 
ftracy, capacity for the molt abftrufe fcicnccs, beauty of geni- 
us, univerfal tafte, and perfeftion in all arts: thefe are the ob- 
jefts which profane hiftory exhibits to us, which excite our 
admiration, and often our envy. But at the fame time this 
very hiftory ought to remind us, that the Almighty, ever fince 
the creation, has indulged to his enemies all thofe ihining qua- 
lities which the world efteems, and on which it frequently be- 
llows the higheft eulogiums; and, on the contrary, that he of- 
ten refufes them to his moll faithful fervants, whom he endues 
with talents of an infinitely fuperior nature, though men nei- 
ther know their value, nor are defirous of diem. b Happy is 
that people that is in fuch a cafe ; yea y happy is that people , ukefe 
God is the Lord . 

We muft not be I lhall conclude this firft part of my pre- 
too profufe in our face with a refleftion which reful ts naturally 
appWtfes of them. f rorn w hat has been faid. Since it is certain, 

b Pfdl. cxliv. 15. 
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that all thefe great men, who were fo much boafted of in pro- 
fane hiliory, were fo unhappy as not to know the true God, 
and to difpleafe him; we Ihould therefore be particularly care- 
ful not to extol them too much. * St. Aultin, in his Retrac- 
tions, repents his having lavifhed fo many encomiums on Plato, 
and the followers of his philofophy; becaufe thefe, fays he, 
were impious men, whofe doctrine, in many points, was con- 
trary to that of Jefus Chrift. 

However, we are not to imagine, that St. Auftin fuppofes 
it to be unlawful for us to admire and perufe whatever is cither 
beautiful in the actions, or true in the maxims of the heathens. 
He f only advifes us to corrc£l all fuch things as are faulty, and 
to approve whatever is conformable to the right and the juft 
in them. He applauds the Romans on many occafions, and 
particularly in his books c De civitate Dei , which is one of the 
laft and fineft of his works. He there (bows, that the Almighty 
raifed them to be victorious over nations, and fovereigns of a 
great part of the earth, becaufe of the gentlenefs and equity of 
their government (alluding to the happy ages of the common- 
wealth:) thus bellowing on virtues, that were merely human, 
rewards of the lame kind with which that people, though very 
judicious in other refpcdls, were fo unhappy to content them- 
felves. St. Auftin therefore does not condemn the encomiums 
which are bellowed on the heathens, but only the excefs of 
them. 

Students ought to take care, ami efpccially we, who by the 
duties of our profefiion are obliged to be perpetually cgnver- 
fant with heathen authors, not to enter too far into the fpirit 
of them; not to imbibe unperceived their fentiments, by la- 
villiing too great applaufes on their heroes; nor to give into 
excefles which the heathens indeed did not confider as fuch, 
becaufe they were not acquainted with virtues of a purer kind. 
Some perl'ons, whofe friendlhip I cllecm as I ought, and for 
whofe learning and judgment 1 have the higheft regard, have 
found this defcfl in fome parts of my work, on the method of 
teaching and ft u dying the Belles Lettres, 8cc. and are of opinion, 
that I have gone too great Jengihs in the encomiums I bellow 
on the illuftnous men of antiquity. I indeed own, that the 

c Lib. v. cap. 19, 21 . &c. 

* Laus ipfa,qua Platoncm vel PUtomcos feu acudcmicns philofophos tanfum 
extuh quantum impios homines non oportuit, non immerao nulii dilplicuit; 
prajferfim quorum contra crrorcs magnos dclemlcnda eft Chriftiana dueftrina. 
Retraft. 1. i. c. 1 . 

f Id in quoque corrigendum quod pravum eft; quod autem return eft, in- 
jrobandimi. De Dapt. tun. Duiut. 1. vii. c. lO, 
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exprefiions on thofe occafions are fometimcs too jlrong and too 
unguarded: however, I imagined that I had fupplied a proper 
corre&ive to this, by the hints with which I have intcrfperfed 
thofe four volumes; and therefore, that it would be only lofing 
time to repeat them* not to mention my having laid down, in 
different places, the principles which the fathers of the church 
eftablifh on this head, in declaring with St. Auftin, that with- 
out true piety, that is, without a Uncere worfhip of God, there 
can be no true virtue; and that no virtue can be fuch, whofe 
objett is worldly glory; a truth, fays this father, acknowledged 
univerfaily by thofe who are infpired with real and folid piety. 

* Mud conftat inter omnes veraciter pios , neminem ft fie vera pietate , 
id eft Dei veto cultu> veram pojfe habere virtutemj nec earn veram 
effe> qttando gloria fervet humana. 

e When I obferved that Perfeus had not refolution enough to 
kill himfelf, I did not thereby pretend to juftify the pra&ice 
of the heathens, who looked upon fuicide as lawful; but lim- 
ply to relate an incident, and the judgment which Paulus 
iEmilius paffed on it. Had I barely hinted a word or two a- 
gainft that cuftom, it would have obviated all miftake, and left 
no room for cenfure. 

The oftracifm, employed at Athens againfl perfons of the 
greateft merit; theft connived at, as one would imagine, by Ly- 
curgus inSparta; an equality with regard to pofieffions eftablifh- 
cd in the fame city, by the authority of the ftate, and things of 
a like nature, may admit of fome difficulty. However, I fhall 
have a more, immediate attention to thefe * particulars, when 
the courfe of the hiftory brings me to them; and fhall be proud 
of receiving fuch lights as the learned and unprejudiced may 
plcafe to communicate. 

In a work like that I now offer the public, intended more 
immediately for the inftru&ion of youth, it were heartily to 
be wifhed, there might not be one fingle thought or expreflion 
that could contribute to inculcate falfe or dangerous principles. 
When I firft fet about writing the prefent hiftory, I propofed 
this for my maxim, the importance of which I perfectly con- 
ceive, but am far from imagining that I have always obferved 
ft, though it was my intention to do fo; and therefore on this, 
as on many other occafions, I fhall ftand in need of the reader’s 
indulgence. 

As 1 write principally for the inftru&ion of youth, and for 

d De Civitatc Dei, Lib. iii. c. 19. e Vol. IV. p. ,385. 

* This hlr. Koilin has done admirably in the fevcral volumes of his Ancient 
H.T.cry. 
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perfons who do not intend to make very deep researches into 
ancient hiftory, 1 {hall not crowd this work with a fort of 
erudition, that otherwife might have been introduced natural- 
ly into it, but does not fuit my purpofe. My defign is, in giv«* 
ing a continued Series of ancient hiftory, to extraX from the 
Greek and Latin authors all that I {hall judge mod ufeful and 
entertaining, with refpeX to the tranfaXions, and molt inftruo- 
tive with regard to the reflexions. 

I wifti it were poflible for me to avoid the dry fterility of 
epitomes, which convey no diftinX idea to the mind; and at 
the fame time the tedious accuracy of long hiftories, which 
tire the reader’s patience. I am fenfible that it is difficult to 
{leer exaXly between the two extremes; and although, in the 
two parts of hiftory of which this firft volume confifts, 1 have 
retrenched a great part of what we meet within ancient authors, 
they may ftill be thought too long: but I was afraid of Spoil* 
ing the incidents, by being too ftudious of brevity. However, 
the tafle of the public {hall be my guide, to which I {hall en- 
deavour to conform hereafter. 

I was fo happy as not to difpleafe the public in my firft * 
attempt. I wifti the prefent work may be equally fuccefsful, 
but dare not raife my hopes fo high. The fubjeXs I there 
treated, viz. polite literature, poetry, eloquence, and curious 
pieces of hiftory, gave me an opportunity of introducing into 
it, from ancient and modern authors, whatever is moll beau- 
tiful, affeXing, delicate, and juft, with regard both to thought 
and expreffion. The beauty and jultnels of the things them- 
felves, which I offered the reader, made him more indulgent 
to the manner in which they were prefented to him; and b<*- 
fidcs, the variety of the fubjeXs fupplied the want of thofc 
graces which might be expcXed from the ftyle and compofition. 

But I have not the fame advantage in the prefent work, the 
choice of the fubjeXs not being entirely at my diferetion. hi 
a Series of hiftory, an author is often obliged to introduce a 
great many things that are not always very afreXing and agree- 
able, efpecially with regard to the origin and rife of empires, 
which parts are generally over-iun with thorns, and offer very 
few flowers. However, the Sequel furnifhes matter of a more 
pleaGng nature, and events that engage more ftrongly the 
reader’s attention; and I {hall take care to make ufe of what- 
ever is mo{l valuable in the belt authois. In the mean time, I 

* 1 he method of teaching and ftudying the Belles I, cures, &c. The Eng- 
jifti tranflation (in four volume) of this Lxcdluit piice of cnticdhi has g - 
through fever al editions. 
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muft entreat the reader to remember, that in a wide-extended 
and beautiful region, the eye does not every where meet with 
golden harvefts, fmiling meads, and fruitful orchards; but 
fees, at different intervals, wild and lefs cultivated traCts of 
land. And to ufe another comparifon after * Pliny, fome trees 
in the fpring emuloully flioot forth a numberlefs multitude of 
blofloms, which by this rich drefs (the fplcndour and vivacity 
of whofe colours charm the eye) proclaim a happy abundance 
in a more advanced feafon: whilft other f trees, of a lefs gay 
and florid kind, though they bear good fruits, have not how- 
ever the fragrance and beauty of blofloms, nor feem to fhare 
in the joy of reviving nature. The reader will eafily apply this 
image to the composition of hiflory. 

To adorn and enrich my own, I will be fo ingenuous as to 
confefs, that I do not fcruple, nor am afhamed, to rifle when- 
ever I come; and that I often do not cite the authors from 
whom I tranferibe, becaufe of the liberty I take to make fome 
flight alterations. I have made the belt ufe in my power of the 
folid reflections that occur in the fecond and third parts of the 
Bifhop of J Meaux’s Univerfal Hiftory, which is one of the mod 
beautiful and molt ufcful books in< our language. I have alfo 
received great afliftance from the learned Dean Prideaux’s 
Connection of the Old and New Teft ament, in which he has traced 
and cleared up, in an admirable manner, the particulars relat- 
ing to ancient hiftory. I fhall take the fame liberty with what- 
ever comes in my way, that may fuit my defign, and contri- 
bute to its pcrfeftion. 

I am very fcnfible, that it is not fo much for a perfon’s re- 
putation to make ufe of other men’s labours, and that it is in a 
manner renouncing the name and quality of author. But I am 
not over fond of that title; and fhall be extremely well pleafed, 
and think myfelf very happy, if I can but deferve the name of 
a good compiler, and fupply my readers with a tolerable hif- 
tory, who will not be over folicitous to inquire what hand it 
comes from, provided they are but pleafed with it. 

Students, with a very moderate application, may eafily go 
through this courfe of hiftory in a year, without interrupting 
their other ftudies* According to my plan, my works fhould 

* Arborum flos, eft pleni vciis indicium, et anni renafceiitis flos gaudium 
arborum. Tunc fe noves aliafque quam funt, ollcndunt, tunc variis colorum 
pi&uris in certamen ufque luxuriant. Sed hoc negatum plerifque. Non enim 
llorcnt ct funt trifles quxque non fentiant guadia anuorum; nec bllo. 
flort cxhilarantur, nataJefvc pomorum recurius annuos verficolori nuncio pr«a?. 
mittunt. Plin- Nat. Iiill. 1. xvi. c. 2 j, 

f Ab the fig-trcca. j Mo of. Bofluet. 
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fce given to the higheft form but one. Youths In this clafs arc 
capable of pleafure and improvement from this hiftory* and I 
would not have them go upon that of the Romans, till they 
ftudy rhetoric. 

It would have been ufeful, and even neceffary, to have given 
fome idea of the ancient authors from whence I have extracted 
the following materials. But the courfe itfclf of the hiftory 
will lhow this, and naturally give me an opportunity of pro- 
ducing them. 

In the mean time,- it may not be improper Thc judgment 
to take notice of the fuperftitious credulity ob- v ^ c oi: 1° fo1 m 
jected to molt or thele authors, with regard ^\ C3n aiK i oracles of 
to auguries, aufpices, prodigies, dreams, and the anuepts. 
oracles, and, indeed, we are {hocked to fee writers fo judici- 
ous in all other refpe£ts, lay it down as a kind of law, to relate 
thefe particulars with a fcrupulous accuracy* and to dwell 
gravely on a tedious detail of low, ridiculous ceremonies, fuch 
as the flight of birds to the right or left hand, figns difeovered 
in the fmoking entrails of beads, the greater or lefs greedinefs 
of chickens in peeking corn, and a thouland fuch absurdities. 

It mult be confcfled that a reader of judgment c?unot, 
without adonifliment, fee the mofi; illudrious perfons among 
the ancients, for wifdom and knowledge* generals who were 
the lead able to be influenced by popular opinions, and mofi 
fen Able how neceflary it is to take advantage of aufpicious mo- 
ments* the wifelt counfels of princes perfectly well lkilled in 
the arts of government* the mod auguft aflemblics of grave 
fenators; in a word, the mod powerful and mod learned na- 
tions in all ages* to fee, I lay, all thefe fo unaccountably weak 
as to make the cleciflon of the created affairs, fuch as the de- 
daring v/ar, the giving battle, or purfuing a victory, depend 
on the trifling practices and cudoms above-mentioned* deliber- 
ations that were of the utmod importance, and on which the 
late and welfare of kingdoms frequently depended. 

But, at the lame time, we mud be fojud as to own, that 
their manners, cudoms, and laws, would not permit men in 
thefe ages, to difpenfe with the observation of thefe practices: 
that education, hereditary tradition tranfmitted from imme- 
morial rime, the univerfal belief and confcut of different na- 
tions, I he nrccepts and even examples of philofophers* that all 
thefe, 1 fay, made the pradiccs in quedion appear venerable in 
their cy^: and that thefe ceremonies, how abfurd foever they 
rnay appear to us, and are really fo in themfdvcs, conllitutcd 
part of the religion and public worfhip of the ancients. 
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This was a falfe religion, and a miftaken worfhip; and yet 
the principle of it was laudable, and founded in nature; the 
dream was corrupted, but the fountain was pure. Man, when 
abandoned to his own ideas, fees nothing beyond the prefent 
moment- Futurity is to him an abyfs invifible to the moft 
eagle-eyed, the moft piercing fagacity, and exhibits nothing, 
on which he may fix his views, or form any refolution with 
certainty. He is equally feeble and impotent with regard to 
the execution df his defigns. He is fenfible, that he is depen- 
dent entirely on a fupreme power, that difpofes all events With 
abfolute authority, and which in fpite of his utmoft efforts, and 
of the wifdom of the beft concerted fchemes, by only raifing 
the fmalleft obftacles and flighted modifications, renders it im- 
poffible for him to execute his menfures. 

This obfeurity and weaknefs oblige him to have recourfe to 
a fuperior knowledge and power: he is forced, both by his 
immediate wants, and the ftrong defire he has to fucceed in all 
his undertakings, to addrefs that Being, whom he is fenfible 
has referved to himfelf alone the knowledge of futurity, and 
the power of difpofing it as he fees fitting. He accordingly 
diredls prayers, makes vows, and offers facrifices, to prevail, 
if poflible with the Deity, to reveal himfelf, either in dreams, 
in oracles, or other figns which may manifeft his will; fully 
convinced that nothing can happen but by the divine appoint- 
ment; and that it is a man’s greateft intereft to know this 
fupreme will, in order to conform his aCtions to it. 

This religious principle of dependence on, and veneration 
of the Supreme Being, is natural to man: it is for ever imprint* 
cd deep in his heart; he is reminded of it, by the inward fenfe 
of his extreme indigence, and by all the objects which furround 
him; and it may be affirmed, that this perpetual recourfe to 
the DeiRr, is one of the principal foundations of religion, 
.and the ftrongeft band by which man is united to his Creator. 

Thofe who were fo happy as to know the true God, and 
were chofen to be his peculiar people, never failed to addrefs 
him in all their wants and doubts, in order to obtain his fuc- 
cour, and the manifeftation of his will. He accordingly was 
fo gracious as to reveal himfelf to them; to conduct them 
by apparitions, dreams, oracles, and prophefies; and to protect 
them by miracles of the moft aftonifhing kind. 

But thofe who were fo blind as to fubftitute falfehood in the 
place of truth, directed themfelves, for the like aid, to ficti- 
tious and deceitful deities, who were not able to anfwer their 
expeftions; ncr recompenfe the homage that mortals paid 
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them, any otherwife than by error and illufion, and a fraudu- 
lent imitation of the conduit of the true God. 

Hence arofe the vain obfervation of dreams, which, from a 
fuperftitious credulity, they miftook for falutary warnings 
from heaven; thofe obfeure and equivocal anfwers of oracles, 
beneath whofe veil the fpirits of darknefs concealed their ig- 
norance; and, by a ftudied ambiguity, referved to themfelves 
an evafion or fubterfuge, whatever might be the iffue of the 
event. To this are owing the prognoftics, with regard to 
futurity, which men fancied they fhould find in the entrails 
of bealts, in the flight and finging of birds, in the afpeit of 
the planets, in fortuitous accidents, and in the caprice of 
chance; thofe dreadful prodigies that filled a whole nation 
with terror, and which, as was believed, nothing could expi- 
ate but mournful ceremonies, and even fometimes the eflufion 
of human blood: in fine, thofe black inventions of magic, thofe 
delufions, enchantments, forceries, invocations of ghofts, and 
many other kinds of divination. 

All I have here related was a received ufage, obferved by 
the heathen nations in general; and this ufage was founded 
on the principles of that religion of which I have given a fhort 
account. We have a fignal proof of this in the Cyropedia # , 
where Cambyfes, the father of Cyrus, gives that young 
prince fuch noble inflru&ions, inftru&ions admirably well 
adapted to form the great captain, and great prince. He 
exhorts him, above all things, to pay die higheft reverence to 
the gods; and not to undertake any enterprife, whether impor- 
tant or incoiifiderable, without firlt calling upon, and confulr- 
ing them; he enjoins him to honour priefts and augurs, as 
being their miniltcrs, and the interpreters of their will; but 
yet not to truft ox abandon himfelf implicitely and blindly to 
them, till he had firft learnt every thing relating to the fcience 
of divination, of auguries and aufpices. The reafon he gives 
for the fubordination and dependence in which kings ought to 
live with regard to the gods, and the neceflity they are under 
of confulting them in all things, is this; liow clear- lighted 
foever mankind may be in the ordinary courfe of affairs, their 
views are always very narrow and bounded with regard to fu- 
turity; whereas the Deity, at a fmgle glance, takes in all ages 
and events. As the gods , fays Cambyfes to his fon, are eternal % 
they know equally all things , paft y prefentj and to come . With 
regard to the mortals •who addrefs them, they give falutary co unfits 


* Xcnoph. in Cyrop. L i. p. ic, 2\ 
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to thofe •whom they are pleafed to favour , that they may not be igrtoraftt 
of what things they ought , or ought not to undertake . If it is obferved \ 
that the deities do not give the like counfels to all men, we are not to 
wonder at it, fince no neccjfty obliges them to attend to the welfare of 
thofe perfons on whom they do not vouchfafe to confer their favour . 

Such was the dodtrine of the moll learned and mod en- 
lightened nations, with refpeft to the different kinds of divi- 
nation; and it is no wonder that the authors, who wrote the 
hiftory of thofe nations, thought it incumbent on them to give 
an exaft detail of fuch particulars as conftituted part of their 
religion and worfhip, and was frequently in a manner the foul 
of their deliberations, and the standard of their conduft. I 
therefore was of opinion, for the fame reafon, that it would 
not be proper for me to omit entirely, in the enfuing hiftory, 
what relates to this fubjeef, though I have however retrenched 
a great part of it. 

Archbifhop Ufher is my ufual guide in chronology. In the 
hiftory of the Carthaginians, I commonly fet down four eras: 
the year from the creation of the world, which, for brevity 
fake, I mark thus, A. M. thofe of the foundation of Carthage 
and Rome; and laftly, the year that preceds the birth of our 
Saviour, which I fuppofe to be the 4004th of the world; 
wherein I follow Uiher and others, though they fuppofe it to 
be four years earlier. 

To know in what manner the ftates and kingdoms were 
founded, that have divided the univerfe; the fteps whereby 
they rofe to that pitch of grandeur related in hiftory; by v/liat 
ties families and 'cities united, in order to conftitute one body 
or fociety, and to live together under the fame laws and a 
common authority; it will he neceffary to trace things back, 
in a manner, to, the infancy of the world, and to thofe ages 
in which mankind, being difperfed into different regions (after 
the confufion of tongues) began to people the earth. 

In thefe early ages, every father was the fupreme head of 
his family; the arbiter and judge of whatever contefts and 
divifions might arife within it; the natural legiflator over his 
little fociety; the defender and protester of thofe, who, by 
their birth, education, and weaknefs, were under his protec- 
tion and fafeguard. 

But although thefe mafters enjoyed an independent autho- 
rity, they made a mild and paternal ufe of it. So far from 
being jealous of their power, they neither governed with 
haughtinefs, nor decided with tyranny. As they were ob- 
liged by necdlity to affociate their family in their domeilk: 
labours, they alfo fummoned them together, and alked the;- 
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pinion in matters of importance. In this manner all affairs 
Were tranfa£lcd in concert, and for the common good. 

The laws which the paternal vigilance eftablifhed in this 
little domeftic fenate, being dilated by no other view, but to 
promote the general welfare; concerted with fuch children as 
were come to years of maturity, and accepted by the inferiors, 
with a full and free confent; were religioufly kept and preferved 
in families, as an hereditary polity, to which they owed their 
peace and fccuritv. 

But different motives gave rife to different laws* One man, 
overjoyed at the birth of a firfl-born fon, refolved to diftin- 
guifli him from his future children, by bellowing on him a 
more confiderable fhare of his poffeflions, and giving him a 
greater authority in his family* Another, more attentive to 
the interell of a beloved wife, or darling daughter, whom he 
wanted to fettle in the world, thought it incumbent on him 
to fecure their rights and increaie their advantages. The 
folitary and cheerlefs (late to which a wife would be reduced, 
in cafe ihc fliould become a widow, alle&ed more intimately 
another man, and made him provide, beforehand, for the fub- 
lillcnce and comfort of a woman who formed his felicity. 

in proportion as every family increafed, by the birth of 
children, and their marrying into other families, they extend- 
ed their little domain, and formed, by infen fible degrees, towns 
and cities. From thefe different views, and others of the like 
nature, arofe the different cuftoms of nations, as well as their 
rights, which are various. 

Thefe focietics growing in procefs of time very numerous; 
and the families being divided into various branches, each of 
which had its head, vvhofe different interefts and chara&ers 
might interrupt the general tranquillity; it was neceffary to 
intrull one perfon with the government of the whole, in order 
to unite all thefe chiefs or heads under a fingle authority, and 
to maintain the public peace by an uniform adminiftration. 
The idea which men Hill retained of the paternal government, 
and the happy effefts they had experienced from it, prompted 
them to choofe from among their wilefc and moil virtuous men, 
him in whom they had observed the tendered and moll fatherly 
diipoiition. Neither ambition nor cabal had the leaft lhare iu 
this choice; probity alone, and the reputation of virtue and 
equity, decided on thefe occafions, and gave the preference to 
the moft worthy 

* Quos ad fuftigitim Jiuj-.n ma jeft.il is non an'iKtiopopiilariB, fed fpc&atu iuttt 
tonos mtitUruio pro veil coat. Tuttin. 1 1. c. i. 
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To heighten the luftre of their newly-acquired dignity, and 
enable them the better to put the laws in execution, as well 
as to devote themfelves entirely to the public good; to defend 
the ftate againft the invafions of their neighbours, and the fac- 
tions 6f discontented citizens; the title of king was bellowed 
upon them, a throne was erefled, and a feeptre put into their 
hands; homage was paid them, officers were afligned, and 
guards appointed for the Security of their perfons; tributes 
were granted; they were inverted with full powers to admi- 
nifter juftice, and for this purpofe, were armed with a fword, 
in order to reftrain injuftice, and punifh crimes *. 

At firft, every city had its particular king, who, being more 
Solicitous of preferving his dominion than of enlarging it, con- 
fined his ambition within the limits of his native country. 
But the almoft unavoidable feuds which break out between 
neighbours; the jealoufy againft a more powerful king; the 
turbulent and reftlefs Spirit of a prince; his martial difpofition, 
or third of aggrandizing himfelf, and difplaying his abilities; 
gave rife to wars, which frequently ended in the entire fub- 
je£lion of the vanquished, whofe cities were by that means 
poffefled by the vidlor, and increafed infenlibly his dominions: 
f Thus, a firft vidtory paving the way to a fecond, and making 
a prince more pov/erful and enterpifing, Several cities and pro- 
vinces were united under one monarch, and formed kingdoms 
of a greater or lefs extent, according to the degree of ardour 
with which the vidlor had pulhed his conquefts. 

The ambition of fome of thefe princes being too vaft to 
confine itfelf within a fingle kingdom, it broke over all bounds, 
and fpread univerfally like a torrent, or the ocean; fwallowed 
up kingdoms and nations; and gloried in depriving princes of 
their dominions, who had not done them the lealt injury; in 
carrying fire and fword into the mod remote countries, and in 
leaving, every where, bloody traces of their progrefs! fuck, 
was the origin of thofe famous empires which included a great 
part of the world. 

Princes made a various ufe of vidlory, according to the di- 
verfity of their difpofitions or interefts. Some, confidering 
themfelves as abfolute mailers of the conquered, and imagin- 
ing they were fufficiently indulgent in fparing their lives, bc- 


* Fine9 imperii tueri magis quam proferre mos erat intra fumn cuique patri- 
am regna finiebantur. Juftin.l. i. c, I. 

t Domitis proximis, cum acceflionc virium fortlor ad alios tranfiref , ct prox- 
ima quaeque vi&oria inftrumer.tum fequeutib diet, totius oiicntis poyulos labt> 
git. Juttin. ibid. 
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reaved them, as well as their children of their pofleflions, their 
country, and their liberty; fubjedted them to a moft fevere 
captivity; employed them in thofe arts which are neceffary for 
the fupport of life, in the lowed and mod fervile offices of the 
houfe, in the painful toils of the field; and frequently forced 
them, by the mod inhuman treatment, to dig in mines, and 
ranfack the bowels of the earth, merely to fatiate their avarice; 
and hence mankind were divided into freemen and Haves, 
maders and bondmen. 

Others introduced the cudom of tranfporting whole nations 
into new countries, where they fettled them, and gave them 
lands to cultivate. 

Other princes again, of more gentle difpofitions, contented 
themfelvcs with only obliging the vanquiflied nations tppurcliafe 
their liberties, and the enjoyment of their lives and privileges, 
by annual tributes laid on them for that purpofe; and fome- 
times they would fuffer kings to fit peaceably on their thrones, 
upon condition of their paying them feme kind of homage. 

But fuch of thefe monarchs as were the wifed and ableft 
politicians, thought it glorious to edabliih a kind of equality 
betwixt the nations newly conquered, and their other fubjefts, 
granting the former a! mod all the rights and privileges which 
the others enjoyed. And by this means a great number of 
nations, that were fpread over different and far didant coun- 
tries, conditutcd, in feme meafurc, but one city, at lead but 
one people. 

Thus I have given a general and concife idea of mankind, 
from the earlied monuments which Indory has preferved on 
this fubjett, the particulars whereof I lhall endeavour to relate, 
in treating of each empire and nation. I fhall not touch upon 
the hiltory of the Jews, or that of the Romans. I begin with 
the Egyptians and Carthaginians, becaufe the former are of 
very great antiquity, and as the hiflory of both is lefs blended 
with that of other nations; whereas thofe of other dates arc 
more interwoven, and fometimes fucceed one another. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE DIFFERENT SORTS OF GOVERNMENTS. 

The multiplicity of governments edabliflied amQng the dif- 
ferent nations, of whom I am to treat, exhibits, at fir ft view, 
to the eye and to the underdanding, a fpe&acle highly wor- 
thy our attention, and fhows the adonifhing variety which the 
fovereign of the world has conttituted in the empires that di- 
vide it, by the diver fi tv of inclinations and manners obfervabk 
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in each of thofe nations. We herein perceive the character- 
iftics of the Deity, who, ever refembling himfelf in all the 
works of his creation, takes a pleafure to paint and difplay 
therein, under a thoufand ffiapes, an infinite wifdom, by a 
wonderful fertility, and an admirable fimplicity: a wifdom 
that can form a fingle work, arid compofe a whole, perfectly 
regular, from all the different parts of the univerfe, and all 
the productions of nature, notwithftanding the infinite man- 
ner in which they arc multiplied and diverfified. 

In the eaft, the form of government that prevails is the mo- 
narchical, which being attended with a majeftic pomp, and 
a haughtinefs almoft infeparable from fupreme authority, na- 
turally tends to exaCt a more diftinguilhed refpeft, and a more 
entire fubmiilion, from thofe in fubje&ion to its power. 
When we confider Greece, one would be apt to conclude, 
that liberty and a republican fpirit had breathed themfelves in- 
to every part of that country, and had infpired almoft all the 
different people who inhabited it with a violent dt Tire of inde- 
pendence; diverfified, however, under various kinds of go- 
vernment, but all equally abhorrent of fubje&ion and flavery. 
In one part of Greece the fupreme power is lodged in the 
people, and is what we call a democracy; in another, it is veiled 
in the affembly of wife men, and thole advanced in years, to 
which the name of ariflocracy is given; in a third republic, the 
government is lodged in a fmall number of felett and power- 
ful perfons, and is called oligarchy: in others again, it is a 
mixture of all thefe parts, or of feveral of them, and fome- 
times even of regal power. 

It is manifeft, that this variety of governments, which all 
tend to the fame point, though by different ways, contributes 
very much to the beauty of the univerfe; and that it can pro- 
ceed from no other being than him who governs it with infi- 
nite wifdom, and who diffufes univerfally an order and fymme- 
try, of which the effeft is to unite the feveral parts together, 
and by that means to form one work of the whole. For al- 
though in this diverfity of governments, fome are better than 
Others, we neverthelefs may very juftly affirm, that there is no 
power but of God} and that the powers that be y are ordained of God *. 
But neither every ufe that is made of this power, nor rvery 
means for the attainment of it, are from God, though every 
powdr be of him: and when we fee thefe governments degen- 
erating, fometimes to violence, factions, defpotic fway, and 
tyranny, it is wholly to the paffions of mankind that we. mu ft 

Rom. xiii. i. 
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afcribe thofe irregularites, which are dire&ly oppofite to the 
primitive inftitution of ftates, and which a fuperior wifdom, 
afterward reduces to order, always making them contribute to 
the execution of his defigns, full of equity and juftice. 

This feene or fpeftacle; as I before obferved, highly deferves 
our attention and admiration, and will difplay itfelf gradually, 
in proportion as I advance in relating the ancient hiftory, of 
which it feems to me to form an eflential part. It is with 
the view of making the reader attentive to this object* that I 
think it incumbent on me to add to the account of facts and 
events, what regards the manners and cuftoms of nations; be- 
cause thefe fliow their genius and character, which we may 
call, in fome meafure, the foul of hiftory. For to take notice 
only of eras and events, and confine our curiofity and refearch- 
es to them, would be imitating the imprudence of a traveller, 
who, in vifiting many countries, fhould content himfelf with 
knowing their exaft diftance from each other, and confider 
only the fituation of the feveral places, the manner of build- 
ing, and the drefies of the people; without giving himfelf the 
leaft trouble to converfe with the inhabitants, in order to in- 
form himfelf of their genius, manners, difpofition, laws, and 
governments. Homer, whofe defign was to give, in the per- 
fon of Ulyfles, a model of a wife and intelligent traveller, 
tells us, at the very opening of his Odyfiey, that his hero in- 
formed himfelf very exaftly in the manners and cuftoms of 
the feveral people whofe cities he vifited; in which he ought 
to be imitated by every perfon who applies himfelf to the ftudy 
of hiftory. 


A, GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF ASIA. 

As Afia will hereafter be the principal feene of the hiftory 
wc are now entering upon, it may not be improper to give 
the reader fuch a general idea of it. As may communicate 
fbme knowledge of its moll confiderable provinces and cities. 

The northern and eaftern parts of Afia are lefs known in 
ancient hiftory. 

To the north are Asiatic Sarmat ia and Asiatic Scy- 
thia, which anfwer to Tartary. 

Sarmatia is fituated between the river Tanatr y which divides, 
Europe and Afia, and the river Rha or VolgaL Scythia is 
divided into two parts; the one on this, the other on the other 
fide of mount Imaus . The nations of Scythia beft knowa 
tQ Us are the Saca and the MaJJaget*. 
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The nioft eaftern parts are,SERicA, Cathay; Sinarum Re- 
Gio, China; and India. This hit country was better known 
anciently* than the two former. It was divided into two parts; 
the one on this fide the river Ganges , included between that 
river and the Indus > which now compofes the dominions of 
the Great Mogul; the other part, was that on the other fide 
of the Ganges. 

The remaining part of Afia, of which much greater mention 
is made in hiftory, may be divided into five or fix parts, tak- 
ing it from eaft to weft. 

I. The Greater Asia, which begins at the river Indus. 
The chief provinces are, Gedrosia, Carmania, Arahosia, 
Drangiania, Bactriana, the capital of which was, Bafiria ; 
SDgdiana,Margiana, Hyrcania, near the Cafpian fea; Par- 
thia, Media, the city Ecbatana ; Persia, the cities of Perfe - 
polls and Elynais; Susiana, the city of Sufa; Assyria, the city 
of Nineveh , fituated on the river Tigris . Mesopotamia, be- 
tween the Euphrates and Tigris ; Babylonia, the city of Ba- 
bylon on the river Euphrates. 

II. Asu BETWEEN PoNTUS EuXINUS. AND THE CASPIAN 
Sea. Therein we may diltinguifh four provinces, i. Colchis, 
the river PhaftSy and mourn Caucafus. 2. Iberia. 3. Alba- 
nia; which two laft mentioned provinces now form part 
of Georgia. 4 The greater Armenia. This is feparated 
from the lefier by the Euphrates; from Mefopotamia by mQunt 
Taurus ; and from Affyria by mount Niphates. Its cities are Ar - 
taxata and Tigranocerta; and the river Araxes runs through it. 

llh Asia Minor. This may be divided into four or five 
parts, according to the different fituation of its provinces. 

1. Northwardy on the ihore of Pontus Euxinus; Pontus, 
under three different names. Its cities are, Trapezus y not far 
from whence are the people called Chalybes or Chaldai: Themyf- 
cyra 9 a city on the river Thermodoon y and famous for having 
been the abode of the Amazons. Paphlagonia, Bithynia; 
the cities of which are, Nicia, Pruf/iy Niconiedia y Chalcedon 
oppofite to Conftantinople, and Heraclea . 

2. Weftvuardy going down by the ftiores of the TEgean fea; 
Mysia, of which there are two. The Lesser, in which flood 
Cyzicusy Lampfacusy Parium y Abydos oppofite to Srftos, from 
which it is feparated only by the Dardanelles; Dardamm , 
Sigaunty Iliotiy or Troy ; and almoft on the oppofite fide, the 
little ifland of Tcnedos , Ths rivers are, the Arfepe, the Gra •*. 
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iiicust and the Simois . Mount Ida . This region is fometimes 
called Phrygia Minor, of which Troas is part. 

The Greater Mysia. Ant an dr os, Trajatiopolisy Adramyt - 
tiuirfy Pergamus . Oppofite to this Myfia is the illand of Les- 
bos: the cities of which are, Methymnay where the celebrated 
A^ion was born; and Mitylene> whence the whole ifland was 
lb called. 

jEolia. Elea> Gumay Phocaa, 

Ionia. Smyrna , ClazomentSy TeoSy LebeduSy Colophony Ephe- 
JuSy Priene t Miletus . 

Caria. Laodiceay Antiochiay Magnesia , Alabanda . The river 
Maunder. 

Doris. HalicarnaffuSy Guidos . 

Oppofite to thefe four lad countries, are the iflands Chios, 
Ramos, Patiimos, Cos; and lower towards the fouth, 
Rhodes. 

3. Southward , along the Mediterranean; 

Lycia. the cities of which are, TclmeffuSy Patara. The 
river Xanthus . Here begins mount Taurus y which runs the 
whole length of Alia, and aflumes different names, according 
to the feveral countries through which it pafles. 

Pamphylia. Perga, Afpendus , Sida. 

Cilicia. Seleucia , Coryciutny Tarfus , on the river Cydtius . 
Oppofite to Cilicia is the ifland of Cyprus . The cities are, 
Sul amis y A mat bus , and Paphos . 

4. Along the banks of the Euphrates , going up northward; 

The Lesser Armenia. Coma nay Arabyza , Melitenc , Satala, 

The river MclaSy which empties itfelf into the Euphrates. 

5 . Inlands, 

Cappadocia. The cities whereof are, Neocaefareay Ccmana 
Pontic a, Sebaftia y Sebaftopolisy Viocafareay CcpfareQy % otherwife 
called Mazacay and Tyana, 

Lycaonia and Isauria. Ionium, Ifauria . 

Pisidia. Seleucia and* Antiochia of Pfidia. 

Lydia. Its cities Thyatiray Sardis , Philadelphia . The 
rivers are, CayJlruSy *Jftl HermuSy into which the Padlolus 
empties itfelf. Mount Sipilus and Tmolus . 

Phrygia Major. Synnaday Apamia . 

IV. Syria, now named Suria, called under the Roman 
emperors, the Eaft, the chief provinces of which are, 

i*. Palestine, by which name is fometimes underffood 
all Judea. Its cities are, Jerufaltniy Samatiay and Cafarea l 
Paleftina, The liver Jordan waters it. The name of Palef- 

C 4 
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tine is alfo given to the land of Canaan, which extended along 
the Mediterranean; the chief cities of which are, Gaza , Af> 
colon y Azof us , Accaron and Gath . 

2 . Phoenicia, whofe cities are Ptofemais , 2 y r ^ and 
Berytus. Its mountains, Libanus and Antdibanus . 

3. Syria* properly fo called, or Antigciiena; the cities 
whereof are, Antiochia y Apama> Laodicea y and Seleucia. 

4. CoMAGENA. The city of Samofata. 

5. Coelosyria. The cities are, Zcugma y < Thapfacus y Pal~ 
ntyroy and Dpmafcus. 

V. Arabia Petr#a. Its cities are, Petra and Boftra . 
Mount Caftuf . Desrrta- Foelix. 

of religion. 

It is obfervable, that in all ages and regions, the feveral 
nations of the world, however various and oppofite in their 
chara&ers, inclinations and manners, have always united in 
one efTential point; the inherent opinion of an adoration due 
to a Supreme Being, and of external methods neceffary to evi- 
dence fuch a belief. Into whatever country we caft our eyes, 
we find priefts, altars, facrifices, feftivals, religious ceremonies, 
temples, or places confecrated to religious worlhip. In every 
people we difeover a reverence and awe of the divinity; an 
homage and honour paid to him; and an open profefiiun of 
an entire dependence upon him in all their undertakings and 
oeceffities, in ail their advetfities and dangers. Incapable of 
themfelves to penejxate futurity, and to afeertain events in 
their own favour, we find them intent upon confuiting the 
divinity by oracles, and by other methods ol a like nature; and 
to merit his protection by prayers, vows, and offerings. It is- 
by the fame fupreme authority they believe the moil: folemn 
treaties are rendered inviolable. It is it that gives Jandtionto 
their oaths; and to that by imprecattMS is referred the pu- 
nishment of fuch crimes and enormwR as efcape the know- 
ledge and power of men. On their private occafions, voyages, 
journies, marriages, difeafes, the divinity is (till invoked. 
With him their every repaft begins and ends. No war is de- 
clared, no battle fought, no enterprife formed, without his 
aid being firft implored; to which the glory oi~ the ftucefs is 
couftantly aferibed by public adts of thanksgiving, and by the 
cbiation of the molt precious of the fpoils, which they neve* 
fail to fet; apart as the, indifpenfible ri^ht of the divinity. 
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They never vary in regard to the foundation of this belief. 
If fome few perfons, depraved by bad philofophy, prefume 
from time to time to rife up againft this do&rine, they are im- 
mediately declaimed by the public voice. They continue An- 
gular and alone, without making parties, or forming fe£ls: 
the whole weight of the public authority falls upon them; a 
price is fet upon their heads; whilft they are univerfally re- 
garded as execrable perfons, the bane of civil fociety, with 
whom it is criminal to have any kind of commerce. 

So general, fo uniform, fo perpetual a confent of all the 
nations of the univerfe, which neither the prejudice of the 
paflions, the falfe reafoning of fomc philofophers, nor the au- 
thority and example of certain princes, 'have ever been able to 
weaken or vary; can proceed only from a firft principle, which 
fharcs in the nature of man; from an inherent l'enfe implanted 
in his heart by the author of his being; and from an original 
tradition as ancient as the world itfelf. 

Such were the fource and origin of the religion of the an- 
cients; truly worthy of man, had he been capable of perfiftin-g 
in the purity and fimplicity of thefe firft principles: but the 
errors of the mind, and the vices of the heart, thofe fad effe&s 
of the corruption of human nature, ftrangely disfigured their 
original beauty. They are but faint rays, fmall fparks of light, 
that a general depravity does not utterly extinguiih; but they 
are incapable of difpelling the profound darknefs of a night, 
which prevails almoft uuiverfally, and prefents nothing to view 
but abfurdhies, follies, extravagancies, licentioufnels and dis- 
order; in a word, an hideous ch«.os of frantic exeefics and eu-' 
ormous vices. 

Can any thing be more admirable than thefe maxims of C i- 
ceio # ? That we ought above all things to be convinced that 
there is a Supreme Being, who prelides over all the events of 
the world, and difpofes every thing as fovereign lord and ar- 
biter: that it is to him mankind are indebted tor all tire good 
they enjoy: that he penetrates into, and is confuous of, what- 
ever paftes in the molt fecret recedes of our heart:;: that he treats 
the juft and the impious according to their refpecHve nv rits; 
that the true means of acquiring his favour, and of being 

4 Sit hoc j.’.m a principle perfu .Turn c‘vibu$: dominos rAk opinium rprum ac 
modcratorcs caqac q\aa ur coium gen jmlicu* ac uunnnc: eofdein- 

que* optiirc de goitre hoiniraun .i.ereri, ct, quail, qudqm* fit, quid agat, quid 
in le admittat, qua rrente, qua pictatc religion**-, colat, u.ttu’ii; pioruuiquc ct; 
Jnipioium habere .. ■'■nan. Ad divos adeuutD caite. I-\e;aiem acihibeuto, 
amoveato, Civ. de leg. 1. ii. a. :j ct 15. 
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pleafing in his fight, is not by the life of riches and magnifi- 
cence in his worfliip, but by prefenting him an heart pure and 
blamekfs, and by adoring him with an unfeigned and profound 
t'eneration. 

Sentiments fo fublime and religious were the refult of the 
reflections of the few who employed themfelves in the ttudy 
of the heart of man, and in tracing him to the firft principles 
of his inilitution, of which they ftill retained fome happy, 
though imperfect ideas. But the whole fyftem of their reli- 
gion, the tendency of their public feafts and ceremonies, ’ the 
ibul of the Pagan theology, of which the poets were the only 
teachers and profelTors, the very example of the gods; whofe 
violent pafikms, fcandalous adventures, and abominable crimes, 
were celebrated in their hymns or odes, and propofed in fome 
meafure to the imitation, as well as adoration of the people; 
thefe were certainly very unfit means to enlighten the minds 
of men, and to form them to virtue and morality. 

It is remarkable, that in the greateft folemnities of the Pa- 
gan religion, and in their moll (acred and reverend mylterics, 
far from perceiving any thing to recommend virtue, piety, or 
the pra&ice of the moll elfential duties of ordinary life; we 
find the authority of laws, the imperious power of cullom, 
the prefence of magillratcs, the alfembly of all orders of the 
fbte, the example of fathers and mothers, all confpire to train 
up a whole nation from their infancy in an impure and facri- 
Icgious woifhip, under the name, and in a manner under the 
fanclion of religion itfelf; as we fhall foon fee in the fequel. 

After thefe general refledlions upon Paganifm, it is time to 
proceed to a particular account of the religion of the Greeks. 

I Ihail reduce this fubjedl, though infinite in itfelf, to four 
articles, which are, i.The feafls. 2. The oracles, augurs, and 
and divinations. 3. The games and combats. 4. T he public 
ihows and reprefentations of the theatre. In each of thefe ar- 
ticles, I lhall treat only of what appears moll worthy of the 
reader’s curiofity, and has moll relation to this hillory. I omit 
laying any thing of facrifices, having given a fulEcient idea 
of them * el ie where. 


OF THE FEASTS. 

An infinite number of fealls were celebrated in the feveral 
cities of Greece, and efpecially at Athens, of which I lhall on- 
ly deferibe three of the moll famous the Panathenea; the fealls, 
of Bacchus, and thofe of Eleufis. 

* Manner of Teaching, &c. Voh h 
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THE PANATHENEA. 

This feaft was celebrated at Athens in honour of Minerva, 
the tutelary goddefs of that city , to which (he gave her f name , 
as well as to the feaft we fpeak of. Its inftitution was ancient, 
and it was called at firft Athenea; but after Thefeus had unit- 
ed the feveral towns of Attica into one city, it took the name 
of Panathenea. Thefe fealts were of two kinds, the great and 
the lefs, which were folemnized with almoft the fame ceremo- 
nies; the lefs annually, and the great upon the expiration of 
every fourth year. 

In thefe feafts were exhibited racing, the gymnaftic combats, 
and the contentions for the prizes of mufic and poetry. Ten 
commiflaries elected from the ten tribes prefided on this occa- 
fion to regulate the forms, and deftribute the rewards to the 
victors. This feflival continued feveral days. 

The firft day in the morning, a race was run on foot, each 
of the runners carrying a lighted torch in his hand, which they 
exchanged continually with each other without interrupting 
their race. They ftarted from Cfcramicus, one of the fuburbs 
of Athens, and eroded the whole city. The firft that came 
to the goal, without having put out his torch, carried the prize- 
In the afternoon they ran the fame courfe on horfeback. 

The gymnaftic or athletic combats followed the races. The 
place for that cxercife was upon the banks of the llidiis, a 
fmall river, which runs through Athens, and empties itfelf 
into the fca at the Piraeus. 

Pericles inftituted the prize of mufic. In this difpute were 
fung the praifes of Harmodius and Ariftogitou, who deliver'd 
Athens from the tyrrany of the Pififtr.it ides; to which was af- 
terwards added the Eulogium of Thradbulus who expelled the 
thirty tyrants. Thefe difputes wtre not only warm among ft 
the mulicians, but much more fo amongft the poets, and it 
was highly glorious to be declared viclor in them. Aifchylus 
is repoited to have died with grief upon feeing the prize 
adjudged to Sophocles, who was much younger than him- 
fclf. 

Thefe exercifcs were followed by a general proceffion, 
wherein a fail was carried with great pomp and ccrcmonv, on 
which w'ere curioufly delineated the warlike actions of Pallas 
againft the Titans and Giants. That fail was aiiixed to a veil el, 
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■which w &8 called by the name of the goddefs. The vcflci f 
equipped with fails, and with a thoufand oars, was condudtcd 
fronr Ceramicus to the temple of Eleufis, not by horfes or 
beads of draught, but by machines concealed in the bottom 
of it, which put the oars in motion, and made the veflel 
glide along. 

The march was folemn and majeftic. At the head of it 
were old men, who carried olive-branches in their hands, 
SxXXo $0^1} and thefe were chofen for the goodnefs of their 
ihape, and the vigour of their complexion. Athenian ma- 
trons, of great age, alfo accompanied them in the fame 
equipage. 

The grown and robuft men formed the fecond clafs. They 
were armed at all points, and bad bucklers and lances. After 
them came the ftrangers who inhabited Athens, carrying mat- 
tocks, with other inllruments proper for tillage. Next fol- 
lowed the Athenian women of the fame age attended by the 
foreigners of their own fex, carrying vefiels in their hands for 
the drawing of water. 

The third clafs was comppfed of the young perfons of both 
fexes, and of the belt families in the city. The youth wore 
veils, with crowns upon their heads, and fang a peculiar 
hymn in honour of the goddefs. The maids carried balkets, 
in which were placed the lacred utenfils proper for the cere- 
mony, covered with veils to keep them from the fight of the 
fpettators. The perfon, to whofe care thofe facred things 
were intrufted, was to have obferved an exadt continence for 
feveral days before he touched them, or diftributed them to 
the Athenian virgfos *; or rather, as Demofthenes, fays, his 
whole life and conclude ought to have been a perfedt model of 
virtue and purity. It was an high honour for a young woman 
to be chofen for fo noble and augutt an office, and an infup- 
portablc affront to be deemed unworthy of it* We have feen 
that Hipparchus treated the fitter of Harmodius with this 
indignity, which extremely inccnfed the confpirators again It 
the lhlittratides. Thefe Athenian virgins were followed by 
the foreign young women, who carried umbrellas and feats 
for them. 

The children of both fexes elefed the pomp of the pro- 
ceffion. 

In this auguft ceremony, the were appointed to fing 


* Ou%t hftipvv agrfpQf uyvivuv (to*ov t aAAa rov jiiov 9\of wyviwt:j#i v 

LVmoft. in exiuma A.iilucmtia. 
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certain verfes of Homer; a manifcft proof of their eftimation 
for the works of that poet, even with regard to religion. Hip- 
parchus, fon of Pififtratus, firft introduced that cuftom. 

I have obferved clfewhere, that in the gymnaftic games of 
this feaft, an herald proclaimed, that the people of Athens had 
conferred a crown of gold upon the celebrated phyfician Hip- 
pocrates, in gratitude for the fignal fervices which he had 
rendered the city during the plague. 

In this feftival, the people of Athens put themfehres, and 
the whole republic, under the protection of Minerva, the tu- 
telary goddefs of their city, and implored of her all kind of 
profperity. From the battle of Marathon, in thefe public at*? 
of worfhip, exprefs mention was made of the Plataeans, and 
they were joined in all things with the people of Athens. 

FEASTS OF BACCHUS. 

The worfhip of Bacchus had been brought out of Egypt to 
Athens, where feveral feafts had been cilabliflied in honour of 
that god; two particularly more remarkable than all the roll,, 
called the great and the lefs feafts of Bacchus. The latter 
were a kind of preparation for the former, and were celebrat- 
ed in the open ficict about autumn. They were named Lenea, 
from a Greek word a that fignifics a winc-prefs. The great 
feafts were commonly called Dionyfia, from one of the name* 
of that god b , and were folemnized in the fpring within the 
city. 

in each of thefe feafts the public were entertained with 
games, fhows, and dramatic reprefentatiens, which were at- 
tended with a vaft concourfe of people, and exceeding magni- 
ficent, as will be feen hereafter: at the fame time the pocb 
dilputed the prize of poetry, fubmltung to the judgment of 
arbitrators, cxprefsly chofen, their pieces, whether tragic or 
comic, which were then reprefented before the people. 

Thefe feafts continued many days. Thofe who were initiat- 
ed, mimicked whatever the poets had thought fit to feign of 
the god Bacchus. They covered thcmfelves with the ikms of 
wild beafts, carried a thyrfus in their hands, a kind of pike* 
with ivy- leaves twilled round it. 

They had drums, horns, pipes, and other inftruments 
proper, to make a great noil'e; and wore upon their heads 
'wreaths of ivy and vine-branches, and of other trees fa c red to 


a Ari-is’i 


b Dionyfus. 
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Bacchus, Some reprefented Silenus, fome Pan, others the 
Satyrs, all dreft in a fuitable mafquerade. Many of them 
were mounted on afles; others dragged goats * along for facri- 
fices. Men and women, ridiculoufly transformed in this 
manner, appeared night and day in public; and imitating 
drunkennefs, and dancing with the moft indecent poftures, 
ran in throngs about the mountains and forefts, fereaming and 
howling furioufly; the women efpecially feemed more outra- 
gious than the men, and quite out of their fenfes, in their f 
furious tranfports invoked the god, whofe feaft they celebrated, 
with loud cries} t* i$t Bax%t, or a icex^g, or *1 o£ctx%e, or 9 1 & 
Bxxyj* 

This troop of Bacchanalians was followed by the virgins of 
the nobleft families in the city, who were called 
from carrying bafkets on their heads covered with vine and 
ivy-leaves. 

To thefe ceremonies, others were added, obfeene to the lad 
excefs, and worthy of the god who could be honoured in fuch 
a manner. The fpe£lators were no fchifmatics: they gave into 
the prevailing humour, and were feized with the fame frantic 
fpirit. Nothing was feen but dancing, drunkennefs, debauch- 
ery, and all that the moft abandoned licentioufnefs could con- 
ceive of grofs and abominable. And this an entire people, 
reputed the wifeft of all Greece, not only fullered but admir- 
ed and pra&ifed. 1 fay an entire people; for Plato fpeaking 
of the Bacchanals, fays in direft terms, that he had feen the 
whole city of Athens drunk at once. 

c Livy informs U£, that this licentioufnefs of the Bacchana- 
lians having fecrctly crept into Rome, the moft horrid dilorders 
were committed there under J:he cover of the night; befidcs 
which, all perfons, who were initiated into thefe impure and 
abominable myfteries, were obliged, under the molt horrid 
imprecations, to keep them inviolably fecret. The fenate, 
being apprifed of the affair, put a ftop to thofe facrilegious 
feafts by the moft fevere penalties; and firft banilhed the 
pra&ifers of them from Rome, and afterwards from Italy. 
Thefe examples inform us J, how far a miftaken fenfe of rcli- 

c Liv. 1. xxxix. n. 8, 18. 

* Coats were facrificed, beetle they fpnilcd the vines. 

f From this* fury of the Bacchanalians thefe feufts were diftinguilhed by the 
name of Orgia ira, furor. 

\ Tletrxv ijfetretpvv rriv vrifti Atovutftx ni6uH<rotv. Lib. i. de leg p. 637. 

§ Nihil in fycuem lallacius eft quam prava. rebgio, ubi dcorum numeu pra>- 
tenditur fcelenbus. Liv, xxxix. n. 1 6, 
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gion, that covers the greateft crimes with the facred name of 
the Divinity, is capable of mifleading the mind of man. 

THE FEAST OF ELEUSIS. 

There is nothing in all the Pagan antiquity more celebrat- 
ed than the feaft of Ceres Eleufina. The ceremonies of this 
ft Hival were called, by way of eminence the my fie ties, from 
being, according to Paufanius, as much above all others as the 
gods are above men. Their origin and institution are attribut- 
ed to Ceres herfelf, who in the reign of Erechetheus, coming 
to Eleufis, a fmall town of Attica, in fearch of her daughter 
Proferpine, whom Pluto had carried away, and find rig the 
country afflifted with a famine, fhe invented corn as a remedy 
for that evil, with which fhe rewarded the inhabitants - 
* She not only taught them the ufc of; corn, but infbucled 
them in the principles of probity, charity, civility, and hu- 
manity; from wheiicc her myfteries were called rfuftyu md 
Initta. To thefe firlt happy idToris, fabulous antiquity afe obed 
the courtefy, politenefs, and urbanity, lb remarkable amongfi 
the Athenians. 

Thefe myfteries were divided into the lefs and the greater: 
of which the former ferved as a preparation for the latter. 
The lefs was folemnized in the month Anthcfterion, which 
anfwers to our November; the great in the mouth Boedro- 
mion, or Auguft. Only Athenians wctc admitted to thefe 
myfteries; but of them each fex, age and condition, had a 
right to be received. All ftrangers were abiblutely excluded; 
lb that Hercules, Caftor, and Pollux, were obliged to be 
adopted by Athenians, in order to their admiffion; which 
however extended only to the lefilr myfteries. I Hull confider 
principally the great, which were celebrated at Eieufis. 

Thofe who demanded to be initiated into them, were ob- 
liged, before their 1 reception, to purify thcmfelves in the leficr 
myfteries, by bathing in the river 1-iiTus, by faying certain 
prayers, offering iacrifices, and, above all, by living in ftrict 

* Multa cximia diviniaque videntur Atlirnac tu.c peperefle, atque in vitaii 
hominum attuliflc; turn mini melius iliis myileriis quibus cx agrefti invnani- 
fpie vita cxculti ad humaniratem ct mitigati funnis, miriaque ut appcllantur, it ; 
rtvera principia vit.e rognovimus. C-_. 1. ii de leg. n '/>. 

Tupic Ceres l.iber.i, quarum lacra, flout opinion hominum .ic rdigl- 
*onrs fuir.it, longe maxima atque occultiflimis ccn-ninniiscontinertur: a quibiu 
»mt i.* v fa? atqur vidtus leguin, morum, manfuetudinis hum.i’Mi ,*ris cxemnl i 
lunniuibu^, t*r civitutjbus data ac dilivrtrt-i cftc di imu i. Id. Ok. v.i \ err. 

\ -pm- . n. lb*. 
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continence during an interval of time prefcribed them. That 
tinae was* employed in inftrufling them in the principles an A 
elements of the facrcd do&rine of the, great myfteries. 

When the time for their initiation arrived, they were 
brought into the temple; and to infpire the greater reverence 
and terror, the ceremony was performed in tnc night. Won- 
derful things palled upon this occafion. Vifions were feen> 
and voices heard of an extraordinary kind. A fudden fplen- 
dour difpelled the darknefs of the place, and difappearing 
Immediately, added new horrors to the gloom. Apparitions, 
claps of thunder, earthquakes, improved the terror and amaze- 
ment; whilft the perfon admitted, flupid, fweating through 
fear, heard trembling the mytlcrious volumes read to him, if 
in iuch a condition he was capable of hearing at all. Thefe 
nocturnal rites were attended with many diforders, which the 
fevcrc law of filence, impolcd on the perfons initiated, pre- 
vented from coming to light, as St. Gregory Nazianzen 
obferves *. What cannot fuperftition effc'ft upon the mind of 
man, when once his imagination is heated? The prefident in 
tliis ceremony was called Hierophantes. He wore a peculiar 
habit, and was not admitted to marry. The firlk who ferved 
in this function, and whom Ceres hcrfelf inftructed, was 
Eumolpus; from whom his fuccdfors were called Eumolpides. 
He had three colleagues; d one who carried a torch; another 
an herald, e whole olHce was to pronounce certain myllerious 
words; and a third to attend at the altar. 

Befides thefe officers, one of the principal magiftrates of the 
city, was appointed fo take care that all the ceremonies of this 
feaft were exattly obferved. He was called the king f , and 
was one of the nine Archons. His bufmefs was to offer prayers 
and facrifices. The people gave him four affiftants one 
chofen from the family of the Eumolpides, a fecond from that 
of the Cerycians, and the two laft from two other families. 
He had, befides, ten other minifters to affift him in the dil- 
charge of his duty, and particularly in offering facrifices, from 
whence they derived their name h . 

The Athenians initiated their children of both fexes very 
early into thefe myfteries, and would have thought it criminal 
to have let them die without fuch an advantage. It was their 
general opinion, that this ceremony was an engagement to 


d Aaaui^es. e Kygu%. f Ban?. tug. g 

h , ls^o‘roi9i. 

* 07hv rmvra £ p/V*»v vutnupivuv £ hrm Oiat. 
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lead a more virtuous and regular life; that it recommended 
them to the peculiar protection of the goddefies, to whofe 
fervice they devoted themfelves, and wa$ the means to a more 
perfect and certain happinefs in the other world: whilft, on 
the contrary, fuch as had not been initiated, befides the evils 
they had to apprehend in this life, were doomed after their 
defeent to the fhades below, to wallow eternally in dirt, filth, 
and excrement. 1 Diogenes the Cynic believed nothing of the 
matter, and when his friends endeavoured to perfuade him to 
avoid fuch a misfortune, by being initiated before his death — 
“ What/' faid he, “ lliall Agefilaus and Epaminondas He a- 
« mongft mud and dung, whilft the vileft Athenians, becaufe 
“ they have been initiated, poflefs die moft diftinguiflied places 
“ in the regions of the blelfed?” Socrates .was not more credu- 
lous; he would not be initiated into thefe myfteries, which was 
perhaps one reafon that rendered his religion fufpeCled. 

k Without this qualification none were admitted to enter the 
temple of Ceres; and Livy informs us of two Acarnanians, 
who, having followed the crowd into it upon one of the feaft 
days, although out of miftake and with no ill defign, were 
both put to death without mercy. It was alfo a capital crime 
to divulge the fecrets and myfteiies of this feaft. Upon this 
account Diagoras the Melian was pvoferibed, and had a reward 
fet Upon his head. He intended to have made the fecrct coft 
the poet iEfchylus his life, from fpcaking too freely of it in 
fome of his tragedies. The difgrace of Alcibiades proceeded 
from the fame caule. * Whoever had violated the fecretwas 
avoided as a wretch accurfed and excommunicated. 1 Paula- 
nias in feveral paflages, wherein he mentions the temple of 
Eleufis, and the ceremonies praCtifed there, (tops (hort, and 
declares he cannot proceed, becaufe he had been forbade by a 
dream or vilion. 


i Biogin. Laert. 1 . vi. p. 389k k Liv. 1 . xxxi. n» 14. 

1 Lib. i. p. 26, & 71. 

Eft ct fuleli tut a filentio 
Mcrccs. Vetabo qui Cereris facrunl 
Vulgar it arcana:, Tub iihlcm 

Sit trahibus, fragilemque mecuni 
Solvat phai’elum. Hor. Od. II. 1. Li j. 


Safe ; s the filent tongue, which nrine can blame. 

The faithful iecret merit fame: 

beneath one roof ne’er let him reft with me, 

Who Ceres’ myfteries reveal-; 

In one frail hark ne’er let us put to fea. 

Nor tempt the jarring wind* with threading fail?. 


Vot. 1. 
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This feaft, the molt celebrated of profane antiquity, was of 
nine days continuance. It began the fifteenth of die month 
Boedromion. After fome previous ceremonies and facrifices 
on the firft. three days, upon the fourth in the. evening began 
the procefiion of the Bqfket; which was laid upon an open 
chariot fiowly drawn by fix oxen *, and followed by great 
numbers of the Athenian women. They all carried myfteri- 
ous balkets in their hands, filled with feveral things which 
they took great care to conceal, and covered with a veil of 
purple. This ceremony reprefented the balket into which 
Proferpine put the flowers Ihe was gathering when Pluto 
feized and carried her off. 

The fifth day was called the day of the Torches; becaufc at 
night the men and women ran about with them in imitation of 
Ceres, who having lighted a torch at the fire of mount A£tna, 
wandered about from place to place in fearch of her daughter. 

The fixth was the moll famous day of all. It was called 
Iacchus f the name of Bacchus, fon of Jupiter and Ceres, 
whofe ftatue was then brought out with great ceremony, 
crowned with myrtle, and holding a torch in its hand. The 
proceflion began at Ceramicus, and palling through the prin- 
cipal places of the city, continued to Eleulis. The way 
leading to it was called the j acred way, and lay acrofs a bridge 
over the river Cephifus. This procefiion was very numerous, 
and generally confifted of thirty thoufand perfons. 

m The temple, of Eleulis, where it ended, was large enough 
to contain the whole multitude; and Strabo fays, its extent 
was equal to that. of the theatres, which every body knows, 
wefce capable of holding a much greater number of people. 
The whole way refounded with the found of trumpets, cla- 
rions, and other mufical inflruments. Hymns were fung in 
honour of the goddefies, accompanied with dancing and other 
extraordinary marks of rejoicing. The rout before mentioned, 
through the facred way and over the Cephifus, was the ufual 
way: but after the Lacedemonians in the Peloponnefian war 
had fortified Decilia, the Athenians were obliged to make 
their procefiion by fea, till Alcibiades re-eftablilhcd the ancient, 
cuftom. 

The feventh day was folemnized by games, and the gym r 

ill Her. ]. viii. c. 6j. 1 . ix. p. 395. 

* Tardaque Eleufin® matris volvcntia paluftra. 

Vine. Georg, lib. i. ver. 163. 

The Eleuflnian mother’s myftic car 
Slow-rolling * - - <■ 
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naftic Combats, in which the vi&or was rewarded with a mea- 
fure of barley; without dotibt, becaufe it was at Eleufis the 
goddefs firft taught the method of railing that grain, and the 
ufe of it. The two following days were employed in fome 
particular ceremonies, neither important nor remarkable. 

During this feftival it was prohibited, under very great pe- 
nalties, to arreft any perfon whatfoever, in order to their be- 
ing imprifoned, or to pfefent any bill of cofnplaint to the 
judges. It was regularly celebrated every fifth year, that is, 
after a revolution of four years: and no hiftory obferves 
that it was ever interrupted, except upon the taking of 
Thebes by Alexander the Great n . The Athenians, who were 
then upon the point of celebrating the great myfteries, were 
fo much affefted with the ruin of that city, that they could 
not rcfolve in fo general an affliction to folemnize a feftival, 
which breathed nothing but merriment and rejoicing It 
was continued down to the time of the Chriftian emperors; and 
Valentinian would have aboliftied it, if Prsetextatus, the pro- 
confui of Greece, had not reptefented in the moft lively and 
affe&ing terms, the univerfal forrow which the abrogation of 
that feaft would occafion among the people; upon which it 
was fullered to fubfift. It is fuppofed to have been finally fup- 
pfefled by Theodofius the Great; as were all the reft of the 
Pagan folemnitics. 


OF AUGURS, ORACLES, &C* 


Nothing is more frequently mentioned in ancient hiftory, 
than oracles, augurs, and divinations. No war was made, or 
colony fettled; nothing of confequence was undertaken, either 
public or private, without the gods being firll confulted. This 
was a cuftom univerfally eftablilhed amongft the Egyptian, 
A (Tyrian, Grecian, and Roman nations; which is no doubt a 
proof, as has been aheady obferved, of its being derived from 
ancient tradition, and that it had its origin in the religion and 
worfhip of the true God. It is not indeed to be queftioned, 
but that God before the deluge did manifeft his will to man- 
kind in different methods, as he has fince done to his people, 
fometimes in his own perfon, and viva voce , fometimes by the 
miniftry of angels or of prophets infpired by himfetf, and at 
other times by apparitions or in dreams. When the defeen- 
•dants of Noah difperfeVl themfdves into different regions/they 
carried this tradition along with them, which was everywhere 
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retained, though altered and corrupted by the darknefs and 
ignorance of idolatry . None of the ancients have in filled 
more upon the neceltity of confulting the gods on all occafions 
by augurs and oracles, than Xenophon, and he founds that 
neceflity, as I have more than once obferved elfewhere, upon 
a principle deduced from the moll refined reafon and dil- 
cernment. He reprefents, in feveral places, that man of himfelf 
is very frequently ignorant of what is advantageous or perni- 
cious to him; that far from being capable of penetrating the 
future, the prefent itfelf, efcapefc him; fo narrow and Ihort- 
fighted is he, in all his vfeWs; that the flighteft obftacles can 
fruftrate his greateft defigns; that only the Divinity, to whom 
all ages are prefent, can impart a certain knowledge of the 
future to him; that no other being has power to facilitate the 
fuccefs of his enterprifes, and that it is reafonable to believe 
he will guide and proteQ thofe who adore him with the purcfl 
affettion, who invoke him at all times with greateft conftancy 
and fidelity, and confult him with moft finccrity and refigna- 
tion. 


OF AUGURS. 

What a reproach is it to human reafon, that fo bright and 
luminous a principle ftiould have given birth to the abfurd rea- 
fonings, and wretched notions in favour of the fcience of 
augurs and foothfayers, and been the occafion of efpoufing 
with blind devotion the moft ridiculous puerilities: to make 
the^jmoft important* affairs of ftate depend upon a bird’s hap- 
pening to fing upon the right or left hand; upon the greedi- 
nefs of chickens in pecking their grain; the infpe&ion of the 
entrails of beafts; the liver’s being entire and in good condition, 
which, according to them, did fometimes entirely difappear, 
without leaving any trace or mark of its having ever fubfifted! 
To thefe fuperftitious obfervances may be added, accidental 
rencounters, words fpoken by chance, and afterwards turned 
into good or bad prefages, forebodings, prodigies, monfters, ec- 
lipfes, comets, every extraordinary phenomenon, every un- 
forefeen accident, with an infinity of chimeras of the like 
nature. 

Whence could it happen that fo many great men, illuf- 
trious generals, able politicians, and even learned philofophcrs, 
have a&ually given into fuch abfurd imaginations? Plutarch, 
in particular fo eftimabfe in other refpe£l$, is to be pitied for 
his fervile obfervance of the fenfclefs cuftoms of the Pagan ido- 
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Iatry,and his ridiculous. credulity in dreams, figns, and prodigies. 
He tells us fomewhere, that he abftained a great while from 
eating eggs, upon account of a dream, with which he has not 
thought fit to make us further acquainted. 

The wifeft of the Pagans did not want a juft fenfe of the 
art of divination, and often fpoke of it to each other, and 
even in public, with the utmoft contempt, and in a manner 
fufliciently expreflive of its ridicule. The grave cenfor, Cato, 
was of opinion, that one foothfayer could not look at another 
without laughing. Hannibal was amazed at the fimplicity <5f 
Prufias, whom he had advifed to give battle, upon his being 
diverted from it by the infpeftion of the entrails of a viftim. 
“ What,” faid he, “ have you more confidence in the liver of a* 
“ bealt, than in fo old and experienced a captain as I am?” 
Marcellus, who had been five times conful, and was augur, 
faid, that he had difeovered a method of not being put to a 
ftand by the finifter flight of birds, which was, to keep himfelf 
clofe (hut up in his litter. 

Cicero explains himfelf upon augury without ambiguity or 
referve. Nobody was more capable of fpeaking pertinently 
upon it than himfelf (as Mr. Morin obferves in his differtation 
upon the fame fubjefl.) As he was adopted into the college 
of augurs, he had made himfelf accquainted with the mod 
concealed of their fecrets, and had all poflible opportunity of 
informing himfelf fully in their fcience. That he did fo, luf- 
ficiently appears from the two books he has left us upon 
divination, in which it may be faid he has exhaufted the 
fubjeft. In his fecond, whereiivhfcrefutes his brother Quin* 
tus, who had efpoufed the cauf^TO the augurs, he difputes 
and defeats his falfe rcafonings with a force, and at the fame 
time with fo refined and delicate a raillery, as leaves us no- 
thing to wiih; and he demon ft rates by proofs, that rife upon 
each other in their force, the falfity, contrariety, and impof- 
fibility of that art *. But what is very furprifmg, in the midft 
of all his arguments, he takes occafion to blame the generals 
and magiftrates, who, on important conjeftures, had con- 
temned the prognofticsj and maintains, that the ufe of them, 
as great an abufe as it was in his own fenfe, ought neverthelefs 


* Err.ibat multisln rebus ant'quius: quam vel ufu jam, v<»l doftrina, vel ve- 
tuftarc immutatem v idem us. Rttmetur autem et ad opinioncm vulgi, et ad 
.magnas militates reip. mos, religio, difeiplina, jus augurum, collegi au&ori- 
tas. Nec vero non omni fuppliejo digni P. Claudius L. Junius coniulcs, qui 
contra aulpieia navigaruut. Parenduni enim fuit religioni, pec patrius mo3 
contumatiter repudiandns. Divin. 1 . ii, n. 70, 7 1, 
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to be refpe&cd out of regard to religion, and the prejudice of 
the people. 

All that I have hitherto faid tends to prove, that Faganifm 
was divided into two feds, almoft equally enernies of religion*, 
the one by their fuperftitious and blind regard for the augurs, 
the other by their irreligious contempt and derifion of them. 

The principle of the firft, founded on one fide upon the 
ignorance and weaknefs of matt in the affairs of life, and on 
the other upon the prefcience of the Divinity, andhis almigh- 
ty providence, was true; but the confequence deduced from 
it, in regard to the augurs, falfe and abfurd. They ought 
to have proved that it was certain, the Divinity himfelf had 
e(labli(hed thefe external figns, to denote his intentions, and 
that he had obliged himfelf to a punttual conformity to them 
upon all occaflons; but they had nothing of this kind in their 
fyftenl. The augurs and foothfayers, therefore, were the 
cfFefl: and invention of the ignorance, rafhnefs, curiofity, and 
blind paffions of man, who prefumed to interrogate God, 
and would qjblige him to give anfwers upon his very idle 
imagination and unjuft enterprife. 

The others, who gave no real credit to any thing advanced 
by the fcience pf the augurs, did not fail, however, to obferve 
their trivial ceremonies out of policy, for the better fubjeCting 
the minds of the people to themfelyes, and to reconcile them 
to their own purpofes by the afljftance of fuperftition: but by 
their contempt for the augurs, and the entire conviction of 
their falfity, they were led into a difbelief of the divine pro- 
vidence, and to defpife relyjon itfelf; conceiving it infeparable 
frorfo the numerous abfuromrs of this kind, which rendered it 
ridiculous, and confequently unworthy a man of fenfe. 

Both the one and the other behaved in this mariner, becaufe 
having miftaken the Creator, and abufed the light of nature, 
which might have taught them to know and to adore him, 
they were defervedly abandoned to their own darknefs and 
abfurd opinions* and, if we had not been enlightened by the 
true religion, even at this day we might haye given ourfelves, 
up to the fame fuperftitions* 

OF ORACLES. 

No country was ever richer in, or more productive of oracles 
than Greece. I fliall confine myfelf to thofe which were the 
pioft noted. 

The oracte of J)odona, a city of the Moloflians, was much* 
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celebrated; where Jupiter gave anfwers either by vocal * 
oaks, or doves, which had alfo their language, or by refound- 
ing bafons of brafs, or by the mouths of priefts and prielleffes. 

( p ) The oracles of Trophonius in Boeotia, though he was 
only a fimple hero, was in great reputation. After many 
preliminary ceremonies, as wafhing in the river, offering fa- 
crifices, drinking a water called Lethe, from its quality of 
making people forget every thing, the votaries went down into 
his cave, by fmall ladders, through a very narrow paflage. 
At the bottom was another little cavern, of which the entrance 
was alfo exceeding fmall. There they lay down upon the 
ground, with a certain compofition of honey in each hand, 
which they were indifpenfibly obliged to carry with them. 
Their feet were placed within the opening of the little cave; 
which was no fooner done, than they perceived themfelves 
borne into it with great 'force and velocity. Futurity was 
there revealed to them; but not to all in the fame manner. 
Some faw, others heard wonders. From thence they returned 
quite ftupified, and out of their fenfes, and were placed in the 
chair of Mnemofyne, goddefs of memory; not without great 
need of her affiftance to recover their remembrance, after 
their great fatigue, of what they had feen and heard; admit- 
ting they had feen or heard any thing at all. Paufanias, who 
had confulted that oracle himfelf, and gone through all thefe 
ceremonies, has left a moil ample defcription of it; to which 
* Plutarch adds fome particular circumftances, which I omit, 
to avoid a tedious prolixity. 

1 The temple and oracle of the Branchidae in the neighbour- 
hood of Miletus, fo called from Branchus, the fon of Apollo, 
was veiy ancient, and in great eflcem with all the lonians 
and Dorians of Afia. Xerxes, in his return from Greece, 
burnt this temple, after the priefts had delivered its treafures 
lo him. That prince, in return, granted them an eftablifli- 
ment in the remoteft parts of Afia, to fecure them againft the 
vengeance of the Greeks. After the war was over, the Mi- 
lefians re-eftablifhed that temple with a magnificence, which, 
according to Strabo, furpaffed that of all the other temples of 

p Paufan. 1 . ix. p. 602 , 604, q Tlut dc gen. Socr. p. /^o. 
r Herod. 1 . i. c 157. Strab. 1 . xiv. p. 6/,*. 

* Certain inttruments were fattened to the to^s of oak", which, beii g (haken 
by the wind, or by fome other means, rendered a confuted found. Scjvius 
obferves, that the fame word in the ThefTalian. language, fignifics dove and 
prophetef). , which had £iven room for the fabulous tradition of (loves that {poke. 
It was cafy to make thofe brazen bafons found by fome lecret means, and iu 
tiye what figsificatuin they pteaffd to a confuted and inarticulate noite, 
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G,rcccc. When Alexander the Great had overthrown Darius* 
lie utterly deftroyed the city, where the priefts Branchidae 
had fettled, of which their descendants were at that time in 
a&ual pofieflion, punifhing in the children the Sacrilegious 
perfidy of their fatners. 

9 Tacitus relates fomething very fingulnr, though riot very 
probable, of the oracle of Ciaros, a town of ionia, in Afu 
Minor, near Colophon. “ Germanicus,” fay-s he “ went to 
«« confult Apollo v a{ Claros. It is not a woman, that gives 
<« the anfwers there as at Delphos, but a man chofen out of 
“ certain families, and almolt always of Miletus. It fuflites 
“ to let him know the number and names of thofe who come 
« to confult him. After which he retires into a cave, and 
4t having drunk of the waters of a fpring within it, he delivers 
ct anfwers in verfe upon what the perfons have in their 
u thoughts, though he is often ignorant, and knows nothing 
€i of ccmpofing in meafure. It is faid, that he foretold to 
“ Germanicus nis fudden death, but in dark and ambiguous 
u terms, according to the cuftom of oracles.” 

I omit a great number of other oracles, to proceed to the 
mod famous of them all. It is very obvious that 1 mean the 
oracle of Apollo at Delphos. He was worfhipped there under 
the name of the Pythian, derived from the ferpent Python, 
which he had killed, or from a Greek word, that fignifies to 
inquire, wi )i<rdcti, becaufe people came thither to confult him. 
From thence the Delphic prieftefs was called Pythia, and the 
games there celebrated rhe Pythian games. 

Delphos was an ancient city of Phocis in Achaia. It flood 
upon the declivity, and about the middle of the mountain 
Parnafius, built upon a final! extent of even ground, and 
furrounded with precipices, which fortified it without the help 
of art. 1 Diodorus fays, that there was a cavity upon Farnaf- 
fus, from whence an exhalation rofe, which made the goats 
dance and fkip about, and intoxicated the brain. A fhepherd 
having approached it, out of a defire to know the caufes of fo 
extraordinary an efFeft, was immediately ftized with violent 
agitations of body, and pronounced words, which, without 
doubt, he did not; \mderftand himfelf; However, they foretold 
futurity. Others made the fame experiment, and it was foon. 
rumoured throughout the neighbouring countries The cavity 
was no longer appTQached without reverence. The exhalation 
was concluded to have Something divine in it. A prieftefs 
was appointed for the reception of its qffe&s, and a tripoc^ 

5 Tacit, Annal. f. ii. c. 54. t Lib. xiv, p. 4Z7, 4*8. 
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placed upon the vent, called by the Latins Cortina, perhaps 
from the Ik in k that covered it. From thence (he gave her 
oracles. The city of Delphos rofe infenfibly round about this 
cave, where a temple was erected, which at length became 
very magnificent. The reputation of this oracle almoft ef- 
faced, or at lcaft very much exceeded that of all others. 

At firft a Angle Pythia fufliced to anfwer thofe who came to 
confult the oracle, not yet amounting to any great number: but 
in procefs of time, when it grew into univerfal repute, a fecund 
was appointed to mount the tripod alternately with the firft, and 
a third chofen to fuccecd in cafe of death, or difeafe. There 
were other alfiftants befides tliefe to attend the Pythia in the 
lan£hiavy, of whom the molt confiderable were called pro- 
phets lm 9 it was their bufinefs to take care of the facrifices, and 
to make tlie infpe£tion into them. To thefe the demands of the 
inquirers were delivered either by word of mouth, or in writ- 
ing, and they returned the anfwers, as we {hall fee in the fequcl. 

We muft not confound the Pythia with the Sibyl of Del- 
phos. The ancients reprefent the latter as a woman that roved 
from country to country, venting her predictions. She was at 
the fame time the Sibyl of Delphos, Erythrae, Babylon, Cuma, 
and many other places, from her having refided in them all. 

The Pythia could not prophefy till (he was intoxicated by 
the exhalation from the fandluary. This miraculous vapour 
had not the aftedt at all times and upon all occafions. The god 
was not always in the infpiring humour. At firft he im- 
parted himlelf onty once a year, but at length he was prevail- 
ed upon to vi fit th#Pythia every month. All days were not 
proper, and upon fume it was not permitted to confult the o- 
racle. Thefe unfortunate days cccalioned an oracle's being giv- 
en to Alexander the Great worthy of remark. He was at Del- 
phos to confult the god, at a time w hen the prieftefs pretend- 
ed it was forbid to alk him any queliions, and would not enter 
the temple. Alexander, who was always warm and tenacious, 
took hold of her by the arm to force her into it, when flic 
cried out, Ah , my f on , you are not to he re . h lea! or tny /o>;, you aw 
invincible * Upon which words lie declared lie would have no 
other oracle, and was contented with that he had received. 
The Pythia, before (lie afeended the tiipod, was a long time 
^preparing for it by facrifices, purifications, a fait of three days, 
and many other ceremonies. The god denoted his approach 
by the moving of a laurel, that ftood betore the gate of tire 
temple, which ihook alfo to its \try foundations. 

k Corimu. 1 
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As foon * as the divine vapour, like a penetrating fire, had 
diffufed itfelf through the entrails of the prieftefs, her hair flood 
upright upon her head, her looks grew wild and furious, fhe 
foamed at the mouth, a fudden and violent trembling feized 
her whole body, with all the fymptoms of diftradtion and 
frenzy f. She uttered at intervals fome words almoft inarti- 
culate, which the prophets carefully colle&ed. After fhe had 
been a certain time upon the tripod, fhe was re-condu£ted to 
her cell, where fhe generally continued many days, to recover 
herfelf of her fatigue; and as Lucan fays m , a hidden death 
was often either the reward or punifhment of her enthufiafm; 

Nummis aut poena eft mors immatura recepti, 

Aut pittium. 


The prophets had poets under them, who made the oracles 
into verfes, which were often bad enough, and gave occafion 
to fay, it was very furprifing, that Apollo, who prefided in 
the efioir of the mufes, fhould infpire his prophetefs no better. 
But Plutarch informs us, that the god did not compofe the 
verfes of the oracle. He inflamed the Pythia's imagination, 
und kindled in her foul that living light, which unveiled all 
futurity to her. The words fhe uttered in the heat of her en- 
thufiafm, having neither method nor connexion, and coming 
only by flarts, to ufe that expreflion n , from the bottom of her 
ftomach, or rather from her belly, were collefted with care by 
the prophets, who gave them afterwards to the poets to 


m Lib. V. n 'Eyairr^ifivdo^, 

* Cui talia fanti 

Ante fores, fubito non vultus, non color unus, 

Non Comtae manfere coma:: led pcdlus anhelum 
Et rabie lera corda tumult; majorque viden, 

Nec mortale fonans, afflata eft numine quango 
Jam propiore dti. Virg. JEn. 1. vi. v. 46.— 51. 

f Among tiie .various marks which God has given us in the feriptures to 
dittinguifh his oracles from thofe of the devil, the fury or madnefs, attributed 
h) Virgil to the Pythia, “ et rabie fera cordo tument,’* is one. It is I, lays God, 
that fhew the fallehood of the diviners predictions, and give to fuch as divine, 
the motions of fury and madnels; or, according to Ifa. xliv. 25. %t That fruft- 
" ratetli the tokens of the liar, and rnaketh diviners mad.” Inftead of which, 
the piophets of the true God conllantly gave the divine anfweis in an equal 
and calm tone of voice, ard with a noble tranquillity of behaviour. Another 
dillinguifl.ed mark is, the demons giving their oracles, in fecret places, by-ways, 
and 111 the obkuuty of caves; whereas God gave his in open day, and befoie 
all the wcri.1. il I have not lpoken m fecret, in a dark place of the earth,” Uj, 
xlv. 19. “ 1 have not fpoken in lecret from the beginning,” Ila. xlviii. r6. So 
that God did not permit the devil to imitate his oracles, without impoling fuch 
conditions upon him, as m'gU diftinguilh between the true and talk induration. 
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be turned intoverfe. Thefe Apollo left to their own genius 
and natural talents; as we may fuppofe he did thePythia, when 
lhe compofed verfes, which, though not often, happened fome- 
times. The fubflance of the oracle was infpired by Apollo, 
the manner of exprefling it was the prifcftefs’s own: the oracles 
were,, however, often given in profe. 

The general chara&erifties of oracles were * ambiguity, ob- 
fcurity, and convertibility, to ufe that expreflion, fo that one 
anfwer would agree with feveral various, and fometimes di* 
re£Uy oppofite, events. By the help of this artifice, the de- 
mons, who of themfelves are not capable of ki¥>wing futurity* 
concealed their ignorance, and amufed the credulity qf the 
Pagan world. When Croefus was upon the point of invading 
the Medes, he confulted the oracle of Delphos upon the fuccefs 
of that war, and was anfwered, that by palling the river 
Halys, he would ruin a great empire. What empire, his own, 
or that of his enemies? He was to guefs that; but whatever the 
event might be, the oracle could not fail of being in the right. 
As much may be faid upon the fame god’s anfwer to Pyrrhus, 

Aio te, JEacida, Romanos vincere pofle. 


I repeat it in Latin, becaufe The equivocality, which equally 
implies, that Pyrrhus could conquer the Romans, and the 
Romans Pyrrhus, will not fubfift in a tranflation. Under the 
cover of fuch ambiguities, the god eluded all difficulties, and 
was never in the wrong. 

It muft, however, be confcflcd, that fometimes the anfwer 
of the oracle was clear and circumftantial. I have repeated, 
in the hiftory of Croefus, the ft r.it age m he made ufe of to 
allure himfelf of the veracity of the oracle, which was, to de- 
mand of it, by his ambaflador, what he was doing at a certain 
time prefixed. The oracle of Delphos replied, that he was 
caufing a tortoife and a lamb to be drefied in a veflel of brafs, 
which was really fo The emperor Trajan made a like proof 
upon the god at Hejiopolis, by fending him a letter f fealed up, 
to which he demanded an anfwer. The oracle made no other 
return, than to command a blank paper, well folded and fealed, 

o Macrob. 1. i. Saturnal. c. xxiii. 

* Quod (i aliquis dixeiit inulta ab idolis effe prxdi&a; hoc feiendum, quod 
femper mcndacium junxerint veritati, et fie fententias tem pcraruit ut, feu boui 
frn mali quid aicidiflet, utnimquc poifit intelligi. Hieronym. in cap. xhi. 
Ifaix. He cites the two examples of Croefus and l’yrrhu-,. 

+ It was cuflomary to confult the oracle by fealed letters, which were lard 
uppn the alur of the god unopened. 
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to be delivered to him. Trajan upon the receipt of it, wa& 
ftruck wjlh amazement to fee an anfwcr fo correfpondent with 
his owj/tetter, in whicli he knew he had written nothing. The 
wonderful facility *, with which demons can transfer them- 
l'elves almoft in an inftant from place to place, made it not im- 
poflible for them to give the two related anfwers, and feem to 
foretel in one country what they had feen in another; which is 
Tertullian’s opinion. 

• Admitting it to be true, that fome oracles have been follow- 
ed precifely by the events foretold, we may believe, that God, 
to punifh the blind and facrilegious credulity of the Pagans, 
has fometimes permitted the demons to have a knowledge of 
things to come, and to foretel them diltin&ly enough. Which 
conduit of God, though very much above human comprehen- 
lion, is frequently attelted in the holy feriptures. 

It has been queftioned, whether the oracles, mentioned in 
profane hiftory, lhould be aferibed to the operations of demons, 
or only to the malignity and impofture of men. Wandalc, a 
Dutch phyfician, has maintained the latter; and Monfieur Fon- 
fenelle, when a young man, adopted that opinion, in the per- 
fuafion, to ufe his own words, that it was indifferent, as to the 
truth of Chriftianity whether the oracles were the efleft of the 
agency of fpirits, or a feries of impoftures. Father Baltus, the 
Jefait, profcflbr of the holy feriptures in the univerfity of Straf- 
burgh, has refuted them both in a very folid piece, wherein he 
demonftrates invincibly, wirh the unanimous authority of the 
fathers, that the devils were the real agents in the oracles. He 
attacks, with equal force and fuccefs, the rafhnefs and prefump- 
tion of the Anubaptfll phyfician, who, calling in queflion the 
capacity and difeernment of the holy do&ors, abfurdly endea- 
vours to efface the high idea of all true believers have of thofe 
great leaders of the church, and to depreciate their venerable 
•authority, which is fo great a difficulty to all who deviate from 
the principles of ancient tradition. And if that was ever cer- 
tain ancl confentanious in any thing, it is fo in this point; for 
all the fathers of the church, and ecclefiaflical writers of all 
ages, maintain, and attefi, that the devil was the author of 
idolatry in general, and of oracles in particular. 

This opinion does not oppofe the belief, that the priefts and 


* Omnis fpititus ales. Hoc et angelia et dsemones. Igitur momento ubiquo 
ititii: tot i«b orhis tilts locus unus eft: quid ubi geratur tarn facile feiunt, quan\ 
cnuntiaiit. Vt ; ontrfb divimt.is creditur, quia fubftantia ignoratur. Ccetcruni 
tdludiiKtn de coqui cum carnibus pecudis Pythius co modo rcnunciavit, quq^ 
fypra dixmius. Mumuitu apud Lydiam fuerat. Tertul. in Apojpg. 
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prifefteltes were frequently guilty of fraud and impofturc in the 
anfwers of the oracles. For is not the devil the father and 
prince of lies? In the Grecian hiftory we have feen more than 
once the Delphic prieftefs fuffer herfelf to be corrupted by 
prefents. It was from that motive, {he perfuaded the Lacede- 
monians to aflift the people of Athens in the expulfion of the 
thirty tyrants, that fhe caufed Demaratus to be diverted of the 
royal dignity to make way for Cleomcnes; and drcft up an ora- 
cle to fupport the impoftor of Lyfander, when he endeavoured 
to change the fuccellion to the throne of bparta. And I am 
apt to believe, that Themiftocles, who well knew the import- 
ance of acting againft the Pcrfians by fca, infpired the god with 
the anfwer he gave, to defend t hemf elves with walls of wood °. 
Demofthenes, convinced that the oracles were frequently fug- 
gefted by pallion or intereft, and fufpedting with reafon, that 
Philip had inftrudled them to fpeak in his favour, boldly de- 
clared that the Pythia philippized y and bade the Athenians and 
Thebans remember, that Pericles and Epaminondas, inftead 
of liftening to, and amufing themfelvcs with the frivolous an- 
fwers of the oracle,, thofe idle bugbears of the bafe and cow- 
ardly; confulted only reafon in the choice and execution of 
their meafures. 

The fame father Baltus examines with equal fuccefs the 
ccflation of oracles, a fecond point in the clifpute. Mr. Wan- 
dale, to oppofe witli fome advantage a truth fo glorious to 
Jefus Chrifl, the fubverter of idolatry, had falfified the fenfe 
of the fathers, by making them lay, that oracles ceafed precifc - 
ly at tb* ry ' ( 'hi if s birth . 1 he learned apologilt for the 

fathers ihew; tlmt iiicy all oracled did not ceafe till 

after our Saviour's birth, and *.*k preaching of his gofpe.1; not 
on a fudden, but in proportion to his falutary doctrines being 
known to mankind, and gan:r.*g ground in the world. Tin; 
unanimous opinion of the fathers is confirmed by the unex- 
ceptionable evidence of great numbers of the Pagans, who 
agree with them as to the lime when the oracles ceafed. 

What an honour to the Chriftian religion was this filencc 
impofed upon the oracles by the vi&oiy of Jefus Chrifl? 
Every Chriltiaii had this pow r er. p Tertudian in one of hh, 
apologies, challenges the Pagans to make the experiment, and 
confents that a Chriftian fhould be put to death, if he did not 
oblige thefc givers of oracles to confcfs themfelvcs dc\ ils. 
• d Ladlantius informs us, that every Chriftian could filencc 

o i 5 lut. in Dcmofth. p. 8^4. p Tcr f ul. in Apolcvj. 

d Lib. dc vcr.i fapient. c, ssvii. 
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them by the fign of the crofs. And all the world knows, that 
when Julian the Apoftate Was at Daphne, a fuburb of Anti- 
och, to confult Apollo, the god notwithftanding all the facri- 
fices offered to him, continued mute, and only recovered his 
fpeech to anfwer thofe who inquired the caufe of his (ilence* 
that they muft afcribe it to the interment of certain bodies in 
the neighbourhood. Thofe were the bodies of Chriftian mar- 
tyrs, amongft which was that of St. Babylas. 

This triumph of the Chriftian religion ought to give us a* 
due fenfe of our obligations to Jefus Chrift, and, at the fame 
time, of the darknels to which all mankind were abandoned 
before his coming. We have feen, amongft the Carthagi- 
nians *, fathers and mothers more cruel than wild beafts, 
inhumanly giving up their children, and annually depopulat- 
ing their cities, by deftroying the moft florid of their youth, 
in obedience to the bloody dilates of their oracles and falfe 
gods. The victims were chofen without any regard to rank, 
lex, age, or condition. Such bloody executions were honoured 
with the name of facrifices, and defigncd to make the gods 
propitious. “ What greater evil," cries La&antius, c< could they 
“ inflidl in their moft violent difpleafure, than to deprive their 
“ adorers of all fenfe of humanity, to make them cut the 
« throats of their own children, and pollute their facrilegious 
“ hands with fuch execrable paracides!” 

A thoufand frauds and impoftures, openly dete&ed at Del- 
phos, and every where elfe, had not opened men’s eyes, nor 
in the leaft diminiihed the credit of the oracles, which fubfifted 
upwards of two thoufand years, and was carried to an incon- 
ceivable height, even in the fenfe of the greateft men, the 
moft profound philofophers, the moft powerful princes, and 
generally among the moft civilized nations* and fuch as valued 
themfelves moft upon their wifdom and policy. The eftima- 
tion they were in, may be judged from the magnificence 
of the temple of Delphos, and the immenfe riches amafied 
in it through the fuperflitious credulity of nations and mo- 
narchs. 


* Tam barbaros, tam immanes fuifle homines, Mi parriciditim ftnim, id eft 
tetrum atque execrabile humano generi facinub iairificiuiii vorarent. Cum tone- 
rasatque innocentcs anmias, quae maxune eft actasparentibusdulcior, fine ullo 
reipe<5tu pictatisextinguejunt, immanitatemque omnium beftiarum, qiiKtamen 
ftetus fuos amant, feritate fupcrareiit, O dementiam iufanabilcm! Quid illis ifti 
amplius facere pofient fi eflem iratifiimi quam faciunt prppitii? L'um fuo* 
culrorcs pauiculiis inquinant, orbiiatibu® m^ctant, humuuU ienfibus ipoliant# 
i.a<5lant. 1, i. c. ai. 
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* The temple of Delphos having been burnt about the fifty 
eight Olympiad, the Amphyflions, thofe celebrated judges of 
Greece, took upon themfelves the care of rebuilding it. They 
agreed with an architefl for three hundred talents, which 
amounts to nine hundred thoufand liVres. The cities of 
Greece were to furnifh that funu The inhabitants of Delphos 
were taxed a fourth part of it, and made gatherings in all 
parts, even in foreign nations, for that purpofe. Amafis, at 
that time king of Egypt, and the Grecian inhabitants of his 
country, contributed confiderable fums towards it. The Ale- 
meonidcs, a potent family of Athens, were charged with the 
conduit of the building, and made it more magnificent by 
confiderable additions of their own, than had been propofed 
in the model. 

Gyges, king of Lydia, and Crceftrs, one of his fuccelTors, 
enriched the temple of Delphos with an incredible number of 
prefents. Many other princes, cities, and private perfons> 
by their example, in a kind of emulation of each other, had 
heaped up in it, tripods, veflels, tables, fhields, crowns, 
chariots, and ftatues of gold and filver of all fizes, equally 
infinite in number and value. The prefents of gold, which. 
Crocfus only made to this temple, amounted, according to 
Herodotus f , to upwards of 254 talents; that is, about. 
762,000 French livres *; and perhaps thofe of filver to as 
much. Moft of thefe prefents were in being in the time o: 
Herodotus. ? Diodorus Siculus, adding thofe of other princes 
to them, makes their amount ten thoufand talents, or thirty 
millions of livres f. 

h Amongft the ftatues of gold, confccratcd by Crcefus in 
the temple of Delphos, was placed that of a female baker; of 
which this was the occafion. Alyattus, Croefus’s father,, hid- 
ing married a fecond wife, by whom he had children, Ihc. 
contrived to get rid of her fon-in-law, that the crown might 
defeend to her own iflue. For this purpofe {he engaged the 
female baker to put poifon into a loaf, that was to be fervai 
at the young prince's table. The woman, who- was (truck 
with horror at the crime, in which (he ought to have had no 
part at all, gave Croefus notice of it. The poifonect loaf was 
ierved to the queen’s own children, and their death, fecured the 
crown to the lawful fucceflbr. When he afeended the thront\ 
iu gratitude to his benefa£trefs, he erected a ftatue to her Li 

e Herod. L ii. c. 180. & 1 . v. c. 6 %. f Hrrod. 1. i. c. 50, ci. 
ft niocl. !. x\i. p. 453* h Plut. dc Vvth.onic. p. 401. 

* Abmjt 300. Sterling. ! About £ i.^oacv 
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the temple of Delphos. But may we conclude that a perfbnt 
of fo mean* a condition could deferve fo great an honour? 
Plutarch anfwers in the affirmative, and with a much better 
title, he fays, than many of the fo- much- vaunted conquerors 
and heroes, who have acquired their fame only by murder and 
deveftation. 

It is not be wondered, that fuch immenfe riches fhould 
tempt the avarice of mankind, and expofe Delphos to being 
frequently pillaged. Without mentioning more ancient times, 
Xerxes, who invaded Greece with a million of men, endea- 
voured to fieze upon the fpoils of this temple. Above an 
hundred years after, the Phoceans, near neighbours of Del- 
phos, plundered it at feveral times. The fame rich booty was 
the foie motive of the irruption of the Gauls into Greece under 
Brennus. The guardian god of Delphos, if we may believe 
hiftorians, fometimes defended this temple by furprifmg pro- 
digies; and at others, either from incapacity or confufion, 
fuffred himfelf to be plundered. When Nero made this 
temple, fo famous throughout the univerfe, a vifit, and found 
in it five hundred brafs ftatues of illullruous men and gods to 
his liking, which had been confecrated to Apollo (more of 
gold and filver having undoubtedly difappeared upon his ap- 
proach) he ordered them to be taken down, and fhippvng them 
on board his vcflils, carried them with him to Rome* 

Thofe who would be more particularly informed concerning 
the oracles and riches of the temple of Delphos, may confult 
fome diflertations upon them, printed in the Memoirs of the 
Accademy of Bella, Lettres of which 1 have made good ufe, 
according to my cuftom. 

OF THE GAMES AND COMBATS. 

Games and combats made a part of the religion, and had 
a {hare in almoft all the feftivals of the ancients; and for that 
reafon it is proper to treat of them in this place. Whether 
we confider their origin or the defign of their inftitution, we 
{hall not be furprifed at their being fo much pradtifed in the 
belt governed ftates. ■ 

Hercules, Thefeus, Caflor, and Pollux, and the greateft 
heroes of antiquity were not only the inftttutors or reftorers of 
them, but thought it glorious to (hare «ifcjhe exercife of them, 
and meritorious to fucceed therein. The fubduers of monfters. 


i Vo 1. in. 
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?,\\d of the common enemies of mankind, thought it no dif- 
grace to them, to afpire at the victories in thefe combats; nor 
that the new wreaths, with which their brows were encircled 
in the folemnization of thefe games, took any luftre from thofe 
they had before acquired. Hence the moft famous poets made 
thefe combats the fubjedk of their verfes; the beauty of whofe 
poetry, whilft it immortalized themfelves, feemed to promife 
an eternity of fame to thofe whofe vi&ories it fo divinely cele- 
brated. Hence arofe that uncommon ardour, which animated 
all Greece to imitate the ancient heroes, and, like them, to 
lignalize themfelves in the public combats. 

A reafon more folid which refults from the nature of thefe 
combats, and of the people who ufed them, may be given for 
their prevalence. The Greeks, by nature warlike, and equally 
intent upon forming the bodies and minds of their youth, 
introduced thefe exercifes, and annexed honours to them, in’ 
order to prepare the younger fort for the profeifion of arms, 
to confirm theif ^health, to render them Itronger and more 
robuft, to inure them to fatigues, and to make them intrepid 
in dole fight, in which, the ufe of fire-arms being then un- 
known, the ftrength of body generally decided the victory. 
Thefe athletic exercifes fupplied the place of thofe in ufe a- 
mongft our nobility, as dancing, fencing, riding the great 
horfe, &c. but they did not confine themfelves to a graceful 
mien, nor to the beauties of a (hape and face; they were for 
joining ftrength to the charms of perfon. 

It is true, thefe exercifes, fo illuftrious by their founders, 
and fo ul'eful in the ends at firft propofed from them, intro- 
duced public matters, who taught them tp young perfons, and 
praftifing them with fuccefs, made public fhew and oftenta- 
tion of their lkill. This fort of men applied themfelves folely 
to the practice of this art, and carrying it to an excefs, they 
formed it into a kind of fcience, by the addition of rules and 
refinements; often challenging each other out of a vain emula- 
tion, till at length they degenerated into a profeilion of people, 
who, without any other employment, or merit, exhibited 
themfelves as a fight for the diveffion of the public. Our 
dancing-malters are not unlike them in this refpedf, whofe 
natural and original deiignation was to teach youth a graceful 
manner of walking, and a good addrefs; but now we fee them 
mount the ftage, and perform ballets in the garb of comedians, 
capering, jumping, flapping, and making variety of ftrange 
unnatural motions. We (hall fee, in the fcquel, what ooinion 
Vol. 1. £ 
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the ancients had of their profefled combatants and wreftling- 
mafters. 

There were four kinds of games folemnized in Greece, 
The Olympic, fo called from Olympia* otherwife Pifa, a town 
of Elis in Peleponnefus; near which they were celebrated after 
the expiration of every four year9, in honour of Jupiter Olym- 

S iicus. The Pythic, facred to Appollo Pythius *, fo called 
rom the ferpent Python, killed by him; they were alfo cele- 
brated every four years. The Nemaan , which took their name 
from Nemaea, a city and foreft of Peleponnefus, and were 
either inftituted or reftored by Hercules, after he had (lain the 
lion of the Nemxan foreft. They were folemnized every two 
years. And laftly, the Ifthmian; celebrated upon the Ifthmua 
of Corinth, from four years to four years irt honour of Neptune. 

* Thefeus was the reftorer of them, and they continued even 
after the ruin of Corinth. That perfons might be prefent at 
thefe public fports with greater quiet and fecurity, there was 
a general fufpenfion of arms, and ceflation of hoftilities 
throughout all Greece, during the time of their celebration. 

In thefe games, which were folemnized with incredible 
magnificence, and drew together a prodigious concourfe of 
fpetlators from all parts, a fimple wreath was all the reward 
of the vigors. In the Olympic games "it was compofed of 
wild olive. In the Pythic of laurel. In the Nemaean of 
green parfley and in the Ifthmian, of the fame herb.. The 
inftitutors of thefe games implied from thence, that only 
honour, and not mean and fordid intereft, ought to be the 
motive of great aflions. Of what were men not capable, 
aepuftomed to a&'folely from fo glorious a principle 01 ! We 
have feen in the Perfian war, that Tigranes, one of the moft 
confiderable captains in the army of Xerxes, having heard the 
prizes in the Grecian games deferibed, cried out with afto- 
nilhment, addreffing himfelf to Mardonius, who commanded 
in chief, j- Heavens f againft what men are you leading us? Infenfi - 
ble to intereft, they combat only for glory ! Which exclamation, 
though looked upon by Xerxes as an effeft of abjett fear, 
abounds with fenfe and judgment. 

n It was from the fame principle the Romans, whilft they 
bellowed upon other occafions crowns of gold of great value. 


k PaufS& n. p. 88. 1 Apiom. m Herod. 1. viii. c. 88. 

n Plin. 1 . xvi. c. 4. 

* Several reafons are giver for this name. 

I YIkXol), MaaJflw*, Kotvevs \x uvfyaf- l U fl’lfi 
tuv toy aya/va XMtvreu, kKKot iprris. 
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perfiftcd always In giving only a wreath of oaken leaves to him 
who faved the life of a citizen.’ " Oh manners, worthy of 
u eternal remembrance!” cries Pliny, in relating this laudable 
cuftom. “ O grandeur, truly Roman, that would aflign no 
“ other reward but honour, for the prefervation of a citizen! 
u a fervice, indeed, above all reward; thereby fufficiently argu- 
fC ing it their opinion, that it was criminal to fave a man's life 
f< from the motive of lucre and intereft!” 0 mores aternos , qui 
taut a opera bonore folo donaverint; et curb reliquas' coronas auro com- 
mendarent) falutem civis in pretio ejje noluerint % clara proftjjtone 
fervari quulem hominem nejas ejfe lucri caufa ! 

Amongft all the Grecian games, the Olympic held undenia- 
bly the firft ' rank, and that for three reafons. They were 
facred to Jupiter the greateft of the gods; inftituted by Hercu- 
les, the firft of the heroes; and celebrated with more pomp, 
and magnificence, amidft a greater con'courfe of fpettators 
from all parts, than any of the reft. 

0 If Paufanias may be believed, women were prohibited to 
be prefent at them upon pain of death; and during their con- 
tinuance, it was ordained, that no woman (hould approach the 
place where the games were celebrated, or pafs on that fide 
of the river Alpheus. One only was fo bold as to violate this 
law, and flipped in difguife amongft the combatants. She 
was tried for the offence, and would have fuffered for it, ac- 
cording to the law, if the judges, in regard to her father, her 
brother, and her fon, who had all been vittors in the 
Olympic games, had not pardoned her offence, and faved her 
life. 

This law was very comformable with the Grecian manners, 
amongft whom the ladies were very referved, feldom appeared 
in public, had feparatc apartments, called Gynacea y and never 
eat at table with the men when ftrangers were prefent. It 
was certainly inconfiftent with decency to admit them at fome 
of the games, as thofe of wreftling, and the pancratium, in 
which the combatants fought naked. 

p The fame Paufanias tells us in another place, that the 
prieftefs of Ceres had an honourable feat in thefe games, and 
that virgins were not denied the liberty of being prefent at 
them. For my part, I cannot conceive the reafon of fuch in- 
confiftency, which indeed feems incredible. 

The Greeks thought nothing comparable to the vi&ory in 
thefe games. They looked upon it as the perfeftion of glory. 


E 2 


o Paufan. 1. v. p. 297. 


p Paufin. I. vi. p- 3fo- 
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and did uot believe it permitted to mortals to defrre any' 
thing'bey.ond it. * Cicero afliires us, that with them it was 
W lefe hoaourable than the confular dignity in its original 
fplendour with the ancient Romans. And in another place he 
feyS, that f to conquer at Olympia, was almoft, in the fenfe 
of the, Grecians, more great and glorious, than to receive the 
honour of a triumph at Rome. Horace fpeaks in (till ftronger 
terms upon this kind of victory. % He is not afraid to lay, 
that it exalts the viElor above human nature ; they were no longer 
men but gods . 

We (hall fee hereafter what extraordinary honours were 
paid to the viftor, of which one of the mod affe&ing was to 
date the year with his name. Nothing could more effectually 
enliven their endeavours, and make them regardlefs of ex- 
pences, than the aflurance of immortalizing their names, 
which, for the future, would be annexed to the calendar, and 
in the front of all laws made in the fame year with the vittory. 
To this motive may be added, the joy of knowing, that their 
praifes would be celebrated by the mod famous poets, and 
(hare in the entertainment of the mod illudrious aflemblies; 
for thefe odes were fung in every houfe, and had a part in 
every entertainment. What could be a more powerful in- 
centive to a people, who had no other obje£l and aim than 
that of human glory? 

I (hall confine myfelf upon this head to the Olympic games, 
which continued five days; and (hall deferibe, in as brief a 
manner as poffible, the feveral kinds of combats of which they 
were compofed. Mr. Burette has treated this fubjeft in feve- 
ral: difiertations, printed in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Belles LettreS} wherein purity, perfpicuity, and elegance of 
ftyle are united with profound erudition. I make no fcruple 
in appropriating to my ufe the riches of my brethren; and, 
upon this fubje£t of the Olympic games, have made very free 
with the late Abbe Maflieu’s remarks upon the Odes of Pindar. 

The combats, which had the greatell (hare iti the folemnity 
of the public games, were boxing, wreftling, the pancratium, 
the difeuft or quoit, and racing. To thefe may be added the 

* 01 vmpionun vi&oria, Grxcis confulatus ille antiquus videbatur. Tufcul. 
Qneft. lib. ii. n. 41. 

j Olympionicam efle apud Gracos prope majus fuit et gloriofus, quam Roma 
triumphafle. Pro. Flacco. num. xxxi. 

J Palmaque nobilis 

Terrarum dominos cvphit ad deoR. Hon. Od. i. lib. I. 

Sive quos Elea domum reducit 

Palma cojlciU*. Ho*. Od. ii. lib. 4 
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sxercifes of leaping, throwing the dart, and that of the tro- 
chus or wheel; but as thefe were neither important, nor of 
any great reputation, I ihall content myfelf with having only 
mentioned them in this place. For the better methodizing the 
particulars of thefe games and exercifes, it will be neceffary 
to begin with an account of the Athletse, or Combatants. 

OF THE ATHLETJE, OR COMBATANTS. 

The term Athletse is derived from the Greek word 
which fignifies labour, combat. This name was given to thofe 
who exercifed themfelves with defign to difpute the prizes in 
the public games. The art by which they formed themfelves 
for thefe encounters, was called Gymnaltic, from the Ath- 
lete’s pradlifing naked. 

Thofe who were defigned for this profefiion frequented, 
from their mod tender age, the Gymnafia or Palseftrse, which 
were a kind of academies maintained for that purpofe at the 
public expence. In thefe places, fuch young people were un- 
der the dirc&ion of different matters, who employed the molt 
effectual methods to inure their bodies for the fatigues of the 
public games, and to form, them for the combats. The regi- 
men they were under was very hard and fevere. At firft they 
had no other nourifhmcnt hut dried figs, nuts, foft cheefe, and 
a grofs heavy fort of bread, called They were abfolutely 

forbid the ufe of wine, and enjoined continence; which Horace 
expreffes thus d , 

Qui ftudet optatam curiu contingere metam 
Multa tulit fecitque puer; fu davit et alfit, 

Abftinuit venere et vino. 

Who, in th* Olympic race, the prize would gain. 

Has borne from early youth fatigue and pain, 

Excd’s of heat and cold has often try*d. 

X-ove’s fofturfs haiiilK’d, and the glafa deny’d. 

St. Paul, by an allufion to the Athlete, exhorts the Corinthi- 
ans, near whofe city the Ifthmian games were celebrated, to 
a fober and penitent life. Tho/e •who ftrive , fays he, for the 
m aft cry, are temperate in all things: now they do it to obtain a cor- 
ruptible crown , but wean incorruptible . Tertullian ufes the fame 
thought to encourage the martyrs. * He makes a comparifon 

d Art. Poet. v. 41a* 

* Nempe enim er Athletse fegrtgantur ad ihi&iorem difeiplinam, ut robori 
xditicando vacent; contimnrur a luxuria, a cibis la: t ion bus, a potu jucundioie; 
tniguntyr, cruciantur, fitiguiitur. Tertul. ad Martyr, 

E 3 
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from what the hope6 of yidlpry made the Athletae endure. He 
repeats the fevere and painful exercifes they were obliged to 
undergoi the continual anguilh and conftraint, in which they 
pafled the beft years of their lives; and the voluntary privation 
which they impofed upon themfelves, pf all that was molt af- 
fecting and grateful to theijr pafiions. • It is. true, the Athlet* 
did not always obferve fa fevere a regimen, but at length fub- 
ftituted in its (lead a voracity and indolence extremely remote 
from it. 

The Athletse, before their exercifes, were rubbed with oils 
and ointments to make their bodies more fupple and vigorous. 
At firft they made ufe of a belt, with an apron or fcarf fat- 
tened to it, for their more decent appearance in the combats* 
but one of the combatants happening to lofe the vittory by 
this covering’s falling off, that accident was the occafion of 
facrificing modefty to convenience, and retrenching the apron 
for the future. The Athletae were only naked in fome exer- 
cifes, as wreftling, boxing, the pancratium, and the foot-race. 
They pra&ifed a kind of noviciate in the Gymnafia for ten 
months, to accomplifli themfelves in the feverai exercifes by 
arduous application* and this they did in the prefence of 
fuch as curiofity or idlenefs conduced to look on. But when 
the celebration of the Olympic games drew nigh, the Athletae 
who were to appear in them, were kept to double exercife. 

Before they were admitted to combat, other proofs were 
required* as to birth, none but Greeks were to be received. 
It was alfo neceffary, that their manners fliould be unexcep- 
tionable, and their condition free. No ftranger was admitted 
to combat in the Olympic games* and when Alexander, the 
fon of Amyntas king of Macedon, prefented himfelf to difpute 
the prize, his competitors, without any regard to the royal dig- 
nity, oppofed his reception as a Macedonian, and confequently 
a Barbarian and a ftranger, nor could the judge be prevailed 
upon to admit him till he had proved in. due form, his family 
originally defeended from the Argives* 

The perfons who prefided in the games, called Agonothet# % 
Athlothetd . ■, and fiel!anodicd> regiftered the name and country 
of each champion* and upon the opening of the games an 
herald proclaimed the names of the combatants. They were 
then made to take an oath, that they would religioufly obferve 
the feverai laws preferibed in each kind of combat, and to do 
nothing contrary to the eftablifhed orders, and regulations of 
the games. Fraud, artifice, and exceflive violence, were abr 
folutely prohibited* and the maxim fo generally received elfc 
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wher/e, that it is indifferent whether an enemy is conquered by 
deceit or valour, was baniflied from thefe combats. The ad* 
drefsof a combatant, expert in all the turns of his art, who knew 
how to fhift and fence dexteroufly, to put the change upon 
his adverfary with art and fubtilty, and to improve the lead ad- 
vantages, mult not be confounded here with the cowardly and 
knavifli cunning of one, who, without regard to the laws pre- 
ferred, employs the molt unfair means to vanquilh his com- 
petitor. Thofe who difpute the prize in the feveral kinds of 
combats, drew lots for their precedency in them. 

It is time to bring our champions to blows, and to run over 
the different kinds of combats, in which they exercifed them- 
felves. 


OF WRESTLING. 

Wrestling is one of the mod ancient exercifes of which 
we have any knowledge, having been pra&ifed in the time of 
the patriarchs, as the wrellling of the angel with Jacob proves r . 
Jacob fupported the angel's attack fo vigoroufly, that, perceiv- 
ing he could not throw fo rough a wreftler, he was reduced 
to make him lame by touching the Gnew of his thigh, which 
immediately fhrunk up. 

Wreftling among the Greeks, as well as other nations, wai 
pra&iled at firft with fimplicity, little art, and in a natural 
manner^ the weight of the body, and th*e ftiength of the muf- 
cles, having more (hare of it, than addrefs and (kill. The feus 
was the firft that reduced it to method, and refined it with 
the rules of art. He was alfo the .firft who eftablifhed the 
public lchools, called PaUJ}nt % where the young people had 
mailers to inftru& them in it. 

The wreitlers, before they began their combats, were rub- 
bed all over in a rough manner, and afterwards anointed with 
oils, which added to the ftrength and flexibility of their limbs. 
But as this un£tion, in making the (kin too (lippery, rendered 
it difficult for them to take hold of each other, they remedied 
that inconvenience, fometimes by rolling themfelves in the 
dull of the Palaeftrx, fometimes by throwing a fine fandupoti 
each other, kept for that purpofe in the Xyftae, or porticoes 
of the Gymnafia. 

Thus prepared, the. wreftlers began their combat. They 
were matched two againft two, and fometimes feveral couples 
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contended at the* fame time. In this combat, the whole aim 
m& dcfign of the wrefUera was to throw their adversary upon 
the ground. ‘ Both ftrength and art were employed to this 
purpofe: they feized each other by the arras, drew forwards* 
pufhed backwards, ufed many dilloTtions and twiftings of the 
body; locking theirlimbs into each other’s, ft i zing by the neck, 
throttling, prefling in their arms, ftruggling, plying on all Tides, 
lifting from the ground, dafliing their heads together like 
jams, and twilling one another’s necks. The mod confider- 
able advantage in the wreftler’s art, was to make himfelf 
matter of his adverfary’s legs, of which a fall was the imme- 
diate confequence* From whence Plautus fays, in his Pfeu- 
dolus, fpeaking of wine, * He is a dangerous wrt/tler , he pre - 
fently takes one by the heels. The Greek terms b™ rxiXtfyiv, and 
impiluv, and the Latin word fupplantare , feemed to imply, that 
one of thefe arts confided in ftooping down to feize the anta- 
gonift under the foies of his feet, and in railing them up to 
give them a fall. 

In this manner the Athletae wreftlcd Handing, the combat 
ending with the fall of one of the competitors. But when it 
happened that the wreftler, who was down, drew his adver- 
fary along with him, either by art or accident, the combat 
continued upon the fand, the antagonifts tumbling and twin- 
ing with each other in a thoufand different ways, till one of 
them got uppermoil, and compelled the other to afk quarter, 
and confeffed himfelf vanquilhed. There was a third fort of 
wreftling, called Ak^e jgicrp}*, from the Athletae’s ufing only 
their hands in it,' without taking hold of the body as in the 
other kinds; and this exercife ferved as a prelude to the greater 
combat. It confided in intermingling their lingers, and in 
fqueezing them with all their force; in pufhing one another, 
by joining the palms of their hands together; in twiding their 
lingers, wrids, and other joints of the arm, without the af- 
fldance of any other member; and the victory was his, who 
obliged his opponent to alk quarter. 

The combatants were to fight three times fucceffively, and 
to throw their antagonids at lead twice, before the prize could 
be adjudged to them. 

s Homer defcribeS the wredling of Ajax and Ulyffes; Ovid, 
that of Hercules and Achelous; Lucan, of Hercules and An- 
taeus; and the Thebaid of Statius, of Tydeus and Agylleus. 

s Iliad. 1 . xxiii. v. 708, &c. Ovid. Metam. 1 . ix. v. 3 » , &c. Pharf. 1 . iv. 
V- 61 2 . 6tat. 1 . v. vi. 147. 

* Captat pedes primum, ludiator dolofus eft. 
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The wreftlers of greateft reputation amongft the Greeks, 
were Milo of Croton, whofe hiftory I have related elfewhere at 
large, and Polydamus. The latter,* aloi>e and without arm*, 
killed a furious lion upon mount Olympus, in imitation of 
Hercules, whom he propofed to himfelf as a model in this 
aCtion. Another time, having feized a bull by one of his hinder 
legs, the bead could not get loofe without leaving his hoof in 
his hands. He could hold a chariot behind, while the coach- 
man whipped his horfes in vain to make them go forward, 
Parius Nothus, king of Perfia, hearing of his prodigious 
ftrength, was defirous of feeing him, and invited him to Sufa. 
Three foldiers of that prince's guard, and of that bard which 
the Perfian’s called immortal y e deemed the moft warlike of 
their troops, were Ordered to fall upon him. Our cham- 
pion fought and killed them all three. 

OF BOXING, OR THE CESTUS. 

Boxing is a combat at handy blows, from whence it derives 
its name. The combatants covered their fills with a kind of 
oftenfive arms, called Cestus , and their heads with a fort of 
leather cap, to defend their temples and ears, which were 
moft expofed to blows, and to deaden their violence. The 
Ccftus was a kind of gauntlet, or glove made of ftraps of 
leather, and plated with brafs, lead, or iron, withinfide. 
Their ufe was to ftrengthen the hands of the combatants, and 
to add violence to their blows. 

Sometimes the Athlete came immediately to the moft vio- 
lent blows, and began with charging in the moft furious man- 
ner. Sometimes whole hours paffed in harrafluig and 
fatiguing each other, by a continual extenfion of their arms, 
rendering each other's blows ineffectual, and endeavouring in 
that manner of defence to keep off their adverfary. But when 
they fought with the utmoll fury, they aimed chiefly at the 
head and face, which parts they were moft careful to defend, 
by either avoiding or catching the blows made at them. When 
a combatant came on to throw himfelf with all his force and 
vigour upon another, they had a furprifing addrefs in avoid- 
ing the attack, by a nimble turn of the body, which threw 
the imprudent adverfary down, and deprived him of the 
viClory. 

However fierce the combatants were againft each other, 
their being exhaufted by the length of the combat, would fre- 
quently reduce them t q the neceility of making a truce: upon. 
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which the battle was fufpended for fome minutes, that were 
employed in recovering their fatigue, and rubbing off the 
fweat in which tjiey wer,e bathed: after which they renewed 
the fight, till one of them, by letting fall his arips through 
weaknefs, or by ftfooning away, explained that he could no 
longer fupport the pain or fatigue, and defi red quarter; which 
was confdling himfelf vanquilhed. 

Boxing was one df the rudeft and mod dangerous of the 
gymnaftic combats; becaufe, befides the danger of being crip- 
pled, the combatants ran the hazard of their lives. They 
tometimes fell down dead, or dying, upon the fand; though 
thatfeldom happened, except the vanquifhed perfonperfiftedtoo 
long in not acknowledging his defeat: yet it was common for 
them to quit the fight with a countenance fo disfigured, that 
it was not eafy to know them afterwards; carrying away with 
them the fad marks of their vigorous refinance, fuch as 
bruifes and contufions in the face, the lofs of an eye, their 
teeth knocked out, their jaws broken, or fome more confidcr- 
able fra&ure. 

We find in the poets, both Latin and Greek, feveral de- 
feriptions of this kind of combat. In Homer, that of Epeus 
and Euryalus *; in Theocritus, of Pollux and Amycus; in Ap- 
pollonius Rhodius, the fame battle of Pollux and Amycus; in 
Virgil, that of Dares and Entellus; and in Statius, and Vale-* 
lius Flaccus, of feveral other combatants* 

OF THE PANCRATIUM. 

The Pancratium u was fo called from two Greek words* 
which fignify that the whole forceot the body was neceffaryfor 
fucceeding in it. It united boxing and wrefUing in the fame 
fight, borrowing from one its manner of ftruggling and fling- 
ing, and from the other, the ait of dealing blows, and of a- 
voiding them with fuccefs. In wredling it was not permitted 
to ftrike with the hand, nor in boxing to feize each other in 
the manner of wreftlers: but in the Pancratium, it was not 
only allowed to make ufe of all the gripes and artifices of wreft- 
ling, but the hands and feet, and even the teeth and nails* 
might be employed to conquer an antagonift. 

This combat was the moft rude and dangerous. A Pan- 
cratiaft in the Olympic games (called Arrichion, or Arrachion) 
perceiving himfelf almoit fufFocated by his adverfary, who had 

t Diofcor. Idyl. xxii. Argonaut, lib. ii. JEncid. 1. i. Thcbai&L vi. Arg<^ 
zidut. 1. iv. U H«v rgxrsi. 
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got faft hold of him by the throat, at the fame time that he 
held him by the foot, broke one of his enemy’s toes, the ex- 
treme anguifli of which obliged him to alk quarter at the very 
inftant Arrichion, himfelf expired. The Agonothetae crowned 
Arrichion, though dead, and proclaimed him vi&or. Philo- 
ftratus has left us a very lively defcription of a painting, which 
reprefented this combat. 

OF THE DISCUS, OR QUOIT. 

The Difcus was a kind of quoit of a round form, made 
fometimes of wood, but more frequently of (lone, lead or 
other metal; as iron, or brafs. Thofe who ufed this exercife 
were called Difcoboli, that is, flingers of the Difcus. The 
epithet xurvftctiios which fignifies borne upon the fjoulders , given 
this inftrument by Homer, fufficiently fhews, that it was of 
too great a weight to be carried from place to place in the 
hands only, and that the fhoulders were neceffary for the fup- 
port of fuch a burthen any fpace of time. 

The intent of this exercife, as of almoft all the others, was 
to invigorate the body, and to make it more capable of fup- 
porting the weight and ufe of arms. In war they were often 
obliged to carry fuch loads, as appear exceflive in thefe days, 
either of provifions, fafeines, pallifades; or in fealing the walls, 
when, to equal the height of them, fevcral of the -befiegers 
mounted upon the fhoulders of each other. 

The Athletx, in hurling the Difcus, put themfelvcs into 
the bed pofture they could, to add force to their cafl. They 
advanced one foot, upon which leaning the whole weight of 
their bodies they poifed the Difcus in their hands, and then 
whirling it round feveral times almoft horizontally, to add force 
to its motion, they threw it off with the joint ftrength of hands, 
arms, and body, which had all a fliare in the vigour of the 
difeharge. He that flung the Difcus fartheft was the viftor. 

The moft famous painters and fculptors of antiquity, in their 
endeavours to reprefent naturally the attitudes of the Difcoboli, 
have left pofterity many matter- pieces in their feveral arts. 
Quintilian exceedingly extols a ftatue of that kind, which had 
been finifhed with infinite care and application by the celebrat- 
ed Myron: * What can be more fitiiJ}jed ) or exprefs more happily 
. the mufcular diftortions of the body in the exercife of the Difcus , than 
the D if cobolus of Myron ? 

* Quid tam tliftortum ct claboratum, quam eft illc Difcobclus Myronis. 

in til. lib. n. crjj>. ij^ 
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OF THE PENTATHLUM. 

The Greeks gave this name to an exercife compofed of five 
others. It was the common opinion, that thofe five exercifes 
were wreftling, running, leaping, throwing the dart, and 
the difeus, It was believed that- this fort of combat was de- 
cided in one day, and fometimes the fame mornings and that 
the prize, which was Angle, could not be given but to the 
vi&or in all thofe exercifes, 

The exercife of leaping, and throwing the javelin, of which 
the firft confided in leaping a certain length, and the otheT in 
hitting a mark with a javelin at a certain diftance, contributed 
to the forming of a foldier, by making him nimble and a&ive 
in battle, and expert in flinging the fpear and dart. 

OF RACES. 

Of all the exercifes which the Athletae cultivated with fa 
much pains and induftry, for their appearance in the public 
games, running was in the higheft eltimation; and held the 
foremoft rank. The Olympic games generally opened with 
races, and were folemnized at firft with no other exercife. 

The place where the Athletae exercifcd themfelves in run- 
ning, was generally called the Stadium by the Greeks; as was 
that wherein they difputed in earned: for the prize. As the 
lifts or courfe for thefe games was at firft but one f Stadium 
in length, it took its name from its meafure, and was called 
the Stadium, whether precifely of that extent, or of a much 
greater. Under that denomination was included not only the 
fpace, in which the Athletas ran, but alfo that which contain- 
ed the fpetlators of the gymnaftic games. The place where 
the AthL-iae contended, was called Scamma, from its lying 
lower than the reft of the Stadium, on each fide of which, and 
its- extremity, ran an alcent or kind of terrace, covered with 
feats and benches, upon which the fpedtators were feated. 
The moft remarkable parts of the Stadium were its entrance, 
middle, and extremity. 

The entrance of the courfe was marked at firft only by a 

f The Stadium was a land-meafure amongft the Greeks, and was, according 
to Hcrodoti.s, lib. ii. c. 149 lix hundred feet in extent. Pliny fays, lib ii. c. 23. 
th^t it was fix hundred and twenty-five. Thofe two authors may agree consi- 
dering ihe difference between the Greek and Roman foot; befules which, the 
meafure of the Stadium varies according to the difference of times and. 
places. 
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line drawn on the fand, from fide to fide of the Stadium. To 
that at length was fubftituted a kind of barrier, which was 
only a cord drained tight in the front of the horfes or men 
that were to run. It was fometimes a rail of wood. The 
opening of this barrier was the figndl for the horfes to dart. 

The middle of the Stadium was remarkable only by the 
circumdance of having the prizes allotted to the vigors let up 
there. St. Chryfodom draws a fine comparifon from this 
cudom. As the judges , fays he, in the races and other games r 
expofe in the midft of the Stadium , to the view of the champions , the 
crowns which they are to receive ; in like manner the Lord f by the 
mouth of his prophets , has placed the prizes in the midft of the 
courfe , which he deftgns for thofe who have the courage to contend 
for them . 

At the extremity of the Stadium was a goal where the foot 
races ended, but in thofe of the chariots and horfes they were 
to run feveral times round it, without dopping, and afterwards 
conclude the race by regaining the other extremity of the lifts* 
from whence they darted. 

There were three kinds of races, the chariot, the horfe* 
and the foot-race. I fhall begin with the lad, as the molt 
fimple, natural, and ancient. 

I. OF THE FOOT-RACE. 

The runners, of whatever number they were, ranged them- 
felves in a line, after having drawn lots for their places. 
* Whilft they waited the fignal to dart, they pradtifed, by way 
of prelude, various motions to awaken their activity, and to 
keep their limbs pliable and in a right temper. They kept 
themfelves breathing by fmall leaps, and making little excur- 
lions, which were a kind of trial of their fpced and agility. 


— — Tunc rite citatos 

Kxplorant, acuunque gradus, variafque perartes 
Inftunulant do&o languentia membra tumultu. 
Poplite nunc iiexo fniunt, nunc lubrica forti 
Pt&ora collidunt piaul'u, nunc ignea rollunt 
Cruia, brcvcmque fugam ncc opino line reponunt. 

Strut. Thcb. lib. vi. V.J87, &c. 

They try, they roufe their fpeed, with various arts; 
r l hf ir languid limbs they prompt to a<5t their parts. 
Now with bent hams, amidft the practis'd croud, 
'They fit; now {train their lungs, and (hout aloudi 
Now a fhort flight with fiery ftep they trace 
And with a iudden ilup abridge the nunuc race. 
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Upon the figml’s being given , they flew towards the goal, 
with a rapidity fcarce to be followed by the eye, which was 
folely to decide the vi&ory: for the Agnoftic laws prohibited, 
upon the mod infamous penalties, the attaining it by any foul 
method* 

In the fimple race, the extent of the Stadium was run but 
once, at the end of which the prize attended the vidtor, tliat 
is, he who came in firft In the race called the com- 

petitors ran twice th^t length, that is, after having arrived at 
the goal, they turned to the barrier. To thefe may be added ' 
a third fort, called which was the longcft of all, as its 

name implies, and was compofed of feveral Diauli. Some- 
times it confifted of twenty-four Stadia backwards and for- 
ward*;, turning twelve times round the goal. 

There were runners in ancient times, as well amongfl the 
Greeks as Romans, who were much celebrated for their fwift- 
nefs. x Pliny tells us, that it was thought prodigious in 
Phidippides to run eleven hundred and forty Stadia y between 
Athens and Lacedemon in the fpace of two days, till Anyflis 
of th$ latter place, and Philonides, the runner of Alexander 
the Great, made twelve hundred Stadia z in one day, from 
Sicione to Elis. Thefe runners were denominated i/uegofyopu;, 
as we find in that paflage of Herodotus a , which mentions 
Phidippides. In the conlulate of Fonteius and Vifpanus, in 
the reign of Nero, a boy of nine years old ran feventy-five 
thoufand paces b between noon and night. Pliny adds, that in 
his time there were runners, who ran one hundred and fixty 
thoufand paces c in Jthe Circus. Our wonder at fucli a prodi- 
gious fpeed will increafe, continues he, d if we refledl, that 
that when Tiberius went to Germany to his brother Drufus, 
then at the point of death, he could not arrive there in lels 
than four-and-twenty hours, though th^ diftance was but two 
hundred thoufand paces e and he ran with three poll cliaifcs * 
with the utmofl diligence. 

2 . OF THE HORSE-RACES. 

The race of a (ingle horfe with a rider, was lefs celebrated 
by the ancients, yet it had its favourers amongfl the mod 
confiderable perfons, and even kings themfelves, and was 

x Plin. 1 . vii. c. 20. y 57 leagues.' z 60 leagues, 

a Herod. 1 . vi. c. 106. b 30 leagues. c More than 53 leagues, 

d Val Max. 1 . v. c. 5. e 67 leagues. 

* He had only a guide and one officer with him. 
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-attended with uncommon glory to the vidlor. Pindar in his 
firft ode, celebrates a victory of this kind, obtained by Hiero, 
king of Syracufe, to whom he gives the tittle of Kix«$ that is 
Viffor in the Horfe-race; which name was given to the horfca 
carrying only a Angle rider, Ki\«rt$. Sometimes the rider led 
another horfe by the bridle, and then the horfes were called 
Defultorii , and their riders Defultores ; becaufe, after a number 
of turns in the Stadium, they changed, horfes, by dexteroufly 
vaulting from one to the other. A furprifing addrefs was ne- 
^ceflary upon this occafion, efpecially in an age unacquainted 
with the ufe of ftirrups, and when the horfes had no faddles, 
which ftill made the leap more difficult. In *he armies there 
were alfo cavalry * called Defultores , who vaulted from one 
horfe to another, as occafion required, and were generally 
Numidians. 


3. OF THE CHARIOT-RACES. 

This kind of race was the moft renowned of all the exer- 
cifes ufed in the games of the ancients, and that from whence 
moft honour redounded to the vittors; which ;s not to be 
wondered at, if we confider their origin. It r; plain, they 
were derived from the conftant cuftom of princes, heroes and 
great men, of fighting in battle upon chariots. Homer has 
an infinity of examples of this kind. This being admitted as 
a cuftom, it is natural to fuppofe it very agreeable to thefe 
heroes, to have their charioteers as expert as poffible in driving, 
as their fucccfs depended, in a very great meafure, upon the 
addrefs of their drivers. It was anciently, therefore, only to 
perfons of the firft confideration, that this office was confided. 
Hence arofe a laudable emulation to excel others in the art of 
guiding a chariot, and a kind of ncceffity to practife it very 
much, for the attainment of it. The high rani; of the perlern; 
who made ufe of chariots, ennoble, as it always happens, an 
exercife peculiar to them. The other cxercifes were adapted 
to private foldiers and horfemen, as wreftling, running, and 
the Angle horfe-race; but the ufe of chariots in the field was 
always referved to princes and generals of armies. 

Hence it was, that all thole who prefented themfeives in 
the Olympic games to difpute the prize in the chariot races, 

t * Nec orrmes Nr.mids in dextro locati crrru, fed qt’ms defultorum m 
modum binos trahentibus rquo*, inter accrrirram frtpe put nam in recertm 
cquum ox tflb jrmatis trunfulMrc inos erat, tant3 vehn itas ipii c , taniq'.c di u!c 
^quorum gcniifc eft. Li w lib. xxiii. 
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vcrc perfons confulcrable either for their riches, their birtfi, 
their employments, or great actions. Kings themfelves afpired 
paffionately to this glory, from the belief that the title of 
viQor, in thefe games, was fcarce inferior to that of conqueror, 
and that the Olympic palm added new dignityto the fplendours 
of a throne* Pindar’s odes inform us, that Gelon and Hiero, 
kings of Syractife* were of that opinion. Dionifius, who 
reigned there long after them, carried the fame ambition much 
higher. Philip of Macedon had thefe vi&ortes ftamped upon 
his coins, and feemed as much affected with them, as with 
thofe obtained againft the enemies of his ftate. e All the 
world knows the anfwer of Alexander the Great on this fub- 
je£t. When his friends alked him, whether he would difpute 
the prize of the races in thefe games? Yes , faid he, if kings were 
to be my antagonifts . Which fhews, that he would not have 
difdained thefe exercifes, if there had been competitors in 
them worthy of him. 

The chariots were generally drawn by two or four horfes, 
placed in a row; biga quadriga. Sometimes mules fupplied 
the place of horfes, and then the chariot was called acr»rv57- 
Pindar, in the fifth ode of his firft book, celebrates one Pfaumis, 
who had obtained a triple vi&ory; one by a chariot drawn by 
four horfes, rsr^W; another by one drawn by mules, and 

the third by a fingle horfe, *i which the title of the ode 
expreffes. 

Thefe chariots upon a fignal given, ftarted together from a 
place called Carceres. Their places were regulated by lot, 
which was not an indifferent circumftance as to the vidtory; for 
being to turn round a boundary, the chariot on the left was 
nearer than thofe on the right, which in confequencc had a 
greater compais to take. It appears from f^veral paffages in 
Pindar, and efpecially frora one in Sophocles, which 1 lhall 
cite vc rv foon, tliat they ran twelve times round the Stadium. 
H* ih ?t came in firft the twclftli round was vidlor. The 
chief nt con lifted in taking the beft ground at the turning of 
the b 'undary: for if the charioteer drove too near it, he was 
in danger of dafhing the chariot to pieces; and if he kept too 
wide of it, his neareft antagonift might cut the way upon him, 
and get ioremoft. 

It is obvious that thefe chariot- races could not he run with- 
out fome danger; for as the * motion of the wheels was very 

e Pint, in Alex. p. 666. 

* Metaque ft rvid s hv.tar:i rofis. 

The goal fliumi'd by the burning whecK 
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Jrapid, and grazed againft the boundary in turning,' the leaft 
error in driving would have broke the chariot in pieces, and 
might have dangeroufly wounded the charidteer. An example 
of which we find in the Ele&ra of Sophocles, who gives an ad- 
mirable defeription of this kind of race run by ten competitors. 
The falfe Oreftes, at the twelfth and laft round, having only 
one antagonift, the reft having been thrown out, was So 
unfortunate as to break one of his wheels againft the bounda- 
ry, and falling out of his feat entangled in the reins, the horfes 
dragged him violently forwards along with them, and tore him 
to pieces; but this very feldom happened. f To avoid fuch 
danger, Neftor gave the following directions to his fon Antilo- 
chus, who was going to difpute the prize in the chariot* races. 
<c My fon,” fays he, “ drive your horfes as near as poflible to 
“ the turning; for which reafon, always inclining your body 
“ over your chariot, get the left of your competitors, anden- 
u couraging the horfe on the right, give him the rein, whilft 
“ the near-horfe, hard held, turns the boundary fo clofe to it, 
“ that the nave of the wheel feems to graze upon it; but have 
“ a care of running againft the (tone, left you wound your 
« horfes, and dafli the chariot in pieces.” 

Father Mounfaucon mentions a difficulty, in his opinion, 
very confiderable, in regard to the places of thofc who con- 
tended for the prize in the chariot- race. They all ftarted, 
indeed, from the fame line, and at the fame time, and fo far 
had no advantage of each other; but he, whofe lot gave him 
the firft place, being neareft the boundary at the end of the 
career, and having but a fmall compafs to deferibe in turning 
about it, had lefs way to make than the fecond, third, fourth, 
&c. efpccially when the chariots were drawn by four horfes, 
which took up a greater fpace between the tirft and the others, 
and obliged them to make a larger circle in coming round. 
This advantage twelve times together, as it muft happen, ad- 
mitting the Stadium was to be run round twelve times, gave 
fuch a fuperiority to the firft, as feemed to aflure him infal- 
libly of the victory againft all his competitors. To me it 
feems, that the fleetnefs of the horfes, joined with the addrefs 
of the driver, might countervail this odds; cither by getting 
before the firft, or by taking his place; if not in the firft, in 
fome of the fubfequent rounds; for it is not to be fuppofed, 
that in the progrefs of the race, the antagonifts always conti- 
nued in the fame order they ftarted. They often changed 
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places in a fhort interval of time, and in that variety andt 
vicillitude confilled all the diverfion of the fpe&ators. 

It was not required, that thofe who difputed the viftory 
fhould enter the lifts, and drive their chariots in perfon. 
Their being fpe&ators of the games, or fending their horfes 
thither, was fufficient; but in ekher cafe, it was previoufly 
neceflary to regifter the names of the perfons, for whom 
the horfes were to run, either in the chariot or Angle horfe- 
races. 

s At the time that the city of Potidaea furrendcred to Philip, 
three couriers brought him advices; the firft, that the Illyrians 
had been defeated in a great battle by his general Parmenio; 
the fecond, that he had carried the prize of the horfe-race in 
the Olympic games; and the third, that the queen was deli- 
vered of a fom Plutarch feems to infinuate, that Philip was 
equally delighted with each of thefe circumftances. 

h Hiero fent horfes to Olympia, to run for the prize, and 
caufed a magnificent pavilion to be eredted for them. Upon 
this occafion Themiftocles harangued the Greeks, to perfuade 
them to pull down the tyrant’s pavilion, who had refufed his 
aid againft the common enemy, and to hinder his horfes from 
running with the reft. It does not appear that any regard 
was had to this remonftrance; for we find by one of Pindar’s 
odes, compofed in honour of Hiero, that he won the prize in 
the equeftrian races. 

1 No one ever carried the ambition of making a great figure 
in the public games of Greece fo far as Alcibiades, in which 
he diftinguiflied himfelf in the moll fplendid manner, by the 
great number of horfes and chariots, which he kept only for 
the races. There never was either private perfon or king that 
lent, as he did, feven chariots at once to the Olympic games, 
wherein he carried the firft, fecond, and third prizes; an 
honour no one ever had before him. The famous poet Euri- 
pides celebrated thefe victories, in an ode, of which Plutarch, 
has preferved a fragment in vi't . Atcib . The vittor, after having 
made a fumptuous facrifice to Jupiter, gave a magnificent feaft 
to the innumerable multitude of the fpe&atprs at the games. 
It is not eafy to comprehend, how the wealth of a private per- 
fon (hould fuffice to fo enormous an expence: but Antifthenes,. 
the fcholar of Socrates, who relates what he faw, informs us, 
that many cities of the allies, in a kind of emulation with each 
other, fupplied Alcibiades with all things neceflary for the 

g Pint, in Alex. p. 666. h Plut. in Thcmift. p. 134,. 
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fupport of fuch incredible magnificence. Equipages, horfes, 
tents, facrifices, the mod exquifite provisions, the molt 
delicate wines* in a word, all that was neceflary to the fupport 
of his table or train. The paffage is remarkable* for the 
fame author affures us, that this was not only done when 
Alcibiades went to the Olympic games, but in all his military 
expeditions and journies by land or fea- “ Wherever,” fays 
he, “ Alcibiades travelled, he made ufe of four of the allied 
“ cities as his fervants. Ephefus furniflied him with tents, 
« as magnificent as thofe of the Pcrfians; Chios took care to 
“ provide for his horfes; Cyzicum fupplied him with facri- 
“ fices, and provifions for his table; and Lefbos gave him 
“ wine, with all the other neceflaries of his houfe.” 

I muft not omit, in fpeaking of the Olympic games, that 
the ladies were admitted to difpute the pri^e in them as well 
as the men; which many of them obtained. * Cynifca, filter 
of Agefi taus, king of Sparta, firft opened this new path of 
glory to her lex, and was proclaimed vi£trix in the race of 
chariots with four horfes. 1 This victory, which till then had 
no example, did not fail of being celebrated with all poflible 
lplendour. — m A magnificent monument was erected in Sparta 
in honour of Cynifca; and the Lacedemonians, though other- 
wile very little fenfible to the charms of poetry, appointed a 
poet to tranfmit this new triumph to poderity, and to immor- 
talize its memory by an inlcription in verfe. n She herfclf 
dedicated a chariot of brafs, drawn by four horfes, in tjn; 
temple of Delphos, in which the charioteer was alfo repre- 
sented; a certain proof that fhe did not drive it herfclf. 0 In 
proccfs of time, the pi£ture of Cynifca, drawn by the famous 
Apelles, was annexed to it, and the whole adorned with 
many inferiptions in honour of that Spartan heroine. 

OF THE HONOURS AND REWARDS GRANTED TO THE VICTORS* 

These honours and rewards were of fcveral kinds. The 
fpeftators* acclamations in honour of the vigors were only a 
prelude to the rewards defigned them. Thefe rewards were 
different wreaths of wild olive, pine, pariley, or laurel, 
according to the different places where the games were cele- 
brated. Thofe crowns were always attended with branches of 
palm, that the viftors carried in their right hands; which 
cuftom, according to Plutarch arofc, perhaps, from the 

k Pau fan. 1 . iii. p. 172. 1 l\ig. 288. m Pag. 472. 

n Id. !. v. p. 309. o pAufan.l. vi. p. *44- p Svmpof. 1. viii cpucR 4. 
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nature of the palm-tree, which difplays new vigour the more 
endeavours are ufed to crufh or bend it, and is a fymbol of 
the champion’s courage and refinance in the attainment of the 
prize. As he might be viftor more than once in the fame 
games, and fometimes on the fame day, he might alfo receive 
feveial crowns and palms. 

When the vi&or had received the crown and palm, an 
herald, preceded by a trumpet, conduced him through the 
Stadium, and proclaimed aloud his name and country, who 
pa(Ted in that kind of review before the people, whilft they 
redoubled their acclamations and applaufes at the fight of 
him. 

When he returned to his own country, the people came 
out in a body to meet him, and conducted him into the city, 
adorned with all the marks of his victory, and riding upon a 
chariot drawn by four horfes. He made his entry not through 
the gates, but through a breach purpofely made in the walls. 
Lighted torches were carried before him, and a numerous 
train followed to do honour to the proceffion. 

The athletic triumph almoft always concluded with feafts 
made for the viftors, their relations, and friends, either at 
the expence of the public, or by particulars, who regaled not 
only their families and friends, but often a great part of the 
fpe&ators. q Alcibiades, after having facrificed to Jupiter, 
which was always the firfl care of the viftor, treated the whole 
aflembly. Leophron did the fame, as Athenreus reports r ; 
who adds, that JEmpedocles of Agrigentum, having conquer- 
ed in the fame games, and not having it in his power, being 
a Pythagorean, to regale the people with flefh or fifh, he 
caufed an ox to be made of a pafte, compofed of myrrh, in- 
cenfe, and all forts of fpices, of which pieces were given to 
all who were prefent. 

One of the molt honourable privileges granted to the athle- 
tic victors, was the right of taking place at the public games. 
At Sparta it was a cuftom for the king to take them with him 
in military expeditions, to fight near his perfon, and to be his 
guard; which, with reafon, was judged very honourable. 
Another privilege, in which the ufeful united with the hon- 
ourable, was that of being maintained for the reft of their lives 
at the expence of their country. 8 That this expence might 
not become too chargeable to the ftate, Solon reduced the 
penfion of a viftor in the Olympic games to five hundred 

q Plut. in Alcib. p. 196. r Lib. i. p. 3. s Dicg. Lacrt. in Solon, p. 37. 
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drachms c ; in the Ifthmian to an hundred u ; and in the reft 
in proportion. The vidtor and his country confidered this 
penfion lefs as a relief of the champion’s indigence, than as a 
mark of honour and diftindtion. They were alfo exempted 
from all civil offices and employments. 

The celebration of the games being over, one of the firft 
applications of the magiftrates, who prefided in them, was to 
inscribe, in the public regifter, the name and country of the 
Athletae who had carried the prizes, and to annex the fpecies 
of combat in which they had been vidtorious. The chariot- 
race had the preference to all other games. From whence the 
hiftorians, who date their fadts by the Olympiads, as Thucy- 
dides, Dionyfius Halicarnafleus, Diodorus Siculus, and Pau- 
fanias, almoft always exprefs the Olympiad by the name and 
country of the vidfors in that race. 

The praifes of the vidtorious Athletse were amongft the 
Greeks one of the principal fubjedts of their lyric poetry. We 
find, that all the odes of the four books of Pindar turn upon 
it, each of which takes its title from the games, in which the 
combatants fignalized themfelves, whofe vidiories thofe poems 
celebrate. The poet, indeed, frequently enriches his matter, 
by calling into the champions afliftance, incapable alone of jn- 
fpiring all the enthufiafin neceflary, the aid of the gods, he- 
roes, and princes, who have any relation to his fubjedf; and 
to l'upport the flights of imagination, to which he abandons 
himfelf. Before Pindar, the poet Simonides pradtifed the 
fame manner of writing, intermingling the praifes of the gods 
and heroes with thofe of the champions, whofe vidtories he 
fang. x It is related upon this head, that one of the vidlors in 
boxing; called Scopas, having agreed with Simonides for a 
poem upon his vidtory, the poet, according to cuftom, after 
having given the higheft praifes to the champion, expatiates 
in a long digreffion to the honour of Caftor and Pollux. Sco- 
pas, fatislied in appearance with the performance of Simoni- 
des, paid him, however, only the third part of the fum agreed 
on, referring him for the remainder to the Tyndaridcs, whom 
he had celebrated fo well. And he was well paid for their 
part in effedt, if we may believe the fequel: for, at the fealt 
given by the champion, whilfts the guefts were at table, a 
frrvantcame to Simonides, and told him, that two men, co- 
vcicd with duft and fweat, were at the door, and defired to 

t 250 livres. u 50 livres. x Cic. de Orat. 1 . ii. n. 352, 353. Phaid. 1 . 
ii. lub. 24. Quin til. xi. c. %, 
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fpeak with him in all hade. He had fcarce fct his foot out 
of the chamber, in order to go to them, when the roof fell in, 
and cfuflied the champion with all his guefts to death. 

Sculpture united with poetry to perpetuate the fame of the 
champions. Statues were erected to the viftors, efpecially in 
the Olympic games, in the very place where they had been 
crowned, and fometimes in that of their birth alfo; which 
was commonly done at the expence of their country. Amongft 
the ftatues which adorned Olympia, were thofe of feveral 
children of ten or twelve years old, who had obtained the 
prize at that age in the Olympic games* They did not only 
raife fuch monuments to the champions, but to the very 
horfes to whofe fwiftnefs they were indebted for the Ago- 
niftic crown: and y Paufanias mentions one, which was ere£t- 
cd in honour of a mare, called Aura, whofe hiltory is worth 
repeating. Phidolas, her rider, having fallen off in the begin- 
ning of the race, the mare continued to run in the fame man- 
ner as if he had been upon her back. She outftripped all the 
reft, and upon the found of the trumpets, which was ufual 
toward the end of the race to animate the competitors, fhe 
redoubled her vigour and courage, turned round the goal; 
and, as if (lie had been fenfible of the viftory, presented her- 
felf before the judges of the games. The Cleans declared 
Phidolas vi&or, with permiflion to eredl a monument to him?* 
felf and the mare,* that had ferved him fo well. 

THE DIFFERENT TASTE OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS, IN 
REGARD TO PUBLIC SHOWS. 

Before I make an end of observing upon the combats and 
games, fo much in eftimation among the Greeks, I beg the 
reader’s permiflion to make a reflexion, that may ferve ta 
explain the different characters of the Greeks and Romans, 
with regard to this fubje£t. 

The mod common entertainment of the latter, at which the 
fair fex, by nature tender and compaflionate, were prefent in 
throngs, was the combats of the gladiators, and of men with 
bears and lions; in which the cries of the wounded and dying, 
and the abundant effufion of human blood, fupplied a gr.itefuL 
fpedtacle for a whole people, who feafted their cruel eyes with 
the lavage pleafure of feeing men murder one another in cool 
blood; and in the times of the perfecutions, with the tearing ii\ 
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pieces of old men and infants, of women and tender virgins* 
whofe age and weaknefs are apt to excite companion in the 
hardeft hearts. 

In Greece thefe combats were abfolutely unknown, and 
were only introduced into fome cities, after their fubje£tion to 
the Roman people. * The Athenians, however, whofe dif- 
tinguifhing chara£teri flics were benevolence and humanity, 
never admitted them into their city; and when it was pro- 
pofed to introduce the combats of the gladiators, that they 
might not be outdone by the Corinthians in that point, Firfl 
throw down, cried out an * Athenian from the midft of the 
afiembly, the altar , erected above a thoufand years, ago by our an - 
cejlors to Mercy . 

It mud be allowed, in this refpeft, that the conduct and 
wifdom of the Greeks was infinitely fuperior to that of the 
Romans. I fpeak of the wifdom of Pagans. Convinced 
that the multitude, too much governed by the obje&s of fenfe, 
to be fufficiently amufed apd entertained with the pleafures of 
the underftanding, could be delighted only with fenfible ob- 
jects, both nations were ftudious to divert them with games 
and (hows, and fuch external contrivances, as were proper to 
affedfc the fenfes. In the inftitution of which, each follows 
its peculiar genius and difpofition. 

The Romans, educated in war, and accu flamed to battles, 
retained, notwithftanding the politenefs upon which they pi- 
qued themfelves, fomething of their ancient ferocity; and 
hence it was, that the efFufion of blood, and the murders ex- 
hibited in their public (hows, far from infpiring them with 
horror, was a grateful entertainment to them. 

The in foie nt pomp of triumphs flows from the fame fource, 
and argues no lefs inhumanity. To obtain this honour, it 
was neceflary to prove, that eight or ten thoufand men at lead 
had been killed in battle. The fpoils, which were carried with 
fo much odentation, proclaimed, that an infinity of honed 
families had been reduced to the utmoft mifery. The innu- 
merable troop of captives had been free perfons a few days 
before, and were often didinguifhable for honour, merit, and 
virtue. The representation of the towns that had been taken in 
the war explained, that they had lacked, plundered, and burnt 
the mod opulent cities; and either dedroyed or enflaved 
their inhabitants. In fine, nothing was more inhuman, than 


z Lucian in vit. DemonaA. p. 1014. 
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to drag kings and princes in chains before the chariot of a 
Roman citizen, and to infult their misfortunes and humilia- 
tion in that public manner. 

a The triumphal arches, ere&ed under the empeTors, where 
the enemies appeared with chains, upon their hands and legs, 
could proceed only from an haughty fiercenefs of difpofition, 
and an inhuman pride, that took delight in immortalizing 
the lhame and forrow of fubjedted nations. 

The joy of the Greeks after a vidtofy was far more modeft. 
They erefted trophies indeed, but of wood, a matter little 
durable, which would foon confume*, and thofe it was prohi- 
bited to renew, Plutarch’s reafen for this is admirable *. 
After time had deftroyed and obliterated the marks of dilfen* 
Con and enmity that had divided the people, it would have 
been the excefs of odious and barbarous animofity., to have 
thought of re-eftabli flung them, and to have perpetuated the 
remembrance of ancient quarrels, which could not be buried 
too foon in filence and oblivion. JHle adds, that the trophies 
of (lone and brafs, fmcc fubftituted to thofe of wood, refledk 
210 honour upon thofe who introduced the cuftom. 

b l am pleafed with the grief of Agefilaus’s countenance, 
after a confiderable vidtory, wherein a great number of his 
enemies, that is to fay, of Greeks, were left upon the field* 
and to hear him utter, with fighs and groans, thefe words, fo 
full of moderation and humanity: “ Oh! unhappy Greece, to 
€t deprive thyfelf of fo many brave citizens, and to deftroy 
“ thofe who had been fuflicient to have conquered all the Bar- 
“ barians!” 

The lame fpirit of moderation and humanity prevailed in 
the public Ihows of the Greeks. Their feftivais had nothing 
mournful or afflictive in them. Every thing in thofe fends 
tended to delight, friendihip, and harmony: and in that con- 
fided one of the greateft advantages which refulted to Greece, 
from the folemnization of thefe games. The republics, fepar- 
ated by difhnce of country, and diverfity of interefts, having 
the opportunity of meeting from time to time, in the fame 
place, and in the midft of rejoicing and feftivity, allied them- 
felves more ftridtiy with one another, apprized each other 
againll the Barbarians and the common enemies of their liber- 
ty, and made up their differences by the mediation of fome 


a Plut. in Quseft. Rom. p. 273. 
b Plut. in Laco:i. Apophtht.ni. p. 21 1. 

# Otj rv xgovv ra tw/Ltuit. rvis wof ms vreXefitJtis 3s atpogtzg uftotvgvtTos aim; 
XapZam* xzt Kouvoffcuv iXiffaw » hrri kou 
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neutral ftate in alliance with them. The fame language 
manners, facrifices, exercifes, and worfhip, all confpired to' 
unite the feveral little Hates of Greece into one great and for- 
midable nation; and to preferve amongft them the fame 
difpofition, the fame principles, the fame zeal for their liberty, 
and the fame paffion for the arts and fciences# 

OF THE PRIZES OF WIT, AND THE SHOWS AND REPRESENTA- 
TIONS OF THE THEATRE. 

I have referved for the conclufion of this head another kind 
of competition, which does not at all depend upon the ftrength, 
a&ivity, and addrefs of the body, and may be called with 
reafon, the combat of the mind; wherein die orators, hifto- 
rians, and poets, made trial of their capacities, and fubmitted 
their productions to the cenfure and judgment of the public. 
The emulation in this fort of difpute was moil lively and 
ardent, as the vidory in queftion might jultly be deemed to 
be infinitely fuperior to all the others, becaufe it affeds the 
man more nearly, is founded in his perfonal and internal 
qualities, and decides the merit of his wit and capacity; which 
are advantages we are apt to afpire at with the utmolt vivacity 
and paflion, and of which wc are leaft of all inclined to re- 
nounce the glory to others. 

It was a great honour, and, at the fame time, a moft fenfible 
pleafure, for writers, who are generally fond of fame and 
applaufe, to have known how to reconcile the voices in their 
favour, of fo numerous and felcd an aflembly, as that of the 
Olympic games, in which were prefent all the fineft geniufies 
of Greece, and all the bed judges of the excellency of a 
work. This theatre was equally open to hiftory, eloquence, 
and poetry. 

c Herodotus read his hiftory in the Olympic game* to all 
Greece, aflembled at them, and was heard with iuch applaufe, 
that the names of the nine Mufes were given to the nine 
books which compofe his work, and the people cried out 
wherever he pafled, That is he, nuho has wrote our hrjiory , and 
celebrated our glorious fuccejfes againft the Barbarians fo excellently . 

All who had been prefent at the games, did afterwards 
make every part of Greece refound with the name and glcry 
of this illuftrious hiftorian. 

JLucian, who writes the fa£t I have repeated, adds, that 


c Lucian, in Herod, p. 612. 
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after the example of Herodotus, many of the fophifts and rhe- 
toricians went to Olympia, to read the harangues of their 
compofing; finding that the ftiorteft and moft certain method 
of acquiring a great reputation in a little time. 

d Plutarch obferves, that Lyfias, the famous Athenian ora- 
tor, cotemporary with Herodotus, pronounced a fpeech in 
the Olympic games, wherein he congratulated the Greeks 
upon their reconciliation with each other, and their having 
united to reduce the power of Dionyfius the Tyrant, as upon 
the greateft aftion they had ever done. 

€ We may judge of the paffion of the poets to fignalize 
themfehes in thefe folemn games, from that of Dionyfius 
himfelf. That prince, who had the foolifh vanity to believe 
himfelf the moft excellent poet of his time, appointed readers, 
called in the Greek p*^*J*/, ( Rhapfodifts ) to read feveral pieces 
of his compofing at Olympia. When they began to pronounce 
the verfes of the royal poet, the ftrong and harmonious voices 
of the readers occasioned a profound filence, and they were 
heard at firft with the greateft attention, which continually 
decreased as they went on, and turned at laft into downright 
horfe-laughs and hooting; fo miferable did the verfes appear. 

( He comforted himfelf for this difgrace, by a viflory he gained 
fome time after in the feaft of Bacchus at Athens, in which 
he caufed a tragedy of his compofition to be reprefented. 

The difputes of the poets in the Olympic games were nothing, 
in comparison with the ardour and emulation exprefled by 
them at Athens; which is what remains to be faid upon this 

fubjeft, and therefore I fhall conclude with it; taking oc- 

casion to give my readers, at the fame time a fhort view of 
the lhows and reprefentations of the theatre of the ancients. 
Thole who would be more fully informed in this fubjett, will 
find it treated -at large in a work, lately made public by the 
Teverend father Brumoi, the Jefuit; a work which abounds 
with profound knowledge and erudition, and with refledlions 
entirely new, deduced from the nature of the poems of 

which it treats. I Avail make confidcrable ufe of that piece,, 

and often without citing it; which is not uncommon with 
me. 


d riut. de vit. Orat. p. 836. e Diod. L xiv. p. 318. 
f Ibid. 1. xv. p. 384. 
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EXTRAORDINARY PASSION OF THE ATHENIANS FOR THE 
ENTERTAINMENTS OF THE STAGE. 

EMULATION OF THE POETS IN DISPUTING THE PRIZES 
IN THOSE REPRESENTATIONS. 

A SHORT IDEA OF DRAMATIC POETRY. 

No people ever exprefied fo much ardour and paflion for 
the entertainments of the theatre, as the Greeks, and efpecially 
the Athenians. The reafon of which is obvious; no people 
ever demonftrated fuch extent of genius, nor earned fo far 
the love of eloquence and poefy, tafte for the fciences, juft- 
nefs of fentiments, elegance of ear, and delicacy in all the 
refinements of language. * A poor woman, who fold herbs 
at Athens, diftinguifhed Theophraltus to be a ftranger, by a 
Angle word which he made ufe of in expreiTmg himfelf. The 
common people got the tragedies of Euripides by heart. The 
genius of every nation exprefibs itfelf in the people’s manner 
of palfing their time, and in their pleafures. The great em- 
ployment and delight of the Athenians, were to amufe them- 
felves with works of wit, and to judge of the dramatic pieces, 
that were afted by the public authority fevcral times a year, 
efpecially at the fealts of Bacchus, when the tragic and 
comic poets difputed for the, prize. The former ufed to 
prefent four of their pieces at a time; except Sophocles, 
who did not think fit to continue fo laborious an exercife, 
and confined himfelf to one performance, when he difputed the 
prize. 

The (late appointed judges, to determine upon the merit of 
the tragic or comic pieces, before they were reprefented in the 
fcitivals. They were acffced before them in the prefence of 
the people; but undoubtedly with no great preparation. The 
judges gave their fufrrages, and that performance, which had 
the moil voices, was declared victorious, received the crown 
as fuch, and was received with all pollible pomp at the expence 
of the republic. This did not, however, exclude fuch pieces, 
as were only in the lccond or third clafs. The bell had not 
always the preference: for what times were exempted from 
party, caprice, ignorance, and prejudice? s iElian is very 

g ./Elian. 1. ii. c. 8. 

* Attica anus Thcophraftum, hominem alioqui difltTtifiimuin, annotate 
"Wiliis afledtatione veibi, hofpitein dixit. Quint. 1. vm. c. i. 
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angry with the judges, who, in one of thefe difputes, gave 
only the fecond place to Euripides. He accufes them of 
judging either without capacity, or of giving their voices for 
hire. It is eafy to conceive the warmth and emulation, which 
thefe difputes and public rewards excited amongft the poets, 
and how much they contributed to the perfection, to which 
Greece carried dramatic performances. 

The dramatic poem introduces the perfons themfelves, 
fpeaking and aCting upon the ftage: in the epic, on the con- 
trary, only the poet relates the different adventures of his 
characters. It is natural to be delighted with fine deferiptions 
of events, in which illuftrious perfons, and whole nations are 
interefted; and hence the epic poem had its origin. But we 
are quite differently affeCted with hearing thofe perfons them- 
felves, with being confidents of their molt fecret fentiments, 
and auditors and fpeCiators of their refolutions, enterprifes, 
and the happy or unhappy events attending them. To read, 
and fee an aCtion are quite different things. We are infinitely 
more moved with what is aCted, than with what we read. 
The fpeCtator, agreeably deceived by an imitation fo nearly 
approaching life, miftakes the picture for the original, and 
thinks the objeCt real. This gave birth to dramatic poetry, 
which includes tragedy and comedy. 

To thefe may be added the fatyric poem, which derives its 
name from the fatyrsr, rural gods, who were the chief charac- 
ters in it; and not from the fatire , a kind of abufive poetry, 
which has no refemblance to this, and is of a much latter date. 
Thp fatyric poem was neither tragedy nor comedy, but fome- 
thing between both, participating of the character of each. 
The poets, who difputed the prize, generally added one of 
thefe pieces to their tragedies, to allay the grave and l'olemn 
of the one, with the mirth and pleafantry of die other. T here 
is but out* example of this ancient poem come dowi* to us, 
which is the Cyclops of Euripides. 

I {hall confine nftyfelf upon this head to tragedy and comedy; 
which had both their origin amongft the Greeks, who looked 
upon them as fruits of their own growth, of which they could 
never have enough. Athens was remarkable for an extraor- 
dinary appetite of this kind. Thefe two poems, which were 
n long time comprifed under the general name of tragedy, re- 
ceived there by degrees fuch improvements, as at length raifed^ 
them to their la.ll perfection. 
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THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF TRAGEDY. 

POETS WHO EXCELLED IN IT AT ATHENS; ^SCHYLUS, 
SOPHOCLES, AND EURIPIDES. 

There had been many tragic and comic poets before 
Thcfpis; but as they had altered nothing in the original rude 
form of this poem, and Thefpis was the firft that made any 
improvement in it, he was generally efteemed its inventor. 
Before him, tragedy was no more than a jumble of buffoon 
tales in the comic ftyle, intermixed with the finging of a 
chorus in praife of Bacchus; for it is to the feafts of that god, 
celebrated at the time of the vintage, that tragedy owes its birtlu 

h La tragedie, informe et grofiiere en naiffant, 

N 4 etoit qu 4 un fimple chueur, ou chacun en d?nfanf, 

Et du dieu des raifins entonnant les louangcs, 

S’ effonjuit d’ attirer dc fertilcs vendanges. 

La, lc vin et la joic eveillant les cfprits, 

Du plus habile chantrc un bouc etoit le prix. 

Formlcfs and grofs did tragedy arife, 

A fimple chorus, rather mad than wife; 

For huttfiil vintages the dancing throng 
Roar’d to the god of grapes a drunken long. 

Wild mirth and wine fiiUain’d the frantic note. 

And the heft finger had the prize, a goat. 

Thefpis made fcveral alterations in it, which Horace d<> 
feribes after Ariftotle, in his Art of Poetry. The # firil was 
to carry his a£tors about in a cart, whereas before they ufed 
to fing in the ftreets, wherever chance led them. Another 
was to have their faces fmeered over with wine- lees, inilead 
of a£ling witliout difguife as at firvt. He alfo introduced a 
character among the chorus, who, to give the aftors time to 
reft thcmfelves and to take breath, repeated the adventures of 
fome illuftrious perfon; which recital, at length, gave place to 
the fubjecls of tragedy. 

h Bolicau Art. Foet. Cam. iii. 

Ignotum tragical genus invenifle Camcnw 
Dicitur, et plauftris vcxilTe poemat.i ThcTpis, 

Qwi cancrent agerentque, per u midi ficcibus ora. 

Hor. dc Art. Poet 

When Thefpis firft expos’d the tragic mufe, 

Rude were the a&ors, and a cart the fccne. 

Where ghaftly faces, fmeer’d with lees of wine. 

Frighted the childien, and amus’d the crowd. 

Koslom. Art of Foet 
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i Thefpis fut 1c premier, qui barbouillc tie lie, 
Promena par lcs bourgs cette heureufe folic, 

Et d* adeurs mal omes chargeant un tombereatl, 
Amufu les palTans d’ un fpe&acle nouveau. 

Firft Thefpis, fmect^d with lees, aiad void of art. 
The grateful folly vented from a cart; 

And as his tawdry adors drove about, 

The fight was new, and charm’d the gaping rout. 


k Thefpis lived in the time of Solon. That wife legiflator, 
upon feeing his pieces performed, exprefled his diflike, by 
{hiking his ftafF againft the ground; apprehending, that thele 
poetical fidlions, and idle (lories, from mere theatrical repre- 
sentations, would foon .become matters of importance, and 
have too great a (hare in all public and private affairs* 

It is not fo eafy to invent, as to improve the inventions of 
others. The alterations Thefpis made in tragedy, gave room 
for iEfchylus to make new and more confiderable of his own. 
He was born at Athens, in the firft year of the fixtieth Olym- 
piad l . He took upon him the profefliou of arms, at a time 
when the Athenians reckoned almoft as many heroes as citi- 
zens. He was at the battles of Marathon, Salamis, and 
Platsea, where he did his duty. But his difpofition called him 
elfewhere, and put hin^ upon entering into another courfe, 
where no lefs glory was to be acquired m ; and where he was 
foon without any competitors. Asa fuperior genius, he took 
upon him to reform, or rather to create tragedy anew; of 
which he has, in confequence, been always acknowledged the 
inventor and father. Father Briimoi, in a difiertation which 
abounds with wit and good fenfe, explains the manner in 
which jEfehylus conceived the true idea of tragedy from 
Homer’s epic poems. That poet himfelf ufed to fay, that his 
works were only copies in relievo of Homer’s draughts in the 
Iliad and Odylley. 

Tragedy, therefore took a new form under him. He gave l * 

i Bolieau Art Poet. Cant. iiz. 
k A.M. 3440. Ai.t. J. C. 564. Pint, in S0I011. p. 95. 

1 A. M. 3464. Ant. J. C. 540. m A. M. 3*14. Ant. J. C. 490. 

* Pdft hunc pcifona pallaque repertor honcflx 
./Efchylus, et mndicis inftf avit pulpita tignis, 

Et docurt roagnumque ionui, unique coeiiurno. 

Hor. Art. Port 

This Afchylus, with indignation, faw, 

And built a ftage, found out a decent dref-., 

Brought vizards, in a civillir dilguilr, 

And t»iight nrcn hew to fp* . \ , ir«d !.nw to a<Sh 

P o' c ? M Ar' of Poe". 
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malts to his adors, adorned them witli robes and trains, and 
made them wear bulkins. Inftead of a cart, he ercded a 
theatre of a moderate extent, and entirely changed their ftyle; 
which from being merry and burlefque, as at firft, became 
majeftic and ferious. 

n Efchylc dans le chccur jetta Ies perfonnagfes; 

D’ un mafque plus honncte habilU les vifdge&: 
bur lcs ais d* un theatre en public exhaulw; 

Fit paroitre T a&eur d’ un brodequin chaufe. 


From ASfchylus the chorus learnt new grace 
He veil’d with decent maflts the a&oi's face, 
Taught him in bufkins firft to tread the ftage. 
And rais'd a theatre to plcafe the age. 


But that was only the external part or body of tragedy. Its 
foul, which was the mod important and efiential addition of 
^Efchylus, confided in the vivacity and fpirit of the adion, 
fuftained by the dialogue of the perfons of the drama intro- 
duced by him; in the artful working up of the greater paffions* 
efpecially of terror and pity, that by alternately afflicting and 
agitating the foul with mournful or terrible objects, produce 
a grateful pleafure and delight Irom that very trouble and emo- 
tion; in the choice of a fubjed great, noble, a/Teding, ami 
contained within the due bounds of lime, place and adion: 
in fine, it is the condud and difpofition of the whole piece, 
which, by the order and harmony of its parts, and the happy 
connedion of its incidents and intrigues, holds the mind of 
the fpedator in fufpcnfe till the rataftrophe, and then reltore* 
him his tranquillity, and difmifles him with fatisfadion. 

The cliorus had been ellablilhed before iEfchylus, as it com- 
pofed alone, or next to alone, what was then called tragedy. 
He did not therefore exclude it, but, on the contrary, thought 


fit to incorporate it, to fing as chorus between the ads. Thus 
it fupplied the interval of retting, and was a kind of perfon oi 
the drama, employed either in giving ufeful counfels and fa- 
lutary inftrudions, in cfpoufing the party of innocence and 
virtue* in being the depofitory of fecrcts, and the avenger of 
'violated religion, or to iuftain all tliofe characters at the iamc 


n Foilfau Art Pi 
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time, according to Horace *. The coryphxus, or principal 
perfon of the choru9, fpoke for the reft. 

In one of -^Efchylus’s pieces, called the Eumcnides, the poet 
Itprefents Oreftes at the bottom of the ftagjp, furrounded by 
the furies, laid afleep by Apollo. Their figurfc muft have been 
extremely horrible, as it is related, that upon their waking 
and appearing tumultuoufly on the theatre, where they were 
to aft as a chorus, fome women mifearried with the furprife, 
and feveral children died of the fright. The chorus at that 
time confifled of fifty aftors. After this accident, it was re- 
duced to fifteen, by an exprefs law, and at length to twelve. 

I have oblerved, that one of the alterations made by iEfchy- 
lus in tragedy, was the mafic worn by his aftors. Thefe dra- 
matic mafles had no refemblancc to ours, which only cover the 
face, but were a kind of cafe for the whole head, and which, be- 
fides the features, reprefented the beard, the hair, the ears, and 
even the ornaments u fed by women in their hcad-drcfics. Thefe 
mafles varied according to the different pieces that were afted. 
They are treated at large in a differtation of Mr. Boindin’s, in- 
ferted in the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettrcs °. 

I could never comprehend, as I have obferved elfewhere p , 
in fpcaking of pronunciation, how mafks came to continue 
fo long upon the ftage of the ancients; for certainly they could 
not be ufed, without confiderably flattening the fpirit of the 
aftion, which is principally exprefled in the countenance, the 
feat and mirror of what paffes in the foul. Does it not often 


o Vol. IV. p Manner of teaching, &c. Vo!. IV. 

* A&oris partes chorus, officiumque virile 
Defendac. neu quid medios intercinac a&us, 

Quod nen propofito couducat, et hsercat apte. 
lilt bonis faveatque, et confilietur amici, 

Et rrgat iratos, et amet peccare tumentes. 

IlJe dapes laudet, menfae brevis: llle falubrem 
Jullitiani, legefque et apertis otia portis. 
llie tegat cornmiffa, deofque precetur et oret, 

Ut redeat mifens, abcat fortuna fuperbis. Hor. de Art. et Poetr 

The chorus ftiould fupply what a&ion wants. 

And hath a generous and manly part; 

Bridles wild rage, loves rigid lionefly. 

And ftridfc oblervance of impartial laws, 

Sobriety, fecurity, and peace, 

And begs the gods to turn blind Fortune’s wheel. 

To raife the wretched, and pull down the proud; 

But nothing muft be lung between the ads. 

But what fomc way conduces to the plot. 

Ru^com, Art of Poetry franflat. 
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happen, that the blood, according to its being put in motion 
by different paffions, fometimes covers the face with a fud- 
den and modeft blufh, fometimes outflames it with the heats 
of rage and fury, fometimes retires, leaving it pale with fear, 
and at others, diffufes a calm and amiable fetenity over it? 
All thefe affections are ftrongly imaged and diftinguifhed in 
the lineaments of the face. The maik deprives the features of 
this energy of language, and of that life and foul, by which 
it is the faithful interpreter of all the fentiments of the heart. 
I do not wonder, therefore, at Cicero’s remark upon the ac- 
tion of Rofcius # . c< Our anceftors,” fays he, “ were better 
« judges than we are. They could not wholly approve even 
« of Rofcius himfelf, whilft he performed in a mafk.” 

^Efchylus was in the folc poffeflion of the glory of the ftage, 
with almoft every voice in his favour, when a young rival 
made his appearance to difpute the palm with him. This was 
Sophocles. He was born at Colonos, a town in Attica, in the 
feeond year of the feventy-firft Olympiad. His father was a 
blackfmith, or one that kept people of that trade to work for 
him. His firlt effay was a mafter-piece. When, upon the 
occafidn of Cymon’s having found the bones of Thefeus, and 
their being brought to Athens, a difpute between the tragic 
poets was appointed, Sophocles entered the lifts with ^Efchy- 
lus, and carried the prize againlt him. The ancient viCtor, 
laden till then with the wreaths he had acquired, believed them 
all loft by failing of the laft, and withdrew in difguft into Si- 
cily to king Hiero, the proteflor and patron of all the learned 
in difgrace at Athens. He died there foon after in a very fin- 
gular manner, if we may believe Suidas. As he lay afleep in 
the fields, with his head bare, an eagle, taking his bald crown 
for a {tone, let a tortoife fall upon it, which killed him. Of 
ninety, or at leaft feventy, tragedies, compofcd by him, only 
feven are now extant. 

Nor have thofe of Sophocles efcaped the injury of time bet- 
ter, though one hundred and feventeen in number, and ac- 
cording to feme one hundred and thirty. He retained, to ex- 
treme old age all the force and vigour of his genius, as appears 
from a circumftance in his hiftory. llis children, unworthy of 
fo great a father, upon pretence that he had loft his fenfes, 
fummoned him before the judges, in order to obtain a decree, 
that his eftate might be taken from him, and put into their 


* Quo melius noftri illi furies, qui per/unatum, ne Rcfcium, quidrta, mag* 
Dopere laudabant lib. iii. dcOrat n. 221. 

Vox.. 1. g 
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hands. He made no other defence, than to read a tragedy 
he was at that time compofing, called CEdipus at CoJonos, 
with which the judges were fo charmed, that he carried his 
caufe unanimoufly; and his children, detefted by the whole 
aflembly, got nothing by their fuit, but the fhame and infamy 
of fo flagrant an ingratitude. He was twenty times crowned 
viftor. Some fay he expired in repeating his Antigone, for want 
of power to recover his breath, after a violent endeavour to 
pronounce a long period to the end.* Others, that he died of 
joy upon his being declared viftor, contrary to his expe&ation. 
The figure of an hive was placed upon his tomb, to perpetuate 
the name of Bee, which had been given himi from the fweet- 
nefs of his verfes: whence it is probable, the notion was de- 
rived of the bees having fettled upon his lips when in his cradle. 
* He died in his ninetieth year, the fourth of the ninety-third 
Olympiad, after having furvived Euripides fix years, who was 
not fo old as himfelL 

r The latter was born in the firft year of the feventy-fifth 
Olympiad, at Salamin, thither his father Menefarchus and 
*his mother Clito had retired when Xerxes was preparing for 
his great expedition againft Greece. He applied himfclf at 
firft to philofophy, and, amongft others, had the celebrated 
Anaxagoras for his mailer. But the danger incurred by . that 
great man, who was very near being made the victim of his 
philofophical tenets, inclined him to the ftudy of poetry. He 
difeovered in himfelf a genius for the drama, unknown to 
him at firft*; and employed it with fuch fuccefs, that he enter- 
ed the lifts with *he greateft m afters, of whom we have been 
fpeaking. * His works fufliciently denote his profound appli- 
cation to philofophy. They abound with excellent maxims of 
morality; and it is in that view, Socrates in his time, and 
f Cicero long, after him, fet fo high a value upon Euripides. 

One cannot fufliciently admire the extreme delicacy, ex- 
prefled by the Athenian audience on certain occafions, and 
their folicitude to preferve the reverence due to morality, vir~ 
tu£, decency, and juftice. It is furprifing to obferve the 
warmth with which they unanimoufly reproved whatever feem- 
ed inconfiftent with them, and called the poet to an account 
for it, notwithftanding his having the beft founded cxeufe, in 

q A. M. 3599. Ant. J. C. 405. r A. M. 3544. Ant. J> C. 480. 

* Sententiis tlenfus, et in iis qua a fapientibus funt pcnc ipAs eA par. Qnintil, 
lib. x. c. 1. 

t Cui (Euripidi) quantum credas nefcio: ego eerie Angulos ejus verfw fingu*- 
ia tcAimonu puta. Epill. viii. 1 . 14. ad Eamil, 
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giving fuch fentlments only to perfons notorioufly vicious, and 
nftuated by the moft unjuft paffions. 

Euripides had put into the mouth of Bellerophon a pompous 
panegyric upon riches, which concluded with this thought. 
Riches are the fupreme good of human rate, and •with reafon excite 
the admiration of the gods and men . The whole theatre cried 
out againft thefe expreflions, and he would have been banifhed 
diredlly, if he had not dcfired the fentence to be refpitcd till 
the conclufion of the piece, in which the advocate for riches 
per iflied miferably. 

He was in danger of incurring no common inconveniences 
from an anfwer he makes Hippolitus give his mother, upon 
her reprefenting to him, that he had engaged himfelf undef 1 
an inviolable oath ro keep her fecret. My tongue , it is true 9 
pronounced that oath> replied he, but my heart gave no confent to 
it. This frivolous diltindfion appeared to the whole people, 
as an cxprels contempt of religion and fan&ity of an oath, that 
tended to banifh all fincerity and faith from iociety, and the 
commerce of life. 

Another maxim * advanced by Eteocles in the tragedy called 
the Phoenicians, and which Csefar had always in his mouth, 
is no lels pernicious. If jujlicc may be violated at all, it is when 
a throne is in quef ion ; in other refpc£ls> let it be duly revered. It 
is highly criminal in Eteocles, or rather in Euripides, fays 
Cicero, to make an exception in that very point, wherein fuch 
violation is the higheft crime that can be committed. Eteo^ 
cits is a tyrant, and fpeaks like a tyrant, who vindicates his 
unjuft conduct by a falfe maxim; and it is not ltrange, that 
Caefar, who was a tyrant by nature, and equally unjuft, fhould 
apply the fentiments of a prince, whom he fo much refembled. 
But what is remarkable in Cicero, is his falling upon the poet 
himlelf, and imputing to him as a crime, the having advanced 
fo pernicious a principle upon the ftage* 

9 Lycurgus, the orator, who lived in the time of Philip and 
Alexander the Great, to re-animate thg fpirit of the tragic poets, 
caufed three ftatues of brafs to be erefted in the name of the 

s PKir. in. vit. x. Orat.^p. 84T. 

* Tpfc autem focer (Crefar) in ore Temper Tiraicos verfus Furijpides, de Phce* 
niflis habebat, quos dicam ut potero, incondite fortaffe, fed tau^n utres poflit 
iatelligi. 

Nam, fi violanduni eft jus, regnandi gratia violandum eft; aliis rebus pieta- 
tem colas. 

Capitalis Etcoles, vel pot i us Euripides, qui id unum quod omnium fcelerattf- 
fimunriuei'ac excepent. Oilic. 1. 111. it. 82. 
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people to -dEfchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides; and having 
ordered their works to be tranfcribed, he appointed them ta 
be carefully prefcrved atnongfl the public archives, from whence 
they were taken from time to time to be read; the players not 
being permitted to reprefent them on the ftage. 

The reader expefts, no doubt, after what has been faid 
upon the three poets, who invented, improved, and carried 
tragedy to its perfection, that I fhould obferve upon the pecu- 
liar excellencies of their ftyle and character. For that I muft 
refer to Father Brumoi, who will do it much better than it is 
in my power. After having laid down, as an undoubted 
principle, that the epic poem, that is to fay Homer, pointed 
out the way for the tragic poets, and having demonftrated, by 
reflections drawn from human nature, upon what principles, 
and by what degrees, this happy imitation was conducted to 
its end, he goes on to dcfcribe the three poets, upon whom 
he treats in the mod lively and (hining colours. 

Tragedy took at firft from iEfchylus, its inventor, a much 
more lofty ftyle than the Iliad; that is, the magnum loqui men- 
tioned by Horace. Perhaps -$fchylus, who was its author, 
was too pompous, and carried the tragic ftyle too high. It is 
not Homer’s trumpet, but fomething more. His founding, 
fweliing, gigantic diCtion, refembles rather the beating of drums 
and the fhouts of battle, than the nobler harmony and filvcr 
found of the trumpet. The elevation and grandeur of his 
genius would not admit him to fpeak the language of other 
men, fo that his mufc fecmed rather to walk in ftilts, than in 
the bufkins of his own invention. 

Sophocles underftood much better the true excellence cf the 
dramatic ftyle: he therefore copies Homer more clofely, and 
blends in his di&ion that honeyed fweetnefs, from whence he 
Was denominated the Bee y with a gravity that gives his tragedy 
the modeft air of a matron, compelled to appear in public with 
dignity, as Horace exprefies it. 

The ftyle of Euripides, though noble, is lefs removed from 
the familiar; and he feems to have affefled rather the pathetic 
and the elegant, than the nervous and the lofty. 

As Corneille, fays Mr. Brumoi in another place, after 
having opened to himfelf a path entirely new and unknown to 
the ancients, feems like an eagle towering in the clouds, from 
the fublimity, force, unbroken progrefs, and rapidity of his 
flight; and, as Racine, in copying the ancients in a manner 
entirely his own, imitates the fwan, that fometimes floats 
upon the air, foitfetimes rifes, then falls again with an excel- 
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fence of motion, and a grace peculiar to herfelf; fo -/Efchylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, have each of them a particular tour 
and method. The firft, as the inventor and father of tragedy, 
is like a torrent rolling impetuoufly over rocks, forefts, and 
precipices; the fecond refembles a * canal, which flows gently 
through delicious gardens; and the third a river, that does 
not follow its courfe in a continued line, but loves to turn 
and wind his filver wave through flowery meads and rural 
fcenes. 

Mr. Brumoi gives this chara&er of the three poets, to whom 
the Athenian ftage was indebted for its perfection in tragedy, 
f JEfchylus drew it out of its original chaos and confuGoii, 
and made it appear in fome degree of luftre; but it Hill retain- 
ed the rude unfinifhed air of things in their beginning, which 
are generally defective in point of art and method. Sophocles 
and Euripides added infinitely to the dignity of tragedy. The 
ftyle of the firft, as has been obferved, is more noble and 
majeftic; of the latter, itiore tender and pathetic; each perfeCt 
in their way. In this diver fity of charader, it is difficult to 
refoive which is mod excellent^ The learned have always 
been divided upon this head; as we are at this day, in regard 
to the two poets of our own nation, whofe tragedies have made 
our ftage illuftrious, and not inferior to that of Athens. 

I have obferved, that the tender and pathetic diftinguifhes 
the compofitions of Euripides, of which Alexander of Phene, 
the moft cruel of tyrants, was a proof. That barbarous man. 
Upon feeing the Troades of Euripides aCied, found himfelf fb 
moved with it that he quitted the theatre before the conclufion 
of the play; profeffing, that he was afhamed to be feen in tears 
for the diftrefs of Hercules and Andromache, who had never 
fhewn the leaft compalfion for his own citizens, of whom he 
had butchered fuch numbers. 

When I fpeak of the tender and pathetic, I would not be 
underftood to mean a paflion that foftens the heart into effe- 
minacy, and which, to our reproach, is almoft only received 
upon our ftage, though rejected by the ancients, and con- 
demned by the nations around us of greateft reputation for 

* \ cannot tell whether the idea of a can.: I, that jloivs gentry through delicious 
garden t y may property imply the charadtcr ot Sophocles, which is peculiarly 
diftinguiihed by nob lends, grandeur, and elevation. That of an impetuous and 
rapid dream, whofe waves, from the violence of their motion, are loud, and 
to be heard afar off, feems to me a more fuitahle image of that poet. 

f Tragoedias primus in lucem JEdhylus protulit: fublimis, et gravis, et 
grandiloquus faepe ufcpie ad vitium; fed rudis in plerifquc et ixicompefitui. 
QnintiU. x. c. X. 
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their genius, and tafte of the fciences and poIitcJearning. The 
two great principles for moving the paflions amongft the 
ancients, were terror and pity c . And, indeed, as we natu- 
rally determine every thing from its relation to ourfelves, o*- 
our particular intereft, when we fee perfons of exalted rank or 
virtue finking under great evils, the fear of the like misfortunes, 
with which we know that human life is on all fides inverted', 
feizes upon us, and from a fecret impulfe of felf-love, we find 
ourfelves fenfibly affefted with the diftreflefs of others: befides 
which, the fliaring a * common nature with the rert of our 
fpecies, makes us fenfible to whatever befals them. Upon a 
clofe and attentive inquiry into thofe two paflions, they wiil be 
found the moft important, aftive, extenfivc, and general 
affections of the foul; including all orders of men, great and 
fmall, rich and poor, of whatever age or condition. Hence 
the ancients, accuftomed to confult nature, and to take her 
for their guide in all things, conceived terror and compaflion 
to be the foul of tragedy; and for that reafon, that thofe 
affeftions ought to prevail in it. The paflion of love was in 
no eftimation amongft them, and had feldom any {hare in their 
dramatic pieces; though with us it is a received opinion, that 
they cannot be fupported without it. 

It is worth our trouble to examine briefly in what manner 
this paflion, which has always been deemed a weaknels and a 
Jjlemifh in the greateft characters, got fuch footing upon our 
rtage. Corneille, who was the firrt who brought the French 
tragedy to any perfection, and whom all the reft have followed, 
found the wholtf nation enamoured to madnefs of romances, 
and little difpofed to admire any thing not refcmbling them. 
From the defire of pleafing his audience, who were at the fame 
time his judges, he endeavoured to move them in the manner 
they had been accuftomed to be affected; and by introducing 
love in his feenes, to bring them the nearer to the predominant 
tafte of the age for romance. From the fame fourCe arofe that- 
multiplicity of incidents, epifodes, and adventures, with which 
our tiagic pieces are crowded and obfeured; fo contrary to 
probability, which will not admit fuch a number of extraordi- 
nary and furprifing events in the ftiort fpace of four and- twenty 
hours; fo contrary to the fimplicity of ancient tragedy; and lq 
adapted to conceal, in the aflemblage of fo many different; 
objects, the fterility of the genius of a poet, more intent upou 
the marvellous, than upon the probable and natural. 

C toCog KUA CklOf. 

* Homo fum: humam nihil a me alienum puto. Ter, 
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Both the Greeks and Romans have preferred the iambic to 
the heroic verfe in their tragedies; not only as at the firft it 
has a kind of dignity better adapted to the ftage, but whilft it 
approaches nearer to profe, retains fufficiently the air of poetry 
to pleafe the ear; and yet has too little of it to put the audi- 
ence in mind of the poet, who ought not to appear at all in 
reprefentations, where other perfons are fuppofed to fpeak and 
aft. Monfieur Dacier makes a very juft reflection in this 
relpeft. He fays, that it is the misfortune of our tragedy to 
have alinoft no other verfe than what is in common with epic 
poetry, elegy, paftoral, fatire, and comedy; whereas the learned 
languages have a great variety of verfifi cation. 

This inconvenience is highly obvious, in our tragedy; 
which cannot avoid being removed by it from the natural and 
probable, as it obliges heroes, princes, kings, and queens, to 
exprefs themfelves in a pompous (train in their familiar con- 
vention, which it would be ridiculous to attempt in real life. 
The giving utterance to the moil impetuous paflions in an 
uniform cadence, and by hemiftics and rhymes, would un- 
doubtedly be tedious and offenfive to the ear, if the charms of 
poetry, the elegance of expreflion, the fpirit of the fentiments, 
and perhaps, more than all of them, the refiftlefe force of 
cuftom, had not in a manner fubjeftedour reafon, and illuded 
our judgment. 

It was not chance, therefore, which fuggefted to the Greeks 
the ufe of iambics in their tragedy. Nature itfelf feems to 
have dictated that kind of verfe to them, inftrufted by the 
fame unerring guide, they made choice of a different verifica- 
tion for the chorus, more capable of affecting, anti of being 
fung; becaufe it was neceffary for the poetry to fhine out in 
all its luftre, whilft the free conversation between the real 
actors was fufpended. The chorus Was an embellifhment of 
the representation, and a relaxation of the audience, and, 
therefore required more exalted poetry and numbers to fupport 
it, when united with rnufic and dancing. 

OF THE ANCIENT, MIDDLE, AND NEW COMEDY. 

Whilst tragedy arofe in this manner at Athens, comedy* 
the lecond fpecies of dramatic poetry, and which, till then, 
had been much neglefled, began to be cultivated with more 
attention. Nature was the common parent to both. We are 
tenfibly afte£ted with the dangers, diftveffes, misfortunes, and, 
m. a word, with whatever relates to the lives and conduct a£ 

G 4 
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illuftrious perfons; and this gave birth to tragedy. And we 
are as curious to know the adventures, conduct, and defers 
of our equals*, which fupply us with occafions of laughing, 
and being merry at the expence of others. Hence comedy 
derives itfelf; which is properly an image of private life* Its 
defign is to expofe defeats and vice upon the Rage, and by 
affixing ridicule to them, to make them contemptible; and 
consequently to inftruft by diverting. Ridicule, therefore, (or, 
to exprefs the fame word by another, Ple.afantry) ought to 
prevail in comedy. 

This poem took, at different times, three different form* 
at Athens, as well from the genius of the poets, as from the 
influence of the government*, which occafioned various alter* 
Cations in it. 

The ancient comedy, fo called by Horace *, and which he 
dates after the time of jEfchylus, retained fomething of its 
original rudenefs, and the liberty it had been ufed to take of 
buffooning and reviling the fpeftators from the cart of Thefpis. 
Though it was become regular in its plan, and worthy of a. 
great theatre, it had not learned to be more referved. It 
reprefented real tranfaftions with the names, habits, geftures, 
and likenefs in malks, of whomfoever it thought fit to facrifice 
to the public diverfiom In a ftate where it was held good 
policy to unrnafk whatever carried the air of ambition, Angu- 
larity, or knavery, comedy a (Turned the privilege to harangue, 
reform, and advife the people upon the moft important 
occafions and interefts. Nothing was fpared in a city of fo 
much liberty, ojr rather licenfe, as Athens was at that time. 
Generals, magiftrates, government, the very gods, were 
abandoned to the poets fatirical vein; and all as well received, 
providing the comedy was diverting, and the Attic fait not 
wanting* 

u In one of thefe comedies, not only the prieft of Jupiter 
determines to quit his fcrvice, becaufe more lacrifices are not 
offered to the god; but Mercury himfelf comes in a Rawing 
condition, to feek his fortune amongft mankind, and offers to 
ferveas a porter, futler, bailiff, guide, door-keeper; in fliort, in 
any capacity, rather than to return to heaven. In another x , 
the fame gods in epreme want and neceffity, from the birds 
having built a city in the air, whereby their provi lions arc cut 
off, and the fmoke of incenfe and facrifices prevented from. 

u Plautus. x The Birds. 

* Succeffit vetus his Comcodu non tine multa 
JUud**. Hor. In Aft, Pottx 
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afccnding to heaven, depute three ambafladors in the name of 
Jupiter to conclude a treaty of accomodation with the birds, 
upon fuch conditions as they {hall approve. The chamber of 
audience, where the three famiflied gods are received, is a 
kitchen well llored with excellent game of all forts. Here 
Hercules, deeply fmitten with the fmcll of roalt meat, which 
he apprehends to be more exquifite and nutritious than that of 
incenfe, begs leave to make his abode, and to turn the fpit, 
and afiift the cook upon occafion. The other pieces of Ariito-* 
phanes abound with Itrokes Hill more latirical and fevere upon 
tire principal divinities. 

I am not much furprifed at the poet’s infulting the gods* 
and treating them with the utmoft contempt, from whom he 
had nothing to fear: but I cannot help wondering at his having 
brought the mod illuftrious and powerful perfons of Athens 
upon the ftage, and that he prefumed to attack the government 
itielf, without any manner of refpecl or referve. 

Cleon, having returned triumphant, contrary to the general 
expectation, from the expedition againft Sphadteria, was 
looked upon by the people as the greateft captain of that age. 
Ariftophancs, to fet that bad man in a true light, who was the 
fon of a currier, and a currier himfelf, and whofe rife was 
owing folely to his temerity and imprudence, was fo bold as 
to make him the fubjedl of a comedy without being awed 
by his pow r er and reputation: but he was obliged to play the 
part of Clean himfelf, and appeared for the firft time upon 
the ftage in that charadtcr; not one of the comedians daring 
to reprefent him, or to expofe himfelf to the refentment of fo 
formidable an enemy. Ills face was fmeared over with wine- 
lees; becaufe no workman could be found that would venture 
to make a mafic refembiing Cleon, as was ufual when perfons 
were brought upon the ftage. In this piece he reproaches him 
with embezzling the public treafurcs, with a violent paflioii 
for bribes and prefents, with craft in feducing the people, and 
denies him the glory of the adtion at Sphaderia, wliich he 
attributes chiefly to the fhare his colleague had in it. 

I11 the Acbarniunsy he accufes Lamaclius of having been 
made general, rather by bribery than merit. He imputes to 
him his youth, inexperience, and idlenefs; at the fame that 
he, and many others, convert to their own ufe the rewards 
due only to valour and real fervices. He reproaches the repub- 
lic with their pieference of the younger citizens to the elder 


y Tlic Knights. 
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in the government of the ftate, and the command of armies* 
He tells them plainly, that when the peace fhall be concluded, 
neither Cleonymus, Hyperbolus, nor many other fuch knaves, 
all mentioned by name, fhall have any fhare in the public 
affairs; they being always ready to accufe their fellow- citizens 
of crimes, and to enrich themfelves by fuch informations. 

In his comedy called the Wafps , imitated by Racine in his 
PInideurs , he expofes the mad paflion of the people for prose- 
cutions and trials at law, and the enormous injuftice frequently 
committed in palling fentence and giving judgment. 

The poet z , concerned to fee the republic obdinately bent 
upon tli£ unhappy expedition of Sicily, endeavours to excite 
in the people a final difguft for fo ruinous a war, and to infpire 
them with the defire of a peace, as much the intereft of the 
vigors as the vanquifhed, after a war of feveral years duration, 
equally pernicious to each party, and capable of involving all 
Greece in ruin. 

None of Ariftophanes's pieces explains better his boldnefs, 
in fpeaking upon the mod delicate affairs of the Hate in the 
crowded theatre, than his comedy called Lyftflrata . One of 
the principal magidrates of Athens had a wife of that name, 
who is fuppofed to have taken it into her head to compel 
Greece to conclude a peace. She relates, how, during the 
war, the women inquiring of their hufbands the refult of 
their couufels, and whether they had not refolved to make 
peace with Sparta, received no anfwers but imperious looks, 
and orders to meddle with their own affairs: that, however, 
they perceived plainly to what alow condition the government 
was declined: that they took the’ liberty to remondrate mildly 
to their huf&ands upon the rafhnefs of their counfels; but that 
their humble reprefentations had no other effeft than to offend 
and enrage them: that, in fine, being confirmed by the general 
opinion of all Attica, that there were no longer any men in 
the date, nor heads for the adminidration of affairs, their 
patience being quite* exhauflcd, the women had thought it 
proper and advifeable to take the government upon themfelves, 
and preferve Greece whether it would or no, from the folly 
and madnefs of its refolves, “ For her part, fhe declares, 

« c that fhe has taken poffeffion of the city and treafury, in 
€t order,” fays fhe, “ to prevent Pifandcr and his confederates, 

* c the four hundred adminiftrators, from exciting troubles ac- 
cording to their cudom, and from robbing the public aa 


z The Peace, 
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i< ufual.” (Was ever any thing fo bold?) — She goes on with 
proving, that the women only are capable of retrieving affairs, 
by this burlefque argument; that admitting things to be in 
fuch a ft ate of perplexity and confufion, the fex, accuftomed 
to untangling their threads, were the only pcrfons to fct them 
right again, as being beft qualified with the neceflary addrefs, 
temper, and moderation. The Athenian politics are thus made 
inferior to the abilities of the women, which are only repre- 
fented in a ridiculous light, to turn the derifion upon their 
hufbands in the adminiftration of the government. 

Thefc extra&s from Ariftophanes, taken almoft word for 
word from Father Brumoi, feemed to me very proper for a 
right underftanding at once of that poet’s chara&er, and the 
genius of the ancient comedy, which was, as we fee, a true 
latire of the moft poignant and fevere kind, that had'affiimed 
to itlelf an independency from refpeCt to pcrfons, and to which 
nothing was facred. It is no wonder that Cicero condemns fo 
licentious and excdllvc a liberty, * It might, he fays, have 
been tolerable, had it only attacked bad citizens, and feditious 
orators, who endeavoured to raife commotions in that ftate, 
fuch as Cleon, Cleophon, and Hyperbolus; but when a Pericles, 
who for many years had governed the commonwealth both in 
war and peace with equal wifdom ami authority, (he might 
have added, and a Socrates, declared by Apollo the wife ft 
of mankind) is brought upon the Rage to be laughed at 
by the public, it is as if our Plautus, or Naevius, had fallen 
upon the Scipios, or Cxcilius reviled Marcus Cato in his 
writings. 

That liberty is {till more offenfive to us, who are born in, 
and live under, a monarchal government, which is far from 
being favourable to licenfc. But without intending to juilify 
the conduct of Ariftophanes, which, to judge properly of it, 
is inexcufable; I think it would be ncccflary to lay afide the 
prejudices of nature, nations, and times, and to imagine we 
live in thofe remote ages in a ftate purely dcmocratical. We 
muft not fancy Ariftophanes to have been a perfon of little 
coftfequencc in his republic, as the comic writers generally are 
in our days. The king of Perfia had a very different idea of 


* Qucm ilia non attifj.it:, vel potius q»irm non vfxavi*? Efto, populares, 
homint-a, improbus, in renip. fcditiofos, Clroiirm, CltvpJ uni cm, Hypirhobim 
bid.: pa pur — Sed Periclcm, turn jam luai civitati maxima audlm itaic 
plurimo 1 donu et belli prat- fuiflct, violari vtrfibns f-t t*i. s agi in fcen.i, non 

pius d< ruit, qujm fi Plautus noltrr voluiRrt, aut Na’vms P. ct Cu. Scipioiu, 
•iULCaecilius M. CVtoni xualediiin:. Ex. fuigm. Cic. de Rep. lib. iv. 
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him. a It Is a known (lory, that in an audience of the Greek 
ambaffadors, his firft inquiry was after a certain comic poet 
(meaning Ariftophanes) that put ,all Greece in motion, and 
gave fuch effettual counfels againft him. Ariftophanes did 
th^t upon the ftage, which Domofthenes did afterwards in the 
public affcmblies. The poet's reproaches were no lefs animated 
than the orator's. His comedies fpoke a language that became 
the councils of the republic. It was addreffed to the fame 
people, upon the fame occafions of the ftate, the fame means 
to fuccefs, and the fame obftacles to their meafures. In Athens 
the whole people were the fovereign, and each of them had 
equal ihare in the fupreme authority. Upon this they 
were continually intent, were fond of difeourfing themfelves, 
«nd of hearing the fentiments of others. The public affairs 
were the bufmefs of every individual; in which they were 
defirous of being fully informed, that they might know how 
to conduct themfelves on every occafion of war or peace, 
which frequently offered, and to diftinguifh upon their own, 
?s well as upon the deftiny of their allies, or enemies. Hence 
$ofe the liberty, taken by the Comic poets, of introducing the 
affairs of the ftate into their performances- The people were 
fo far from being offended at it, or at the manner in which, 
thole writers treated the principle perfons of the ftate, that they 
conceived their liberty in fome meafure to confift in it. 

Three* perfons particularly excelled in the ancient comedy; 
Eupolis, Cratinus, and Ariftophanes. The Iaft is the only 
one of them, whofe nieces have come entire down to us, and, 
out of the great number of thofe, eleven are all that remain. 
He flouriflied in an age when Greece abounded with great 


a Ariftophn. in Aeharn. 

Eupolis atquc Cratinus, Ariftophanefque poetas, 

Atque al»i, quorum Comcedia prilca viroruni ell, 
hi (jins irat uigmi'i uefenbi, quod malus ac fur, 

Quod mcechus foiet, *ut ficarius, ant alioqui 

Eumofus; multa cum libertate notabant. Ho a. Sat. IV. L i- 

With Ariftophanes’ faiiric rape. 

When ancient comedy amus’d the age, 

Or Eupolis’, or Cratinus’ wit; 

And others that all-licens’d poem writ; 

None, worthy to be ftuwr, cfcap’d the feene. 

No public knave, or thief of lofty mien; 

The loofc adult’rer was drawn forth to fight; 

The fecret murth’rer ti enabling lurk’d the night; 

Vice play’d itfelf, and each ambitious fpark; 

All boldly branded with the poet’s mark. 
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men, and was cotemporary with Socrates and Euripides, 
whom he furvived. During the Peloponnefian war, he made 
his greateft figure; lefs as a writer to amuie the people with 
his comedies, than as a cenfor of the government, retained 
to reform the (late, and to be almoft the arbiter of Iii$ 
country. 

He is admired for an elegance, poignancy, and happinefs of 
expreffion, or, in a word, that Attic fait and fplrit, to which 
the Roman language could never attain, and for # which 
Ariftophanes is more remarkable than any other of the Greek 
authors. His particular excellence was raillery. None ever 
touched the ridicule in chara&ers with fuch fucccfs, or knew 
better how to convey it in all its force to others. But it were 
neceflary to have lived in his times for a right tafte of his 
works. The fubtile fait and fpirit of the ancient raillery, accor- 
ding to Mr. Brumoi, is evapurated through length of time, 
and what remains of it is become fiat and inlipid to us; 
though the (harped part will retain its vigour throughout all 
ages. 

Two confulerable defefls are judly imputed to this poet, 
which very much oblcure, if not entirely efface his glory. 
Ihefe are, low buffoonery, and grofs obfeenity; which objec- 
tions have been oppofed to no purpofe from the character of 
his audience; the bulk of which generally confided of the 
poor, the ignorant, and dregs of the people, whom however 
it was as neceffary to pleafe, as the learned and the rich. The 
depravity of the inferior people’s tade, which once banifhed 
Cratinus and his company, becaufe his feenes were not grofsly 
comic enough for them, is no excufe for Aridophanes, a* 
Menander could find out the art of changing that groveling 
tafte, by introducing a fpecies of comedy, not altogether io 
modeft as Plutarch feems to infmuace, yet much dialler than 
any before his time. 

The grofs obfeenities with which all Ariftophanes’s comedies 
abound, have no excufe; they only denote an excefiive liber* 
tinifm in the fpe£lators, and depravity in the poet. The 
utmoft fait that could have been bedowed upon them, which 
however is not the cafe, would not have atoned for laugh- 
ing himfelf, or for making others laugh, at the expence of 
decency and good manner sf. And in this cafe it may well 

* Antiqiu comcedia fiaceram illam fermonis Attlci gratiam propc fola retinet. 
Quintil. 

t Niinivrn rifus pretium probibatis im pernio conflat. QiKntLJ. lib. vi 

c. m. 
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be faid, that it were better to have no wit at all, than to make 
fo ill an ufe of it*. Mr. Brumoi is very much to be commend- 
ed for his having taken care, in giving a general idea of 
Ariftophanes’s Writings, to throw a veil over thofe parts of 
them, that might have given offence to modedy. Though 
fuch behaviour be the indilpenfable rule of religion, it is not 
always obferved by thofe who pique themfelves mod on their 
erudition, and lometimes prefer the title of Scholar to that of 
Chridian. 

The ancient comedy fubfided till Lyfander’s time, who, 
upon having made himlelf mailer of Athens, changed the form 
of the government, and put it into the hands of thirty of the 
principal citizens. The fatirical liberty of the theatre was 
offenfive to them, and therefore they thought fit to put a (top 
to it. The reafon of this alteration is evident, and makes good 
the reflection made before upon the privileges of the poets, to 
criticife with impunity upon the perfons at the head of the 
date. The whole authority of Athens was then inveded in 
tyrants. The democracy was abolifhed. The people had no 
longer any (hare in the government. They were no more the 
prince-, their fovercignty had expired. The right of giving 
their opinions and fuffrages upon affairs of date was at an end-, 
nor dared they, either in their own perfons or by the poets; 
prefumc to ccnfure the fentiments and conduit of their mailers. 
The calling perfons by flieir names upon the dage was prohi- 
bited: but the poetical fpirit foon found the fecret to elude the 
intention of the law, and to make itfelf amends for the redraint 
it differed in the neceffity of ufing feigned names. It then 
applied to the difeovery of the ridicule in known characters* 
which it copied to the life, and from thence acquired the 
double advantage of gratifying the vanity of the poets, and tfie 
malice of the audience, in a more refined manner: the one 
had the delicate pleafure of putting the fpe£lators upon gueffing 
their meaning, and the other of not being nridaken in their 
fuppofitions, and of affixing the right name to the characters 
reprefented. Such was the comedy, fince called the Middle 
Comedy , of which there are fomc indances in Aridophanes. 

It continued till the time of Alexander the Great, who, 
having entirely affured himlelf of the empire of Greece, by 
the defeat of the Thebans, occafioned the putting a check 
upon the licence of the poets, which incrcafed daily. From 
rhcncc the New Comedy took its birth, which was only an 


* Nf-n re u* il\y:erim taidi ir.gfnii » ffi* rpiam mail. Quint 11. lib. i. c. 
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imitation of private life, and brought nothing upon the ftage 
with feigned names and iuppofititious adventures. 


h Chacun peint avec art dans ce nouveau miroir 
S : y vit avee plaifir, on crut ne s’ y pas voir. 

J/ avare des premiers rit du tableau fidele 
D* un avare fouvent trace fur fon modele^ 

Et mille fois un fat, finement exprime. 

Meconnut le portrait fur iui-meme forme. 

In this new glaf9, whilft each himfelf furvey’d. 
He lat with pleafure, though himfelf was play’d': 
The mifer grinn’d whilil avarice was drawn, 

Nor thought the faithful likenefs was Ids own; 
His own dear felf no imag’d fool could find, 

But faw a thoufand other fops dcllgn’d. 


This may properly be called fine comedy, and is that of 
Menander, Of one hundred and eighty, or rather eighty, 
according to Suidas, compofed by him, all of which Terence 
is faid to have tranflated, there remains only a few fragments* 
The merit of the originals may be judged from the excellence 
of their copy. Quintilian, in fpeaking of Menander, is not 
afraid to fay, that with the beauty of his works, and the height 
of his reputation, he obfeured, or rather obliterated, die fame 
of all the writers in the lame way- He obferves in another 
paflage, that his own times were not fo * juft to his merit as 
they ought to have been, which lias been the fate of many 
others; but that he has fufiiciently made amends by the 
favourable opinion of poftrrity. And indeed Philemon, a comic 
poet of the fame age, though prior to him, was preferred 
before him. 

THE THEATRE OF THE ANCIENTS DESCRIBED. 

I have already obferved, that ^Efehylus was the firfl founder 
of a fixed and durable theatre, adorned with fuitable decora- 
tions. It was at firft, as well as the amphitheatres, compofed 
of wooden planks; but thofc breaking down, by having too 
great a weight upon them, the Athenians, cxceflively ena- 
moured of dramatic reprelentations, were induced by that 
accident to cre£t tliofe fuperb ftrudlures, which were imitated 
afterwards withfo much fplendour by theRoman magnificence. 
What I (hall fay of them, has alnioll as much relaticftf to the 

h Boileau Art. Poet. Cant. iii. 

* Quidam, firm Menander, jutfipia puitcruru.n, qmm fuae italic, 
flint cenkcQti. Quiuiil. lib. iii. c. 6. 
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Roman, as the Athenian theatres; and is extracted entirely 
from Mr. Boindin’s learned difiertation upon the theatre of 
the ancients c , who has treated the fubjeft in all its extent. 

The theatre of the ancients was divided into three principal 
parts; each of which had its peculiar appellation. The 
divifion for the aftors was called in general the feene, or ftage; 
that for the fpeftators was particularly termed the theatre, 
which itiuft have been of vaft extent d , as at Athens it was 
capable of containing above thirty thoufand perfons; and the 
orcheftra, which amtmgft the Greeks was the place afligned 
for the pantomimes and dancers, though at Rome it was ap- 
propriated to the fenators and vcftal virgins. 

The theatre was of a femicircular form on one fide, and 
fquare on the other. The fpace contained within the femicir- 
cle, was allotted to the fpcclators, and had feats placed one 
above another to the top of the building. The fquare part, in 
the front of it, was the a&ors divifion; and in the interval) 
between both, was the orcheftra. 

The great theatres had three rows of porticoes, raifed one 
upon another, which formed the body of the edifice, and at 
the fame time three different ftories for the feats. From the 
Iiighcft of thofe porticoes the women faw the reprefentation, 
covered from the weather. The reft of the theatre was un- 
covered, and all the biifincfs of the ftage was performed in the 
open air. 

Each of thefe ftories confifted of nine rows of feats, includ- 
ing the landing-place, which divided them from each other, 
and ferved as a paflage from fide to fide. But as this landing 
place and pafiago took up the fpace of two benches, there 
were only feven to fit upon, and confequently in each Itory 
there were feven rows of feats. They were from fifteen to 
eighteen inches in height, and twice as much in breadth; fo 
that the lpedlators had room to fit with their legs extended, 
and without being incommoded by thofe of the people above 
them, no foot-boards being provided for them. 

Each of thefe ftories of benches were divided in two different 
maimers; in their height by the landing places, called by the 
Romans PracitiBhnes, and in their circumferences by fcveral 
ttair- cafes, peculiar to each ftorv, which interfering them in 
•tight lines, tending towards the centre of die theatre, gave 
the foMa of wedges to the quantity of feats between them, 
from whence they were called Cuneu 

c Mi r-io'n of the Acad, of lnfcript. &c. Vol. I. p. 136, &c. 
ii Sirab. 1 . ix. p. ’,93. Heiod. I viii. c. 65. 
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Behind tliefe ftories of feats were covered galleries, through 
which the people thronged into the theatre by great fquare 
openings, contrived for that purpofe in the walls next the feats. 
Thofe openings were called Vcmitoria , from the multitude of 
the people crowding through them into*their places. 

As the a£tors could not be heard to the extremity of the 
theatre, the Greeks contrived a means to fupply that defeat, 
and to augment the force of the voice, and make it more dif- 
tin£l and articulate. For that purpofe they invented a kind 
of large veflels of copper, which were difpofed under the feats 
of the theatre, in fuch a manner, as made all founds ftrike 
upon the ear with more force and diftin&ion. 

The orcheftra being fituated, as I have obferved, between 
the two other parts of the theatre, of which one was circular, 
and the other lquare, it participated of the form of each, and 
occupied the fpace between both. It was divided into three 
parts. 

The firft: and moll confiderable was more particularly called 
the orcheftra, from a Greek word c that fignilics to dance. 
It was appropriated to the pantomimes and dancers, and to all 
fuch fubaltern a£tors as played between the acts, and at the 
end of the repvefentations. 

r l he fecond was named S-vpi?* u, from its being fquare, in the 
form of an altar. Here the chorus was generally placed. 

And in the third the Greeks generally bellowed their fym- 
phony, or band of mufic. They called it utoo-txkhov, from its 
being fituated at the bottom of the principal part of the theatre, 
which they ftylcd the feenes. 

I {hall deferibe here this third part of the theatre, called the 
fcencs; which was alfo fubdivided into three different parts. 

The firft; and molt confiderable was properly called the 
fcencs, and gave name to this whole divilion. It occupied 
the whole front of the building from fide to fide, and was the 
place allotted for the decorations* This front had two fmall 
wings at its extremity, from which hung a large curtain, that 
was let down to open the feene, and drawn up between the 
a£ts, when any thing in the reprefentation made it neceflary. [ 

The fecond, called by the Greeks -indifferently irpo-mnov, 
and Amu?, and by the Romans Profcenium , and* Pulpitum , 
was a large open fpace in front of the feene, in which the 
aftors performed their parts, and which, by the help of the 
decorations, reprefented cither the public place or forum, 
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a common ftrcet, or the country* but the place fo reprefented 
was always in the open air. 

The third divifion was a part referved behind the fcenes, 
and called by the Greeks t. Here the a&ors drefled 

themfelves, and the decorations were locked up. In the fame 
place were alfo kept the machines, of which the ancients had 
abundance in their theatres. 

As only the porticoes and the building of 'the fcene were 
roofed, it was neceflary to draw fails, fattened with cords to 
wafts, over the reft of the theatre, to fcreen the audience from 
the heat of the fun. But as this contrivance did not prevent 
the heat, occafioned by the perfpiration and breath of fo nume- 
rous an affembly, the ancients took care to allay it by a kind 
of rain; conveying the water for that ufe above the porticoes, 
which falling again in form of dew through an infinity of 
fmall pores concealed in the ftatues, with which the theatre 
abounded, did not only diffufe a grateful coolnefs all around, 
but the moll fragrant exhalations along with it; for this dew 
was always perfumed. Whenever the reprefentations were 
interrupted by ftorms, the fpeftators retired into the porticoes 
behind the feats of the theatre. 

The paflion of the Athenians for reprefentations of this 
kind is not conceivable. Their eyes, their ears, their imagina- 
tion, their underftanding, all lliared in the fatisfattion. No- 
thing gave them fo fenfible a pleafure in dramatic perform- 
ances, either tragic pr comic, as the ftrokes which were aimed 
at fee affairs of the public; whether pure chance occafioned 
the application, or the addrefs of the poets, who knew how 
to reconcile the molt remote fubjeCls with the tranfa&ions of 
the republic. They entered by that means into the interefts of 
the people, took occafion to footh their paflions, authorize 
their pretenfions, juflify, and fometimes condemn, their con- 
du£t, entertain them with agreeable hopes, inftruft them in 
their duty in certain nice conje&ures; in effeCl of which they 
often not only acquired the applaufes of the fpeCtators, but 
credit and influence in the public affairs and councils: hence 
the theatre became fo grateful, and fo much the concern of 
the people. It was in this manner, according to fome authors, 
that Euripides artfully reconciled his tragedy of * Palamedes 
ydth the lentence palled againft Socrates, and explained, by 
In illuftrious example of antiquity, the innocence of a philofo- 
pker, oppreflfed by a vile malignity fupported againft him by 
power and fa&ion. 

* It is not certain whether this piece w« prior or poftcricr to the death of 
$pcrat£«. 
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Accident was often the occafion of fudden and unforefeen 
applications, which, from their appofitenefs, were very agree- 
able to the people. Upon this verfe of AEffchylus in praife of 
Amphiaraus, 

— — ■ — ■■■-■ < Tis his defire 

Not to appear, but be the great and good, 

the whole audience rofe up, and unanimoufly applied it to 
Ariltides f . The fame thing happened to Philopoemen at the 
Nemaean games. At the inltant he entered the theatre, thefe 
verfcs were finging upon the ilage; 

He comes to whom we owe 

Our liberty, the nobleft good below. 

All the Greeks caft their eyes upon Philopoemen and with 
clapping of hands, and acclamations of joy, exprefled their 
veneration for the hero. 

h In die fame manner, at Rome, during the banilhment of 
Cicero, when fome verfes of * Accius, which reproached the 
Greeks with their ingratitude in fuffermg the banilhment of 
Telamon^ were repeated by Aifop, the beft aftor of his time, 
they drew tears from the eyes of the whole aflembly. 

Upon another, though very different occafion, the Roman 
people applied to Pompey the Great fome verfes to this efteft* 

i ’Tis our unhappinefs has made thee great; 

and then addrefling to the people, 

The time lhall come when you fhall late deplore 
So great a power confided to fuch hands; 

the fpeftators obliged the adtor to repeat thefe verfes fever^Jl 
times. 

PASSION FOR THE REPRESENTATIONS OF THE THEATRE, ON$ 
OF THE PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF THE DEGENERACY AND COR-^ 
RUPTION OF THE ATHENIAN STATE. 

When we compare the happy times of Greece, in which 
Europe and Alia refounded with nothing but the fame of the 
Athenian victories, with the latter ages, when the power o£ 

f Plut. in Ariftid. p. 320. g Plat, in Philop<rm. p. 36*, 
h Cic. in Orat. pro Sext. n. 1 20. 1 23. 
i Cic. ad Attic. 1 . 11. Epif. 19. Val. Max. 1 . vi. c. %» 

* O ingratifici Argivi, inancs Graii, immemores bcnificii, 

E*ulare hvdli*, fiviftis pclli, pnlfum patimini. 
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Philip and Alexander the Great had in a mariner fubje&ed it, 
we (hall be furprifed at the ftrange alteration in the affairs of 
that republic. But what is moft material, is the knowledge 
of the caufes and progrefs of this declenfion; and thefe M. de 
Tourreil has difeuffed in an admirable manner, in the preface 
to his tranflation of Demofthenes’s orations. 

There was no longer at Athens any traces of that manly 
and vigorous policy, equally capable of planning good, and 
retrieving bad fuccefs. Inftead of that, there remained only 
an inconfiftent loftinefs, apt to evaporate in pompous decrees. 
They were no more thofe Athenians, who, when menaced by 
a deluge of Barbarians, demolifhed their houfes to build fhips 
with the timber, and whofe women (toned the abjeft wretch 
to death, that propofed to appeafe the grand monarch by tri- 
bute or homage. The love of eafe and pleafure had almoll 
entirely extinguifhed that of glory, liberty, and independence. 

Pericles, that great man, fo abfolute, that thofe who envied 
him treated him as a fecond Pififtrates, was the firft author 
of this degeneracy and corruption. With the defign of conci- 
liating the favour of the people, he ordained, that upon fuch 
days as games or facrifices were celebrated, a certain number 
of obli fhould be diftributed amongft them; and that in the 
affemblies, in which affairs of (late were to be tranfa£led, 
every individual fhould receive a certain pecuniary gratification 
in right of prefence. Thus, the members of the republic were 
feen for the firft time to fell their care in the adminiitration 
of $he government, and to rank amongft fervile employments 
the moft noble functions of the fovereign power. 

It was not difficult to forefee where fo exceflive an abufe 
would end; and to remedy it, it was propofed to eftablifh a 
fund for the fupport of a war, and to make it capital to advife, 
upon any account whatfoever, the application of it to other 
ufes: but, notwithftanding, the abufe always fubfifted. At 
firft it feemed tolerable, whilft the citizen, who was fupported 
at the public ex pence, endeavoured to deferve its liberality by 
doing his duty in the field for nine months together. Every 
one was to ferve in his turn, and whoever failed was treated 
as a deferter without diftin£Hon; but at length the number of 
the tranfgreffors carried it againft the law; and impunity, as it 
commonly happens, multiplied their number. People accuf- 
tomed to the delightful abode of a city, where feafts and games 
ran in a perpetual circle, conceived an invincible repugnance 
for labour and fatigue, which they looked upon us unworthy 
of free-born men. 
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It was therefore, neceflary to find amufement for this in- 
dolent people, to fill up the great void of an ina&ive, ufelefs 
life. Hence arofe principally their paffion, or rather frenzy, 
for public lliows. The death of Epaminondas, which feemed 
to promife them the greateft advantage, gave the final 
ftroke to their ruin and deftru&ion. 44 Their courage,” fays 
Judin k , 44 did not furvive that illudious Theban. Free 
44 from a rival, who kept their ensulation alive, they funk into 
44 a lethargic floath and effeminacy. The funds for armaments 
44 by land and fea were foon lavimed upon games and feads. 
44 The Teamen’s and foldier’s pay was didributed to the idle 
44 citizen, enervated in foft luxurious habits of life. The 
44 reprefentations of the theatre were preferred to the exercifes 
44 of the camp. Valour and military knowledge were entirely 
44 difregarded. Great captains were in no eftimation; whillt 
44 good poets and excellent comedians engroffed the univerfal 
44 applaufe.” 

Extravagance of this kind make it eafy to comprehend in 
what multitudes the people thronged to the dramatic per- 
formances. As no expence was fpared in embellifhing them* 
exorbitant fums were funk in the fervice of the theatre. 
44 If,” fays Plutarch L , 44 what each reprefentation of the 
44 dramatic pieces cod the Athenians were rightly calculated, 
44 it would appear, that their expences in playing the Bac- 
44 chanalians, the Phoenicians, CEdipus, Atigone, Medea, ancl 
44 Ele&ra (tragedies written either by Sophocles or Euripides) 
44 were greater than thofe which had been employed againit 
44 the Barbarians in defence of the liberty, and for the prefer- 
44 vation of Greece m .” This gave a Spartan juft reafon to 
cry out, on feeing an eftimatc of the enormous fums laid out 
in the difputcs of the tragic poets, and the extraordinary pains 
taken by the magiftrates who prefided in them, 44 That a 
44 people mud be void of fenfe to apply themfelves in fo warm 
44 and ferious a manner to things fo frivolous.” For added 
he, 44 games fhould be only games; and nothing is more 
44 unreafonable than to purchafe a fhort and trivial amufement 
44 at fo great a price. Pleafures of this kind agree only with 
44 public rejoicings and feafons of feftivity, and were defigned 
44 to divert people at their leifure hours; but (hould by no 
“ means interfere with the affairs of the public, nor the ne-* 
44 ceilary expences of the government.” 

k Juftin. I. vi. c. 9. 1 Plut. deglor. Athen. p. 394. 

m Plut. Sympof. 1 . vii. quell, vii. p. 710. 
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« After all,” fays Plutarch, in a paflage which I have al- 
ready cited, “ of what utility have thefe tragedies been to 

Athens, though fo much boafted by the people, and ad- 

mired by the reft of the world? We find, that the prudence 
« of Themiftocles enclofed the city with ftrong walls; 
« that the fine tafte and magnificence of Pericles improved 
" and adorned it; that the noble fortitude of Miltiades prc- 
« ferved its liberty; and that the moderate conduct of Cimofi 
« acquired it the empire and government of all Greece.” If 
the wife and learned poetry of Euripides, the fublime diftion 
of Sophocles, the lofty bufkin of -3£fchylus, have obtained 
equal advantages for the city of Athens, by delivering it from 
impending calamities, or by adding to its glory, I confent (in 
Plutarch’s words) that f( dramatic pieces fhould be ranked 
t( with trophies of vi&ory, the poetic pieces with the fields 
« of battle, and the compofitions of the poets with the great 
4t exploits of the generals.” But what a comparifon would 
this be? On the one fide would be feen a few writers, crown- 
cd with wreaths of ivy, and dragging a goat or an ox after 
thorn, the rewards and viftims affigned them for excelling in 
tragic poetry: on the other, a train of illuftrious captains, 
furrounded with colonies founded, cities taken, and nations 
fubje&ed b]f their wifdom and valour. It is not to perpetuate 
the vi&ories of -dEfchylus and Sophocles, but in remembrance 
of the glorious battles of Marathon, Salamin, Eurymedon, 
and many others, that feveral feafls are celebrated every 
momh by the Grecians. 

The conclufion of Plutarch from hence, in which we ought 
to agree with him, is, that it was the higheft imprudence in 
the # Athenians to prefer pleafure to duty, the paflion for the 
theatTe to the love of their country, trivial representations 
to the application to public bufmefs, and to confume, in 
ufelefs expences and dramatic entertainments, the funds in- 
tended for the fupport of fleets and armies. Macedon, til! 
then obfeure and inconfiderable, well knew how to take 
advantage of the f Athenian indolence and effeminacy; and 
Philip, inftrucfced by the Greeks themfelves, among whom he 


* 'Afteifrmtww *A favaiet ft*yx\a % ri}* cruSw tig vf,n natbetidv xarxvakia’x.ovrif, 
rttriart fuyaken dnerrekun bananas nai arganuftaveov i <foha xara^^nyt/vTts us 
re $i ocr^M. 

t Qiiibus rebus cffc^um eft, ut inter otia Grnecorum, fordidum ct obfeunim 
entea Macjedonum nomfn cmergeret; et Philippus, obits ti icnn' O Thibis 
habitus, Ep^minondas et Pelopidae virtutibus eruditus, regtium Macedonian 
Crxc# ct Afise cervicibus, velut jugum Xervitutw, impcnerct. Juft. 1 . vi. c. 9. 
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had for feveral years applied himfelf fuccefsfully to the art of 
war, wa9 not long before he gave Greece a mailer, and fub- 
jetted it to the yoke, as we (hall fee in the fequel. 

I am now to open an entirely new fcene to the reader’s view, 
not unworthy his curiofity and attention. We (hall fee two 
ftatcs of no great confideration, Media and Perfia, extend 
themfelves far and wide, under the conduCl of Cyrus, like a 
torrent of devouring fire, and by amazing rapidity conquer 
and fubdue many provinces and kingdoms. We (hall fee that 
vad empire fetting the nations under its dominion in motion, 
the Perfians, Medes, Phoenicians, Egyptians, Babylonians, 
Indians, and many others, and falling, with all the forces of 
Afia and the Ead upon a little country, of very fmali extent, 
and deditute of all foreign afliftance; I mean Greece. When, 
on the one hand, we behold fo many nations united together, 
fuch preparations of war made for feveral years with fo much 
diligence*, innumerable armies by fea and land, and fuch fleets 
as the fea could hardly contain: and, on the other hand, two 
weak cities, Athens and Lacedemon, abandoned by all their 
allies, and left almod entirely to themfelves, have we not 
reafon to believe, that thefe two little cities are going to be 
utterly dedroyed and fwallowed up by fo formidable an enemy; 
and that there will not be fo much as any foorfteps of them 
left remaining? And yet we (hall find that they prove victori- 
ous*, and by their invincible courage, and the feveral battles they 
gained, both by fea and land, made the Perfian empire lay 
a fide all thoughts of ever turning their arms againd Greece 
any more. 

The hiftory of the war between the Perfians and the Greeks, 
will illudrate the truth of this maxim, That it is not the 
number, but the valour of the troops, and the conduCt of the 
generals, on which depend the fuccefs of military expeditions. 
The reader will admire the furprifing courage and intrepidity 
of the great men at the head of the Grecian affairs, whom 
neither all the world in motion againd them could dejeCl, nor 
the greated of misfortunes d if concert ; who undertook, with 
an handful of men, to make head againd innumerable armies: 
who notwithdanding fuch a prodigious inequality of forces, 
durd hope for fuccefs; who even compelled vidfory to declare 
on the fide of merit and virtue; and taught all fucceeding 
generations what infinite refources and expedients are to be 
found in prudence, valour, and experience; in a zeal for liberty 
and our country; in the love of our duty; and in all the fenti- 
ments of noble and generous fouls. 

H 4 
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This war of the Perfians againft the Grecians will be fol- 
lowed by another amongft the Greeks themfelves, but of a 
very different kind from the former. In the latter, there will 
fcarce be any a&ions,*but what in appearance are of little 
confcquence, and feemingly unworthy of a reader’s curiofity, 
who is fond of great events: in this he will meet with little 
befides private quarrels between certain cities, or fome fmalJ 
commonwealths; fome inconfiderable fieges, (excepting that 
of Syracufe, one of the molt important related in ancient 
hiftory) though feveral of thefe fi#ges were of inconfiderable 
duration; fome battles between armies, where the numbers 
were fmall, and but little blood Hied. What is it then, that 
has rendered thefe wars fo famous in hiftory? Salluft informs 
us in thefe words; ,f # The a£tions of the Athenians doubtlefs 
€i were great, and yet I believe they were fomewhat lefs than 
u fame is for having us to conceive of them. But becaufe 
u Athens had noble writers, the adts of that republic are cc- 
“ lebrated throughout the whole world as* the mofc glorious; 
4< and the gallantry of thofe heroes who performed them, lias 
u had the good fortune to be thought as tranfeendent as the 
u eloquence of thofe who have deferibed them.” 

Salluft, though jealous enough of the glory of the Romans 
had acquired by a ferie.s of diftinguiflied aftions, with which 
their hiftory abounds; yet he does juft ice in this pafiage to the 
Grecians, by acknowledging, that their exploits were truly 
great and illuftrious, though fomewhat inferior, in his opinion, 
to th6ir fame. What is then this foreign and borrowed luftre, 
which the Athenian aftions have derived from the eloquence 
of their hiftorians? It is, that the whole univerle agrees in - 
looking upon them as the greateft and molt glorious that ever 
were performed. Per terrarum orbem Atbenimsium facia pi & 
maximis celebrantur . All nations, feduced and enchanted as 
it were with the beauties of the Greek authors, think that 
people’s exploits fuperior to any other thing that was ever done 
by any other nation. This, according to Salluft, is the fervice 
the Greek authors have done the Athenians, by their excellent 
manner of deferibing their attions; and very unhappy it is for 
us, that our hiftory, for want of the like affrftance, has left a 
thoufand bright adtions and fine fayings unrecorded, which 

* Athenienfium res geftx, ficuti ego exiftinoo, fatis amplx magnifiexque 
fucrunt: vcruiii aliquanto, minores tamen, quam fama feruntur. Sett quia pro- 
venere ibi fcriptortim magna ingenia, per tciruium orbem Athemeniium fatfa 
pro maximis celebn ntur. Ita eorum, quae fecere, virtus tania habetur, quantum 
cam verbis potuere extoiiere prseclara ingema. Salluft. in bell. Catibn. 
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would have been put in the ftrongefl: light by the ancient wri- 
ters, and have done great honour to our country* 

But, however this be, it muff be confefled, that we are not 
always to judge of the value of an art ion, or the merit of the 
perfons who had (hared in it, by the importance of the event. 
It is rather in fuch little fieges and engagements, as we find 
recorded in the hiftory of the Peloponnefian war, that the 
conduct and abilities of a general are truly confpicuous. Ac- 
cordingly, it is obferved, that it was chiefly at the head of 
fmall armies, and in countries of no great extent, that our 
heft: generals of the la(t age diftinguiflied their capacity, and 
behaved with a conduct not inferior to the molt celebrated 
captains of antiquity. In artionsof this fort, chance has no (hare, 
and does not cover any overfights that are committed. Every 
thing is conduced and carried on by the prudence of the 
general. He is truly the foul of the army, which neither arts 
nor moves, but by his dirertion. He fees every thing, and is 
prefent every where. Nothing efcapes his vigilance and at- 
tention. Orders are fcafonably given, and fcafonably executed. 
Kinetic, ftratagems, falfc inarches, real or feigned attacks, 
encampments, *lecampments, in a word, every thing depends 
upon him alone. 

On this account, the reading of the Greek hiftorians, fuch 
as Thucydides, Xenophon, and Polybius, is of infinite fervire 
to young officers; becaufe thole hillorians, who were alfo 
excellent commanders, enter into ajl the particulars of the 
military art, and lead the readers, as it were, by the hand, 
through all the fieges and battles they deferibe; (hewing them, 
by the example of the grcatclt generals of antiauity, and by a 
kind of anticipated experience, in what manner war is to be 
carried on. 

Nor is it only with regard to military exploits, that the 
Grecian hiltory affords us fuch excellent models. We lhall 
there find celebrated lcgillators, able politicians, magiftrates 
born for government, men who have excelled in all arts and 
fciences, philofphers that carried their inquiries as far as pof- 
fible in thofe early ages, and who have left us fuch maxims of 
morality, as many (Jhrillians ought to blufli at. 

If the virtues related in hiltory may ferve us for models in 
the condurt of our lives; their vices and failings, on the other 
hand, are no lefs proper to caution and inftrurt us; and the 
Itrirt regard, which an hillorian is obliged to have for truth, 
will not allow him to diflemble the latter, out of fear of eclipf- 
ing the luitre of the former. Nor docs what I here advance 
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contradift the rule laid down by Plutarch a , on the fame fob- 
jeft, in his preface to the life of Cimon. He requires that 
the illuftrious aftions of great men be reprefented in theif full 
light: but as to the faults, which may fometimes efcape them 
through paffion or furprife, or into which they may be drawn 
6y the neccflity of affairs* * confidering them rather as a cer- 
tain degree of perfeftion wanting to their virtue, than as vices 
or crimes, that proceed from any corruption of the heart; fuch 
imperfeftions as thefe, he would have the hiftorian, out of 
compaflion to the wealaiefs of human nature, which produces 
nothing entirely perfect, content himfelf with touching very 
lightly; in the fame manner as an able painter, when he has 
a fine face to dra'fr, in which he finds fome little blemifh or 
defeft, does neither entirely fupprefs it, nor think himfelf 
obliged to reprefent it with a drift exaftnefs; becaufe the one 
would fpoil the beauty of the pifture, and the other would 
deftroy the likenefs. The very comparifon Plutarch ufes, 
fliews, that he fpeaks only of flight and excufable faults. But 
as to aftions of injudice, violence, and brutality, they ought 
not to be concealed, or dilcuffed on any account; nor can we 
fuppofe that the fame privilege fhould be allowed in hidory 
as is m painting, which invented the f profile to reprefent the 
fideface of a prince who had k)d an eye, and by that means 
Ingenioufly concealed fo difagreeable a deformity. Hidory, 
the mod efTential rule of which is fmcerity, will by no means 
admit of fuch indulgences; that, indeed, would deprive it of 
its greated advantage. 

Shame, reproach, infamy, hatred, and the execrations of 
the public, which are the infeparable attendants on criminal 
and brutal aftions, are no lefs proper to excite an horror for 
vice, than the glory, which perpetually attends good aftions, 
is to infpire us with the love of virtue. And thefe, according 
to Tacitus $, are the two ends, which every hidorian ought to 
propofe to himfelf, by making a judicious choice of what is 
mod extraordinary both in good and evil, in order to occafion 
that public homage to be paid to virtue, which is judly due to 
it; and to create the greater abhorrence for vice, on account of 
that eternal infamy that attends it. 

n In Cim. p. 479, 480. 

• EX3.I ipttrct xgvnjg rtvis * xetjuttf TtvnfittfAarttr. 

f Habit in pi<ftura fptcicm tota facies. Apelles tamen imaginem Antigoni 
J®ttre tantum altcfo often<^it,utdmifii oculi dtformitaa lateret. Qnintil. l.ii.c.13. 

$ Kxtqui fententias baud inftifui, nifi infignes per honeftum aut notabili 
dtdurerr; quod precipuum munus ar.nalium reor ns virtutes fileantur, utque 
pravis difth {adifque ex potentate et infamia met us fit. Tacit. AnnaLLiiL c. 65. 
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The hiftory I write, fumifhes too many examples of the 
latter fort. With refpe£t to the Perfians, it will appear by 
what is faid of their kings, that thofe princes, whole power 
has no other bounds but thofe of their will, often abandon 
themfelves to all their paflions; that nothing is more difficult 
than to refill the delufions of .a man’s own greatnefs, and the 
flatteries of thofe that furround him*, that the liberty of grati- 
fying all one’s defires, and of doing evil with impunity, is a 
dangerous fituation; that the beft difpofitions can hardly with- 
ftand fuch a temptation; that, even after having preferved 
themfelves in the beginning, they are iufenfibly corrupted by 
foftnefii and effeminacy, by pride, and their averficn to fincere 
counfels; and that it rarely happens they are wife enough to 
confider that, when they find themfelves exalted above all laws 
and reftraints, they (land then molt in need of moderation 
and wifdom, botJi in regard to themfelves and others; and 
that in fuch a fituation they ought to be doubly wife, and 
doubly ftrong, in order to fet bounds within, by their reafonj 
to a power that has none without. 

With refpeft to the Grecians, the Peloponnefian war will 
{hew the miferable effects of their inteftine divifions, and the 
fatal excefles into which they were led by their thirft of do- 
minion: feenes of injuftice, ingratitude, and perfidy, together 
with the open violation of treaties, or mean artifices and un- 
worthy tricks to elude their execution. It will fhew, how 
fcandaloufly the Lacedemonians and Athenians debafed them- 
felves to the Barbarians, in order to beg aids of money from 
them: how ftiamefully the great deliverers of Greece renounc- 
ed the glory of all their pall labours and exploits by Hooping 
and making their court to certain haughty and iidolent fa trapse, 
and by going fucceffively, with a kind of emulation, to implore 
the protedlion of the common enemy, whom they had fo often 
conquered; and in what manner they employed the fuccours 
they obtained from them, in opptelling their ancient allies, 
and extending their own territories by unjuft and violent 
methods. 

On both Tides, and fometimes in the fame perfon, we (hall 
find a furprifmg mixture of good and bad, of virtues and vices, 
of glorious adlions and mean fentiments; and fometimes, per- 
haps, we (hall be ready to aik ourfelves, whether tbefe can be 
the fame perfons and the fame people, of who ^ inch different 
things are related; and whether it be pollibie that luch a 
bright and (lulling light, and fuch thick clouds of lmokc and 
darknefs, can proceed from the fame fund? 1 relate things as I 
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find them in ancient authors, and the pictures I prefent the 
reader with, are always drawn after thofe original monuments 
whi<?h hiftory has transmitted to us, concerning the perfons I 
fpeak of; and I might likewife add, after human nature itfelf. 
But, in my opinion, even this medley of good and evil may be 
of great advantage to us, and fexve as a prefervative aguind a 
danger Sufficiently common and natural. 

For, if we found, either in any nation or particular perfons,. 
a probity and noblenefs of Sentiments always uniform and free 
from all blemifli and weaknefs, we ffiould be tempted to be- 
lieve that heathenifm is capable of producing real and perfect 
virtues; though our religion teaches us, that thofe virtues we 
mod admire among the heathens, are really no more than the 
ftadow and appearance of them. But when we fee the defe&s. 
and imperfections, the vices and crimes, and thofe Sometimes 
of the blacked dye, that arc intermixed with them, and often, 
very clofely follow their mod virtuous actions; we are taught 
to moderate our edeem and admiration of them, and at the 
fame time that we commend what appears noble, worthy, and 
great, among the Pagans, not prodigally to pay to the phantom 
of virtue, that entire and unreferved homage which is only 
due to virtue itfelf. 

With thefe redri&ians I defire to be underdood, when I 
praHe the great men of antiquity, and their illudrious actions, 
and if, contrary to my intention, any expreffions ffiould efcape 
me, which may Seem -to exceed thefe bounds I defire the read- 
er to interpret them candidly, and reduce them to their jud 
value and meaning* 

The Perfian hiftory includes the Space of one hundred and 
Seventeen years, during the reigns of fix kings of Perfia: Da- 
riu*, the fird of the name, the Son of Hydafpes; Xerxes the 
fird; Artaxerxes, furnamed Longimanus; Xerxes the Second^ 
Sogdianus; (the two lad of which reigned but a very little time;) 
and Darius the Second, commonly called Darius Nothus. 
This hidory begins at the year of the world 3483, and extends 
to the year 3600. As this whole period naturally divides itfelf 
into two parts, I (hall alfo divide it into two didindt books. 

The fird part, which confidsof ninety years, contains from 
the beginning of tfcc reign of Darius the fird to the forty- 
fecond year of Artaxerxes, the fame year in which the Pelo- 
ponnefian war began; that is, from the year of the world 3483, 
to the year 3573. This part chiefly contains the different 
er.terprifes and expeditions of the Perfians againd Greece, 
which never produced more great ruen and great events, nor 
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ever difplayed more confpicuous or more folid virtues. Here 
you will fee the famous battles of Marathon, Thermopylae, 
Artemifa, Salamin, Platsea, Mycale, Eurymedon, &c. Here 
the moll eminent commanders of Greece fignalized their 
courage; Miltiades, Leonidas, Themiftocles, Ariftides, Cirnon, 
Paufanias, Pericles, Thucydides, &c. 

To enable the reader the more eafily to recolleft what pafled 
within this fpace of time among the Jews, and alfo among the 
Romans, the hiftory of both which nations is entirely foreign 
to that of the Perfians and Greeks, I flia.Il here fet down in 
few words the principal epcchas relating to them. 

EPOCHAS OF THE JEWISH HISTORY. 

The people of God were at this time returned from their 
Babylonifh captivity to Jerufalem, under the condud of Zoro- 
babel. Ufher is of opinion, that the hiftory of Efther, ought 
to be placed in the reign of Darius. The Israelites, under the 
fhadow of this prince’s protection, and animated by the warm 
exhortations of the prophets Haggai and Zachariah, did at lall 
finifh the building of the temple, which had been interrupted 
for many years by the cables oi their enemies. Artaxerxcs 
was no Ids favourable to the Jews than Darius: he firfl of all 
font Ezra to Jerufalem, who reftored the public worftiip, and 
the obfervation of the law; then Nehemiah, who caufed walli 
to be built round the city, and fortified it againft the attacks 
of their neighbours, who were jealous of its reviving greatnefs. 
It is thought that Malachi, the laft of the prophets, was co- 
temporary with Nehemiah, or that he prophefied not long 
after him. 

This interval of the facred hiftory extends from the reign of 
Darius I. to the beginning of the reign of Darius Nothus; 
that is to fay, from the year of the world 3485, to the year 
3581. After which the feripture is entirely lilent, till the 
time of the Maccabees. 

EPOCHAS OF THE ROMAN HISTORY. 

The firft year of Darius was the 233d of the building of 
Rome. Tarquin the Troud was then on the throne, and about 
ten years afterwards was depofed, when the confular govern- 
ment was fubfl.ituted to that of the kings. In the fuccecding 
part of this period, happened the war againft Porfenna; the 
creation of the tribunes of the people; Coriclanus’s retreat 
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among the Volfci, and the war that enfued thereupon; the 
wars of the Romans againft the Latins, the V‘-jentvs, the 
Volfci, and other neighbouring nations; the death of Virginia 
under the Decemvirate; the difputes between the people and 
fenate about marriages and the confulfliip, which occafioncd 
the creating of military tribunes inftead of confuls. This 
period of time terminates in die 323d year from the foundation 
of Rome. 

The fecond part, which confifts of twenty-feven years, 
extends from the 43d year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, to the 
death of Darius Nothus; that is, from the year of the world 
3573, to the year 3600. It contains the nineteen firft years 
of the Peloponnefian war, which continued twenty-feven, of 
■which Greece and Sicily were the feat, and wherein the 
Greeks, who had before triumphed over the Barbarians, turned 
their arms againft each other. Among the Athenians, Pericles, 
Nicias, and Alcibiadesj among the Lacedemonians, Brafidas 
Gylippus, and Lyfander, diitinguifhed themfelves in the moft 
extraordinary manner. 

Rome continues to be agitated by different difputes between 
the fenate and people. Towards the end of this period, and 
about the 350th year of Rome, the Romans formed the fiege 
of Veji, which laflcd ten years. 

I have already obferved, that eighty years after the taking of 
Troy q , the Heraclides, that is, the defeendants of Hercules, 
returned into the Peloponnefus, and made themfelves mafters 
of Laceclemon, where two of them,whowere brothers, Eurifthe- 
nes and Erodes* fons of Arifiodemus, reigned jointly together, 
r Herodotus obferves, that thefe two brothers were, during their 
whole lives at variance, and that almoft all their defeendants 
inherited the like difpofition of mutual hatred and antipathy; 
fo true it is, that the fovereign power will admit of no part*, 
nerlhip, and that two kings will always be too many for one 
kingdom! However, after the death of thefe two, the defeen- 
dants of both ftill continued to fway the feeptre jointly: and 
what is very remarkable, thefe two branches fubfifted for near 
nine hundred years, from the return of the Heraclides into 
the Peloponnefus, to the death of Gleomenes, and fupplied 
Sparta with kings without interruption, and that generally in 
a regular fucceflion from father to fon, efpecially in the elder 
branch of the family. 


<1 a. M. 1900. Ant. J. c. 1104. 


X Lib. vi. c. 50. 
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THE ORIGIN AND CONDITION OF THE ELOIVG, OR HELOTS. 

When the Lacedemonians firft began to fettle in Pelopon- 
nefus, they met with great oppoGtion from the inhabitants of 
the country, whom they were obliged to fubdue one after 
another by force of arms, or receive into their alliance on eaiy 
and equitable terms, as the paying them a fmail tribute. 
Strabo 8 fpeaks of a city, called Elos, not far from Sparta, 
which, after having fubmitted to the yoke, as others had done, 
revolted openly, and refufed to pay the tribute. Agis, th« 
fon of Eurilthenes, newly fettled on the throne, was fcnfible 
of the dangerous tendency of this firft revolt, and therefore 
immediately marched with an army againft them, together 
with Solis, his colleague. They laid fiege to the city, which, 
after a pretty long refiftance, was forced to furrendcr at dif- 
cretion. This prince thought it proper to make fuch an 
example of them, as lliould intimidate all their neighbours, and 
deter them from the like attempts, and yet not alienate their 
minds by too cruel a treatment; for which reafon he put none 
to death. He fpared the lives of all the inhabitants, but at 
the fame time deprived them of their liberty, and reduced them 
all to a Hate of flavery. From thenceforward they were em- 
ployed in all .mean and fervile offices, and treated with 
extreme rigour. Thcfe were the people who were called 
Elotae. The number of them exceedingly increafed in procefs 
of time, the Lacedemonians giving undoubtedly the fame 
name to all the people they reduced to the lame condition of 
fervitude. As they thcmfelves were averfe to labour, aud 
entirely addifted to war, they left the cultivation of their lands 
to thcfe Haves, afligning every one of them a certain portioa 
of ground, of which they were obliged to carry the products 
every year to their refpeclive mailers, who endeavoured by 
all forts of ill ufage to make their yoke more grievous and 
infupportable. This was certainly very bad policy, and could 
only tend to breed a vaft number of dangerous enemies in die 
very heart of the ftate, who were always ready to take arm, 
and revolt on every occafion. The Remans a£ted more pru- 
dently in this relped; for they incorporated the conquered 
nations into their ftate, by allocating them into the freedom of 
their city, and thereby converted them, from enemies into 
brethren and fellow-citizens. 


9 Lib, viii, p. 365, Plut. in Ly'urg p 40- 
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^YCURGUS, THE LACEDEMONIAN LAWGIVER. 

Eurition, or Eurypcn, as he is named by others, fuc- 
ceeded Sous. In order to gain his people’s affedrion, and 
render his government agreeable, he thought fit to recede in 
fame points, from the abfolute power exercifed by the kings 
his predccefiors: this rendered his name fo dear to his fubjedls, 
that all his fuccefiors were, from him, called Eurytioiiides. 
But this relaxation gave birth to horrible confufion, and an 
unbounded licentioufnefs in Sparta, and for a long timeocca- 
fioned infinite mifehiefs. The people became fo infolcnt, that 
nothing could reftrain them. If Eurytion’s fuccefiors attempted 
to recover their authority by force, they became odious; and 
if through complaifance or weaknefs, they chofe to diflemble; 
their mildnefs ferved only to render them contemptible; fo that 
order was in a manner aboliflied, and the laws no longer 
regarded. Thefe confufions battened the death of Lycurgus’s 
father, whofc name was Eunomus, and who was killeil in an 
infurre&ion. Polydedtes, his eldeft fon and fucceflbr, dying 
foon after without children, every body expedted Lycurgus 
would have been king. And indeed he was fo in effcdl, as 
long as the pregnancy of his brother’s wife was uncertain; but 
as foon as that was manifeft, he declared, that the kingdom 
belonged to her child, in cafe it proved a fon: and from that 
moment he adminiftered the government, as guardian to his 
unborn nephew, under the title of Prodicos, which was the 
name given by the Lacedemonians to the guardians of their 
kings. When the child was born, Lycurgus took him in his 
arms, and cried out to the company that were prefent, Behold \ 
my Lords of Sparta, this new-born child is your king: and at the 
fame time he put the infant in the king’s feat, and named him 
Charilaus, becaufc of the joy the people exprefied upon occa- 
fion of his birth. The reader will find, in the firll volume of 
this hiitory, all that relates to the hiftory of Lycurgus, the 
reformation he made, and the excellent laws he eftabliflied in 
Sparta. Agdilaus was at this time king in the elder branch 
of the family. 

WAR BETWEEN THE ARGIVES AND TIIE LACEDEMONIANS. 

u Some time after this, in the reign of Theopompus, a war 
broke out between the Argives and Lacedemonians, on account 


t Plut. in Lycurg. p. 40. 


u Herod. 1 . i. c. 12 * 
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of a little country, called Thyrea, that lay upon the confines 
of the two ftates, and to wnich each of them pretended a 
right. "When the two armies were ready to engage, it was 
agreed on both fides, in order to fpare the effufiofl of blood, 
that the quarrel fliould be decided by three' hundred of the 
braved men on both fides-, and that the land in queftion (hould 
become the property of the vi&orious party. To leave the 
combatants more room to engage, the two armies retired to 
fome didance. Thofe generous champions then, who had all 
the courage of two mighty armies, boldly advanced towards 
each other, and fought with fo much refolution and fury, 
that -the whole number, except three men, two on the fide of 
the Argives, and one on that of the Lacedemonians, lay dead 
upon the fpot; and only the-night parted them. The two Argives 
looking upon themfelves as the conquerors, made what hade 
they could to Argos to carry the news: the fingle Lacedemo- 
nian, Othryadcs by name, indead of retiring, dripped the dead 
bodies of the ArgiVes, and carrying their arms into the Lace- 
demonian camp, continued in his pod. The next day the 
two armies returned to the field of battle. Both fides laid 
equal claim to the vi&ory: the Argives, becaufe they had 
more of their champions left alive than the enemy had; the 
Lacedemonians, becaufe the two Argives that remained alive 
had fled; wherfeas their fingle foldier had remained mader of 
the field of battle, and had carried off the fpoils of the enemy: 
in {hort, they could not determine the difpute without coming 
to another engagement. Here fortune declared in favour of 
the Lacedemonians, and the little territory of Thyrea was the 
prize of their viftory. But Othryades, not able to bear the 
thoughts of furviving his brave companions, or of enduring 
the fight of Sparta after their death, killed himfelf on the fame 
field of battle where they had fought, revolving to have one 
fate and tomb with them. 


WARS BETWEEN THE MESSENIANS AND LACEDEMONIANS* 


There were no lefs than three feveral* wars between the 
Meflenians and the. Lacedemonians, all of them very fierce and 
bloody. Meflenia was a country in Peloponnefus, not far 
weft ward from Sparta; it was ot confiderable ftrength, and 
had its own particular kings. 
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THE FIRST MESSENIAN WAR. 

* Thr firfi M^fleni^ij war lafted twenty ye*rs, and broke 
Out the fecond year of the nbjth Olympiad. The Lacedemo- 
nians pretended to have received feveral confiderable injuries 
from the Meffenians, and aPWg others, that of having had 
their daughters ravilhed by the inhabitants of Meffenia, when 
they w^pt, according tp puftoflb to a temple, that flood on 
the borders of the twP natipP^> alfo that of the murder of 
Teleples, their king, wh£ch W 8 ^ confequence of the former. 
Probably a defire of extending their dominion, and of feizing 
a territory which lay fo convenient for them, might be the 
true caufe of the war. But he that as it will, the war broke 
out in the reign of Polydorus and Theopompus, kings of Sparta, 
at the time when the office of archon at Athens was (till 
decennial. 

y Euphaes, the thirteenth defcendant from Hercules, was 
then king of Meffenia. L[e gave the command of his army to 
Qepnnis. The Lacedemonians opened the campaign with the 
liege of Amphea, a fmall inconfiderable city, which, however, 
they thought, would be very proper to make a place of arms. 
The town was taken by ftorm, and all the inhabitants put to the. 
fword. This firft blow ferved only to animate the Meffenians, 
by Ihewing them what they were to expert from the enemy, 
it they did not defend themfelves with vigour. The Lacede- 
monians, on their part, bound them fel yes by an oath, not to 
lay down their arms, or return to Sparta, till they had made 
themfelves. mafters of all the cities and lands bdonging to the 
Mefleniansi fiich an affurance had they of the fuccefs of their 
arms, and of their invincible courage. 

z Two battles were fought, wherein the lofs was pretty 
equal on both fides. But after the fecond, the Meffenians fuf- 
fered extremely through the want of provifions which occaGon- 
ed a great defertion in their troops, and at laft brought the 
plague ampng them. 

Hereupon they confulted the oracle at Delphos, which 
directed them, in order to appcafe the wrath of the gods, to 
offer up a virgin of the royal blood in facrifice. Ariftomenes, 
who was of the race of the Epytides, offered his own daughter. 
The Meffenians then confidering, that if they left garrifons in 
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all their towns, they fhoald extremely weaken their army, 
rcfolved to abandon all their towns, except Ithoma, a little 
place fituated on the top of a hill of the fame name, about 
which they encamped and fortified themfelves. In this fitua- 
tion were feven years fpent, during which nothing p&flfed but 
flight (kirmifhes on both fides, the Lacedeirioniand not daring 
in all that time to force the enemy to a battle. 

Indeed, they almoft defpaired.of being able to reduce them; 
n$r was there any thing but die obligation of the oath, by 
which they had bound themfelves, that made them continue 
fo burthenfome a war. a What gave them the greateft 
uneafinefs, was, their apprehenfion, left their abfence and 
diftance from their wives for fo many yean, and which might 
ftiil continue many more, fhould deftroy their families at home, 
and leave bparta deftitute of citizens. To prevent this mif- 
fortune, they fent home fuch of their foldier'9 as were come 
to the army fince the forementioned oath had been taken, and 
made no fcruple of proftituting their wives to their embraces. 
The children that fprung from thefe unlawful copulations, were 
called Parthenidtse, a name given to them to denote the infamy 
of their birth. As foon as they were grown up, not being 
able to endure fuch an opprobrious diftin&ion, they banifhed 
themfelves from Sparta, with one -confent, and, under the 
condudt of * Phalanthus, went and fettled at Tarentum in 
Italy, after driving out the ancient inhabitants. 

b At laft, in the eighth year of the war, which was the 
thirteenth of Euphaes's reign, a fierce and bloody battle was 
fought near Ithoma. Euphaes pierced through "the bat- 
talions of Theopompus with too much heat and precipitation 
for a king. He there received a multitude of wounds, feveral 
of which were mortal. He fell, and feemed to give up the 
ghoft. Whereupon wonderful efforts of courage were exerted 
cn both fides-, by the one, to carry off the king; by the other, 
to fave him. Cleonnis killed eight Spartans, who were dragging 
him along, and fpoiled them of their arms, which he com- 
mitted to the cultody of fome of his foidiers. He himfelf 
received feveral wounds, all in the fore part of his body, which 
was a certain proof, that he had never turned his back upon 
his enemies. Ariftomenes fighting on the fame occafion, and 
for the fame end, killed five Lacedemonians, whofe fpoils he 
iikewife carried off, without receiving any wound. In fliort, 
the king was faved and carried off by the jVleffenians; and, all 
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mangled and bloody as he was, he exprefled great joy that 
they had not been worded. Aridomenes, after the battle was 
over, met Cleontris, Who, By reafon of his wounds, could nei- 
ther walk by himfelf, nor with the affiftance of thofe that lent 
him their hands. He therefore took him upon his {houlders, 
without quitting his arms, and carried him to the camp. 

As foon as they had applied the fird dreffing to the wounds 
of the king of Meflenia and of his officers, there arofe a new 
combat among the MeiTeqians, that was purfued with as much 
warmth as the former, but was of a very different kind, and 
yet the confequence of the other. The affair in quedion was 
the adjudging the prize of glory to him, that had fignalized 
his valour mod in the late engagement. For it was even then 
an ancient cudom amoftg them, publicly to proclaim, after a 
battle, the name of the man that had fhewed the greated 
courage. Nothing could be more proper to animate the 
officers and foldiers, to infpire them with refolution and 
intrepidity, and to ftifle the natural apprehenfion of death and 
danger. Two illudrious champions entered the lids on this 
occafion, namely, Cleonnis and Aridomenes. 

The king, notwithdanding his weak condition, being at- 
tended with the principle officers of his army, prefided in the 
council, where this important difpute was to be decided. 
Each competitor pleaded his own caufe. Cleonnis began, and 
founded his pretenfions upon the great number of the enemies 
he had flain, and upon the multitude of wounds he had re- 
ceived ill the a&ion, which were fo many undoubted teftimo- 
nies of the courage with which he had faced both death and 
danger; whereas, according to him, the condition in which 
Aridomenes came out of the engagement, without hurt and 
without wound, feemed to fhew that he had been very careful 
of his own perfon, or at mod, could only prove, that he had 
jfeeen more fortunate than he, but not more brave or courage- 
ous. And as to his having carried him on his {houlders into 
the camp, that aftion indeed might ferve to prove the drength 
of his body, but nothing further: and the thing in difpute at 
this time, fay's he, is not drength, but valour. 

The only thing Aridomenes was reproached for, was his 
not being wounded; therefore he confined himfelf to that 
point, and anfwered in the following manner: “ I am,” fays 
lie, “ called fortunate, becaufe I have efcaped from the battle 
4< without wounds, if that were owing to my cowardice, I 
<f fhould deferve another epithet than that of fortunate; and 
“ inftead of being admitted to difpute the prize, ought to 
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• undergo thejigour of the laws, that punifli cowards. But 
I 9 * what is objected to me as a crime, is in truth my greateft 
•• glory. For, whether my enemfes, aftonifhed at ray valour, 
i{ durlt not venture to attack or oppofe me, it is no fmall 
u degree of merit, that I made them fear me; or, that whilft 
“ they engaged me, I had at the fame time ftrength to cut 
“ them in pieces, and (kill to guard againft their attacks, I 
u muft then have been at once both valiant and prudent. For 
“ whoever, in the midft of an engagement, can expofe himfelf 
“ to dangers with caution and fecurity, (hews, that he excels 
€t at the fame time both in the virtues of the mind and the 
c< body. As for courage, no man living can reproach Cleonnis 
“ with any want of it; but for his honour’s fake, 1 am forry 
“ that he fhould appear to want gratitude.” 

After the concluiion of thefe harangues, the queflion was 
put to the vote. The whole army was in fufpenfe, and im- 
patiently waits for the decifion. No difpute could be fo warm 
and interefting as this. It is not a competition for gold or 
(ilver, but folely for honour. The proper reward of virtue is 
pure difinterefted glory. Here the judges are unfufpe£led. 
The a&ions of the competitors ft ill fpeak for them. It is the 
king himfelf, furrounded with his officers, who prefides and 
adjudges. A whole army are the witneffes. The field of battle 
is a tribunal without partiality and cabal. In fhort, all the 
votes concurred in favour of Ariftomenes, and adjudged him 
the prize. 

c Euphaes, the king, died not many days after the decifion 
of this affair. He had reigned thirteen years, and during all 
that time been engaged in war with the Lacedemonians. As 
he died without children, he left the Meffenians at liberty to 
chufe his fucceffor. Cleonnis and Dam is were candidates in 
oppofition to Ariftomenes; but he was elefted king in pre- 
ference to them. When he was on the throne, he did not 
fcruple to confer on his two rivals the principal offices of the 
ftate: all ftrongly attached to the public good* even more than 
to their own glory; competitors, but not enemies: thefe great 
men were a&uated by a zeal fov their country, and were nei- 
ther friends nor adverfaries to one another, but for its prefer- 
vation. 

In this relation, I have followed the opinion of the late 
Monfieur * Boivin, the elder, and have made ufe of his 
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learned diflertation upon a fragment of Diodorus Sictilus, 
which the world* was little acquairited with; He fuppofes 1 , 
and proves in it, that the king, fpoken of in that fragment, is 
Euphaes; and that Ariftomenes is the fame that Paufanias 
calls Ariftodemus, accdrding to the cuftom of the ancients, 
who were often called by two different names. 

Ariftomenes, otherwife called Ariftodemus, reigned near 
feven years, and was equally efteemed and beloved by his 
fubje&s. d The war ftill continued all this time. Towards 
the end of his reign he beat the Lacedemoniaiis, took their 
king, Theopompus, and, in honour of Jupiter and Ithoma, 
facrificed three hundred of them, among Whom their king was 
the principal vi£lim. Shortly after, Ariftodemus facrificed 
himfelf upon the tomb of his daughter, in conformity to the 
anfwer of an oracle. Damis was his fucceflor, but without 
taking upon him the title of king. 

c After his death, the Meffenians never had any fuccefs in 
their affairs, but found themfelves in a very wretched and 
hopelefs condition. Being reduced to the laft extremity, and 
utterly deftitute of provisions, they abandoned Ithoma, and 
fled to fuch of their allies as were fieareft to them, 'fhe city 
was immediately razed,, and all the people that remained 
fubmitted. They were made to engage by oath never to forfake 
*the party of the Lacedemonians, and never to revolt from them: 
a very ufeful precaution, only proper to make them add the 
guilt of perjury to their rebellion. Their new mailers impofed 
no tribute upon them; but contented themfelves with obliging 
them to bring to the Spartan market, one half of the corn they 
ihould reap every harveft. It was likewife ftipulated, that the 
Meffenians, both men and women, Ihould attend, in mourning, 
the funerals either of the kings, or chief citizens of Sparta; 
which the Lacedemonians probably looked upon as a mark of 
&e other’s dependence, and, as a kind of homage paid to their 
nation. f Thus ended die firft Meflenian war, after having 
lifted twenty years. 

THE SECOND MESSENIAN WAR. 

* The lenity with which the Lacedemonians treated the 
Meffenians, at firft was of no long duration. " When once 
they found the whole ‘country had fubmitted, and thought 
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the people Incapable of giving them any further trouble, they 
returned to their natural chara&er of infolence and haughti- 
nefs, that often degenerated into cruelty, and fometimes even 
into ferocity. Inftead of treating the vanquifhed with kind- 
nefs, as friends and allies, and endeavouring by gentle methods 
to win thofe they had fubdued by force, they feemed intenlt 
upon nothing but aggravating their yoke, and making them 
feel the whole weight of fubje&ion. They laid heavy taxes 
upon them, delivered them up to the avarice of the collectors 
of thofe taxes, gave no ear to their complaints, rendered them 
no juftice, treated them like vile (laves, and committed the 
moft crying outrages againft them. 

Man, who is born for liberty, can never reconcile himfelf 
to fervitude: the mod gentle 11 avery exafperates, and provoke* 
him to rebel* What could be expelled then from fo cruel a one, 
as that the Meflenians groaned under? After having endured 
it with great uneafmefs * near forty years, they refolved to 
throw off the yoke, and to recover their ancient liberty. h This 
was in the fourth year of the twenty- third Olympiad: the office 
of archon at Athens was then made annual; and Anaxander 
and Anaxidamus reigned at Sparta.* 

The Meflenians* firft care, was to ftrertgthen themfelves with 
the alliance of the neighbouring nations. Thefc they found 
well inclined to enter into their views, as very agreeable to 
their own interefls. For it was not without jealoufy and 
apprehenfions, that they faw fo powerful a city rifing up in the 
midft of them, which manifeftiy feemed to aim at extending 
her dominion over all the reft. The people therefore of Elis, 
the Argives and Sicyonians, declared for the Meflenians. But 
before their forces were joined, a battle was. fought between 
the Lacedemonians and Meflenians* Arittoraenes the fecond 
of that name, was Rt the head of the latter. He was a com- 
mander of intrepid courage, and of great abilities in war. 
The Lacedemonians were beat in this engagement; Arifto- 
menes, to give the enemy at firft an advantageous opinion of 
his bravery, knowing what influence it has on the fuccefs of 
future iuterprifes, boldly ventured to enter into Sparta by 
night, and upon the gate of the temple of Minerva, who was 
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furnamed Chalcioccos, to hang up a fhield, on which was an 
infcription, fignifying, that it was a prefent offered by 
Ariftomenes to the goddefs 9 out of the fpoils of the Lacede- 
monians. 

This bravado did in reality aftonifh the Lacedemonians. 
But they, were dill more alarmed, at the formidable league 
that was formed againft them. The Delphie oracle, which 
they confulted, in order to know by what means they (hould 
be fuccefsful in this war, dire&ed them to fend to Athens 
for a commander, and to fubmit to his counfel and conduft. 
This was a very mortifying ftep to fo haughty a city as Sparta. 
But the fear of incurring the god's difpleafure by a direCt dif- 
obedience, prevailed over all otheT confiderations. They fent 
an embalTy therefore to the Athenians. The people of Athens 
were fomewhat perplexed at this requeft. On the one hand, 
they were not lorry to fee the Lacedemonians at war with 
their neighbours, and were far from defiring to furnifh them 
with a good general: on the other, they were afraid alfo of 
difobeying the god. To extricate themfelves out of this 
difficulty, they offered the Lacedemonians a perfon called 
Tyrtaeus. He was a poet by profeffion, and had fomething 
original in the turn of his wit, and difagreeable in his perfon; 
for he was lame. Notwithftanding thefe defers, the Lace- 
demonians received him as a gefieraj, fent them by heaven 
itfelf. Their fuccefs did not at firft anfwer their expectation, 
for they loft three battles fucceffively. 

The kings of Sparta difeouraged by fo many difappoint- 
ments, and out of all hopes of better fuccefs for the future, 
-were entirely bent upon returning to Sparta, and marching 
home again with their forces. Tyrtaeus oppofed this defign 
very wannly, and at length brought them over to his opinion. 
He fpoke to the troops, and repeated to them the verfes he 
had made on the occafion, and on which he had beftowed 
.great pains and application. He firft endeavoured to comfort 
them for their paft Ioffes, which he imputed to no fault of 
theirs, but only to ill fortune, or to fate, which no human 
wifdom can furpiount. He then represented to them, what 
a fhame it would be for Spartans to fly from an enemy; and 
how glorious it would be for them rather to perifh fword in 
hand, in fighting for their country, if it was fo decreed by 
fate. Then, as if all danger was vaniihed, and the gods, 
fully fatisfied and app&fed with their late calamities, were 
entirely turned to their fide, he fet victory before their eyes 
as pteftnt and certain, and as if the herfelf was inviting 
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them to battle. * All the ancient authors, who have made 
any mention of the ftyle and chara£ter of Tyrtaeus’s poetry, 
obferve, that it was full of a certain fire, ardour ami enthufi- 
afm, that animated the minds of men* that exalted them 
above themfelves, that infpired # them with fo me thing generous 
and martial, that extinguUhed all fear and apprchenfion of 
danger or death, and made them wholly intent upon die 
preservation of their country and their own glory* 

Tyrtaeus’s veifes had really this effeft on the Ibldiers upon 
this occafion. They all defired, with one voice to march 
againft the enemy. Being become indifferent as to their lives, 
they had no thoughts but to fecure themfelves the honour of 
a burial. To this end they all tied firings round their right 
arms, on which were inferibed their own and their fathers* 
names, that if they chanced to be killed in the battle, and to 
have their faces fo altered through time or accidents, as not 
to be diftinguifhable, it might certainly be known who each 
of them was by thefe marks. Soldiers determined to die, are 
very valiant. This appeared in the battle that enfued. It was 
very bloody, the victory being a long time difputed on both 
fides; but at laft the Meffenians gave w^y. When Tyrtaeus 
went afterwards to Sparta, he was received with the greateft 
marks of diftin&ion, and incorporated into the body of 
citizens. 

The gaining of this battle did not put an end to the war, 
which had already lafted three years. Ariftomenes, having 
afiembled the remains of his army, retired to the top of a 
mountain of difficult accefs, which was called Ira. The con- 
querors attempted to carry the place by afi'ault; but that brave 
prince defended himfelf there for the fpace of eleven years, 
and performed the moft extraordinary actions of bravery. He 
was at lafi obliged to quit it, only by furprife and treachery, 
after having defended it like a lion. Such of the Meffenians 
as fell into the hands of the Lacedemonians on this occafion, 
were reduced to the condition of the Helots or Haves. The 
reft fteing their country ruined, went and fettled at Zancle, 
a city in Sicily, which afterwards took its name from this 
people, and was called Mefianaj the fame place called at this 
day Meflina. Ariftomenes, after having conduced one of 
his daughteVs to Rhodes, whom he had given in marriage to 
the tyrant of that place, thought of pafling on to Sardis, and 
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to remain with Ardys, king of the Lydians, or to Ecbatana, 
with Phraortes, king of the Mcdes; but death prevented the 
execution of all his defigns. 

k The fecond Meflenian war was of fourteen years duration, 
and ended the firft year of the twenty-feventh Olympiad. 

There wai a third war between thefe people and the Lace- 
demonians, which began both at a time, and on the occafion 
of a great earthquake that happened at Sparta. We (hall 
fpeak of this war in its place. 

The hiftory, of which it remains for me to treat in this 
work, is that of the fucceffors of Alexander, and comprehends 
the fpace of two hundred and ninety-three years; from the 
death of that monarch, and the commencement of the reign 
of Ptolemy the fon of Laguv, in Egypt, to the death of Cleo- 
patra, when that kingdom became a Roman province, under 
the emperor Auguftus. 

This hiftory will prefent to our view a feries of all the 
crimes which ufually arife from inordinate ambition; feenes 
of jealoufy, and perfidious conduit; treafon, ingratitude, and 
crying abufes of fovereign power; cruelty, impiety, an utter 
oblivion of the natural fentiments of probity and honour, with 
the violation of all laws human and divine, will rife before us. 
We fhall behold nothing but fatal diffentions, deftru&ive 
Wars, and dreadful revolutions. Men* originally friends, 
brought up together, and natives of the fame country, com- 
panions in the fame dangers, and inftruments in the accom- 
plifliment of the fame exploits and viitories, will confpire to 
'tear in pieces the empire they had all concurred to form at 
the expence of their blood. We fhall fee the captains of 
Alexander facrifice the mother, the wives, the brother, the 
fillers of that prince, to their ambition; and without fparing 
even thofe to whom they either owed, or gave, life. We (hall 
no longer behold thofe glorious times of Greece, that were 
once fo productive of great men, and great examples; or, if 
we IhoukT happen to difeover fome traces and remains of 
them, they will only refemble the gleams of lightning that 
fhoot along in a rapid track, and are only remarkable from 
the profound darknefs that precedes and follows them. 

I acknowledge myfelf to be fufficiently fenfible how much 
a writer is to be pitied, for being obliged to reprefent human 
nature in fuch colours $nd lineaments a||di(honour her, and 
which occafion inevitable diftafte and a fecret affii£tion in the* 
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minds of thofe who arc made fpeftators of fuch a picture. 
J-iiilory lofes whatever is molt affe&ing and moft capable of 
conveying pleafure and inftrudtion, when ffiecan only produce 
thofe effe£ts, by infpiring the mind with 'horror for criminal 
actions, and by a reprefentation of the calamities which 
ufually fucceed them, and are to be confidered as their juft 
punifliment. It is difficult to engage the attention of a reader, 
for any confiderable time, on objects which only raife his 
indignation, and it- would-be affronting him, to feem defirous 
of diffuading him from the excefs inordinate paffions of 
which he conceives himfelf incapable. 

What means is there to preferve and difFufe the agreeable 
through a narration, which has nothing to offer but an uniform 
feries of vices and great crimes*, and which makes it neceffary 
to enter into a particular detail of the actions and characters 
of men born for the calamity of the human race, and whofe 
very names fliould not be. tranfmitted to pofterity? It may 
even be thought dangerous, to familiarize the minds of the 
generality of mankind to uninterrupted feenes of two iuccefs- 
ful iniquity, and to be particular in deferibing the unjuft 
fuccefs which waited on thofe illuftrious criminals, the long 
duration of whofe profperity being frequently attended with 
the privilege^ and rewards of virtue, may be thought an 
imputation on providence by perfons of weak underftandings. 

This hiftory, which feems likely to prove very diiagreeable, 
from the reafons I have juft mentioned, will become more fo 
from the obfeurity and confufion in which the feveral tran- 
faCtions will be involved, and which it will be difficult, if not 
impoflible, to remedy. Ten or twelve of Alexander’s captains 
were engaged in a courfe of hoftilities againft each other, for 
the partition of his empire after his death; and to fecure 
themfelves forne portion, greater or lefs of that vail body. 
Sometimes feigned friends, fometimes declared enemies, and 
they are continually forming different parties and leagues, 
which are to fubuft no longer than is confiftent with the 
intereft of each particular. Macedonia changed its mafter 
five or fix times in a very Ihort {pace; by what means then 
can order and perfpicuity be preferred, in a prodigious variety 
of events that are perpetually eroding and breaking in upon 
each other? 

Betides which, I^pn no longer fupported by any ancient 
authors capable of conducting me through this darknefs and 
confufion. Diodorus will entirely abandon me, after having 
been my guide for fome time; and no other hiftorian wi! 1 
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appear to take his place. No proper Series of affairs wilt 
remain;' the feveral events are not . to be difpofed into any 
regular connexion with each other, nor will it be poffible to 
point out, either the motives to the resolutions formed, or 
the proper character of the principal a&ors in this Scene of 
©bfcurity. I think myfelf happy when Polybius, or Plutarch, 
lend me their afliftance. In my account of Alexander’s fuc- 
ceflors, whofe transactions are, perhaps, die moft complicated 
and perplexed part of ancient luftory, Uffier, Prideaux, and 
Vaillant, will be my ufual guides; and, on many occafions, I 
ffiall only tranfcribe from Prideaux; but, with all thefe aids, 
1 ihall not promiSe to throw fo much light on this hiftory as 
1 could defire. 

After a war of twenty years, the number of the principal 
competitors were reduced to four; Ptolemy, Callander, 
Seleucus, and Lyfimachus: the empire of Alexander was 
divided into four fixed kingdoms, agreeably to the predi&ion 
of Daniel, by a Solemn treaty concluded between the parties. 
Three of thefe kingdoms, Egypt, Macedonia, Syria, or Afia, 
will have a Tegular fucceffion of monarchs, Sufficiently clear 
and diftin£U but the fourth, which comprehended Thrace, 
with part of the Lefler Afia, and Some neighbouring provinces, 
will iuffer a number of variations* 

As the kingdom of Egypt was fubje£i to the feweft changes; 
becaufe Ptolemy, wha was eftablilhed there as a governor, 
at the death of Alexander, retained the poffeffion of it ever 
after, and left it to his pofterity: we ffiall, therefore, confider 
this prince as the bafis of our chronology, and our feveral 
epochas ffiall be fixed from him. 

The third volume contains the events for theYpace of one 
hundred and twenty years, under the four fiift kings of Egypt, 
viz . Ptolemy, the fon of Lag us, who reigned thirty-eight 
years; Ptolemy Philadelphus, who reigned forty; Ptolemy 
Evergetes, who, reigned twenty-five; and Ptolemy Philopator, 
whofe reign continued Seventeen. 

In order to throw Some light into the j|iiftory contained 
therein, 1 ffiall in the firit place, give the principal events of 
it, in a chronological abridgement* 

Introdu&ary ta* which, 1 mud defire the reader to accompany 
me in Some rcfledlions, which have not efcaped Monfieur 
Boffuet, with relation to Alexander, T&is prince, who was 
the moll renowned and illuftrious col^ieror in all hiftory, 
was the laft monarch of his race. Macedonia, his ancient 
kingdom, which his anceftors had governed for fo many ages* 
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was invaded from all quarters, as a vacant fucceffion; and 
after it had long been a prey to the ftrongeft, it was at laft 
transferred to another family. If Alexander had continued 
pacific in Macedonia, the grandeur of his empire would not 
have excited the ambition of his captains; and he might have 
tranfmitted the fceptre of his progenitors to his own defen- 
dants, but, as he had not prefcribed any bounds to his power, 
he was inilrumental in the definition of his houfe, and we 
ihall behold the extermination of his family, without the leaft 
remaining traces of them in hiftory. His conquefts occafioned 
a vaft effufion of blood, and furnifhed his captains with a 
pretext for murdering one another. Thefe were the effects 
that flowed from the boafted bravery of Alexander, or rather 
from that brutality, which, under the glittering names of am- 
bition and glory, fpread the defolations of fire and fword 
through whole provinces, without the leaft provocation, 
and (hed the blood of multitudes who had never injured 
him. 

Wc are not to imagine, however, that providence abandoned 
thefe events to chance, but, as it was then preparing all things 
for the approaching appearance of the Melliah, it was vigilant 
to unite all the nations, that were to be fir ft enlightened with 
the gofpel, by the ufe of one and the fame language, which 
was that of Greece: and the fame providence made it necefiary 
for them to learn this foreign tongue, by fubjeting them to 
fuch maftcrs as fpoke no other. The deity, therefore, by the 
agency of this language, which became more common and 
Univerfal than any other, facilitated the preaching of die apof- 
tles, and rendered it more uniform. 

The partition of the empire of Alexander the Great, among 
the generals of that prince immediately after his death, did not 
fubfiit for any length of time, and hardly took place, if we‘ 
except Egypt, where Ptolemy had fir ft eftabiifhed himfclf, 
and on the throne of which he always maintained himfelf 
without acknowledging any fuperior. 

1 This partition was not fully regulated and fixed, till after 
the battle of Ipfus in Phrygia, wherein Antigonus and his foil 
Demetrius, fumamed Poliorcetes, were defeated, and the 
former loft his life. The empire of Alexander was then 
divided into four kingdoms, by a folemn treaty, as had been 
foreold by Daniel. . Ptolemy had Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, 
Coelofyria, and Paleltine. Caffander, the fon of Antipate r t 
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obtained Macedonia and Greece. Lyfimachus acquired Thrace, 
Bithynia, and fome other provinces on the other fide of the 
Hellefpont and the Bofphorus. And Seleucus had Syria, and 
all that part of Afia Major, which extended to die other fide 
of the Euphrates, and as far as the river Indus. 

Of thefe four kingdoms, thofe of Egypt and Syria fubfifted, 
almoft without any interruption, in the fame families, and 
through a long fucceflion of princes. The kingdom of Mace- 
donia had feveral matters of different families fucceflively. 
That of Thrace was at laft divided into feveral branches, and 
no- longer conflicted one entire body, by which means all 
traces of regular fucceflion ceafed to fubfift. 

I. THE KINGDOM OF EGYPT. 

The kingdom of Egypt had fourteen monarchs, including 
Cleopatra, after whofe death, thofe dominions became a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire. All thefe princes had the common 
name of Ptolemy, but each of them wa9 likevvile diftinguiflied 
by a peculiar fumame. They had alfo the appellation of 
Lngides, from Lagus, the father of that Ptolemy who 
reigned the firft in Egypt. The third and fourth volumes con- 
tain the hiftories of fix of thefe kings, and I fliall give their 
names a place here, with the duration of their reigns, the firit 
of which commenced immediately upon the death of Alexander 
the Great. 

m Ptolemy Soter. He reigned thirty-eight years and fomc 
months. 

n Ptolemy Philadelphus. He reigned forty years, including 
the two years of his reign in the life-time of his father. 

° Ptolemy Evergetes reigned twenty- five years, 
p Ptolemy Philopater reigned feventeen. 
q Ptolemy Epiphanes reigned twenty-four. 
r Ptolemy Philometor reigned thirty- four. 

II. THE KINGDOM OF SYRIA. 

The kingdom of Syria had twenty-feven kings; which makes 
it evident, that their reigns were often very fliort: and, indeed, 
feveral df thefe princes waded to the throne through the blood 
of their predeceflors. 

They are ufually called Seleucidcs, from Sclcucus, who 
m A. M. 3680. 0 3718. 0 3758. p 3783. q 3800. r 38*4* 
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Teigned the firft in Syria. Hiftory reckons up fix kings of 
this name, and thirteen who are called by that of Antiochus? 
but they are all diftinguifhed by different furnames. Others 
of 'them affumed different names, and the laft was called 
Antiochus XIII. with the furnames of Epiphanes, Afiaticus, 
and Commagenes. In his reign, Pompey reduced Syria into 
a Roman province, after it had been governed by kings, for 
the fpace of two hundred and fifty years, according to Eufe- 
bius. 

The kings of Syria, the tranfattions of whofe reigns are 
contained in the third and fourth volumes, are eight in number. 
* Seleucus Nicanor. He reigned twenty years. 
c Antiochus Soter, nineteen. 
u Antiochus Theos, fifteen. 
x Seleucus Callinicus, twenty. 
y Seleucus Ceraunus, three. 

2 Antiochus the Great, thirty-fix. 
a Seleucus Philopator, twelve. 

b Antiochus Epiphanes, brother of Seleucus Philopator, 
eleven. 


III. THE KINGDOM OF MACEDONIA. 

c Macedonia frequently changed its mailers, after the 
fblcmn partition had been made between the four princes. 
Cafiander died three or four years after that partition, and left 
three fons. Philip, the eldeft, died pvefently after his father. 
The other two contended for the crown w ithout enjoying it, 
both dying foon after without iflue. 

d Demetrius Poliorcetes, Pyrrhus, and Lyfimachus, made 
themfelves inafters of all, or the greateft part of Macedonia? 
fometimes in conjunction, and at other times feparately. 

e After the death of Lyfimachus, Seleucus poffefied himfclf 
of Macedonia, but did not long enjoy it. 

f Ptolemy Ceraunus having flain the preceding prince, 
feized the kingdom, and pOiTeffed it alone but a very fhort 
time, having loft his life in a battle with the Gauls, who had 
made an irruption into tiiat country. 

£ Softhenes who defeated the Gauls, reigned but a fhort 
time in Macedonia. 

b Antigonus Gonatus, the fon of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 

s A. M. 3704. t 3724. u 37 43. * 37*$. y 3778. 
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obtained the peaceable poflfeflion of the kingdom of Macedonia, 
and tranftmtted thofe dominions to his descendants, after he 
had reigned thirty* four years. 

m He was Succeeded by his fon Demetrius, who reigned ten 

J ears, and then died, leaving a fon named Philip, ^ho was 
ut two years old. 

n Antigonus Dofon reigned twelve years in the quality of 
guardian to the young prince. 

0 Philip, after the death of Antigonus, afcendcd the throne at 
the age of fourteen years, and reigned (omething more th^n forty. 

p His fon Perfeus fucceeded him, and reigned about eleven 
years. He was defeated and taken prifoner by Paulus Emilius; 
and Macedonia, in confequence of that vi&ory, was added to 
die provinces of the Roman empire. 

IV. THE KINGDOM OF THRACE AND BITHYNIA, &C. 

This fourth kingdom, compofed of feveral feparate provin- 
ces, very remote from one another, had not any fucceflion of 
princes, and did not long fubfift in its firft condition; Lyfima- 
chus, who firft obtained it, having been killed in a battle after 
a reign of twenty years, and all his family being exterminated 
by affaffinations, his dominions were difmembered, and no 
longer conftituted one kingdom. 

Befides the provinces which were divided among the 
captains of Alexander, there were others which had been 
either formed before, or were then erected into different and 
independent Grecian ftates, whofe power greatly increafed in 
plocefs of time. 


KINGS OF BITHYNIA. 

i* Whilst Alexander was extending his conquefts intheEaft, 
Zypethes had laid the foundations of the kingdom of Bithynia. 
It is not certain who. this Zypethes was, unlefs we may con- 
jecture with Paufanias, that he was a Thracian. His fucceffors, 
however, are better known. 

r Nicomedes I. . This prince invited the Gauls to aflift him 
?gkinft his brother, with whom he was engaged in a war. 

Prufias I. 

s Prufias II. Sumamed the Hunter, in whofe court Hannibal 
took refuge, and aflifted him with his counfels, in his war 
againft Eumenes II. king of Pcrgamus. 

ro A. M. $ 762 , n 377a- 0 ^ 84 . 
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Nicomedes II. was killed by his fon Socrates. 

Nicomedes III. was affifted by the Romans in his wars with 
Mithridates, and bequeathed to them at his death the kingdom 
of Bithynia, as a tcftimonial of his gratitude to them; by which 
means thefe territories became a Roman province. 

KINGS OF PERGAMUS. 

This kingdom comprehended only one of the fmalleft pro* 
vinces of Myfia, on the coaft of the iEgean ttv , againft the 
ifland of Leibos. 

e This kingdom was founded by Philatera, an etinuch, who 
had been a iervant to Docima, a commander of the troops of 
Antigonus. Lyfimachus confided to him the treafures he had 
depofited in the cattle of the city of Pergamus, and he became 
matter both of thefe and the city after the death of that prince. 
He governed this little Sovereignty for the fpace of twenty 
years, and then left it to Eumenes his nephew. 

f Eumenes I. enlarged his principality, by the addition of 
feveral cities, which he took from the kings of Syria, having 
defeated Antiochus, the Ion of Seleucus, in a battle. He 
reigned twelve years. 

* He was fucceeded by Attalus I. his coufin-german who 
aflumed the title of king, after he had conquered the Galatians; 
and he tranfmitted his dominions to his pofterity, who enjoyed 
them to the third generation. He aflitted the Romans in their 
war with Philip, and died after a reign of forty- three years. 
He left four fons. 

His fucceflor was Eumenes II. his eldeft fon, who founded 
the famous library of Pergamus. He reigned thirty-nine years, 
and left the crown to his brother Attalus, in the quality of 
guardian to one of his fons, whom he had by Stratonice, the 
(tfter of Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia. The Romans enlarged 
his dominions confiderably, after the victory he obtained 
over Antiochus the Great. 

* Attalus II. efpoufed Stratonice his brother’s widow, and 
took extraordinary care of his nephew, to whom he left the 
Crown, after he had worn it twenty-one years. 

k Attalus III. furnamed Philometer, diftinguiflied himielf 
by his barbarous and extravagant conduct. He died after he 
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had reigned five years, and bequeathed hie riches and dominions 
to the Romans. 

1 AriftonicuS, who claimed the fucceflion, endeavoured to 
defend his pretenfione againft the Romans, but the kingdom 
of Pergamus Was reduced, after a war of four years, into a 
Roman province. 


KINGS OF PONTUS. 

m The kingdom of Pontus in Afia Minor was anciently 
difmembered from the monarchy of Perfia, by Darius the fon 
of Hyftafpes, in favour of Artabazus, who is faid, by fomc 
hiftorians, to have been the fon of one of thofe Perfian lords 
who confpired againft the Magi* 

Pontus is a region of Afia Minor, and is fituated partly 
along the coaft of the Euxine fea ( Pontus Euxinus) from which 
it derives its name. It extends as far as the river Halys, and 
even to Colchis. Several princes reigned in that country fince 
Artabazus. 

n The fixth monarch was Mithridates I. who is properly 
confidered a6 the founder of the kingdom of Pontus, and his 
name was aflumed by the generality of his fuccefiors. 

° He was fucceeded by his fon Ariobarzanes, who had 
governed Phrygia under Artaxerxes Mnemon, and reigned 
twenty-fix years. 

p His fuccefTor wa9 Mithridates II. Antigonus fufpe&ing, 
in cDnfequence of a' dream, that he favoured CalTander, had 
determined to deftroy him, but he eluded the danger by flight. 
This prince was called or The Founder , and reigned 

thirty-five years. 

q Mithridates III. fucceeded him, added Cappadocia and 
Paphlagonia to his dominions, and reigned thirty-fix years. 

After the reigns of two other kings, Mithridates, the great 
grandfather of Mithridates the Great, afeended the throne, 
and efpoufed a. daughter of Seleucus Callinicus, king of Syria, 
by whom he had Laodice, who was married to Antiochus the 
Great. 

r He was fucceeded by his fon Phamaces, who had fame 
difagreement with the kings of Pergamus. He made himfelf 
matter of Sinope, which afterward! became the capital of the 
kingdom of Pontus. 

1 A. M. 3871. Ant J. C. 130. m A. M. 3490* Ant. J. C. 514* 
n A. M. 3600. Ant. J. C. 404. o A. M. 3641. Ant. J. C. 363. 
p A. M. 3667, Ant J. C. 337. q A. M. 370Z. Ant. J. C. 30*. 
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After him reigned Mithridates V. and the firft who was 
called a friend to the Romans, becaufe he had aflifted them 
againft the Carthaginians in the third Punic war. 

8 He was fucceeded by his fon Mithridates VI. fumamed 
Eupater. This is the great Mithridates who fuftained fo long 
a war with the Romans, and reigned fixty-fix years. 

KINGS OF CAPPADOCIA. 

Strabo 1 informs us, that Cappadocia was divided into two 
Satrapies, or governments, under the Perfians, as it alfo was 
under the Macedonians. The maritime part of Cappadocia 
formed the kingdom of Pontus: the other tradls conftituted 
Cappadocia properly fo called, or the Cappadocia Major, 
which extends alpng Mount Taurus, and to a great diftance 
beyond it. 

u When Alexander’s captains divided the provinces of his 
empire among themfelves, Cappadocia was governed by a 
prince named Ariarathes. Perdiccas attacked and defeated him, 
after which he caufed him to be (lain. 

His fon Ariarathes re-entered the kingdom of his father 
fome time after this event, and eftablifhed himfelf fo effectually, 
that he left it to his pofterity. 

The generality of his fucceffors aflumed the fame name, 
and will have their place in the feries of the hiftory. 

Cappadocia, after the death of Archelaus, the laft of its 
kings, became a province of the Roman empire, as the reft o£ 
Afia, alfo did much about the fame time. 

KINGS OF ARMENIAj 

Armenia, a vaft country of Afia, extending on each fide 
of the Euphrates, was conquered by the Perfians; after which 
it was transferred, with the reft of the empire to the Macedo- 
nians, and at laft fell to the (hare of the Romans. It was 
governed for a great length of time by its own kings, the molt 
confiderable of whom was Tigranes, who efpoufed the daughter 
of the great Mithridatus king of Pontus, and was alfo engaged 
in a long war with the Romans. This kingdom fupported 
itfeif many years, between the Roman and Parthian empires, 
fometimes depending on the one, and fometimes on the otlier^ 
rill at laft the Romans became its matters. 

s A. M. 3880. Ant. J. C. 114. t Strab. L 534. 
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KINGS OF EPIRUS. 

Epirus is a province of Greece feparated from Theflaly and 
Macedonia by mount Pindus. The moft powerful people of 
this country were the Moloflians. 

The kings of Epirus pretended to derive their defeent from 
Pyrrhus the fon of Achilles, who eftabliihed himfelf in that 
country, and called themfelves jEacides, from <£acus the 
grandfather of Achilles. 

x The genealogy of the laft kings, who were the only 
fovereigns of this country of whom any accounts remain, is 
varioufly related by authors, and confequently mull be dubious 
and oblcure. 

Arymbas afeended the throne, after a Jong fucceflion of 
kings; and as he was then very young, the ftates of Epirus, 
who were fenfible that the welfare of the people depended on 
the proper education of their princes, fent him to Athens, 
which was the refidence and centre of all the arts and fcienccs, 
in order to cultivate, in that excellent fchool, fuch knowledge 
as was neceflary to form the mind of a king. He there 
learned the art of reigning effe&ually, and * as he furpafled all 
his auceftors in ability and knowledge, he was in confequence 
infinitely more efteemed and beloved by his people than they 
had been. When he returned from Athens, he made laws, 
eftabliihed a fenate and magiftracy, and regulated the form of 
the government. 

Neoptolemus, whofe daughter Olympias had efpoufed 
Philip king of Macedon, attained an equal fhare in the regal 
government of Arymbas his elder brother, by the credit of his 
fon-in-law. After the death of Arymbas, .Aiacides his fon 
ought to have been his fuccefior; but Philip had ftill the credit 
to procure his expul Ron from the kingdom by the Moloflians, 
who eftabliihed Alexander the fon of Neoptolemus foie monarch 
of Epirus. 

Alexander efpoufed Cleopatra the daughter of Philip, and 
marched with an army into Italy, where he loft his life in the 
country of the Brutians. 

ASacides then afeended the throne, and reigned without 
anyaflociate in Epirus." He efpoufed Phthia the daughter of 
Menon the Theffalian, by whom he had two daughters, Dei- 
jtainia and Troida, and one fon, die celebrated Pyrrhus. 

X Diod. 1 . xvi. p. 4654 Juftin, 1 . viii. c. 6. Plut. in Pyrrho. 

* Quanto do&ior mojeribib, tantoet gratior populo fuit. Juftin. i. xvii. c. 3. 
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As he was marching to the afiiftance of Olympias, his 
troops mutinied againft him, condemned him to exile, and 
flaughtered moft of his friends. Pyrrhus, who was then an 
infant, happily efcaped this maflacre. 

Neoptolemus, a prince of the blood, but vhofe particular 
extrattion is little known, was placed on the throne by the 
people of Epirus, 

Pyrrhus, being recalled by his fubje&s at the age of twelve 
years, firft fliared the fovereignty with Neoptolemus, but 
having afterwards divefted him of his dignity, he .reigned 
alone. 

y This hiftory will treat of the various adventures of this 
prince. He died in the city of Argos, in an attack to make 
himfelf mailer of it. 

Helenus his fon reigned after him for fome time in Epirus, 
which was afterwards united to the Roman Empire. 

TYRANTS OF HERACLEA. 

Heraclea is a city of Pontus, anciently founded by the 
Boeotians, who fent a colony into that country by the order of 
an oracle. 

z When the Athenians were victorious over the Perfians, 
and had impofed a tribute on the cities of Greece and Afia 
Minor, for the fitting out and fupport of a fleet intended for 
the defence of the common liberty, the inhabitants of Heraclea, 
in confequence of their attachment to the Perfians, were the 
only people who refufed to acquiefce in fo juft a contribution. 
Lamachus was therefore fcnt againft them, and he ravaged 
their territories; but a violent tempeft having deftroyed his 
whole fleet, he beheld himfelf abandoned to die mercy of that 
people, whofe natural ferocity might well have been increafed, 
by the fevere treatment they had lately received. But * they 
had recourfe to no other vengeance but benefaftions; they 
furniftied him with provifions and troops for his return, and 
were willing to confider the depredations which had been com- 
mitted in their country as advantageous to them, if they 
acquired the friendlhip of the Athenians at that price. 

y A. M 3733. Ant. J. C. 271. 
z Juftin. L xvi. c. 3 — 5. Diod. 1 . xv. c. 390. 

* Hcraclienfes honeftiorem bcneficii, quam ultionis occaGonCm rati, in- 
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• Some time after this event, the populace of Heracka 
excited a violent commotion againft the rich citizens and 
fenators, who having implored affiftance to no effedt, firft from 
Timotheus the Athenian, and afterwards from Epaminondas 
the Theban, were neceflitated to recall Clearchus a fenator to 
their defence, whom themfelves had banifhedj but his exile 
had neifter improved his morals, nor rendered him a better 
citizen than he was before. He therefore made the troubles, 
in which he found the city involved, fubfervient to his defign 
of fubjedting it to his own power. With this view he openly 
declared for the people, caufed himfelf to be inverted with the 
higheft office in the magiftracy, and affirmed a fovereign 
authority in a fhort time. Being thus become a profefled 
tyrant, there were no kinds of violence to which he had not 
recourfe againft the rich and the fenators, to fatiate his avarice 
and cruelty. He propofed for his model Dionyfius the 
Tyrant, who had eftablifhed his power over the Syracufans at 
the fame time. 

After a hard and inhuman fervitude of twelve years, two 
young citizens, who were Plato’s difciples, and had been 
inftrudted in his maxims, formed a confpiracy againft Clearchus, 
and flew him* but though they delivered their country from 
the tyrant, the tyranny ftill fubfifted. 

b Timotheus, the fon of Clearchus, affiimed his place, and 
purfued his condudt for the fpace of fifteen years. 

c He was fucceeded by his brother Dionyfius, who was in 
danger of being difpofleffed of his authority by Perdiccas; but 
as this laft was foon deftroved d , Dionyfius contradtcd a 
friendfhip with Antigonus, whom he aflifted againft Ptolemy 
in the Cyprian war. 

He efpoufed Amaftris, the widow of Craterus, and daughter 
of Oxiathres, the brother of Darius. This alliance infpired 
him with fo much courage, that he affiimed the title of king, 
and enlarged his dominions by the addition of feveral places 
which he feized on the confines of Heraclea. 

€ He died two or three years before the battle of Ipfus, and 
after a reign of thirty-three years, leaving two fons and a 
daughter under the tutelage and regency of Amaftris. 

This princefs was rendered happy in her adminiftration by 
the affection Antigonus entertained for her. She founded a 
city, and called it by her name* after which fhe tranfplanted 

a A. M. 3640. Ant. J.*C. 364. b A. M. 3652. Ant. J. q. 3 
c A. M. 3067. Ant. J. C. 337. biod.Lxvi. p. 435. 

A Ibid jp.478. e A, M. 3700. Ant. J. C. 304. 
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thither the inhabitants of three other cities* and efpoufed Ly£- 
machus, after the death of Antigonus. 

KING 9 OF SYRACUSE. 

f Hiero, and his fon Hieronymus, reigned at Syracufe; the 
firft fifty-four years, the fecond but one year. 

5 Syracufe recovered its liberty by the death of the laft, but 
continued in the intereft of the Carthaginians, which Hie- 
ronymus had caufed it to efpoufe. His conduct obliged 
Marcellus to form the fiege of that city, which he took the 
following year h . 1 (hall enlarge upon the hiftory of thefe two 
kingfe in another place. 


OTHER KINGS. 

Several kings likewife reigned in the Cimmerian Bofpho- 
tus, as alfo in Thrace, Cyrene in Africa, Paphlagonia, Col- 
chis, Iberia, Albania, and a variety of other places; but their 
hiftory is very uncertain* and their fucceffions have but little 
regularity. 

Thefe circ\imftances are very different with refpeft to the 
kingdom of the Parthians, who formed themfelves, as we ftiall 
fee in the fequel, into fuch a powerful monarchy, as became 
formidable even to the Roman empire. That of the Ba&rians 
received its original about the fame period; I (hall treat of 
$ 3 ch in their proper places. 

f A. M. 3735. Ant J. C. ^69. g A. M. 3780. Ant. J. C. 11 + 
h A. M. 3790, Ant, J. C. 413. 
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and extends to twenty-five or thirty leagues. The greateft 
breadth of Egypt is from Alexandria to Damiata, being about 
fifty leagues. 

Ancient Egypt may be divided into three principal parts; 
Upper Egypt, otherwife called Thebais, which was the moll 
fouthern part; Middle Egypt, or Heptanomis, fo called from 
the feven Nomi or diltri&s it contained; Lower Egypt, which 
included what the Greeks call Delta, and all the country as 
far as the Red- Sea, and along the Mediterranean to Rhinoco- 
lura, or Mount Cafius. a Under Sefoftris, all Egypt became 
one kingdom, and was divided into thirty-fix governments or 
Nomi; ten in Thebais, ten in Delta, and fixteen in the country 
between both. 

The cities of Syene and Elephantina divided Egypt from 
Ethiopia; and in the days of Auguftus were the boundaries of 
the Roman empire: Claujira dim Romani Imperii , Tacit. 
Annal. Lib. ii. Cap. 61. 

CHAPTER I. 

THEBAIS. 

Thebes, from whence Thebais had its name, might vie with 
the nobleft cities in the univerfe. Its hundred gates, celebrated 
by Homer b , are univerfally known; and acquired it the fur- 
name of Hecatonpylos, to diftinguilh it from the other Thebes 
in Boeotia. c It was equally large and populous; and, according 
to hiftory, could fend out at once two hundred chariots, and 
ten thoufand fighting men at each of its gates. d The Greeks 
and Romans have celebrated its magnificence and grandeur, 
though they faw it only in its ruins; fo auguft were the remains 
of this city. 

c In Thebes, now called Said, have been difeovered temples 
and palaces which are ftill almoft entire, adorned with innu- 
merable columns and flatues. One palace efpecially is admired, 
the remains whereof feenj to have exifted purely to eclipfe the 
glory of the mod pompous edifices. Four walks extending 
farther than the eye can fee, and bounded oil each fide with 
fphinxes, compofed of materials as rare and extraordinary as 
their fize is remarkable, ferve for avenues to four porticoes, 
whofe height is amazing to behold. IJefides, they who give 


a Strab. 1 . xvii. p. 787. b Horn. IL l vcr. 381. c Strab. 1 . xvii. p, 816. 
4 Ta^it. Aim, L ii. c. 60* c Thevenot’s T ravel®. 
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us the defcription of this wonderful edifice, had not time to 
go round it; and arc not fure that they faw above half: how- 
ever what they had a fight of was aftonilhing. A hall, which 
in all appearance (food in the middle of this llately palace, was 
fuppurted by an hundred and twenty j^lars, fix fathoms round, 
of a proportionable height, and iiWrmixed with obelifks, 
which fo many ages have not been able to demolifli. Painting 
had difplayed all her art and magnificence in this edifice. The 
colours themfelves, which fooneft feel the injury of time, ftill 
remain amidft the ruins of this wonderful ftrutlure, and 
preferve their beauty and luftre; fo happily could the Egyp- 
tians imprint a chara£ler of immortality on all their works. 
i Strabo, who was on the fpot, deferibes a temple he faw in. 
Egypt, very much refembUng that of which I have been 
fpeakmg. 

'I he fame * author, describing the curiofities of Thebais, 
fpeaks of a very famous ftatue of Mcmnon, the remains 
whereof he had feen. It is faid that this ftatue, when the 
beams of the lifing fun firft (hone upon it in the morning, 
uttered an articulate found *. And indeed Strabo himfelf was 
an ear witnefs of this; but then he doubts whether the found 
came from the ftatue. 


CHAPTER II. 

MIDDLE EGYPT, OR HEPTANOMrS. 

IVTfmphis was the capital of this part of Egypt. Here were 
lrnny (lately temples, dpecially that of the god Apis, who 
was honoured in tins city after a particular manner. I (hall 
fpcak of it hereafter, as well as of the pyramids which flood 
in the neighbouihood of this place, and rendered it fo famous. 
Memphis was fituatedon the weft fide of the Nile. 

h Grand Cairo, which feems to have fucceeded Memphis, 
was built on the other fide of that rivei. The caflle of Cairo, 
is one of the greateft cuiiofities in Eg)pt. It (lands on a lull 
without the city, has a rock for its foundation, and is furrounded 
with walls of a vail height and folidity. You go up to the 
caftle by a way hewn out of the rock, and winch is fo eafy of 
afeent, that loaded horfes and camels get up without difficulty. 

f Lib xvii. p 8ot. g p. 816. h Thevenot. 

* OtmidriKus \\ is quoipjv. miraculis intendit animum, quorum praecipua 
fuerr M Dinon*. fixud (.fh^es, ubi radas lolis i&a eft, voculem ionum reddens, 
&c. i tic it. Annul. 1 . n. u 61. 
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The greateft’ rarity in this caftle is Jofeph’s well, fo called, 
either becaufe the Egyptians are pleafed with afcribing their 
moll remarkable particulars to that great man, or becaufe their 
is really fuch a tradition in the country. This is a proof, at 
leaft, that the work in aueftion is very ancient; and it is cer- 
tainly worthy the magiflurence of the moft powerful kings of 
Egypt. This well has, as it were, two (lories, cut out of the 
rock to a prodigious depth. One defeends to the refervoir of 
water, between the two wells, by a (lair-cafe feven or eight 
feet broad, 'Confiding of two hundred and twenty deps, and 
fo contrived, that the oxen, employed to throw up the water, 
go down with all imaginable eafe, the defeent being fcarce 
jxjrceptable. The well is fupplied from a fpring which is 
ilmod the only one in the whole country. The oxen are 
continually turning a wheel with a rope, to which buckets 
are fadened. The water thus drawn from the fird and low- 
CTmod well, is conveyed by a little canal, into a refervoir, 
which forms the fecond well; from whence it is drawn to the 
top in the fame manner, and then conveyed by pipes to aH 
parts of the cadle. As this well is fuppofed by the inhabitants 
of die country to be of great antiquity, and has indeed much 
of the antique manner of the Egyptians, I thought it might 
deferve a place among the curiofities of ancient Egypt. 

1 Strabo fpeaks of fuch an engine, which, by wheels and 
pullies, threw up the water of the Nile to the top of a vail 
high hill; with this difference, that, indead of oxen, an hundred 
and fifty (laves were employed to turn thefe wheels. 

The part of Egypt of which wc fpeak, is famous for feveral 
rarities, each of which deferves a particular examination. I 
(hall relate only the principal, fuch as the obclilks, the pyramids, 
the labyrinth, the lake of Mecris, and the Nile. 


SECTION I. 


THE OBEUSKS. 

Egypt feemed to place its chief glory in raifing monuments 
for poderity. Its obelilks form at this day, on Account of 
their beauty as well as height, the principal ornament of Rome; 
and the Roman power, defpairing to equal the Egyptians, 
thought it honour enough to borrow the monuments of tlidr 
kings 


\ Lib. xvii. p. 307. 
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An obelifk is a quadrangular, taper, high fpire or pyramid, 
raifed perpendicularly, and terminating in a point, to ferve as 
an ornament to fome open fquare; and is very often covered 
with infcriptions or hieroglyphics, that is, with myftical cha- 
racters or fymbols ufed by the Egyptians to conceal and 
difguife their facred things, and the *iyfteries of their theo- 

lo g]r- 

k Sefoflris erefted in the city of Heliopolis two obelifks of 
extreme hard (tone, brought from the quarries of Sycne, at the 
extremity of Egypt. They were each one hundred and twenty 
cubits high, that is, thirty fathoms, or one hundred and 
eighty feet *. The emperor Augultus, having made Egypt a 
province of the empire, caufed thefe two obelifks to be tranf- 
ported to Rome, one whereaf was afterwards broke to pieces. 
* He durft not venture upon a third, which was of a monftrous 
Cze. It was made in the reign of Ramifes: it is faid that 
twenty thoufand men were employed in the cutting of it. 
Conftantius, more daring than Auguftus ordered it to be 
removed to Rome. Two of thefe obelifks arc ft ill feen, as 
well as another of an hundred cubits, or twenty-five fathoms 
high, and eight cubits, or two fathoms in diameter. m Caius 
Csefar had it brought from Egypt in a (hip of fo odd a form, 
that, according to Pliny, the like had never been fccn. 

Every part of Egypt abounded with this kind of obelifks: 
they were for the molt part cut in the quarries of Upper Egypt, 
where fome are now to be feen half finiflied. But the moft 
wonderful circumftance is, that the ancient Egyptians fhould 
have had the art and contrivance to dig, even in the very 
quarry, a canal, through wliich the water of the Nile ran in 
the time of its inundation; from whence they afterwards 
raifed up the columns, obelilks, and rtatues-, on f rafts pro- 
portioned to their weight, in order to convey them into Lowe r 
Egypt. And as the country abounded every where with canals, 
there were few places to which thofe huge bodies might not be 
carried with eafe; although their weight would have broke 
every other kind of engine, 

k Diod. lib. i. p. 37. 1 Plin. 1 , xxxvi. c. 8, 9. 

m riin. 1. xxxvi c. 9. 

* It is proper to obferve, once for all, that an Egyptian cubit, according 
to Mr. Greaves, was one foot nine inches and about thiec-fouiths of our me a- 
lure. 

f Rafts are pieces of flat timber put together, to carry goods on rivers. 
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SECTION II. 

THE PYRAMIDS. 

A. pyramid n is a folid or hollow body, having a large, and 
generally a fquare bafe* and terminating in a point. 

There were three pyramids in Egypt more famous than the 
Teft, one whereof * deferved to be ranked among the feven 
wonders of the world; they did not (land very far from the 
city of Memphis. I {hall take notice here only of the largeit 
of the three. This pyramid, like the reft, was built on a rock, 
having a fquare bafe, cut on the outfide as fo many fteps, and 
decreafing gradually quite to the fummit. It was built with 
ftones of a prodigious fize, theleaft of which were thirty feet, 
wrought with wonderful art, and covered with hieroglyphics. 
According to feveral ancient authors, each fide was eight 
hundred feet broad, and as many high. The fummit of the 
pyramids, which to thofe who viewed it from below, feemed 
a point, was a fine platform, compofed of ten or twelve 
maffy ftones, and each fide of that platform fixteen or eighteen 
feet long. 

M. de Chazelles, of the academy of fciences, who went 
purpofely on the fpot in 1693, gives us the following dimen- 
lions: 

The fide of the fquare bafe 1 10 fathoms. 

The fronts are equilateral triangles, ~ 
and therefore the fuperfices of 
the bafe is 

The perpendicular height 77^ fathoms. 

The folid contents 3 1 3 » 59 ° cubical fathoms. 

An hundred thoufand men w^re conftantly employed about 
thi6 work, and were relieved every three months by the fame 
number. Ten complete years were ipent in hewing out the 
ftones, either in Arabia or Ethiopia, and in conveying them to 
Egypt; and twenty years more in building this immenfe edifice, 
the infide of which contained numberlefs rooms and apart- 
ments. There were exprefiod pn the pyramid, in Egyptian 
chara&ers, the fums it coft only in garlic, leeks, onions, and 
the like for the workmen; and the whole amounted to fixteen 
hundred f talents of filver, that is, four millions five hundred 
thoufand French livres; from whence it was eafy to conjecture 
what a vaft fum the whole muft have amounted to. 

n Herod 1 . ii. c. 124. DIod. I. i. p. 39— 4T- I'lito- ld>. xxxvi. c. 12. 

* V;dc Died. Sic. t About 25,000!. Steiling. 


12,100 fquare 
fathoms. 
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Such were the famous Egyptian pyramids, which by their 
figure, as well as fize, have triumphed over the injuries of time 
and the Barbarians. But what efforts foever men fnay make, 
their nothingnefs will always appear. Thefe pyramids were 
tombs; and there is ftlll to be feed, in the middle of the largeft, 
an empty fepulchre, cut out of one entire done, about three 
feet .deep mi broad, and a little above fix feet longA Thus 
all this buttle, all this expence, an d all , the labours of lb many 
thoioand men, ended, in procuring a prince, in this vaft and 
almoft boundlefs pile of building a little vault fix feet in 
length. Befides, the kings who bunt thefe pyramids, had it not 
in their power to be buried In them; and fo did not enjoy the 
fepufebre they had built The public hatted which they in- 
curred* by reafon of their unheard-of cruelties to their fubje&s, 
in laying fuch heavy talks upbn them, ' occalioned their being 
interred- in fome obfcure place,* to prevent their bodies 
from being expofed to the fury and vengeance of the popu- 
lace. 

° *Ehis laft circumftance which hiftonans have taken particu- 
lar itbtice of, teaches us what judgment we ought to pafs on 
thefe edifices, fo much boafted of by the ancients. It is but 
juft to remark and efteem the noble genius which the Egyp- 
tians had for architecture; a genius that prompted them from 
the earlieft times, and before they could have any models to 
imitate, to aim in all things at the grand and magnificent; and 
to be intent on real beauties without deviating in the leaft, 
from a noble fimplicity, in which the higheft perfection of the 
art confifts. But what idea ought we to form of thole princes, 
who confidered as fomething grand, the railing by a multitude 
of hands, and by the help of money, immenfe ftru&ures, with 
the foie view of rendering their names immortal; and who did 
not fcruple to deftroy thoufands _ of their fubjeCts to fatlsfy 
their vain glory! They differed very much from the Romans, 
who fought to immortalize themfelves by works of a magnifi- 
cent kind, but, at the fame time, of public utility. 

p Pfiny gives us, in few wotds, a jult idea of thefe pyramids, 
when he calls them a foolilh and ufelefs oftentation of the 
wealth of the Egyptian kings; Regum pecutile at'wfa ac Jiuha 
oftmtatio. And adds, that by a juft punilhment their memory 
is buried in oblivion; the hiftonans not agreeing among them- 
fehes about the names of thofe who firft railed thofe vain 


o Diod. lib i p 40. p Lib. xxxvi. tap u. 

* Strabo mentions the fepulchre, Lib. ivu. p. 80S. 
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monuments. Inter eos non con/tat a quibus faEtx jint, juftiffimo 
cafu obliterate tanta vanitatis auBoribus . In a word, according 
to the judicious remark of Diodorus, the induftry of the 
architects of thofe pyramids is no lefa valuable and praife- 
worthy, thafi the deflgn of the Egyptian kings contemptible 
and ridiculous. 

But what we (hould mod admire iii thefe ancient monu- 
ments, is, the true and (landing evidence they give of the (kill 
of the Egyptians in aftronomy; that is, in a fcience which 
feems incapable of being brought to perfection, but by a long 
feries of years, and a great number bf obfcrvations. M. de 
Chazelles, when he moifured the great pyramid in queilion, 
found that the four Tides of it were turned exaCtly to the four 
quarters of the world; and confequently (hewed the true me- 
ridian of that place. Now, as fo exaCt a fituation was in all 
probability purpofely pitched upon by thofe who piled up this 
huge mafs of (tones, above three thoufand years ago; it follows, 
that during fo long a fpace of time, there has been no altera* 
tion in the heavens in that refpeCt, or, which amounts to the 
fame thing, in die poles of the earth or the meridians. This 
is M. de Fontcnellc’s remark in his eulogium of M. de Cha- 
rles. 


SECTION III. 

THE LABYRINTH. 

W hat q has been faid concerning the judgment we ought to 
form of the pyramids, may alfo be applied to the labyrinth 
which Herodotus, who faw it, allures us was Hill more fur- 
prifing than the pyramids. It was built at the mod fouthem 
part of the lake of Moeris, whereof mention will be made 
prefentiy, near the town of Crocodiles, the fame with Arfinoe. 
It was not fo much one fingle palace, as a magnificent pile 
compofed of twelve palaces, regularly difpofed, which had a 
communication with each other. Fifteen hundred rooms* 
anterfperfed with terrafles, were ranged round twelve halls, 
and difeovered no outlet to fuch as went to fee them. There 
were the like number of buildings under ground. Thefe fub- 
terraneous ftruClures were defigned for the burying- place of 
the kings, and, who can fpeak this without confufion and 

q Herod. 1 . iy c. 148. Diod. 1 . i, p. 4*. PUn. ! XJCI tl c, Xf. L 

xvli. p. 811. 
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without deploring the blindnefs of man! for keeping the 
facred crocodiles, which a nation, fo wife in other refpe&s, 
worshipped as gods. 

In order to vifit the rooms and halb of the labyrinth, it 
was necefiary, as the reader will naturally fuppofe, for people 
to take the fame precaution as Ariadne made Thefeus ufe, 
when he was obliged to go and fight the Minotaur in the 
labyrinth of Crete. Virgil defcribes it in this manner: 


rUt quondam Crcta fertur labyrinthus in alta 
Pariettbus textum coecis iter ancipitemque 
Mille viis habuiffe dolum, qua figna fequendi 
Falleret indeprcnius et irremeabilis error, 
s Hie labor, die domus et inextricabilis error. 

Daedalus ipfe dolos te&i ambagefque refolvit, 

Caeca regens filo»veftigia. 

And as the Cretan labyrinth of old, 

With wand’ring ways, and many a winding fold, , 

Involv’d the weary Feet without redrefs, 

In a round error, which deny’d recefs: 

Not far from thence he grav’d the wondrous maze; 

A thoufand doors, a thoufand winding ways. 

SECTION IV. 

THE LAKE OF MOERIS. 

The 1 nobleft and molt wonderful of all the ftru&ures or 
works of the kings of Egypt, was the lake of Moeris: accord- 
ingly, Herodotus confiders it as vaftly fuperior to the pyra- 
mids and labyrinth. As Egypt was more or lefs fruitful in 
proportion to the inundations of the Nile* and as in thefc 
floods, the two general flow or ebb of the waters were 
equally fatal to the lands; king Moeris, to prevent thefe two 
inconveniences, and correft, as far as lay in his power, the 
irregularities of the Nile, thought proper to call art to the 
afliftance of nature; and fo caufed the lake to be dug, which 
afterwards went by his name. This * lake was about three 
thoufand fix hundred ftadia, that is, about one hundred and 
eighty French leagues, and three hundred feet deep. Two 
pyramids, on each of which ftood a coloffal ftatue, feated on 
a throne, raifed their heads to the height of three hundred 

r Virg. 1 . v. vcr. 588, &c. s Virg. 1 . vi ver. 27, &c. 
t Herod. I ii. c. 140. Strab. 1 . xvii. p. 787. Diod. 1 . i. p. 47 * Win. 1 . v. c. 9. 
Pomp'. Mela. i. i. 

* Vide Herod, aud Diod. Pliny agrees almoft with them. 

Vol. I. L 
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feet, in the midft of the lake, whilft their foundations took 
tip the fame fpace under the water* a proof that they were 
eredled before the cavity was filled, and a demonftration that 
a lake of fuch vafi extent was the work of man’s hands, in 
one prince’s reign. This is what feveral hiftorians have 
related concerning the lake Mceris, on the teftimony of the 
inhabitants of the country. And the Bifihop of Meaux, in 
his difeourfe on Univerfal Hiftory, relates the whole as fadt. 
With regard to myfelf, I will confefs, that I do not fee the 
lead probability in it. Is it poffible to conceive, that a lake 
of an hundred and eighty leagues in circumference, could 
have been dug in the reign of one prince? In what manner, 
and where, could the earth taken from it be conveyed? What 
fhould prompt the Egyptians to Jofe the furface of fo much 
land? By what arts could they fill this vaft tract with the 
fuperfluous waters of the Nile? Many other objedtions might 
be made. In my opinion, therefore, we ought to follow 
Pomponrus Mela, an ancient geographer* efpecially as his 
account is confirmed by feveral modern travellers. Accord- 
ing to that author, this lake is but twenty thoufand paces, 
that is, feven or eight French leagues in circumference. 
u Mcerisy ahquanda campus , nunc Incus > viginti Miillw, pajjuum 
in circuitu patens. 

This lake had a communication with the Nile, by a great 
canal, four leagues long *, and fifty feet broad. Great 
fluices either opened jor (hut the canal and lake, as there was 
occafion. 

The charge of opening or (hutting them amounted to fifty 
talents, that is, fifty thoufand French crowns f. The fifhing 
of this lake brought the monarch immenfe fums* but its 
chief ufe related to the overflowing of the Nile. When it 
arofe too high, and was like to be attended with fatal confe- 
quences, the fluices were opened; and the waters, having a 
free paflage into the lake, covered the lands no longer than 
was neceflary to enrich them. On the contrary, when the 
inundation was too low, and threatened a famine; a fuflicient 
quantity of water, by the help of drains, was let out of the 
lake, to water the lands. In this manner the irregularities of 
the Nile were corrected* and Strabo remarks, that, in his 
time, under Petronius, a governor of Egypt, when the inun- 
dation of tl& Nile was twelve cubits, a very great plenty 

n Mela, 1. L 

*■ Eighty-Eve ftftdia. | u,a5ol. ftcrling. 
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enfued; and even when it rofe but to eight cubits, the dearth 
was fcarce felt in the country; doubtlefs, becaufe the waters 
of the lake made up for thofe of the inundation, by the help 
of canals and drains. 


SECTION V. 

THE INUNDATIONS OF THE NILE. 

The Nile is the greateft wonder of Egypt. As it feldom 
rains there, this river, which waters the whole country by its 
reguUr inundations, fupplies that defe£l, by bringing, as zj \ i 
yearly tribute, the rains of other countries; which made a 
poet fiy ingenioufly, The Egyptian paftures, how great fievtf 
t\e drought may be, never implore Jupiter for rain . 

Te propter nulloi tellti3 tua pvftulat inibres, 

Anda nec pluvio fupplicat herba Jovi *. 

To multiply fo beneficent a river, Egypt was cut into 
numberiefb canals, of a length and breadth proportioned to 
the different fituation and wants of the lands. The Nile 
brought fertility every where with its falutary ftreams; united 
cities one with another, and the Mediteiranean with the 
Red-Sea; maintained trade at home and abroad, and fortified 
the kingdom agamft the enemy; fo that it was at once the 
nouriflier and protestor of Egypt. The fields were delivered 
up to it; but the cities that were raifed with immenfe 
labour, and ftood like lflands in the midft of the waters, look- 
ed down with joy on the plains which were overflowed, and* 
at the fame time, enriched by the Nile. 

'rins is a geitcral idea of the nature and effefts of this river, 
fo famous among the ancients. But a wonder fo altonifliing 
in itfdf, and which has been the objeft of the curiofity and 
admiration of the learned m all ages, feems to require a more 
particular description, in which 1 (hall be as concife as poffi* 
ble. 


I. THE SOURCE OF THE M* E. 

The ancients placed the fources of the Nile in the moun- 
tains of the moon (as they are commonly called) in the 10th 


* Seneca (Nat, Quaft 1 iy c i ) 'ifenbes thek verfes to Ovid, tut they 
Tdmjlui & 
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degree of fouth latitude. But our modern travellers have 
discovered that they Ire in the i ath degree of north latitude: 
and by that means they cut of about four or five hundred 
leagues of the courfe which the ancients gave that river. It 
rifes at the foot of a great mountain in the kingdom of Goyam 
in Abyflinia, from two fpfings, or eyes, to fpeak in the lan- 
guage of the country, the fame word in Arabic fignifying eye 
and fountain. Thefe fpiings are thirty paces from one ano- 
ther, each as large as one of our wells or a coach- wheel. The 
Nile is increased with many rivulets which run into it; and* 
after palling through Ethiopia in a meandrous courfe, flows at 
ktft into Egypt. 


2. THE CATARACTS OF THE NILE. 

TtaAT name is given to feme parts of the Nile, where the 
water falls down from the fteep rocks This river, which 
at firft glided fmoothly along the vaft deferts of Ethiopia, 
before it enters Egypt, pafles by the catara&s. Then, growing 
on a fudden, contrary to its nature, raging and violent in 
thofe places where it is pent up and reftrained; after having 
at laft broke through all obftacles in its Way, it precipitates 
from the top of feme rocks to the bottom* with fo loud a 
noife, that it is heard three leagues ofE 

The inhabitants of the country, accuftomed by long praftice 
to this fport, exhibit here a fpeftacle to travellers that is more 
terrifying than diverting. Two of them go into a little boat; 
the one to guide it, the other to throw out the water. After 
having long fuftained the violence of the raging waves, by 
managing their little boat very dexteroufty, they fuffer them- 
felves to be carried away with the impetuous, torrent as fwift 
as an arrow. The affrighted fpedtator imagines they are 

* Excipiunt cum (Nifum) cataradse, nobilis infigni fpedaculo locus.— 
IlHc excitatis primum aquis, quas fine tumultu leni alveo duxerat, violentus et 

to ire ns pet malign os trantitus profilit, difimilis fibi tandemquc elu&atus 

obftantia, in vaftam altitudincm fubito deftitutus cadit, cum ingenti circumja- 
centium regionurti ftrepitu; quem perferre gens ibi a Perfis collocata non potuir, 
obtufis afliduo fragorc auribus, et ob hoc iedibus ad quietiora tranilatis. Inter 
miracula fluminis incr^dibilem incelaram audacianv accepi. Bini parvula navi- 
gia confcendunt, quorum alter navem regit, alter exhaurit. Deindc multtni 
inter .rapidam m {an tain Nili et reciprocos fludus volutati, tandem tenuillinios 
canales tenent, per quos angufta rupium effugiunt: et cum toto flumine effufi 
navigiunytiens manu temperant, magnoque fpedantium metu in caput nixiV 
cum jam adplor&veris, merfofque atque obrutos tanta mole credideris, longe ah 
eg in queni ccciderant loco navigant, tormenti mo do mifii. Nec mergit cadetis 
unda, led plants aquis tradit. Senec. Nat. Quxft. 1. iv. c. a. 
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going to be fwaJlowed up in the precipice down which they 
fall; when the Nile, reftored to its natural courfe, di (covers 
them again, at a confiderable diftance, on its fmooth and 
calm waters. This is Seneca’s account, which is confirmed 
by our modern travellers, 

3. CAUSES OF THE INUNDATIONS OF THE NILE. 

x The ancients have invented many fubtile reafons for the 
Nile’s great increafe, as may be feen in Herodotus, Diodorus 
Siculus, and Seneca. But it is now no longer a matter of 
difpute, it being almoft univerfally allowed, that the inunda- 
tions of the Nile are owing to the great rains which fall in 
Ethiopia, from whence this* river flows. Thefe rains fwell it 
to fuch a degree, that, Ethiopia firft, and then Egypt, are 
overflowed; and that which at firft was but a large river, rifes 
like a fea, and overfpeads the whole country. 

y Strabo obferves, that the ancients only guefled that the 
inundations of the Nile were owing to the rains which fall in 
great abundance in Ethiopia; but adds, that fev.eral travellers 
have fince been eye witnefTes of it; Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
who was very curious in all things relating to the arts and 
fciences, having fent thither able perfons, purpofely to examine 
this matter, and to afeertain the caufe of fo uncommon and 
lemarkable an eflre£t. 

4. THE TIME AND CONTINUANCE OF THE INUNDATIONS. 

7 Herodotus, and after him Diodorus Siculus, and feveral 
other authors, declare, that the Nile begins to flow in Egypt 
at the fummer folftice* that is, about the end of June, and 
continues to rife till the end of September; and then decreases 
gradually during the months of October and November; after 
which it returns to its, channel, and refumes it wonted courfe* 
This account agrees almoft with the relations of all the mo- 
derns, and is founded in reality on the natural caufe of the 
inundation, viz. the rains which fall in Ethiopia. Now* 
according to the conftant teftimony of thofe who have been 
on the fpot, thefe rains begin to fall in the month of April, 
and continue, during five months, till the end of Auguft and 
beginning of September. The Nile’s increafe in Egypt mud 

x Herod. 1 . li. c. 19 — Diod. 1 , i. p. 35 — 39. Scncc. NatJQufcft. 1 . 
c 1, et- 2. 

y Lifr« xviii. p. 789, 2 Herod. Lii. c. 19. Diod. 1 . i. p. 22. 
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Wflfeqiiently begin three weeks or a month after the rains 
hive begun to fall in Abyflinia; and* accordingly, travellers 
bbferve, that the Nile begins to rife in the month of May, 
but fo’flo^vly at the firft, that it probably does not yet overflow 
its banks. The inundation happens not till about the end of 
June, and lads the three following months, according to 
Herodotus. 

I muft point out to fuch as confult the originals, a contra- 
diftion in this place between Herodotus and Diodorus on one 
fide; and on the other between Strabo, Pliny, and Solinus. 
Thefe laft (horten Very much the continuance of the inunda- 
tion; and fuppofe the Nile to draw off from the lands in three 
months or a hundred days. And that which adds to the 
difficulty, is, Pliny feems to ground his opinion on the 
teftimony of Herodotus: In totum autem revocatur Niius 
intra ripas in Libra, ut tradit Herodotus centeftmo die. I leave 
to die learned the reconciling of this contradi£Hon- 


5. THE HEIGHT OF THE INUNDATIONS. 

* The juft height of the inundation, according to Pliny, is 
fixteen cubits. When it rifes but twelve or thirteen, a famine 
is threatened; and when it exceeds fixteen there is danger. It 
muft be remembered, that a cubit is a foot and a half. a The 
emperor Julian takes notice, in a letter to Ecdicius prefect of 
Egypt, that the height of the Nile’s overflowing was fifteen 
cubits, the 20th of September, in 362. The ancients do not 
agree entirely with one another, nor with the moderns, with 
regard to the height of the inundation; but the difference is 
not very confiderable, and may proceed, 1. from the difparity 
between the ancient and modern meafures, which it is hard to 
eftimate on-a fixed and certain foot; 2. from the careleffnefs of 
the obfervators and hiftorians; 3. from the real difference of 
the Nile’s increafe, which was not fo great the nearer it ap- 
proached the fca. 

b As the riches of Egypt depended on the inundation of the 
Nile, all the circumftances and different degrees of its increafe 


a Jul. Epift. 50. b Diod. 1 . x. p. 33. 

* Juftttm Incrementum eftcubttorum xvi. Miuoresaqux non omnia rigant: 
ampUores detinent, tardius rcccdendo. Hi ferendi temporaabfumunt folo ma- 
d'.' tc; il!® non dant fitiente. Utrumque reputat pro?incia. In dupJecim 
cubids famem fentit, in tredecim etiatnnum cfnrit: quatuordecim cubita 
Mlaritatem affcruct, quindccim fiecuiitatem, fexdecun delicias. Plin. 1 . v. 
c. 9. 
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have been carefully confidered; and by a long feries of regular 
obfervations, made during many years, the inundation itfelf 1 
difcovered what kind of harveft the enfuing year was likely to 
produce. The kings had placed at Memphis a meafure on 
which thefe different increases were marked* and from thence 
notice was given to all the reft of Egypt, the inhabitants of 
which knew, by that means, beforehand, what they might 
fear or promife themfelves from the harveft. c Strabo fpeaks 
of a well on the banks of the Nile near the town of Syene, 
made for that purpofe. 

The fame cuftom is obferved to this day at Grand Cairo. 
In the court of a mofque there ftands a pillar, on which are 
marked the degrees of the Nile’s increafe; and common criers 
every day proclaim in all parts of the city, how high it is rifefl. 
The tribute paid to the grand fignior for the lands, is fettled by 
the inundation. The day it riles to fuch a height, is kept as 
a grand feftival; and folemnizcd with fire-works, fcaftings, 
and all the demonftrations of public rejoicing; and in the re- 
moteft ages, the overflowing of the Nile was always attended 
with an univerfal joy throughout all Egypt, that being the 
fountain of its happinefs. 

d The heathens aferibed the inundation of the Nile to their 
god Serapis; and the pillar on which was marked the increafe, 
was preferved religioufly in the temple of that idol. The 
emperor Conftantine having ordered it to be removed into the 
church of Alexandria, the Egyptians fpread a report, that the 
Nile would rife no more by reafon of the wrath of Serapis; 
but the river overflowed and increaled as ufual the following 
years. Julian the apoftate, a zealous proteftor of idolatry, 
caufed this pillar to be*, replaced in the fame temple, out p£ 
which it was again removed by the command of Theodofius. 

6. THE CANALS OF THE NILE AND SPIUAE PUMPS. 

Divine Providence, in giving fo beneficent a river to Egypt, 
did not thereby intend, that the inhabitants of it fliould be 
idle, and enjoy fo great a ble fling, without taking any pains. 
One may naturally fuppofe, that as the Nile could not of itfelf 
cover the whole country, great labour was to be ufed to faci- 
litate- the overflowing of the lands; and numberlefs canals cut 
in order to convey the waters to all parts. The vilages, which. 
ftotxl very thick on the banks of the Nile on eminences, had 


Lib. xvii. p. 7. 


d fiocrat. L i. c. 1 8. Sozom. 1 . v. c. 3. 
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each their canals, which were opened at proper times, to let 
the water into the country. The more diftant villages had 
their’s alfo, even to the extremities of the kingdom. Thus the 
waters were fucceflively conveyed to the moft remote places. 
Perfons are not permitted to cut the trenches to receive the 
waters, till the river is at fuch a height, nor to open them 
altogether; becaufe otherwife fome lands would be too much 
overflowed, and others not covered enough. They begin with 
opening them in Upper, and afterwards in Lower Egypt, 
according to the rules preferibed in a roll or book, in which all 
the meafures are exaftly fet down. By this means the water is 
difpofed with fuch care, that it fpreads itfelf over all the lands. 
The countries overflowed by the Nile are fo extenfive, and lie 
fo low, and the number of canals fo great, that, of all the waters 
which flow into Egypt during the months of June, July, and 
Auguft, it is believed that not a tenth part of them reaches the 
fea. 

But as, notwithftanding all thefe canals, there are abundance 
of high lands which cannot receive the benefit of the Nile’s 
overflowing; this want is fupplied by fpiral pumps, which are 
turned with oxen, in order to bring the water into pipes, 
which convey it to thefe lands. e Diodorus fpeaks of fuch an 
engine, called Cochlea JEgyptia x invented by Archimedes in his 
travels into Egypt. 

7. THE FERTILITY CAUSED BY THE NILE. 

There is no country in the world where the foil is more 
fruitful than in Egypt; which is owing entirely to the Nile *. 
For whereas other rivers, when they overflow lands, wafh 
away and exhauft their vivific moifture; the Nile, on the con- 
trary, by the excellent (lime it brings along with it, fattens 
and enriches them in fuch a manner, as fufficiently compen- 
fates for what the forgoing harveft had impaired* The huf- 
bandmen, in this country, never tires himfelf with holding the 
plough, or breaking the clods of earth. As foon as the Nile 
retires, he has nothing to do but to turn up the earth, and 
temper it with a little fand, in order to leflen its ranknefs; 
after which he fows it with great eafe, and with little or no 
expence. Two months after, it is. covered with all forts of 

e Lib. i. p. 30* et lib. y- p. 3-13* 

* Cum caeteri amnes abluant terras et evifeerent: Nilqs adeo nihil exedit 
nec abradit, ut contra adjiciat vires. — ha juvat ajgros duabus cxcaulis, et quod 
inundat, et quod oblimat. Senec, Nat» Quaeft. L iv. c. a* 
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com and pulfe:. The Egyptians generally fow in Oftober and* 
November, accordihg as the waters draw off, and their harvelt 
is in March and April. 

The fame land bears, in one year, three or four different 
kinds., of crops. Lettuces and cucumbers are fown firft; then 
corn; and, after harveft, feveral forts of pulfe, which are 
peculiar to Egypt. As the fun is extremely hot in this country, 
and rains fall very feldom in it; it is natural to fuppofe, that 
the earth would foon be parched, and the corn and pulfe burnt 
up by fo fcorching a heat, were it not for the canals and refer- 
voirs with which Egypt abounds; and which, by the drains 
from thence, amply lupply wherewith to water and refrefh the 
fields and gardens. 

The Nile contributes no lefs to the nourifhment of cattle, 
which is another fourcc of wealth to Egypt. The Egyptians 
begin to turn them out to grafs in November, and they graze 
till the end of March. Words could never exprefs how rich 
their paftures are; and how fat the flocks and herds (which, by 
reafon of the mildnefs of the air, are out night and day) grov/ 
in 1 very little time. During the inundation of the Nile, they 
are fed with hay and cut flraw, barley and beans, which are 
their common food. 

A man cannot, fays f Corneille Ie Bruyn in his Travels, 
help obferving the admirable providence of God to this country, 
who fends at a fixed feafon fucli great quantities of rains in 
Ethiopia, in order to water Egypt, where a fhower of rain 
fcarce ever falls; and who, by that means, caufes the drieft 
and moll fandy foil, to become the richeft and moft fruitful 
country in the univerfe. 

Another thing to be obferved here, is that, as the inhabi- 
tants fay, in the beginning of June and the four following 
months, the north-eall winds blow conftantly, in order to 
keep back the waters which otherwife would How too fall; 
and to hinder them from difeharging themfelves into the fea, 
the entrance to which thefe winds bar up, as it were, from 
them. The ancients have not omitted this circumltancc. 

s The fame providence, wliofe ways are wonderful and 
infinitely various, difplayed itfelf after a quite different man- 
ner in Paleftine, in rendering it exceeding fruitful; not by 
rains, which fell during the courfe of the year, as is ufual in 
other places; nor by a peculiar inundation like that of the Nile 
in Egypt; but by fending fixed rains, at two fea fons, when the 


g Multiformis fupLmtu, Eph. iii, 10. 
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people were obedient to God, to make them more fenfible. of 
their continual dependence upon him. God himfelf command* 
them, by his fervant Moles, to make this refie&ion h . The 
land •whither thou goejl in to pofefs it, is not as the land of Egypt * 
from whence ye came out , where thou fowedfl thy feed , and water - 
edft it with thy foot, as a garden of herbs: but the land whither ye 
go to poffefs it , is a land of hills and valleys , and drinketh water (f 
the rain of heaven. After this, God promifes to give his people* 
fo long as they (hall continue obedient to him, the former and 
the latter rain: the firft in autumn* to bring up the corn; and 
the fecond iu the fpring and fummer to make it grow and 
ripen. 


$. TWO DIFFERENT FROSPECTS EXHIBITED BY THE NILE. 

There cannot be a finer fight than Egypt at two feafons of 
the year *. For if a man afcendvS fome mountain, or one of 
the largeft pyramids of Grand Cairo, in the months of July 
and Auguft, he beholds a Vafl; fea, in which numberlefs towns 
and villages appear, with feveral caufeys leading from place 
to pface; the whole interfperfed with groves and fruit-trees, 
whofe tops are only vifible, all which forms a delightful 
profpe£h This view is bounded by mountains and woods, 
which terminate, at the utmoft diftance the eye can difeover, 
the moft beautiful horizon that can be imagined. On the 
contmy, in winter, that is to fay, in the months of January 
and February, the whole country is like one continued feene of 
beautiful meadows, whofe verdure, enamelled with flowers, 
charms the eye. The fpeftator beholds, on every fide, flocks 
and herds diiperfed over all the plains, with infinite numbers 
of hufbandmen and gardeners. The air is then perfumed by 
the great quantity of bloffoms on the orange, lemon, and other 
trees; and is fo pure, that a wliolelbmer or more agreeable is 
not found in the world; fo that nature, being thfcn dead as it 
were, in all other climates, feems to be alive only for fo de- 
lightful an abode. 


Ii Dent. xi. 10. — 13. 

* Ilia facie# pulcherrjma eft, cum jam fe iu agros Niles in ingeffit. Latent 
campi, operiasquc funt valles: oppida infularum mode) extant. Nullum in 
Mcdfteiraneis, nifi per navigia, eomtnercium eft: majorque eft ltttitia. 
in gsi'.tibus, quo minus Lerwrum fuarum vident. Seneu N*t. Qtjaeft. 1 . iu 
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J>. THE CANAL FORMED BY THE NTLE, BY WHICH A COMMU- 
NICATION IS MADE BETWEEN THE TWO SEAS. 

5 The canal, by which a communication was made between 
the Red- Sea and the Mediterranean, ought to have a place 
here, as it is was not one of the lead advantages which the 
Nile piocured Egypt. Sefoftris, or according to others, Pfam- 
mctichus, firft projefted the defign, and began this work. 
Nechio, fucceflbr to the laft prince, laid out immenfe fums 
upon it, and employed a prodigious number of men. It is 
faid, that above fix fcore thoufand Egyptians perifhed in the 
undertaking. He gave it over, terrified by an oracle, which told 
him that he would thereby open a door for Barbarians, for by 
this name they called all foreigners, to enter Egypt. The 
work was continued by Darius, the firft of that name; but he 
alfo defifted from it, upon his being told, that as the Red -Sea 
lay higher than Egypt, it would drown the whole country. 
But it was at laft finifhed under the Ptolemies, who, by the 
help of fluices, opened or ftiut the canal as there was occafion. 
It began not far from the Delta, near the town of Bubafte. 
It was an hundred cubits, that is, twenty-five fathoms broad, 
fo that two veflels might pafs with eafe; it had depth enough 
to carry the largeft Ihips; and was above a thoufand ftadia* 
that is, above fifty leagues long. This canal was o'f great 
fervice to the trade of Egypt. But it is now almoft filled up* 
and their arc icarcc any remains of it be feen. 

CHAPTER III. 

LOWER EGYPT. 

I am now to fpeak of Lower Egypt. Its fliape, which 
refembles a trianglo or a, gave occalion to its bearing the 
hitter name, which is that of one of the Greek letters. Lower 
Egypt forms a kind of iiland; it begins at the place where the 
Nile is divided into two large canals, through which it empties 
itfelf into the Mediterranean: the mouth on the right-hand ia 
called the Pelufian, and the other the Canopic, from the two 
cities' in their neighbourhood, Pelufium and Canopus, now- 
called Damietta andRofetta. Between thefe two large branches, 

i Herod. 1 . i. c. Ij8. Strab. 1 . xva. p. 804. Plin. 1 . xviL c. 2 9. Dio<l l i 
p. 29, 
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there are five others of lefs note. This ifland is the beft cul- 
tivated, the moft fruitful, and the richeft in Egypt. Its chief 
cities, very anciently, were Heliopolis, Heracleopolis, Nau- 
cratis, Sais, Tanis, Canopus, Pelufium; and, in latter times, 
Alexandria, Nicopolis, It was in the country of Tanis 
that the Ifraelites dwelt 

k There was at Sais, a temple dedicated to Minerva, who 
is fuppofed to he the fame as IBs, with the following infcrip- 
tion: I am tOhatever bath been f and is % and Jhall he; and no mortal 
hath yet pierced through the veil that Jhrouds me. 

1 Heliopolis, that is, the city of the fun, was fo called from 
a magnificent temple therededicated to that planet. Herodotus, 
and other authors after Him, relate fome particulars concerning 
the phoenix and this temple, which, if true, would indeed 
be Very wonderful. Of this kind of birds, if we may believe 
the ancients, there is never but one at a time in the world* 
He is brought forth in Arabia, lives five or fix hundred years, 
and is of the fize of an eagle. His head is adorned with a 
Alining and moft beautiful creft; the feathers of his neck are of 
a gold colour, and the reft of a purple, his tail is white, 
intermixed with red, and his eyes fparkling like ftars. When 
he is old, and finds his end approaching, he builds a neft with 
wood and aromat-ic fpices, and then dies. Of his bones and 
marrow, a worm is produced, out of which another phoenix 
is formed. His firft care is to folemnize his parent’s obfequies, 
for which purpofe he makes up a ball in the (hape of an egg, 
with abundance of perfumes of myrrh as heavy as he can carry, 
which he often effays before-hand; then he makes a hole in it, 
where he depofites his parent’s body, and clofes it carefully 
with myrrh and other perfumes. After this be takes up the 

} >recious load on his fhoulders, and flying to the altar of the 
iin, in the city of Heliopolis, he there burns it., 

Herodotus and Tacitus difpute the truth of fome of the 
circumftances of this account, but feem to fuppofe it true in 
general. Pliny, on the contrary, in the very beginning of his 
account of it, infinuates plainly enough, that he looks upon 
the whole as fabulous; and this is the opinion of all modern 
authors. 

This ancient tradition, though grounded on an evident 
falfehood, hath yet introduced into almoft all languages, the 
cuftom of giving tire name of Phcenix to whatever is fingulap 

k Plutar. in Ifid. p. 354* 

1 Strab. I. xvii. p. 805. Herod. 1 . ii. c. 73. Piin. 1 . x. c. £. Tacit. Aun. 
f. vi. c. *8. 
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and uncommon in its kind: Rara avis in terris , m fays Juvenal* 
fpeaking of the difficulty'of finding an accomplifhed women in 
all refpe&s. And Seneca obferves the fame of a good man *. 

What is reported of the fwans, viz. that they never fing 
but in their expiring moments, and that then they wfrble very 
melodiously, is likewife grounded merely on a vulgar error; 
and yet it fe ufed, not only by the poets*. but alio by the 
orators, and even the, philofophersv O mutis queque ptfiibus 
donatura ejeni , Ji like at, fonutn, n fays Horace to Melpomene. 
Cicero compares the excellent difeourfe which Craflus made 
in the ferrate* a. few days' before his death, to the melodious 
tinging of a dying fwan. Ilia tanquam cycnea fait divini hominis 
vox et oratio . De Otat. L iii. n. 6. And Socrates ufed to fay* 
that good men ought to imitate fwans, who perceiving by 
a fecret inflin£t, and a divination, what advantage there is in 
death, die tinging and with joy. Providentes quid in tnorte 
boni Jit , cum cantu et voluptate moriuntur; Tufc. Qu. L L m 
73. I thought this fhort Aigreflion might he of iervice to* 
youth; and return now to my fubje£t. 

It was in 0 Heliopolis, that an ox, under the name of 
Mnevis, was worfhipped as a god. Cambyfes, king of Perfia* 
exercifed his (acrrlegious rage on this city; burning the tem- 
ples, demolifhing the palaces, and deftroying the moft precious 
monuments of antiquity in it. There are (till to be feen fome 
obelitks which efcaped his fury; and others were brought 
from thence to Rome, to which city they are an ornament 
even at this day. 

Alexandria, built by Alexander the Great, from whom it 
had its name* vied almoft in magnificence with the ancient 
cities of Egypt. It (lands four days journey from Cairo* 
and was formerly the chief mart of ail the caftcrn trade. * The 
merchandifes were unloaded at Portus Muris f, a town on the 
weftern coall of the Red -Sea; from, whence they were brought 
upon camels to a town of Thebais, called Copht, and conveyed 
down the Nile to Alexandria, whither merchants, reforted 
from all parts. 

It is well known, that the Eaft-IndL trade hath at all times 
enriched thofe who carried it on. This was the cfiief fountain 
of the vaft treafures that Solomon amafied, and which enabled 

m. Sat. vu n 0 < 1 . iii. 1 . iv. u Strab. L xvii. p. 805. 
p Sirab. 1 . xvl. p. 781. 

* Vir bonus tam cifo nec fieri poteft, nee intclligi— tanquam VKoenix* 
femcl anno qungentvflinio nafeitur. Fp 42 . 

| Or, My os Hormas* 
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lrim to build tlie magnificent temple cf Jerufalem. * David* 
by nii conquering Idumsea, became mafter of Elath and Efi- 
ongcber, ^wo towns fituated on the eaftern fhore of the Red 
Sea. From thefe two ports, r Solomon fent fleets to .Ophir 
and Tarifcilh, which always brought back immenfe riches *. 
This traffic, after having been enjoyed fome time by the 
Syrians, who regained Idumjea, fhifted from them to the 
Tyrians. § Thefe got all their merchandife conveyed, by the 
way of Rhinocolura,a fea-port town lying between the confines 
of Egypt and Paleftine, to Tyre, from whence theydeltributed 
them all over the weftem world. Hereby the Tyrians enriched 
themfeives exceedingly, under the Perfian empire, by the favour 
and proteftion of whofc monarchs they had the full pofleflion 
of this trade. But when the Ptolemies had made themfeives 
mailers of Egypt, they foon drew all this trade into their 
kingdom, by building Berenice and other ports on the wellern 
fide of the Red-Sea, belonging to Egypt; and fixed their chief 
mart at Alexandria, which thereby rofe to be the city of the 
greatell trade in the world. There it continued for a great 
many centuries after; and all the traffic, which the weftern 
parts of the world from that time had wdth Perlia, India, 
Arabia, and the eaftern coafts of Africa, was wholly carried 
on through the Red-Sea and the mouth of the Nile, till a way 
was difeovered, a little above two hundred years fince, of 
lading to thefe parts, by the Cape of Good Hope. After this, 
the Portuguefe for fome time managed this trade; but now 
it is in a manner engrofled wholly by the Englilh and Dutch. 
This fhprt account of the Eail-lndia trade, from Solomon’s 
time, to the prefent age, is extracted from Dr. Pridcaux l . 

u For the conveniency of trade, there was built near 
Alexandria, in an illand called Pharos, a tower which bore the 
fame name. At the top of this tdwer was kept a fire, to light 
fuch lhips as failed by night near thofe dangerous coafts, which 
were full of fands and {helves; from whence all other towers, 
defigned for the fame ufe have been called, as Pharo di Mef- 
fina, &c. TheTamous architect Softratus built it by ofder of 
Ptolemy Pliiladelphus, who expended eight hundred talents 
upon it f . It was reckoned one of the feven wonders of the 

q 2 Sain. viii. 14. r I Kings “Jx. 26. s Strab. 1 . xvi. p. 481. 

t Part I. 1 . i. p. 9. u Strab. 1 xvii. p. 719. Plin. 1 . xxxvi. c. 12. 

* He got in one voyage 430 talents of gold, 2 Chron. viii. 18. which a- 
mnunts to thicc million*, two hundred and forty thoual'nd pounds Sterling. 
Pud Count &. Vol. 1 . ad ann. 740. not. 

f Hjght hundted tboufand crowns, or rto,oocl. Stirling. 
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world. Some have commended that prince, for permitting the 
architect to put his name in the infeription which was tixed 
on the tower inftead of his own # . It was very Abort and 
plain, according to the manner of the ancients. Softratus 
Cnidius JDexiphanis F. JDiis Servatoribus pto mvigantibus . u t* 
Softratus the Cnidian, fon of iDexiphanes, to the protecting 
deities, for the ufe of fea- faring, people. But certainly Ptolemy 
mud have very much undervalued that kind of immortality 
which priricteB are generally very fond of, to fuffer, that his 
name fliouldmot be fo much as mentioned in the infeription 
of an edifice fo capable of immortalizing him. x What we 
read in Lucian concerning this matter, deprives Ptolemy of a 
modefty, which indeed would be very ill placed here. This 
author informs us that Softratus, to engrofs the whole glory of 
that noble ftra&ure to himfelf, caufed the inferiprion with his 
own name to be carved in the marble, which he afterwards 
covered with lime, and thereon put the king's name. The 
lime foon mouldered away: and by that means, inftead of 
procuring the architect the honour with which lie had flattered 
himfelf, ferved only to difeover to future ages his mean fraud* 
and ridiculous vanity. 

Riches failed not to bring into this city, as they ufually do 
in all places, luxury and licentioufnefs*, fo that the Alexandrian 
voluptioufnefs became a proverb f. In this city arts and 
fciences were alfo induftrioufly cultivated, witnefs that (lately 
edifice, furnamed the Mufeum, where the lirerati ufed to 
meet, and were maintained at the public expence*, ami the 
famous library, which was augmented confiderably by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and which, by the magnificence of the kings 
his fucceffors, at laft contained feven hundred thoufand 
volumes. y In Csetar’s wars with the Alexandrians, part of 
this library, fituate in the ^ Bruchion,- which confided of 
four hundred thoufand volumes, was unhappily confumed by 
fire. 


x Dc Scribend. Hitt, p.706. 
y Pint, in C*f. p. 73K Stneca <le tranqudLanim. c. ix. 

* Magno animo Ptolem*i regis, quod in ca perinifwit Sollrati Cnidii arch*- 
trdli ftrudurse nomcn inferibi. Plin. 

+ Ne Alcxandrinis quidem pernmtenda delieiis. QuintiL 
t A quarter or divifion of the city of Alexandria, 
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PART SECOND. 

OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE EGYPTIANS. 

Egypt was ever confldered by all the ancients, as the mod 
renowned fchool for wffdom and politics, and the fource from 
whence moft arts and fciences were derived. This kingdom 
bellowed its nobled labours and fined arts on the improving 
mankind*, and Greece was fo fenfibte of this, that its mod 
illudrious men, as Homer, Pythagoras, Plato*, even its great 
legiflators, Lycurgus and Solon, with many more whom it is 
needlefs to mention, travelled into Egypt, to complete their 
ftudies, and draw from that fountain whatever was mod rare 
and valuable in every kind of learning. God himfelf has given 
this kingdom a glorious teftimony. When praifing Mofes, he 
fays of him, that z he *was learned in all the ivifdotn of the Egyp- 
tians \ 

To give fome idea of the manners and cudoms of Egypt, I 
Avail confine myfelf principally to thefe particulars: its kings 
and government; prieds and religion; foldiers and war; 
fciences, arts, and trades. 

The reader mud not be furprifed, if he fometimes finds, 
in the cudoms I take notice of, a kind of contradiction. This 
circumdance is owing, either to the difference of countries 
and nations which 'did not always follow the fame ufages; 
or to the different way of thinking of the hidorians whom I 
copy. 


CHAPTER I. 

CONCERNING THE KINGS AND GOVERNMENT. 

The Egyptians were the fird people who rightly underdood 
the rules of government. A nation fo grave and ferious, 
immediately perceived, that the true end of politics is, to make 
life eafy, and a people happy. 

The kingdom was hereditary; but according to a Diodorus, 
the Egyptian princes conduced themfelves in a different man- 
ner from what is ufually feen in other monarchies, where the 
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prince acknowledges no other rale of his actions, but His 
arbitrary will and pleafure. But here, kings were under 
greater reftraint from the laws, than their fubjedts- They 
had fome particular ones digefted by a former monarch that 
compofed part of thofe books, which the Egyptians called 
facred. Thus every thing being fettled by ancient cuftom, 
they never fought to live in a different way from their ancef- 
tors. 

No Have or foreigner was admitted into the immediate 
fervice of the prince; fuch a pod was too important to be 
entrufted to any perfons, except thofe who were the mofl 
didinguifhed by their birth, and had received the mod excel- 
lent education; to the end that, as they had the liberty of 
approaching the king’s perfon, day and night, he might, from 
men fo qualified, hear nothing which was unbecoming the 
royal majefty; or have any fentiments inftillcd into him, but 
fuch as were of a noble and generous kind. For, adds Dio- 
dorus, it is very rarely feen, that kings fly out into any vicious 
excefs, unlefs thofe who approach them approve their irregu- 
larities, or ferve as inftruments to their palfions. 

The kings of Egypt freely permitted, not only the quality 
and proportion of their eatables and liquids to be prescribed 
them (a thing cultomary in Egypt, the inhabitants of which 
were all fober, and whofe air inlpiied frugality) but even that 
all their hours, and almoft every adlion, ihould be under the 
regulation of the laws. 

In the morning at day-break, when the head is cleared, 
and the thoughts mod unperplexed, they read the feveral 
letters they received; to form a more juft and didindf idea of 
the affairs which were to come under their confideration that 
day. 

As foon as they were dreffed, they went to the daily facrifice 
performed in the temple; where, furrounded with their whole 
court, and the vidtims placed before the altar, they aflided at 
the prayer pronounced aloud by the high-pried, in which he 
aiked of the gods, health and all other bleflings for the king, 
becaufe he governed his people with clemency and judice, 
and made the laws of his kingdom the rule and dandard of 
his adtions. The high-pried entered into a long detail of his 
virtues; obferving that he was religious to the gods, affable to 
men, -moderate, juft, magnanimous, fincere; an enemy to 
falfehood; liberal; mafter of his paflious; punilhing crimes 
with the utmoft lenity, but boundlcfs in rewarding merit. 
He next fpoke of the faults which kings might be guilty of; 
Vol. L M 
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but fuppofed at the fame time, that they never committed 
any, except by furprife or ignorance; and loaded with impre- 
cations fuch of their minifters as gave them ill counfel, and 
fupprefled or difguifed the truth. Such were the methods of 
conveying inltruftion to their kings. It was thought that 
reproaches would only four their tempers; and that the mod 
effectual method to infpire them with virtue, would be to 
point out to them their duty in praifes conformable to the 
fenfe of the laws, and pronounced in a folemn manner before 
the gods. After the prayers and facrifice were ended, the 
counfels and aftions of great men were read to the king out 
of the facred books, in order that he might govern his domi- 
nions according to their maxims, and maintain the laws which 
had made his predece/Tors and their fubjefts fo happy. 

I have already obferved, that the quantity as well as quality 
of both eatables and liquids were preferibed, by the laws, to 
the king: his table was covered with nothing but the molt 
common meats; becaufe eating in Egypt was defigned, not 
to tickle the palate, but to fatisfy the cravings of nature. 
One would have concluded (obferves the hidorian) that thefe 
rules had been laid down by fome able phyfician, who was 
attentive only to the health of the prince, rather than by a 
legiflator. The fame fimplicity was feen in all other things; 
and we read in b Plutarch, of a temple in Thebes, which had 
one of its pillars inferibed with imprecations again!! that king, 
who firft introduced profufion and luxury into Egypt. 

The principal duty of kings, and their mod efleiitial func- 
tion , ^is the adminiftering jullice to their fubje£ts. Accordingly, 
the kings of Egypt cultivated more immediately this duty; 
convinced that on this depended not only the eafe and comfort 
of the fcveral individuals, but the happinefs of the date; 
which would be an herd of robbers, rather than a kingdom, 
fhould the weak be unprotefted, and the powerful enabled by 
their riches and credit, to commit crimes with impunity. 

Thirty judges were fele£ted out of the principal cities, to 
form a body or affembly for judging the whole kingdom. The 
prince, in filling thefe vacancies, chofe fuch as were mod 
renowned for their honefty; and put at their head, him who 
was mpd diftinguiflied for his knowledge and love of the laws, 
and was had in the mod univerfal elteem. By his bounty, 
they had revenues affigned them, to the end that being freed 
from domeftic cares, they might devote their whole time to 
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the execution of the laws. Thus, honourably fubfifted by the 
generofity of the prince, they adminiftered juftice gratuitoufly 
to the people, who have a nati\ral right to it; among whom 
it ought to have a free circulation, and, in fome fenfe, among 
the poor more than the rich, becaufe the latter find a fupport 
within themfelves; whereas the very condition of the former 
expofes them more to injuries; and therefore calls louder for 
the proteftion of the laws. To guard againft furprife, affairs 
were tranfafted by writing in the aflemblies of thefe judges. 
That fpecies of eloquence (a falfe kind) was dreaded, which 
dazzles the mind, and move the paflions. Truth could not 
be expreffed with too much plainnefs, as it was to have the 
only fway in judgments; becaufe in that alone the rich and 
poor, the powerful and weak, the learned and the ignorant, 
were to find relief and fecurity. The prefident of this fenate 
wore a collar of gold fet with precious Rones, at which hung 
a figure reprefented blind, this being called the emblem of 
truth. When the prefident put this collar on, it was under- 
ftood as a fignal to enter upon bufinefs. He touched the party 
with it, who was to gain his caufe, and this was the form of 
palling fentcnce. 

The mod excellent circum dance in the laws of the Egyp- 
tians, was, that every individual, from his infancy, was 
nurtured in the drifted obfervance of them. A new cudom 
in c Egypt was a kind of miracle. All things there ran in the 
old channel; and the exaftnefs with which little matters were 
adhered to, preferved thofe of more importance; and indeed 
no nation ever preferved their laws and cudoms longer than 
the Egyptians. 

Wilful murder was punilhed with d death, whatever might 
be the condition of the murdered perfon, whether he was 
free-born or otherwife. In this the humanity and equity of 
the Egyptians was fuperior to that of the Romans, who gave 
the mader an abfolute power as to life and death over his 
(lave. The emperor Adrian indeed abolilhed this law* from 
an opinion, that an abufe of this nature ought to be reformed, 
let its antiquity or authority be ever fo great. 

* Perjury was alfo punifhed with death, becaufe that crime 
attacks both the gods, whofe majedy is trampled upon by 
invoking their name to a falfe oath; and men in breaking the 
ftronged tie of human fociety, viz. fincerity and honedy. 

£ The falfe accufer was condemned to undergo the punifli* 

c Plut. in Tim. p. 656. d DIoJ. 1 . i p. 73. 
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ttcnt which the perfon accufed was to have fufFered, had the 
accusation been proved. 

s He who had negle&ed ,or refufed to fave a man’s life 
when attacked, if it was in his power to affift him, was 
punifhed as rigoroufly as the affaffin: but if the unfortunate 
perfon could not be fuccoured, the offender was at lead to be 
impeached, and penalties were decreed for any negleft of this 
kind. Thus the fubje&s were a guard and prote&ion to one 
another; and the whole body of the community united againft 
the defigns of the bad. 

h No man was allowed to be ufelefs to the date; but every 
man was obliged to enter his name and place of abode in a 
public regider, that remained in the hands of the magidrate, 
and to annex his profeffion, and in what manner he lived. 
If fuch a one gave a falfe account of himfelf, he was imme- 
diately put to death. 

1 To prevent borrowing of money, the parent of doth, 
frauds, and chieane, king Afychis made a very judicious law- 
The wifed and bed regulated dates, as Athens and Rome, 
ever found infuperable difficulties, in contriving a jud medium, 
to reftrain, on one hand, the cruelty of the creditor in the 
exa&ion of his loan; and on the other, the knavery of the 
debtor, who refufed or neglefted to pay his debts. Now 
Egypt took a wife courfe on this occafion; and without doing 
any injury to the perfonal liberty of its inhabitants, or ruining 
their families, purfued the debtor with inceffant fears of in- 
famy from his difhonefty. No man was permitted to borrow 
money without pawning to the creditor the body of his father, 
which every Egyptian embalmed with great care; and kept 
reverentially in his houfe (as will be obferved in the fequel) 
and therefore might be eafily moved from one place to another. 
But it was equally impious and infamous not to redeem foon 
fo precious a pledge; and he who died without having dif- 
charged this duty, was deprived of the cudomary honours paid 
to the dead f. 

k Diodorus remarks an error committed by fome of the 
Grecian legiflators. They forbid, for indance, the taking 


g Diod. I. i. p. 69. h Idem, i Herod. 1. ii. c. 136. k Diod. 1. i. p. 71. 
t This law put the whole fepulchre of the debtor into the power of the 
Crcditor f who removed to his own houfe the body of the father: the debtor 
refuting to difeharge his obligation, was to be deprived of burial, either in his 
father's fepulchre or any other; and whilft he lived, he was not permitted to 
bury any perfon defeendeef from him, Mail aurv \kuvu r ri\iurri(ra.v<n rafts 
aXXov ftn/ttva rot/ ‘i aorS atfoyivof/, tv*v tix-fui, Herod. 
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away (to fatisfy debts) the horfes, ploughs, and other imple- 
ments of hufbandry employed by peafants; judging it inhuman 
to reduce, by this fecurity, thefe poor men to an impoffibility 
of difcharging their debts, and getting their bread: but at the 
fame time they permitted the creditor to imprifon the peafants 
themfelves, who only were capable of ufing thefe implements; 
which expofed them to the fame inconveniences, and at the 
fame time deprived the government of perfons who belonged, 
and are neceflary to it; who labour for the public emolument, 
and over whofe perfon no private man has any right. 

1 Polygamy was allowed in Egypt, except to priefts, who 
could marry but one woman. Whatever was the condition 
of the woman, whether (he was free or a (lave, her children 
were deemed free and legitimate. 

m One cuftom that was pra&ifed in Egypt, (hewed the 
profound darknefs into which fuch nations as were moll 
celebrated for their wifdom have been plunged; and this was 
the marriage of brothers with their fitters, which was not 
only authorized by the laws, but even, in fome meafure, was 
a part of their religion, from the example and pra&ice of 
fuch of their gods, as had been the moft anciently and uni- 
versally adored in Egypt, that is, Ofiris and Ifis. 

n A very great refpeft was th<Ae paid to old age. The 
young were obliged to rife up for the old, and on every 
occaiion, to refign to them the moft honourable feat. The 
Spartans borrowed this law from the Egyptians. 

The virtue in the higheft efteem amongft the Egyptians, 
was gratitude. The glory which has been given them of 
being the moft grateful of all men, (hews that they were the 
heft formed of any nation, for foci.il life. Benefits are the 
band of concord both public and private. He who acknow- 
ledges favours, loves to do good to others; and in banidiing 
ingratitude, the pleafure of doing good remains fo pure and 
engaging, that it is impoflible for a man to be infenfiole of it: 
but no kind of gratitude gave the Egyptians a more plealing 
fatisfadlion, than that which was paid to their kings. Princes, 
whilft living, were by them honoured as fo many vifible 
reprefentations of the Deity; and after their death were 
mourned as the fathers of their country. Thefe fentiments 
of refpefl and tendernefs proceeded from a ftrong perfuafion* 
that the Divinity himfelf had placed them upon the throne, 
ax he diftinguilhed them fo greatly from all other mortal*;. 
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and that kings bore the moil noble chara&eriftics of the 
Supreme Being, as the power and will of doing good to others 
were united in their perfons. 

CHAPTER II. 

CONCERNING THE PRIESTS AND RELIGION OF THE EGYPTIANS. 

Priests, in Egypt, held the fecondrank to kings. They 
had great privileges and revenues; their lands were exempted 
from all impolts; of which fome traces are feen in Gencfis, 
whece it is laid, 0 Jofeph made it a law over the land of Egypt) 
that Pharaoh Jhould have the fifth part) except the land of the prifis 
only , which became not Pharaoh's . 

The prince ufualiy honoured them with a large (hare in 
his confidence and government, becaufe they, of all his fub- 
je£ts, had received the bed education, had acquired the 
greated knowledge, and were moil ftrongly attached to the 
king's perfon and the good of the public. They were at one 
and the fame time the depofitories of religion and of the 
fciences; and to this circumftance was owing the great refpeft 
which was paid them by the natives as well as foreigners, by 
whom they were alike confulted upon the mod facred tilings 
relating to the myderies of religion, and the mod profound 
iubje&s in the feverarfciences. 

p The Egyptians pretend to be the fird inftitutors of fefli- 
vals and proceffions in honour of the gods. One feflival was 
eeletyrated in the city of Bubade, whither perfons rcfortcd 
from all parts of Egypt, and upwards of feventy thoufand, 
belides children, were feen at it. Another, furnamed the 
fead of the lights, was folemnized at Sais. All perfons, 
throughout Egypt, who did not go to Sais, were obliged to 
illuminate their windows. 

q Different animals were facrificed in different countries; 
but one common and general ceremony was obferved in all 
facrifices, viz * the laying of hand^ upon the head of the 
victim, loading it at the fame time with imprecations; and 
praying the gods to divert upon that victim, all the calamities 
which might threaten Egypt. 

r It is to Egypt, that Pythagoras owed his favourite 
dottrine of % the Metempfychofis, or transmigration of fouls. 

o Gen xlvii. 26. p Herod. 1 . ii. c. 60. q Herod. 1 . ii, c. 19. r Dlod. 2 . i p. 
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The Egyptians believed, that at the death of men, their fouls 
tranfmigrated into other human bodies; and that, if they had 
been vicious, they were imprifoned in the bodies of unclean 
or unhappy beads, to expiate in them their paft trail fgreflions; 
and that after a revolution of l'ome centuries, they again ani- 
mated other human bodies. 

The priefts had the pofleflion of the facred books, which 
contained, at large, the principles of government, as well as 
the myfteries of divine worfhip. Both * were commonly 
involved in fymbols and enigmas, which under thefe veils, 
made truth more venerable, and excited more ftrongly the 
curiofity of men. The figure of Harpocratcs, in the Egyptian 
fan&uaries, with his finger upon his mouth, feemed to inti- 
mate, that myfteries were there enclofed, the knowledge of 
which was revealed to very few. The fphinxes, placed at the 
entrance of all temples, implied the fame. It is very well 
known, that pyramids, obelifles, pillars, ftatucs, in a word, 
all public monuments, were ufually adorned with hierogly- 
phics, that is, with fymbolical writings; whether thefe were 
chara&ers unknown to the vulgar, or figures of animals, which 
couched a hidden and parabolical meaning. 1 Thus, by a 
hare, was fignified a lively and piercing attention, bccaufcthis 
creature has a very delicate hearing. u The ftatue of a judge 
without hands, and with eyes fixed upon the ground fymbo- 
lized the duties of thole who were to exercife the judiciary 
fun&ions. 

It would require a volume to treat fully of the religion of 
the Egyptians. But I fhall confine myfelf to two articles, which 
form the principal part of the Egyptian religion; and thei** 
are the worlhip of the different deities, and the ceremonies 
relating to funerals. 


SECTION I. 

OF THE WORSHIP OF THE VARIOUS DEITIES. 

]S[ ever were any people more fuperftitious than the Egyp- 
tians; they had a great number of gods, of different orders and 
degrees, which I iball omit, becaufe they belong more to fable 
than to hiltory. Among the reft, two were univerfally adored 
in that country, and thefe were Ofiris and Ifis, which are 

Plut. dc Ifid. ct Ofir. p. 354* t Plut. Sympof. 1. iv. p. 670 . 

u Id. dc Ifid. 35j. 
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thought to be the fun and moon* and indeed the worihip of 
thole planets gave rife to idolatry, 

Befides thefe gods, the Egyptians worlhipped a great number 
of beads* as the ox, the dog, the wolf, the hawk, the croco- 
dile, the ibis the cat, &c. Many of thefe beads were the 
objefts only of the fuperdition of fome particular cities* and 
whild a people wordlipped one fpecies of animals as gods, 
their neighbours had the fame animal gods in abomination. 
This was the fource of the continual wars which were carried 
on between one city and another* and this was owing to the 
falfe policy of one of their kings, who, to deprive them of 
the opportunity and means of confpiring againd the date, 
endeavoured to amufe them, by engaging them in religious 
conteds. I call this a falfe and midaken policy, becaufe it 
direftly thwarts the true fpirit of government, the aim of 
which is, to unite all its members, in the drifted ties, and to 
make all its drength confid, in the perfeft harmony of its 
feveral parts. 

Every nation had a great zeal for their gods, Among us, 
fays x Cicero, it is very common to fee temples robbed , and Jlntaes 
carried off; but it was never known , that any perfon in Egypt ever 
abufed a crocodile, an ibis , a cat ; for its inhabitants would have 
Suffered the mojl extreme torments , rather than be guilty of fuch 
Jucri lege. y It was death for any perfon to kill one of thefe 
animals voluntarily* and even a punilhment was decreed againd 
him, who fhould have killed an ibis, ora cat, with, or without 
defign. z Diodorus relates an incident, to which he himfelf 
was an eye-witnefs, during his day in Egypt. A Roman 
having inadvertantly, and without defign, killed a cat, the 
exafperated populace ran to his houfe; and neither the autho- 
rity of the king, who immediately detached a body of his 
guards, nor the terror of the Roman name, could refeue the 
unfortunate criminal. And fuch was the reverence which 
the Egyptians had for thefe animals, that in an extreme famine 
they chofe to eat one another, rather than feed upon their 
imagined deities. 

a Of all thefe animals, the bull Apis, called Epaphus by 
the Greeks, was the mod famous. Magnificent jtemplcs were 
erefted to him* extraordinary honours were paid him while 

x De nat. Deor. J. i. n. 8 1. Tufc. 1 . v. n. 78. 

y Herod. 1 . ii. c. 65. z Diod. 1 . i. p. 74, 75. 

a Herod. 1 . iii. c. 27, See. p. 76. Diod. 1 . L PI111. 1 . viii. 0,46. 

* br Egyptian ftork. 
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he lived, and flill greater after his death. Egypt went then 
into a geneial mourning. His obfequies were folemnized 
with fuch a pomp as is hardly credible. In the reign of 
Ptolemy Lagus, the bull Apis dying of old age *, the funeral 
pomp, befidcs the ordinary expences, amounted to upwards 
of fifty thoufand French crowns f. After the laft honours had 
been paid to the deceafed god, the next care was to provide 
him a fucceflor, and all Egypt was fought through for that 
purpofe. He was known by certain figns which diftinguifhed 
him from all other animals of that fpeci.’b; upon his forehead, 
was to be a white fpot, in form of a creicent; on his back, the 
figure of an eagle; upon his tongue that of a beetle. As foon 
as he was found, mourning gave place to joy; and nothing 
was heard, in all parts of Egypt, but feftivals and rejoicings. 
The new god was brought to Memphis, to take pofieffion of 
his dignity, and there in hailed w'ith a great number of cere- 
monies. The reader will find hereafter, that Cambyfes, at 
his return from his unfortunate expedition agamft Ethiopia, 
finding all the Egyptians in tranfports of joy for their new god 
Apis, and imagining that this was intended as an infult upon 
his misfortunes, killed, in the firft harts of his fury, the 
young bull, who by that means had but a fliort enjoyment of 
his divinity. 

It is plain, that the golden calf fet up near mount Sinai by 
the Israelites, was owing to their abode in Egypt, and an 
imitation of the god Apis; as well as thofe which were 
afterwards fet up by Jeroboam, who had refided a confidcrable 
time in Egypt, in the two extremities of the kingdom of 
lliael. 

The Egyptians, not contented with offering incenfe to 
animals, carried their folly to fuch an excels, as to aferibe a 
divinity to the pulle and roots of their gardens. For this they 
are ingenioully reproached by. the fatirilt. 

Who \ has not heard where Egypt’s realms are nam’d. 

What monfter gods her frantic Ion-, have fi.Ln’d? 

Here Ibis gorg’d with well-grown lerper.ta, there 
The Ciocodile commands religious fear; 

* Pliny affirms, that he was not allowed to exceed a certain term of years; 
and was drowned in the jiriefls well. Non eft fas cum rertos \itx cxccdere 
annos, meifumque in facer do turn fonte cnnccant. Nat. Hill. 1 , vni. c. 4O. 

f ABove 11,2501. Sterling. 

f Qms nefcit, Volufi Bithynice, qualiadcmcns 
Aigyptus portenta colat? Crocodilon adoiat 
Pars haec: ilia pavet faturam ferpcntibuJ UnfL 
Effigies lacri mtet a urea ccrcopuheci. 
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Where Memnon's ilatue magic firings infpire 
With vocal founds that emulate the lyre; 

And Thebes, fuch fate, are thy' difaftrous turn ?! 1 
Now proftrate o’er her pompous ruins mourns; 
A monkey-god, prodigious to be told! 

Strikes the beholder’s eye with burnifh’d gold: 
To godfhip here blue Triton’*, fcaly herd, 

The river progeny is there preferr’d: 

Through towns Diana's power ncgledled lies. 
Where to her dogs afpiring temples rife: 

And fliould you leeks or onions eat, no time 
Would expiate tht facrilegious crime. 

Religious nations fure, and blcft abodes*, 

Where every orchard is o’er-run with gods. 


It is aftonifhing to fee a nation, which boafted its fuperiority 
above all others with regard to wifdom and learning, thus 
blindly abandon itfelf to the mod grofs a.nd ridiculous fuper- 
flitions. Indeed, to read of animals and viile infefts, honoured 
wiih religious worlhip, placed in temples, and maintained 
with great care and at an extravagant expence *; to read, that 
thofe who murdered them were punifhed with death; and that 
thefc animals were embalmed, and folemnly depofited in 
tombs, afligned them by the public; to hear that this extrava- 
gn ice was carried to fuch lengths, as that leeks and onions 
were acknowledged a-i deities; were invoked in neceflity, and 
depended upon for fuceour and prote&ion; are excefles which 
We, at this diftancc of time, can fcarce believe; and yet 
they have the evidence of all antiquity. You enter, fays 
* Lucian, into a magnificent temple, every part of which 
gli.n-rs with gold and lilver. You there look attentively for a 
god, and are cheated with a (lork, an ape, or a cat; a juft 
emblem adds that author, of too many places, the mailers of 
which are far from being the brightdi ornaments of them. 

c Several reafons arc given of the worfhip paid to animals 
by the Egyptians. 

The firll is drawn* from the fabulous hi (lory. It is pretended 
that the gods, in a rebellion made againil them by men, fled 

Dimidio magicsc refonant ubi Mcmnone chordae. 

Atquc vctu^ Thebe centum jacet obruta portis. 

Illic cneruleos, hie pifeem fluminis, illic 

Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianatn. 

Povrum ct cape nefas violare, at frangcrc xnnrfu. 

O fa nil as Quntcs, tjuibus h«ec lufcuutur in hortis 

Numina! ' Juven. Satyr, xv. 

b lnv?g. c Died. 1. i. p. 7 7» 

* D o l >rus pfhrms, that in his time, the expcnce amounted to no Icfs tha:* 
cue hui.dicu ihcufund sro .vus, cr X£jJOcL Sterling. Lib. i. p. 76 . 
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iinto Egypt, and there concealed themfelvcs under the form of 
different animals; and that this gave birth to the worfliip, 
which was afterwards paid to thofe animals. 

The fecond is taken from the benefit * which thefe feverai 
animals procure to mankind: oxen by their labour; fheep by 
their wool and milk: dogs by their fervice in hunting and 
guarding houfes, whence the god Anubis was represented 
with a dog’s head: the Ibis, a bird very much refembling a llork, 
was worihipped, becaufe he put to flight the winged terpen ts, 
with which Egypt would otherwile have been grievoufiy 
infefted; the Crocodile, an amphibious creature, that is, living 
alike upon land and water, of a furpriling ftrength and flzef, 
was worfhipped, becaufe he defended Egypt from the incur- 
fions of the wild Arabs; the Ichneumon was adored, becaufe 
he prevented the too great increafe of crocodiles, which might 
have proved ddlructHe to Egypt. Now the little animal in 
quettion does this fervice to the country two ways. Firft, it 
watches the time when the crocodile is abfent, and breaks his 
eggs, but does not eat them. Secondly, when he llecps upon 
the banks of the Nile, which he always docs with his mouth 
open, this fmall animal, which lies concealed in. the mud, 
leaps at once into his mouth; gets down to his entrails, which 
he gnaws; then piercing his belly, the ikin of which is very 
tender, he efcapes with fafety; and thus, by his addreis and 
fubtility, returns victorious over fo terrible jji animal. 

Philofophers, not fat is lied with rcafons, whicli were too 
trifling to account for lucli Itrange abfurditics as dilhonoured 
the heathen fyltem, and at which themfelvcs fccretly bluflied; 
have, finee the eftablilliment of Chriilianity, fuppoled a third 
reafon for the worlhip which the Egyptians paid to animals; 
and declared, that it was not offered to the animals themfelvcs, 
but to the gods of whom they arc lymbols. u Plutarch, in his 
treatife, where he examines profefiedly the prctenfions of Ills 
and Ofiris, the two mod famous deities of the Egyptians, fays 
as follows: “ Pilofophcrs honour the image of God whciever 
u they find it, even in inanimate beings, and confeqiiently 
“ more in thofe whicli have life. We ^re therefore to approve, 
“ not the worlhippcrs of thefe animals, but thofe who, by their 
“ means, afeend to the Deity; they are to be confidcred as fi> 

Mpfi, qui irredentur ^gyptii, nullam belluam nifi ob ahquam utiliMtcm 
quam cx ea caperent, conlecraverunt. Cic. lib. i. De natura Deor n. mr. 

f Which, according to Herodotus, is no more than 17 cubits in length, 
l ii. c. C<. 

d P^ge 331. 
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<c many mirrors, which nature holds forth, and in which the 
4< Supreme Being difplays himfelf in a wonderful manner; or, 
4 « as fo many inllrtiments, which he makes ufe of to manU 
44 fed outwardly, his incomprehenfibie wifdom. Should men, 
« therefore, for the embellifhing of ftatues, amafs together 
« all the gold and precious ftones in the world; the worfhip 
« niuft not be referred to the ftatues, for the Deity does 
4C not exift in colours artfully difpofed, nor in frail matter 
“ deftitute of fenfe and motion,” * Plutarch fays in the fame 
treatife, “ that as the fun and moon, heaven, earth, and the 
« fea, are common to all men, but have different names 
« according to the difference of nations and languages, in like 
« manner, though there is but one Deity, and one Providence 
“ which governs the univerfe, and which has feveral fubaltem 
•« minifters under it; men give to this Deity, which is the fame, 
“ different names; and pay it different honours, according to 
« the laws and cuftoms of every country.” 

But were thefe refleflions which offer the molt rational vin- 
dication pofliblc, of idolatrous worffnp, 1‘ufficient to cover 
the ridicule cf it? Could it be called a raifing of the divine 
attributes in a fuitable manner, to direft the worfhipper to 
admire and feck for the image of them in beafts of the moll 
vile and contemptible kinds, as crocodiles, ferpents, and cats? 
Was not this rather degrading and debafing the Deity, of 
whom, even the moil ftupid, ufually entertain a much greater 
and more auguft idea? 

However, thefe philofophcrs were not always fo juft, as to 
afeend from fenfible beings to their invifible author. The 
feriptures tell us, that thefe pretended fages deferved, on 
account of their pride and ingratitude, to be f given over to a 
reprobate mind; and ivhiljl they profejfcd themf elves wife, to become 
fools, for having changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an 
image made like to corruptible man, and to birds , and four footed 
beafts, and creeping things . To (hew what man is when left to 
himfelf, God permitted that very nation which had carried 
human wifdom to its greateft height, to be the theatre in which 
the moil ridiculous and abfurd idolatry was acted. And, on the 
other fide, to difplay the* almighty power of his grace, he con- 
verted the frightful deferts of Egypt into a terreftial paradife; 
by peopling them, in the time appointed by his providence, 
with numberlefs multitudes of illuftvious hermits, whofe 
feivent piety, and rigorous penance, have done fo muck 


« Page 377. ct 378 . 
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honour to the Chriftian religion, I cannot forbear giving here 
a famous inftance of it$ and I hope die reader will excufc this 
kind of digreflion. 

* The great wonder of Lower Egypt, {ays Abbe Fleury in 
in his Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, was the city of Oxyrinchus, 
peopled with monks both within and without* fo that they were 
more numerous than its other inhabitants. The public edifices* 
and idol temples, haS been converted into monafteries, and 
thefe likewife were more in number than the private houfes. 
The monks lodged even over the gates, and in the towers. 
The people had twelve churches to affemble in, exclufive of 
the oratories belonging to the monafteries. There were 
twenty thoufand virgins and ten thoufand monks in this city, 
every part of which echoed night and day with the praifes of 
God. By order of the magiftrates, centinels were polled 
at the gates, to take notice of all ft rangers and poor who 
came into the city: and thofe who firft received them, 
were obliged to provide them with all hofpitable accommoda- 
tions. 


SECTION II. 

THE CEREMONIES OF THE EGYPTIAN FUNERALS. 

I shall now give a concife account of the funeral ceremonies 
of the Egyptians. 

The honours which have been paid in all ages and nations 
to the bodies of the dead; and the religious care taken to 
provide fepulchres for them, feem to iniinuate an univerfd 
perfuafion, that bodies were lodged in fepulchres merely as a 
depolit or truft. 

We nave already obferved, in our mention of the pyramids, 
with what magnificence fepulchres were built in Egypt; for 
befidcs, that they were erected as to many facred monuments, 
deftined to tranfmit to future times the memory of great 
princes; they were likewife confulcred as the manlions where 
the body was to remain during a long fueceflion of ages: 
h whereas, common houfes were called inns, in which men 
were to abide only as travellers, and that during the courfe of 
a life which was too {hort to engage theii affedions. 

When any perfon in a family died, all the kindred and 
friends quitted their ufual habits, and put on mourning; and 
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abftained from baths, wine, and dainties of every kind. This 
mourning held forty or feventy days; probably according to 
the ^quality of the peflfrft. 

‘^Bodies were embalmed three different ways. The mod 
magnificent was bellowed on perfons of diflingu'dhcd rank, 
and the e^pcnce amount^ to a talent of diver. or three 
thoufand French livres *■ 

11 Many hands were employed in ceremony. Sojpe 
drew the brain through the ’noftrils, byr art inftrument made 
for that purpofe. Others emptied the bowels and inteftines, by 
cutting a hole in the fide, with an Ethiopian ftone that was, as 
{harp as a razor; aftqt which the cavities were filled with 
perfumes and various odoriferous drugs. As this evacuation, 
which was neceflarily attended with feme diffe£lions, feemed 
in fomc meafure cruel and inhuman; the perfons employed 
fled as foon as the operation was over, and were purfued with 
(tones by the (landers by. But thofe who embalmed the body 
were honourably treated. They filled it with myrrh, cinna- 
mon, and all forts of fpiccs. After a certain time, the body 
was fwathed in lawn fillets, which were glued together with 
a kind of very thin gum, and then crufted over with the 
me:* exquifite perfumes. By this means, it is faid, that the 
entire figure of the body, the very lineaments of the face, and 
the hair on the lids and eye brows, were preferved in then- 
natural pcrfaflion. The body thus embalmed, was delivered 
to the relations, who (but it up in a kind of open chert, fitted 
exaftly to the fize of the corpfe; then they placed it upright 
agaihit the wall, either in fepulchres, if they had any, or in 
their houfes. Tliefe embalmed bodies arc now what we call 
Mummies, which are (till brought from Egypt, and are found 
in the cabinets of the curious. . This Ihcws the care which 
the Egyptians took of their dead. Their gratitude to their 
decealcd relations was* immortal. Children, by feeing the 
bodies of their anccftors thus preferved, recalled to mind 
thofe virtues for which the public had honoured them; and 
were excited to a love of thefe laws which luch excellent 
perfons had left for their fecurity. We find that part of thefe 
ceremonies were performed in the funeral honours done "to 
Jofeph in Egypt. 

I have faid that the public recognifed the virtues of dc- 
ceafcd perfons, bccaufe that, before they could be admitted 


i Herod. 1. <. &'c. k DiotM. i. p. 8l. 
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into the facred afylum of the tomb, they underwent a folemn 
trial. And this circumftance in the Egyptian funerals, is one 
of the molt remarkable to be found in ancient hiftory. 

It was a confolation among the heathens, to a dying man* 
to leave a good name behind him; and they imagined that 
this is the only human bldfing of which death cannot deprive 
us. But the Egyptians would not fuffer praifes to be beftowed 
indifcriminately 011 all deceafed perfons. This honour was to. 
be obtained only from the public voice. The aflcmbly of the 
judges met on the other fide of a lake which they eroded in 
a boat. He who fat at the helm was called Charon, in the 
Egyptian language; and this firft gave the hint to Orpheus, 
who had been in Egypt, and after him to the other Greeks, 
to invent the fidlion of Charon’s boat. As foon as a man was 
dead, he was brought to his trial. The public accuier was 
heard. If he proved that the deceafed had led a bad life, his 
memory was condemned, and he was deprived of burial. The 
people were affefted with laws, which extended even beyond 
the grave; and every one (truck with the difgrace inflicted on 
the dead perfon, was afraid to reflect difhonour 011 his own 
memory, and that of his family. But if the deceafed perfon 
was not convidted of any crime, he was interred in an honour- 
able manner. 

A (till more aflomfliing cicumftance, in this public inqueit 
upon the dead, was* that the throne itfclf was no protection 
from it. Kings were fpared during their lives, becaufe the 
public peace was concerned in this forbearance; but their 
quality did not exempt them from the judgment pafied upon 
the dead, and even fome of them were deprived of fepulturc. 
This cuftom was imitated by the Ifraelites. We fee, in 
feripture, that bad kings were net interred in the monuments 
of their anccltors. This practice fuggeftedto princes, that if 
their majefty placed them out of the reach of mens judgment, 
while they were alive, they would at laft be liable to it, 
when death ihouid reduce them to a level with their 
iubjefts. 

When, therefore, a favourable judgment was pronounced 
on a deceafed perfon, the next thing was to proceed to the 
ceremonies of interment. In his panegyric, no mention was 
made of his birth, becaufe every Egyptian was deemed noble. 
No praifes were confidered as juft or true, but fuch asrehted 
to the perfonal merit of the deceafed. He was applauded 
for having received an excellent education in his voun/er 
years; and in his more advanced age, for having cultivated 
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piety towards the gods, juftice towards men, gentlenefs, 
Itiodefty, moderation, and all other virtues which conftitute 
the good man. Then all the people fhonted, and bellowed 
the highelt eulogiums on the deceafed, as one who would be 
received, for ever, into the fociety of the virtuous in Pluto’s 
kingdom. 

To conclude this article of the ceremonies of funerals, it 
may not be amifs to obferve to young pupils, the different 
manners with which the bodies of the dead were treated by 
the ancients. Some, as we obferved of the Egyptians, ex- 
pofed them to view after they had been embalmed, and thus 
preferved them to after-ages. Others, as particularly the 
Romans, burnt them on a funeral pile; and others again, laid 
them in the earth. 

The care to preferve bodies without lodging them in tombs, 
appears injurious to human nature in genera], and to thofe 
perfoos in particular for whom this refpedt is defigned; be- 
caufe it expofes too vifibly their wretched ftate and deformity; 
fince whatever care may be taken, fpedlators fee nothing but 
the melancholy and frightful remains of what they once were. 
The cuftom of burning dead bodies has fomething in it 
cruel and barbarous, in deftroying fo haftily the remains of 
perfons once dear to us. That of interment is certainly the 
moft ancient and religious. It reftores to the earth what had 
been taken from it; and prepares our belief of a fecond re- 
llitution of our bodies, from that dull of which they were at 
firft formed. 


CHAPTER III. 

OF THE EGYPTIAN SOLDIERS AND WAR. 

The profefiion of arms was in great repute among the 
Egyptians. After the facerdotal families, the moll illuftrious, 
as with us, were thofe devoted to a military life. They were 
not only diftinguilhed by honours, but by ample liberalities. 
Every foldier was allowed an Aroura, that is, a piece of arable 
land very near anfwering to half a French acre*, exempt 
from all tax or tribute. Befides this privilege, each foldier 
received a daily allowance of five pounds of bread, two of 


• Twelve Am ns. An Egyptian Aroura was 10,000 fquare cubits, equal 
to three roods, two perches, ^5 i-.jth fquare feet of our meafure, 
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flefb, and a pint of winef. Thi9 allowance wasfufKcient to 
fupport part of their family. Such an indulgence made them 
more affectionate to the perfon of their prince, and the in- 
terefts of their country, and more refolute in the defence of 
both; and, as 1 Diodorus obferves, it was thought inconfiftent 
with good policy, and even common fenfe, to commit the 
defence of a country, to men who had no intereft in its 
preservation. 

m Four hundred thoufand Soldiers were kept in continual 
pay; all natives* of Egypt, and trained up in the exaCleft 
discipline. They were inured to the fatigues of war, by a 
Severe and rigorous education. There is an art of forming 
the body as well as the mind. This art, loft by our floth, 
was well known to the ancients, and efpecially to the Egyp- 
tians. Foot, horfe, and chariot races, were performed in 
Egypt with wonderful agility, and the world could not lliew 
better horfe-men than the Egyptians. n The feripture in 
Several places fpeaks advantageoufly of their cavalry. 

Military laws were eafily preferved in Egypt, becaufe fons 
received them from their fathers; the profeflion of war, as all 
others, being tranfmitted from father ro fon. 0 Thofe who 
fled in battle, or difeovered any figns of cowardice, were only 
diftinguifhed by Some particular mark of ignominy; it being 
thought more advifable to re (train them by motives of honour, 
than by the terrors of punifhment. 

But notwithftanding this, 1 will not pretend to fay, that 
the Egyptians were a warlike people. It is of little advantage 
to have regular and well-paid troops; to have armies exercifed 
in peace, and employed only in mock- fights; it is war alojie, 
and real combats, which form the foldier. Egypt loved peace, 
becaufe it loved juftice, and maintained Soldiers only for its 
Security. Its inhabitants, content with a country which 
abounded in all things, had no ambitious dreams of conqqeft. 
The Egyptians extended their reputation in a very different 
manner, by fending colonies into all parts of the world, and 
with them laws and politenefs. They triumphed by the 
wifdom cf their counfels, and the fuperiority of their know- 

1 Lib. i. p. 67. m Herod. 1 . ii. c. 164, 168. n Cant. 1. 8. Ifa. xxxvi. 9. 

0 Diod. p. 70, 

+ The Greeks, is •rivtaps ec^vfti^s which Come have made to fignify 
a determinate quantity of wine, or any other liquid: others, regarding the 
etymology of the word agi/arfy, have tranflated it by buujlrum a bucket, as 
Lucretius, lib. v. p. 51. others by baujius a draught or lup. Herodotus fays 
this allowance wa9 given only tothe two thouiand guards who attended annually, 
on the kings. Lib, ii. c. A 68* 
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tenge'; and this empire of the mind appeared more noble and 
^hmus to them, than that which is atchieved by arms and 
cMquefts. But nereftheiefs, Egypt has given birth to illuftri- 
dtks conquerors, as will be obferved hereafter, when we come 
to treat of its kings* 


CHAPTER IV. 

Of THEIR ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

TTttft Egyptians had an inventive genius,- and turned it td 
profitable fpeculations. Their Mercuries filled Egypt with 
wonderful inventions, and left it almoft ignorant of nothing 
which could accomplish the mind, or procure eafe and happi- 
fiefe. The difcoverers of any ufeful invention, received, both 
living and dead, rewards equal to their profitable labours, h 
is this confecrated the books of thrir two Mercuries, and 
ftamped them with a divine authority. The firft liberaries 
were ift Egypt; and the titles they bore, infpired the reader 
with an eager defire to enter them, and dive into the fecrets 
they contained. They were called the * Office far the Difeafes 
tf the Sotily and that very juftly, becaufe the foul was there 
cured of ignorance, the moft dangerous, and the parent of 
all her maladies. 

As their country was level, and the air of it always ferene 
and unclouded, they were fome of the firft who obferved the 
eourfcs of the planets. Thefe observations led them to re- 
gulate the year f from the courfe of the fun; fov, as Diodorus 
obferves, their year, from the moft remote antiquity, was 
eompofed of three hundred and fixty-five days fix hours. To 
fcdjuft the property of their lands, which were every year 
covered by the overflowing of the Nile, they were obliged to 
have recourfe to furveys; and this firft taught them geometry. 


# % ictrpTiv. 

f It will not feem furprifmg that the Egyptians, who were the moft ancieftt 
obferveft or the ceteftial motions, fhould have arrived to this knowledge; when 
it is confldered, that the lunar year, made nfe of by the Greeks and Romans, 
though it Appears fo inconvenient and irregular, fuppofed neverthelefs a know* 
of the folat year, fuen as Diodorus Siculus aferibea to the Egyptians. It will 
appear at firft fight, by calculating their intercalations, that thofe who firft divid- 
ed the year in this manner were not ignorant, that to three hundred and fixty- 
five days, fotfte hours were m be added, to keep pace with the fun. Their 
only error lay, in the fuppofition, that only fix hours were wanting; whereas 
edition of almoft ekvpn minutes more was re^uifitc. 
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They were great obfervers of nature* which* in a climate fo 
fcrene, and under fo intenfe a fun, Was vigorous and fruitful. 

By this ftudy and application, they invented or improved 
the feience of phyfic. The Tick were not abandoned t6 the 
arbitrary will and caprice of the phyfician:. He was obliged 
to follow fixed rules, which were the obfervations of old and 
experienced pra&itioners, and written in the facred books. 
While thefe rules were obferved, the phyfician was not 
anfwerable for the fuccefs; other wife a mifcarriagC coft him 
liis life. This law checked, indeed, the temerity of empirics; 
but then it might prevent new difcoVeries, and keep the art 
from attaining to its juft perfe&ion. Every phyfician p , if 
Herodotus may be credited, confined his pra£Hce to the cure 
of one difeafe only; one was for the eyes, another for the 
teeth, and fo on. 

What we have faid of the pyramids, the labyrinth, and that 
infinite number of obeli (ks, temples, and palaces/ whofe 
precious remains ftill ftrike with admiration, and in which were 
difplayed, the magnificence of the princes, who raifed them, 
the (kill of the workmen, the riches of the ornaments diflufed, 
over every part of them, and the juft proportion and beautiful 
fymmetry of the parts in which their greatell beauty confifted; 
works, in many of which the livelinefs of the colours remain 
to this day, in lpite of the rude hand of time, which commonly 
deadens or deftroys them: all this, I fay, (hews the perfe&ion 
to which architecture, painting, fculpture, and all other arts, 
had arrived in Egypt. 

a The Egyptians entertained but a mean opinion of that fort 
of exercife, which did not contribute to invigorate the body, 
or improve health; nor of mufic *, which they confidered as 
an iifelefs and dangerous diverfion, and only fit to enervate 
the mind. 


CHAPTER V. 


OF HUSBANDMEN, SHEPHERDS, AND ARTIFICERS. 

Husbandman r , fhepherds, and artificers, formed the three 
daffes of lower life in Egypt, but were neverthelefs had m very 
great £fteem, particularly hufbandmen and fhepherds. The 
body politic requires a fuperiority and fubordination of its 


p Lib. ii. c. 84. q Diod. 1 . i. p. 73. r Diod. J. i. p. 6 7* 68. 

. * T11* tt fto*ov uxgnrrwt itfrdfcuv, net* 

lxtn\'jrwav reef ardgvv 
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fcvieral members; for as in the natural body, the eye may be 
fold to hold the firft rank, yet its luftre does not dart contempt 
upon the feet, the hands, or even on thofe parts which are 
Ids honourable. In like manner, among the Egyptians, the 
ptiefts, foldiers, and fcholars, were diftmguifhed by particib- 
lar honours, but all profeflions, to the meaneft, had their 
fliare in the public efteem, becaufe the defpifing any man, 
whofe labours* however mean, were ufeful to the ftate, was 
thought a crime. 

A better reafon then the foregoing, might have infpired 
them at the firft with thefe fentiments of equity and modera- 
tion, which they fo long preferved. As they all descended 
from * Cham their common father, the memory of their origin 
occurring fre(h to the minds of all in thofe firft ages, eftablifticd 
among them a kind of equality, and ftamped, in their opinion, 
a nobility on every perfon derived from the common (lock. 
Indeed the difference of conditions, and the contempt with 
which perfons of the lowed rank are treated, are owing merely 
to the diftance from the common root; which makes us forget 
that the meaneft plebeian, when his defeent is traced back to 
the fource, is equally noble with thofe of the mod elevated 
rank and titles. 

Be that as it will, no profeflion in Egypt was confidcred as 
groveling or fordid. By this means "arts were raifed to their 
higheft perfection. The honour which cheriflied them, mixed 
with every thought and care for their improvement. Every 
man had his way of life ailigned him by the laws, and it was 
perpetrated from father to Ion. Two profeflions at one time, 
or a change of that which a man was born to, were never 
allowed. By this means, men became more able and expeit 
in employments which they had always excrcifcd fiom their 
infancy; and every man adding his own experience to that of 
his anceftors, was more capable of attaining perfection in hib 
particular art. Befides, this wholefome inftitution which had 
been eftablifhed anciently throughout Egypt, extinguilhed all 
irregular ambition; and taught every man to fit down contented 
with his condition, without afpiring to one more elevated, from 
intereft, vain-glory, or levity. 

From this fource flowed numberlefs inventions for the 
improvement of all the arts, and for rendering life more 
commodious, and trade more eafy. I once could not believe 
that 5 Diodorus was in eameft, in what he relates concerning 


* Or Ham. 


Diod. L i. p. 67. 
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the Egyptian induftry, viz. that this people had found out a 
way, by an artificial fecundity, to hatch eggs without the 
fitting of die hen; but all modern travellers declare it to be a 
fa£l, which certainly is worthy our curiofity, and is faid to 
be pra&ifed in Europe. Their relations inform us, that the 
Egyptians flow eggs in ovens, which are heated fo temperately, 
and with fuch juft 'proportion to the natyral warmth of the 
hen, that the chickens produced from thefe ovens are as ftrong 
as thofe which are hatched the natural way. The feafon of 
the year proper for this operation is, from the end of Decem- 
ber to the end of April; the heat in Egypt being too violent in 
the other months. During thefe four months, upwards of 
three hundred thoufand eggs are laid in thefe ovens, which, 
though they are not all fuccefsful, they neverthelefs produce 
valt numbers of fowls at an eafy rate. The art lies in giving 
the ovens a juft degree of heat, which muft not exceed a 
fixed proportion. About ten days are bellowed in heating 
thefe ovens, and very near as much time in hatching the eggs. 
It is very entertaining, fay thefe travellers, to obferve the 
hatching of thefe chickens, tome of which {hew at firft nothing 
but their heads, others but half their bodies, and others again 
come quite out of the egg; thefe laft, the moment they arc 
hatched, make their way over the unhatched eggs, and form 
a diverting fpe£tacle. * Corneille le Bruyn, in his Travels, 
has collected the obfervations of other travellers on this fubjeft. 
u Pliny likewife mentions it; but it appears, from him, that the 
Egyptians, anciently, employed warm dung, not ovens, to 
hatch eggs *. 

I have faid^ that hufbandmen particularly, and thofe who 
took care of flocks, were in great eiteem in Egypt, fome parts 
af it excepted, where the latter were not fuffered f. It was, 

t Tom. II. p. 64. u Lib. x. c. 54. 

* The worth of Pliny refer red- to by Mr. Rolltn are thefe. “ Nupcr inrfe 
u fortafl'e inventum,ut Ova in calido loco impohta paleis, igne modicodoverentur 
“ hoimne verlatne, pariterque et ftato die illine erumperet fcotHs.” He iptaks ot- 
this invention as modern, and feans to refer it to the curiofity of Livia the, 
mother of Tiberius Ciefar, who, defirous cf having a male child, put an 
into her bofom,and wb-n fhc parted with it, delivered it to one of hrr women 
to preferye the heat. This (he made an augury to guefsat the fex of the child 
lhe had then in her womb; and we are told, £iys Pliny, that Ihe was not de- 
ceived. It is probable Mr. Rollin may have met with fome other place m 
Phny favourable to his fcntiiuent, though after fome fearch l cannot find 
any. 

f Hogherds, in particular, had a general ill name throughout Fgypt, as 
they had the care of fo impure an animal. Herodotus, l. ii. c. 47. tells us, that, 
they were not permitted to enter the Egyptian temples, nor would any mart 
them his daughter in maniage. 

N 3 
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indeed v,to thefe two^profeffions that Egypt owed its riphea 
and plenty* It ia siftonifhing to reflect $rhat advantages the 
Egyptians, by their art and labour, drew frpm a, country o£ 
jiq great extent, but whofe foil was made wonderfqljy fruitful 
by the inundations of the Nile, apd the laborious induftry of 
the inhabitants. 

a It will be always fo with every kingdom, whofe governors 
direct all their aAions to the public welfare. The culture of 
lands, and the breeding of cattle, will be an inexhauftiblc fund 
of wealth in all countries, where, as in Egypt, thefc profitable 
callings are fupported and encouraged by maxims of ftate and 
policy. Apd we may confider it as a misfortune, that they 
are at prefent fallen into fo general a difefteem; though it is 
from them that the mod elevated ranks, as we efteem them, 
arc furnifhed not only with the neceflaries, but even the 
delights of life. “ For,” fays Abbe Flcury, in his admirable 
work, Of the Manners of the Kraelites, where the fubjett I 
am upon is thoroughly examined, “ it is the peafpnt who feeds 
« the citizen, the magiftrate, the gentleman, the ecclefiaftic; 
« and whatever artifice and craft may be ufed to convert 
*< money into commodities, and thefe back again into money* 
yet all mult ultimately be owned to be received from the 
cf produ&sof the earth, and the animals which it fpftains and 
<f nourifhes. Neverthelefs, when we compare men’s different 
“ ftations of life together, we give the loweft place to the huf- 
c <- bandman: and with many people a wealthy citizen, enervated 
,c with floth, ufelefs to the public, and void of all merit, has the 
%c preference, merely becaufe he has more money, and lives a 
“ more eafy and delightful life. 

u But let us image to ourfelves a country where fo great a 
cc difference is not made between the feyeral conditions* where 
c< the life of a nobleman is not made to confift of idlenefs and 
doing nothing, but in a careful prefervation of his liberty* 
“ that is, *in a due fubje&ion to the laws and the conflitution* 
u by a man’s fubfifting upon his eftate without any dependence, 
u and being contented to enjoy a little with liberty, rather 
♦* than a great deal at the price of mean amUjiafc compliances: 
u a country, where floth, effeminacy* and^ne ignorance of 
w things neceffary for life, are had in their juft contempt, 
u and where pleafure is lefs valued than health and bodily 
“.ftrength: in fuch a country, it will be much more for a 
man’s reputation to plough, and keep flocks, than to wafte 
u all his hours in faun teeing from place to place, in gaming, 
u and expenfive diverfions.” But we need net have recourfe 
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to Plato’s commonwealth for inftances of men who have led 
thefe ufeful lives. It was thus that the greateft part of man» 
kind lived during near four thoufand years; and that not 
only the Ifraelites, but the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the 
Romans, that is to. fay, nations the molt civilized, and mod 
renowned for arms and wifdom. They all inculcate the 
regard which ought to be paid to agriculture, and the breeding 
of cattle: one of which, without faying any thing of hefhp and 
flax fo necefiary for our clothing, fupplics us, by corn, fruits, 
and pulfc, with not only a plentiful but delicious nourifhment; 
and the other, befides its fupply of exquifite meats to cover our 
tables, almoft alone gives life to manufactures and trade, by 
the fkins and (tuffs it furnilhes. 

' Princes are commonly defirous, and their intereft certainly 
requires it, that the peafant, who, in a literal fenfe, fuftains 
the heat and burden of the day, and pays fo a great proportion 
of the national taxes, (hould meet with favour and encourage- 
ment. But the kind and good intentions of princes are too 
often defeated by the infatiable and mercilefs avarice of thofe 
who are appointed to colled their revenues. Hiftory has 
tranfmitted to us a fine faying of Tiberius on this head. x A 1 
prefect of Egypt having augmented the annual tribute of the 
province, and, doubtlefs with the view of making his court to 
the emperor, remitted to him a fum much larger than was 
cuftomary; that -prince, who in the beginning of his reign 
thought, or at lead fpoke juftly, anfwered^ # *tha( it was his. 
defign not to Jlay , but to shear his sbeeg . 

CHAPTER VI, 

OF THJE FERTILITY Of EGYPT. 

Under this head, l (hall treat only of fome plants peculiar 
to Egypt, and of the abundance of corn which it produced. | 
Papyrus. This is a plant; from the root of which (hoot, 
out a great many triangular ftalks, to the height qf fix or feven. 
cubits. y The ancients writ at firft upon palm leaves; next 
on the infide of the bark of trees, from whence the word 
lber y or book, is derived; after that, upon tables- covered over 
with wax, on which the charaders were imprefied with an 
inftrument called Stylus, (harp-pointed at pfle end to write 

x Diod. 1 . lvii. p. 608. y Plin. 1 . xiii. c. I*. 

* Ksj{srfa< fin rd irpSar* t AXX* i* flu Diod. 1* lvii. 
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wkhj and flat at the other to efface what had been written; 
wfcidi gave occafioti to the following exprefDon of Horace. 

Sacpc ftylum vertas, iterum qu« digna Icgi Tint 

Scripturus* S at. x. ver. 7 2 . 

Oft turn your ftyle, if you deli re to write 
Things that will bear a fecond reading— 

The meaning of which is, that a good performance is not to 
be expefted without many corre&ions. 1 At lall the ufe of 
paper f was introduced, and this was made of the bark of 
Papyrus, divided into thin flakes or leaves, which were very 
proper for writing; and this Papyrus was likewife called 
Byblus. 


Nondum flumineas Memphis contcxere byblos 

Noverat. Lucan. 

Memphi* as yet knew not to form in leaves 
The watry Byblus. 

Pliny calls it a wonderful invention fo ufeful to life, that 
it preferves the memory of great a£tions,and immortalizes thole 
who atchievcd them. Varro aferibes this invention to Alex- 
ander the Great, when he built Alexandria; but he had only 
the merit of making paper more common, for the invention 
was of muqh greater antiquity. The fame Pliny adds, that 
Pumenes, king of Pergamus, fubftituted parchment inlbsul 
of pap^x; in emulation of Ptolemy king of Egypt, whofe library 
lie was ambitious to excel by this invention, which earned the 
advantage over paper. Parchment is the fkin of a fhtep drefled 
and made fit to write upon. It was called Petgamenum from 
Pergamus, whofe kings had the honour of the invention. AH 
the ancient manuferipts are either upon parchment or vellum 
which is calf- fkin, and a great deal finer than the common 
parchment. It is very purious to fee white fine paper; wrought 
out of filthy rags picked up in the ftreets. z The plant 
Papyrus was ufeful likewife for fails, tackling, clothvS, cover- 
lets, &c. 

Linum. Flax is a plant whofe bark, full of fibres or firings, 
z Plin. ). xir. c. 1. 

f The Papyrus was divided into thin. flakes into which it naturally parted, 
which being laid on a table, and moiiicntd with the glutinous waters of the 
Nile, were afterwards preflbd together, and dried in thefuii. 

\ Toilet promifeue patmt ulus rei, qua conftat immortalitas hominum 
Chartx ufu maxime hnmamtas conflat in memona. 
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is ufeful in making fine linen. The method of making thi# 
linen in Egypt was wonderful, and carried to fuch perFc£lion, 
that the threads which were drawn out of them, were alrnoft 
too fmall for the obfervajtion of the fharpeft eye. Pridls were 
always habited in linen, and never in woollen; and not only 
the prielts, but all perfons of diftindion generally wore linen 
clothes. This flax formed a conliderable branch of the Egyp- 
tian trade, and great quantities of it were exported into foreign 
countries. The making of it employed a great number of 
hands, efpecially of the women, as appears from that pnflage 
of llaiah, in which the prophet menaces Egypt with a drought 
of fo terrible a kind, that it fhould interrupt every kind of 
labour. a Moreover , they that work in fine fax, and they that 
weave nrt-wo>k, fjall be confounded . We likewife find in icrip- 
ture, that one effect of the plague of hail, called down by 
b Mofes upon Egypt, was the defir udion of all the flax which 
was then boiled. This ftorm was in March. 

Byssus. c This was another kind of flax. extremely fine and 
fmall, which often received a purple dye. It was very dear; 
and none but rich and wealthy perfons could afford to wear it. 
Pliny, who gives the fir ft place to the Afbcflon or Albeftinum, 
i. c. the incombuftible flax, places the By fl'us in the next rank; 
and fays, that it ferved as an ornament to the ladies *. it 
appears from the holy feriptures, that it was chiefly from Egypt 
cloth made of this fine flax was brought. d Fine linen with 
broidered work from Egypt, 

I take no notice of the Lotus or Lotc-trec, a plant in great 
rcqueil with the Egyptians, and whole berries ferved them in 
former times for bread. There was another Lotus in Africa, 
which gave its name to the Lotophagi or Lotus-eaters; becuule 
they lived upon the fruit of this tree, which had fo delicious a 
tafte, if Homer may be credited, that it made the caters of it 
forget all the iwcets of their native country -| , as Ulyfics found 
to his coll in his return from Troy. 


a Ifu. xix. 9 . Exod. ix. ^T* cPlin. I. xlx. c. x. d Ezc-t. xxvii. 7 . 

* Proxur.us Byfliuo muiu-rri'u maxime dHims gemto: trivuituni j irn Ht 
etiam \_fciluet Lnn/in ] quod ignibus non abfumetur, vivum id voc.int, ardcntii- 
que ill foci-' cwirvivun mn ex u) Vidvi ivus. mappas, fordibus evulhs fp!endi.fci.nti.*-s 
igni ni3gi% quam poilr’nr cujuis. 1 e Aflixisn;>w found out, which is proof 
againl! the violence of fi-e; it is called living flax, and wi have feet* table 
napkins oi it glowing in the fires of our dining rooms, and receiving a luftre 
and a cleanncis from flames, which no water could h ive ^iven it. 
f T<wi/ 0' lent hunla p'iyai tjv. 

O uk \v arayirtTka.* <rukiv ovi: vlnr‘'*n. On VS 3. IX. ver. 94» 95* 

Alij vu m hurtle vhsrsHt huSqiZt. V v r. 
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In general) it may be faid, that the Egyptian pulfe and 
fruits were excellent; and might, as Pliny # obferves, have 
iugieed fmgly for the nourifliment of the inhabitants, fuch 
was their excellent quality, and fo great their plenty. And, 
indeed, working men lived then almoft upon nothing elfe, 
As appears from thoie who were employed in building the 
pyramids. 

Befides thefe rural riches, the Nile, from its fi(h, and the 
fatnefs it gave to the foil for the feeding of cattle, fumifhed 
the tables of the Egyptians with the moft exquifite fifti of 
every kind, and the moft fucculent flefh. This it was which 
made the Ifraelites fo deeply regret the lofs of Egypt, when 
they found themfelves in the dreary defert, Who , fay they in a 
plaintive; and at the fame tinje feditious tone, f shall give us 
jleth to eat ? We remember the fiejh which we did eat in Egypt 
freely the cucumbers and melons , and the leeks , and the onions , and 
the garlic • , * We fat by the flesh pots % and we did eat bread to 
the full . 

But the great and matchlefs wealth of Egypt arofe from its 
corn, which, even in an almoft univerfal famine, enabled it 
to fupport all the neighbouring nations, as it particularly did 
under Jofeph’s administration. In latter ages it was the refource 
and moft certain granary of Rome and Conftantinople. It is> 
a well known ftory, how a calumny raifed againft St. Atha- 
nafius, viz . of his having menaced Conftantinople, that for 
the future no more com Ihould be imported to it from 
Alexandria; incenfed the emperor Conftantinc againft that 
holy bithop, becaufe he knew that his capital city could not 
fubtift without the corn which was brought to it from Egypt* 
The fame reafon induced all the etnperors of Rome to take fo 
great a care of Egypt, which they confidered as the nurfing 
mother of the world's metropolis. 

Neverthelefs, the fame river which enabled this province to 
fubfift the two moft populous cities in the world, fometimes 
reduced even Egypt itfelf to the moft terrible famine: and it is 
aftoniflung that Jofeph’s wife forefight, which, in fruitful 
years, had made provifion for feafons of fterility, (hould not 
have hinted to thefe fo much boafted politicians, a like care 
againft the changes and inconfiftency of the Nile. Pliny* in 
his ganegyric upon Trajan, paints, with wonderful ftrength, 
the extremity to which that country was reduced by a famine, 


f Numb. xi. 4i & £ Exod. xv *- 3- 

* iEgyptus frugum quidem fcrti’iflima, fed ut prope fola lit carcre poflit* 
Ui )U cit ciborum cs htrbis ubundamia. Plin. 1. xxi. c. ij. 
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under that prince’s reign, and his generous relief of it. The 
reader will not be difpleafed to read here an extra# of it, in 
which a greater regard will be had to Pliny’s thoughts, than 
to his expreflions. 

The Egyptians, fays Pliny, who gloried that they needed 
neither rain nor fun to produce their corn, and who believed 
they might confidently conteft the prize of plenty with th$ 
mod fruitful countries of the world, were condemned to an 
unexpe#ed drought, and a fatal fterility; from the greatclk 
part of their territories being deferted and left unwatered by 
the Nile, whofe inundation is the fource and fure ftandard of 
their abundance. They then * implored that affiftance from 
their prince, which they ufed to expe# only from their river* 
The delay of their relief was no longer, than that which em- 
ployed a courier to bring the melancholy news to Rome; and 
one would have imagined, that this misfortune had befallen 
them only to dillinguifli with greater luftre, the generofity and 
goednefs of Cxfar. f It was an ancient and general opinion* 
that our city could not fubfift without provifions drawn from. 
Egypt. This vain and proud nation boalted, that though it 
was conquered, it neverthelefs fed its conquerors; that, by 
means of its river, either abundance or fcarcity were entirely 
in its difpofal. But we now have returned the Nile his own 
harveft, and given him back the provifions he feat us. Let 
the Egyptians be then convinced, by their own experience, that 
they arc not ncceflary to us, and are only our vaflals. Lei 
them know that their fliips do not fo much bring us the provi- 
fion we Hand in need of, as the tribute which they owe us. 
And let them never forget, that we can do without them, but 
that they can never do without us. This molt fruitful province 
had been ruined, had it not wove the Roman chains. The 
Egyptians, in their fovereign, had found a deliverer, and a 
father. Aftonilhed at the fight of their granaries, filled 
without any labour of their own, they were at a lofs to know 
to whom they owed this foreign and gratuitous plenty. The 
famine of a people, at fucli a diitance fromois, and which was 
fo fpeedily flopped* ferved only to let them feel the advantage 


* Inundation?, id eft, ubertatc regio fraudata, fic opum Ca-faris invocavit*. 
ut folet amnem fuum. 

f Penrebuerat antiquitas urbem noftram liifi opibus ./Egypt! all fuftentari- 
que non poflV. Superbiebat ventofa et infolens natio, quod vi&orcm quidexn 
populum paileret tainen, quodque in fuo flumine, in fnis manibus vrl abun- 
d.wtia noftra vel fames eflet. Ucfudimus Nilo fuas copub. Kecepit frumeuU 
quae miierat, dcportatafque meffes rcvexit. 
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of living under our empire. The * Nile may, in othejr times, 
have diffufed more plenty on Egypt, but never more glory upon 
us/ JMay heaven, content with this proof of the people’s 
patience, and the prince’s generofity, reftore for ever back to 
Egypt its ancient fertility. 

Pliny’s reproach to the Egyptians, for their vain and foolilh 
pride, with regard to the inundations of the Nile, points out 
one of their moll peculiar chara&eriftics, aGd recalls to my 
mind a fine paflage of Ezekiel, where God thus fpeaks to 
Pharaoh, one of their kings, h Bchoid I am againji thee. Pharaoh 
king of Egypt, the great Dragon that lieth in the midft of hit 
rivers, which hath faid> My river is my own , and I have made 
it for myfelf God perceived an infupportable pride in the 
heartfof this prince: a fenfe of fecurity and confidence in the 
inundations of the Nile* independent entirely on the influences 
of heaven; as though the happy effedls of this inundation had 
been owing to nothing but his own care and labour, or thofe 
of his predeceflbrs: Ike river is mine, and I have made it. 

Before 1 conclude this fecond part of the manners of the 
Egyptians, I think it incumbent on me, to befpeak the atten- 
tion of my readers to different paflages fcattered in the hiftory 
of Abraham, Jacob, Jofeph, and Mofes, which confirm and 
illuftrate part of what we meet with in profane authors upon 
this fubjcdl. They will .there obferve the perfect polity which 
reigned in Egypt, both in the court and the reft of the king- 
dom; the vigilance of the prince, who was informed of all 
tranfaclions, had a regular council, a chofen number, of 
minill^ s, armies ever well maintained and dificiplincd, and of 
every order of foldiery, horfe, foot, armed chariots; intendant* 
in all the provinces; overfeers or guardians of the public 
granaries; wife and exa£t difpenfers of the corn lodged in them; 
a court compofed of great officers of the crown, a captain of 
his guards, a cup-bearer, a mafter of his pantry; in a word, all 
thing;! th't compolc a prince’s houlchold, and conftitute a 
magnificent court. ‘ But above all thefe, the readers will 
admire the tear in which the threatenings of God were held, 
the infpedtor of all a&ions, and the judge of kings themfelves* 
and the horror the Egyptians had for adultery, which was w 
acknowledged to be a crime of fo heinous a nature, that it 
alone was capable of bringing deftrudlion on a nation. 

h P!zck. xxix. 3, 9. i Gen. xii. 10, 76. 

* Nilus 4£gypto 4uidt.n1 fxpe, fed glorix noltrx nunqium laryior fluxit. 
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PART THIRD. 

THE HISTORY OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 

N o part of ancient hiftory 5s more obfcure or uncertain 
than that of the firit kings of Egypt. This proud nation, 
fondly conceited of its antiquity and nobility thought it glo- 
rious to lofe itfelf in an abyis of infinite ages, as though it 
feemed to carry its pretenfions backward to eternity. k Ac- 
cording to its own hiftorians, firit, gods, and afterwards 
demi-gods or heroes, governed it iuccetfively, through a feries 
of more than twenty thoufand years. But the ablurdity of 
this vain and fabulous claim is eafily difcoveretL 

To gods and demi-gods, men fucceeded as rulers or kings 
in Egypt, of whom Manethon has left us thirty dynafties or 
principalities. This Manethon wa3 an Egyptian high-prieft, 
and keeper of the facred archives of Egypt, and had beat 
inftruded in the Grecian learning; he wrote a. hiftory of 
Egypt, which he pretended to have extraCVed from the writings 
of Mcrcurius and other ancient memoirs, pi^ferved in the 
archives of the Egyptian temples. He drew up this hiftory 
under the reign, and at the command of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
If his thirty dynafties are allowed to be fuceeflive, they make 
up a feries of time, of more than five thoufand three hundred 
years, to the reign of Alexander the Great-, but this is a 
manifeft forgery. Befides, we find in Eratofthcncs *, who 
was invited to Alexandria by Ptolemy Evcrgetes, a catalogue 
of thirty-eight kings of Thebes, all different from thofe of 
Manethon. The v clearing up of thefc difficulties has put 
the learned to a great deal of troubje and labour. The moll 
effectual way to reconcile fuch contradictions, is, to fuppofe 
with almoft all the modern writers upon this fubjeCt, that the 
kings of thefe different dynafties, did not reign fuccelfively 
after one another, but many of them at the fame time, and in 
different countries of Egypt. There were in Egypt four 
principal dynafties, that of Thebes, of Thin, of Memphis, 
and , of Tanis. I fhall not here give my readers a lift of the 
kings who have reigned in Egypt, moft of whom are only 
tranfmitted to us by their names. I fhall only take notice of 
what feems to me moft proper, to give youth the uecclfary 


k Diod. 1. i. p. 41. 


* An hifiorian of Cyrcnc. 
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light into this part of hiftory, for whofe fake principally I 
engaged in this undertaking} and I (hall confine myfelf chiefly 
to the memoirs left us by Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus 
concerning the Egyptian kings, without even fcruputoufly 
preferring the exa&nefs of fucceffion, in the beginnings at 
lead, which are very obfcure; or pretending to reconcile thefe 
two hiftorians. Their defign, efpecially that of Herodotus, 
was not to lay bfcfdre us an exaft feries of the kings of Egypt, 
but only to point out thofe princes, whofe hiftory appeared to 
them mod important and inftru&ive. 1 (hall follow the fame 
plan, and hope to be forgiven; for not having involved either 
myfelf, or my readers, in a labyrinth of almoft inextricable 
difficulties^ from which the molt capable can fearce difengage 
themfelves, when they pretend to follow the feries of hiftory, 
and reduce it to fixed and certain dates. . The curious may 
confult the learned pieces in which this fubjett is treated 
in all its extent. 

I am to premife, that Herodotus, upon the credit of the 
Egyptian prielts, whom he had confulted, gives us a great 
number of oracles, and Angular incidents, all which, though 
he relates them as fo many fads, the judicious reader will 
eafily difcovcVto be what they are, I mean fictions. 

The ancient hiftory of Egypt comprehends 2158 years, and 
is naturally divided into three periods. 

The firft begins with the eftablifliment of the Egyptian 
monarchy, by Menes or MifraYm, rhe fon of Cham *, in the 
year of the world 181 6 \ and ends with the deftruftion of that 
monarchy by Cambyfes, king of Perfia, in the year of the 
world 3479. This firft period contains 1663 y ears - 

The fecond period is intermixed with the Perfm and 
Grecian hiftory, extended to the death of Alexander the Great, 
which happened in the year 3681, and confequently includes 
202 years. 

The third period is that in which a new monarchy Was 
formed in Egypt by the Lagidcs or Ptolemies, dependents 
from Lagusj to the death of Cleopatra the laft queen of Egypt 
in 3974* and this laft comprehends 293 years 

I (hall now treat only of the firft period, referving the two 
Others for the eras to wliich they belong. 


1 Or I [am. 

• Sir John Mariham’s Chronic. Canon. Father Pczron, the Diffcrtation 
«fF. Tournnr.jpc, and Abhc &£. 
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THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 

^^en£s®. Hiftorians arc unanimoufly agreed, that Mencs was 
the.firft king of Egypt. It is pretended, and not without 
foundation, that he is the fame with Mifraim, the fon of 
Cham. 

Cham was the fecond fon of Noah. When the family of 
the latter, after the extravagant attempt of building the Tower 
of Babel, difperfed themfelves into different countries, Cham 
retired to Africa, and it doubtlefs was he who afterwards was 
worfhipped as a god, under the name of Jupiter Ammon* He 
had four children, Chus Mifraim, Phut, and Canaan. 
Chus fettled in Ethiopia, Mifraim in Egypt, which generally 
is called in feripture aft* his name, and by that of Cham * 
his father; Phut took pofleffion of that part of Africa, which 
Kes-weftward of Egypt; and Canaan, of the country which 
has fince bore his name. The Canaanites are certainly the 
fame people, who are called almoft always Phoenicians by 
the Greeks, of which foreign name no reafon can be given, 
any more than of the oblivion of the true one. 

° I return to Mifraim. He is agreed to be the fame with 
Menes, whom all hiftorians declare to be the firft king of 
Egypt, the inftitutor of the worflhip of the gods, and of the 
ceremonies of the facrifices. 

Busiris, fomc ages after him, built the famous city of 
Thebes, and made it the feat of his empire. We have 
elfe where taken notice of the wealth and magnificence of this 
city. This prince is not to be confounded with Bufiris, fo 
infamous for his cruelties. 

Ostmandyas. p Diodorus gives a very particular deferip- 
tion of many magnificent edifices, raifed by this king; one of 
which was adorned with fculptures and paintings of exquifite 
beauty, rqprefenting his expedition againft the Baflrians, a 
people of Afia, whom he had invaded with four hundred 
thoufand foot, and twenty thoufand horfe. " In another part 
of the edifice, was exhibited an affembly of the judges, whofe 
prefident wore, on his breaft, a pidlure of truth, with her eyes 

in A. M. 1816. Ant. J. C. ai88. n Or Cufh, Gen. x. 6. 

o Herod. 1. ii. p. 99. Diod. L i. p. 42. p Diod. 1. i. p. 44, 45. 

* The footfteps of its old name, Md'ra’fm, remain to this day amon<* 
the Arabians, who call it Mefrc; by the teftimony of Plutarch, it was 
called Kffu/tf, Chemia, by an eafv corruption of Chimin, md this for fham o* 
Ham. 
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fhtit, and himfelf furrounded with books-, an emphatic emblem, 
denoting that judges ought to be perfeflly verfed in the laws, 
-and impartial in the adminiftration of them. 

The king likewife was painted here, offering to the ginls 
gold and filler, ;.,which he drew every year from the mines of 
'Egypt, amounting to the fuih of fixteen iMllions *. 

Not far from hence, was feen a magnificent library*, the 
ddeft mentioned in hiftory. Its title or mfcription on the 
front was, 216 # office* or trenfury> for the dtfeafes of the fouL 
Near it were ftatues, rfcprefenting ^11 the Egyptian gods,* to 
each of whom the king mad^fuitable offerings;- by which he 
feemed to be defirous of informing posterity, tha^ his life and 
reign had been crowned with piety to the gods, andjdftice to 
men. 

His maufoleum difcovered an uncemrhon magnificence; it 
was encompaffed with a circle of gold, a cubit in breadth, 
and 365 cubits in circumference-, each" of which (hewed the 
rifing and fetting of the fun, moon, and the reft of the planets. 
41 For for old as this king’s reign, the Egyptians divided the 
year into twelve months, each confiding of thirty days; to 
which they added every year five days and fix hours. The 
fpetbttor did not know which to admire moft in this (lately 
monument, whether the richnefs of its materials, or the genius 
and indultry of the artifts and workmen. 

r Uchorbus, one of the fucceflors of Ofymandyas* built 
the city of Memphis. This city was 150 furlongs, or more 
than^feven leagues in circumference, and ftood at the point of 
the Delta, in that pan where the Nile devides itfelf into 
ieveral branches or itreams. Southward from the city, he 
raifed a very high mole. On the right and left he dug very 
deep-moats to receive the river. Thefe were faced with ftone, 
and raifed, neat the city, by ftrong caufeys; the whole 
defigned to fecure the city from the inundations of the Nile, 
and the incurfions of the enemy. A city fo advarttageoufly 
fituated, and fo fttonrgly fortified, that it was almotl the key 
of the Nile, and, by this means commanded the whole, 
country, became foon the ufual refidence of the Egyptian 
kings. It kept poffeflion of this honour, till it was forced to 
refign it to Alexandria, built by Alexander the Great, 

Moeris. This king made the famous lake, which wettt 
by his name and whereof mention has been already tfr&dfc. 


q See Sir Tf'iit Newton’s Chronology, p. qp. r Died. p. 46.' 
* Three tbcufand two bitr^nd '^Triads of 
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* Egypt had long been governed by its native princes, 
when Grangers, called Shepherd-kings (Hycfo* in the Egyp- 
tian language) from Arabia or Phoenicia, invaded and feized 
a. great part of lower Egypt, and Memphis itfelf; but upper 
Egypt remained unconquered, and the kingdom of Thebes 
exiited till the reign ol* Sefoftris. Thefe foreign 'princes 
governed about 260 years. 

1 Under one of thefe princes, called Pharaoh in the fcrip- 
ture (a name common to all the kings of Egypt) Abraham 
arrived there with his wife Sarah, who was expofed to great 
hazard, on account of her exquifite beauty, which reaching 
the prince’s ear, (lie was by him taken from Abraham, upon 
the fuppofition, that (lie was not his wife, but only his filler. 

u Thethmosis, or Amofis, having expelled the Shepherd- 
kings, reigned in Lower Egypt. 

x Long after his reign, Jofeph was brought a (lave into 
Egypt, by fome Khmaelitifh merchants; fold to Potiphar; 
and, by a feries of wonderful events, enjoyed the fupreme 
authority, by his being raifed to the chief employment of the 
kingdom. I (hall pafs over his hi (lory, as it is fo univerfally 
known; but muft take notice of a remark of Juftin, the 
epitomifcr of Trogus Pompeius y , an excellent hiitorian of 
the Auguftan >age, viz . that Jofeph the youngeft of Jacob’s 
children, whom hi$ brethren, fired by envy, had fold to 
foreign merchants, being endowed from heaven * with the 
interpretation of dreams, and a knowledge of futurity, pre- 
ferved, by his uncommon prudence, Egypt from the famine 
with which it was menaced, and was extremely careffcd by 
the king. 

2 Japob alfo went into Egypt with his whole family, which 
met with the kindeft treatment from the Egyptians, whilft 
Jofeph’s important fervices were fre(h in their memories. 
But after his death, fay the feriptures, a there arofe up a new 
kingy which knew not Jofeph . 

b Rameses-miamun, according to archbifhop U(her, was 
the name of this king, who is called Pharaoh in feripture. 
He reigned fixty-fix years, and opprefied the Ifraelites in a 


t A. M. I$ 30 . Ant. J. C. 2084. A. M. 2084. Ant. J. C. 1920. 

Gen. xii. 10, 30. u A. M. 2170. Ant. J. C, 1825. 

X AM, 2276. Ant. J. C. 1728. y Lib. xxxvi. c. %, 

2 A. M. 2298. Ant. J. C 1706. a Exod. i. 8. 

b A. M. 2427. Art. J. C. 1577. 

, • Juftin afcribfs this gift of heaven to Jokph’s Ikiil in magical arts. Cum 
ma^icasibi artes t EtfVpto fc.) fukrti ingenio percepdTct, &c. 

Vql. I. O 
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moft grievous manner. c Ife fet over them tqfk»mafters> to 
nffliEl them with their burdens , and they built for Pharaoh trea- 
fure*cittes *, Pitbom and Raamjes — and the Egyptians made the. 
children of Ifrael ferve with rigour , and they made their lives bitter 
with hard bmdage , in mortar and in bricky and in all manner of 
Jierviee in the field ; all their fervice wherein they made them ferve , 
was with rigour . This king had two fons, Amenophis and 
Bufiris. 

d Amenophis, the eldeft, fucceeded him. He was the 
Pharaoh, under whofe reign the Israelites departed out of 
Egypt* an d who was drowned in his paffage through the Red 
Sea. 

c Father Tournemine makes Sefoftris, of whom we (hall 
fpeak immediately, the Pharaoh who raifed the perfection 
again ft the Israelites, and oppreffed them with the moft pain- 
ful toils. This is exattly agreeable to the account given by 
Diodorus of this prince, who employed in his Egyptian 
works only foreigners’, fo that we may -place the memorable 
event of the paffage of the Red Sea, under his fon Pheron f; 
and the chara&eriftic of impiety aferibed to him by Herodotus, 
greatly ftrengthens the probability of this conje&ure. The 
plan I have propofed to follow in this hiftory, excufes me 
from entering into chronological difeuffions. 

f Diodorus, fpeaking of the Red Sea, ha9 made one 
remark very worthy our obfervation; i tradition, fays that 
hiftorian, has been tranfmitted through the whole nation, 
fronxfather to fon, tor many ages, that once an extraordinary 
ebb dried up the fea, fo that its bottom was feen; and that 
a violent flow immediately after brought back the waters to 
their former channel. It is evident that the miraculous 
paffage of Mofes, over the Red Sea, is here hinted at* and I 
make this remark, purpofely to admonifh young ftudents, not 
to (lip over in their perufal of authors, thefe precious remains 
of antiquity; efpecially when they bear, like this paffage, any 
relation to religion. 

Archbifhop Uflier fays, that Amenophis left two fons, 
One called Sefothis or * Sefoftris, and the other Armais. 

c Exod. i. II, 13, 14. * d A.M. 1493. Ant. J. C. X5II. 

e A. M. 1513. Ant. JJD. 1491. f Lib.iii. p. 74. 

* Heb. Urbes thefauroruni 70 urbes munitas. Thefe cities were appoint- 
ed to preferve, ad in a ftore-houfe, the corn, oil, and other produ&s of 
Egypt. Vatab. 

t This name bears a great refrmblance to Pharaoh, fo common to the 
Egyptian kings. 
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The Greeks call him Belus, and his two fons Egyptus and 
Danaus. 

* Sesostris was not only one of the moll powerful kings 
of Egypt, but one of the greateft conquerbfs that antiquity 
beads of. 

His father, whether by infpiration, caprice, or, as the 
Egyptians fay, by the authority of an oracle, formed a defign 
of making his foil a conqueror. This he fet about after the 
Egyptian manner, that is, in a great and noble way; all the 
male-children born the fame day with Sefodris, were, by the 
king’s order, brought to court. Here they were educated as 
if they had been his own children, with the fame care bellow- 
ed on Sefodris, with whom they were lodged. He could not 
poffibly have given more faithful miniders, ot officers who 
more 2ealoufly defired the fuccefs of his arms. The chief 
part of their education was, the inuring them, from their 
infancy, to a hard and laborious life, in order that they might 
one day be capable of fudaining with eafe the toils of war. 
They were never fufFered to eat, till they had run, on foot or 
horfe-back a confiderable race. Hunting was their molt 
common exercife. 

h jElian remarks that Sefodris was taught by Mercury, who 
indrudted him in politics, and the arts of government. This 
Mercury, is he whom the Greeks called Trifmcgidus, /. e. 
thrice great. Egypt, his native country, owes to him the 
invention of almoft every art. The two books, which go under 
his name, bear fuch evident characters of novelty, that the 
forgery is no longer doubted. There was another Mercury, 
who alfo was very famous amongd the Egyptians, for his 
rare knowledge; and of much greater antiquity than him in 
quedion. Jamblicus, a pried of Egypt, affirms, that it was 
cudomary with the Egyptians, to publifli all new books or 
inventions under the name of Hermes or Mercury* 

When befoftris was more advanced in years, his father fent 
him againd the Arabians, in order that by fighting againd 
them he might acquire military knowledge. Here the young 
prince learned to bear hunger and third, and fubdued a nation 
which till then had never been conquered. The youth edu- 
cated with him, attended him in all his campaigns. 

AcCuftomed by this conqued to martial ' toils, he was 
next fent by his father to try his fortune weftward. He 


g Herod. 1. ii. cap. 102, J !<"*. D'oJ. 1. i. 
h T« nrparet wuw./’f.iii, LiL. 1. 

U 2 
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tended Lybla, and fubdued the greateft part of that vafr 
COTtinent. 

1 Sesostris. In the time of this expedition, his father died* 
and left him capable pf attempting the greateft enterprifes. 
He formed no ^felji a defign than that of the conqueft of the 
worldl ' But before he left his kingdom, he had provided fy 
his domeftic Security} in winning the hearts of his fubjefts by 
his genefoftty, juftite, and a popuJar and obliging behaviour. 
He was no left ftudious to gain the affe&ion of his officers and 
foldiers, who were ever ready to fhed the laft drop of their 
blood in his fenrice; petfuaded that his enterprifes would all 
be unfuccefsful* unlefs his army fhould be attached to h:s 
petfon, by all the ties of efteem, afteftion, and intereft. He 
divided the country into thirty-fix governments, called Nomi, 
and beftowed them oil perfons of merit, and the mod approv- 
ed fidelity* 

In the mean time he made the requifite preparations, levied 
forces, and headed them with officers of the greateft bravery 
and reputation, that were taken chiefly from among the 
youths who had been educated with him. He had fevenccen 
hundred of thefe officers, who all were capable of infpiring 
his troops with refolution, a love of diiciplme, and a zeal for 
the fervice of their prince. His army confided of fix hundred 
thoufand foot, and twenty-four thoufand horfe, befides twenty- 
feven thoufand armed chariots. 

He began his expedition by invading Ethiopia, fitu&ted to 
the fouth of Egypt. He made it tributary, and obliged the 
nations of it to furnifh him annually with a certain quantity of 
ebony, ivory, and gold. 

He htyi fitted out a fleet of four hundred fail, and ordering 
tl xo fail tp the Red Sea, made himfelf mafter of the ifles and 
cities lying oil the coaft of that fea. He himfelf heading his 
his land army, over -ran and fubdued Afia with amazing 
rapidity, and pierced farther into India than Hercules, Bacchus, 
^uid in after times, Alexander himfelf had ever done; for he 
fubdued the countries beyond the Ganges, and advanced as 
far as the Ocean*. One may judge from hence how unable 
tlie more neighbouring countries were to refill him. The 
Scythians, as far as the river Tanais, Armenia, and Cappadocia 
ttrere conquered* He left a colony in the ancient kingdom of 
£blchos, fituated' to the eaft of the Black Sea, where the 
Egyptian cuftoms and manners have been ever Cnee retained 


i A. M. 251 \ Ant J C. 1491 
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Herodotus faw in ACa Mingr, froaci one fea to the Qtheft 
monuments of his vidories. In feveral countries was read the 
following infeription engraven on pillars; Sefqftris* king of kings* 
and lord of lords , fubdued this country by the Qfgsver hu arnjs. 
Such pillars were found even in Thrace* ai}d Tiis empire 

J :x tended from the Ganges to the Danube. In his expeditions, 
ome nations bravely defended their liberties* and others 
yielded them up without making the lcaft refiftance. This 
difparity was denoted by him in fnerqglyphical figures, on 
the monuments,.cre£led to perpetuate the remembrance of his 
vi&ories, agreeably to the Egyptian pra&ice. 

The fcarcity of provifions in Thrace flopped the progrefs of 
his conquefts, and prevented his advancing farther in Europe* 
One remarkable circumftance is obferved in this conqueror, 
who never once thought, ,as others had done, of preferving his 
acquiGtions; but contenting himfdf with the glory yf having 
fubdued and defpoiled fo many nations; after having made 
wild havoc up and down the world for nine years, he confin- 
ed himfclf almofl within the ancient limits of Egypt, a few 
neighbouring provinces excepted; for we do not find any 
traces or fogtfteps of this new empire* either under liimfelf or 
his fucceffors. 

He returned, therefore, laden with the fpoils of the van- 
quilhed nations; dragging after him a numberlefs multitude of 
captives, and covered with greater glory than his prcdeceflors; 
that glory I mean which employs lo many tongqes and pen* 
m its praife; which invades a great number of provinces in 
* hoftile way, and is often productive of numberlefs calamities. 
He rewarded his officers and foidiers with a truly royal 
magnificence, in proportion to their tank and merit. He 
made it both his pleafure and duty, to put the companions of 
his vidlory in fuch a condition as might enable them to enjoy, 
during the remainder of their days, a calm and eafy repofc, 
the juft reward of their pad toils. 

With regard to himfelf, for ever careful of his own 
reputation, and flill more of making his power advantageous 
to his iubje&s, he employed the repofe which peace allowed 
him, in raifing works that might contribute more to the 
enriching of Egypt, than the immortalizing his name; works, 
in which the art and induftry of the workmen was more 
admired, than the immenfe fums which had been expended 
on them. 

An hundred famous temples, raifed as fo many monuments 
of gratitude to the tutelar gods of all the cities, were the firft. 
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M ftff TOP# illpftrious teftimonies of bis victories* and 
hc^took care to puplifh in the infcriptions of them, that thefe 
mighty works had, been completed without the aifidance of 
any of his fubjet)ts. He made it his glory to be tender of 
them, and to cmjfloy only captives in thefe monuments of his 
conqueft.^ The fcriptures take notice of fomething like this, 
where they fpeak of the buildings of Solomon *. But he was 
efpecially ftudious of adorning and enriching the temple of 
Vulcan at Pelufium, in acknowledgment bf that god’s ima- 
ginary prote&ion of him, when, on his retqjrn from his ex- 
peditions, his brother had a defign of dedroying him, in that 
city, with his wife and children, by fctting fire to the apart- 
ment where he then lay. 

His great work was, the railing, in every part of Egypt, a 
confjderable number of high banks or moles, on which new 
cities were built, in order for thegi to be a fecurity for men 
and beads, during the inundations of the Nile. 

From Memphis, as far as the fea, he cut, on both Tides of 
the river, a great number of canals, for the conveniency of 
trade, and the conveying of provifions; and for the fettling an 
eafy correfpondence between fuch cities as were mod diftant 
from one another. Befides the advantages of traffic, Egypt 
was, by thefe canal's, made inacceffible to the cavalry of its 
enemies, which before had fo often haraffed it, by repeated 
incurfions. 

He went farther: to fecure Egypt from the inroads of its 
nearer neighbours, the Syrians and Arabians, he fortified all 
the eaftern coad from'Pelufium to Heliopolis, that is, for 
upwards of feven leagues f. 

Sefodris might have been confidered as one of the mod 
jlluftrious and mod beaded heroes of antiquity, had not the 
ludre of his warlike afrions, as welf as his pacific virtues, 
been tarnilhed by a third of glory, and a blind fondnefs for 
his own grandeur, which made him forget that he was a man. 
The kings and chiefs of the conquered nations came, at dated 
times, to do homage to their viftor, and pay him the ap*- 
poing^d tribute. On every other occafion, he treated them 
with fome humanity and generofity. But when he went to 
the temple, or entered his capital, he caufed thefe princes, 
four a-breaft, to be harnaffed to his car, inftead of herfes; 
and valued himfelf upon his being thus drawn by the lords 

* % Chron. viiL 9. But of the children of Ifrael did Solomon make no fervauu 
for his >vork. 

t 150 ftadia about i£ miles Bnglifh. 
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and (overeigns of other nations. What 1 am mod fuiprifed 
at } is, that Diodorus fhould rank this foolifli and inhuman 
vanity, among the mod (hining aftions of this prince. 

k Being grown blind in his old age, he difpatched himfelf, 
after having reigned thirty- three years, and left his kingdom 
infinitely rich. His empire neverthelefs did not reach beyond 
the fourth generation. But there dill remain&i, fo low as 
the reign of Tiberius, magnificent monuments, which fhewed 
the extent of Egypt under 1 Sefodris, and the immenfe tri- 
butes which were paid to it f. 

I now go back to fome fadts which (hould have been men- 
tioned before, as they fell out in this period, but were omitted, 
in order that I might not break the thread of the hiltory, and. 
therefore, will now be only glanced at. 

About the era in quedion, the Egyptians fettled themfelves 
in divers parts of the earth. m The colony which Cecorps 
led out of Egypt, built twelve cities, or rather fo many towns, 
of which he compofed the kingdom of Athens. 

We obferved, that the brother of Sefodris, called by the 
Greeks Danaus, had formed a defign to murder him, in his 
return to Egypt, from his conqueds. a But being defeated 
in his horrid projedt, he was obliged to fiy. He thereupon 
retired to Peloponnefus, where he feized upon the kingdom 
of Argos, which had been founded about four hundred years 
before, hy Inachus. 

v 0 Busiris, brother of Amenophis, fo infamous among the 
ancients for his cruelties, exercifed his tyranny at that time 
on the banks of the Nile; and barbaroufly cut the throats of 
all foreigners who landed in his country: this was probably- 
during the abfence of Sefodris., 

p About the fame time, Cadmus brought from-Syria, into 
Greece, the invention of letters. Some pretend, that theft 
chara&ersy or letters, were Egyptian, and that Cadmus him- 
felf was a native of Egypt, and not of Phoenicia; and the 
Egyptians, who afcribe to themfelves the invention of every: 
art, and boad a greater antiquity than any other nation, gave 
to theip Mercury, the honour of inventing letters. Mdft of 


k Tacit. Ann. 1 . ii. c. 60. 1 Tacit. Ann. 1 . ii. 

jn A- M. 2448. 11 A. M. *530. o A. M. 2533. p A. M; 1549. 

f Legcbantur indi&a gentibus tributa — haud minus magnifica quam nunc 
vi Parthoruin aut potentia Romana jubentur— -infcribcd on pillars, were 
lead the tributes impofed on vanquiftied nations, which Were not inferior to 
thole now paid to the Parthian and Roman powers. 

O 4 
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thfc>lidrn fed*** ag«*, jhat Cadmus carried the FRceuiiatn trr 
SfA^flmxnimaXMteei dnd that shofe letMt tnNe Hebraic* 
the* Hcfcrdw«g<«i fc'fmaJi^wwohj bang oomprkbakted under 
the <gede^ ! «an*r ofiSyrianw? J6feph Sca%Cr,in his notes 
Ott tbdCbrorikup bi JLji&bwp, proves, that tne Greek letters, 
artdt thofe o£>thetLarirl alphabet formed from them, derive 
their ffirlgifjaMrdnhthd afieient Phoenician lettwij which are 
the fame wtih dte-8tdnarira^'snd were uied by thd'Jcwa b®- 
fore the BabyloniA captivity.' Gadvnus carried oniy fixtecn 
letters f into ’Greece, eight others • being added afterwards. 

I ttturn to the hiftory of the Egyptian kings, ddwm |$AaU 
hereafter rank m the fame order -with Herodotus, 

4 P heron fucceeded Sefoftris in his kingdom, bat not in 
his glory. r Herodotus relates but one a&ion of his, which 
thews how greatly he had degenerated from the religious fen. 
timents of ha father, in an extraordinary inundation of the 
Nile, which exceeded eighteen cubits, this prince,’ enraged at 
the wild havoc which was made by it, threw a javelin at the 
river, as if he intended thereby to chaftife its rafolence* but 
was himfetf immediately punilhed for his impiety,' if tire hilV 
toriam may he credited, with the lofs of light. 

• Proteus: X was Memphis, where, in Hero, 
dotus’s time, jiis temple was ftill ftanding, in which was 
a chapel dedicated to .Venus the Stranger. - Ir is conjec- 
tured that this Venus was Helen. For, in the reign of this 

, i ' „ , , • Va 

q A. M. *547- Ant. J. C. 1457* r Herod. L i. c. Hi. Piod. 1. i. p. 54* 
a A. M. a80o. Ant. J. 0. 120^. Herod. 1. ii. c. if 2, 120. 

* Thl reader may confute; on this fubjeft, two learned differ* Aliens of Abt6 

Renapdpt, ipferted ip the fecund volume of The Hiftory oi the Academy of 
infcriptiojift, } 

f The fixtfcen letters brought by Cadihus into Greece, arc ar, 3» 7> •> *> *» 

a,' ♦, #,■ Wi *£, *$ ¥4 k PilAmedcs, at the fiege of Troy, /. e * upwards of two 

hundred and fifty veats lower than Cadmus, added the four following, £, f, fax; 
and Simonides, a lo$g time after, indented the four others, namely, is », 

J t ao not thfnk myfelf obliged to enter here into a diftuflion, which would 

kt&hded frith rety perplexing difficulties, ftsould ( pretend to reconcile the 
feries, or fuccefiion of the kings, as given by Herodotus, with the opinion of 
^Vrchbyf^op^ltjfh^r.. , ( Thi»JaO fuppofts, with a great many other learned men, 
that, Sefoftne is the fon of that Egyptian king, who was drowned in the Red^ 
tfea, vihol'e reign trinft totifc^uentiy ftsfve begun in tHe year of the world 25!^, 
and continued till the year 2547, finCe it lafted thirty-three years. Should we 
allow fifty years to the reign of Pherpn his fon, there would ftill be anjotsrvpJ 
of abpve two hundred yejirs between Pheron and Protein, who, according to 
Herodotus, fucceeded ifhftitdiately the firft; fuice Proteus lived at the time of 
•lie fiege of Trby, which, ’according to tlfterj "was taken An. Mtjn. ; 284b. I 
know not whether, his akqeft total jflcnce on the Egyptian kmgs ; after hel'oftris, 
was owing to his fenfe of this^diflkulty. I fuppofe a long interval to have been 
between Pheron and Proteus; accordingly Diodorus (lib. cliv.) fills it up with 
a great many kings; and the fjuiu muft be faid of fome of the following kings. 
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monarchy Jfttfi* >lh*>Tro}an> returning home ^rlA ^Heleni 
whom be barf ft^eri, was drove by a iiormistoone of the 
mouths ofilWWik^TCalJcd theCaaopk*afed from thence was 
eond vl ftcd’tQ Proteus at Memphj^/rwha rejMKnchbrf him in 
tire ftroogeft terms for his bafe perfidy and geik^ id Heeling 
the wife of his hoft, and with her all the efFeiks in hishoufc. 
He added) that the only reafon why he did Hot puflifh him 
with* deatb;(as his crime deferved) was, becaufe the Egyptians 
did not care to imbrue their hands in < the blood of liralfegerK' 
that'ihe wotrfd keep Helen, with all the riches that were 
broftghl^with her* in order to reftoro them to their owner: 
that as for himfelT (Paris) he muft either quit his dominions 
in three days, Or c*ipe£t to be treated as an enemy. The 
King’s order wa6 obeyed. Paris continued his voyage, and 
arrived* at Troy* whither he was clofely purfued by the Gre- 
cian army. The Greeks fummoned the Trojans to furrender 
Helen, and with her-aH the treafures of which her huffiand 
had been plundered. The Trojans anfwered, that neither 
Helen, nor her treafures, were in their city. And indeed was 
it at all likely; fays Herodotus, that Priam, who was fo wife 
an old prince, fhquld ebufe to fee his children and country 
deftroyed before his eyes, rather than give the Greeks the 
juft and reasonable fatisfa£bion they defired? But it was to no 
purpofe for them to affirm with an oath, that Helen was not 
in their city; the Greeks, being firmly perfuaded that they 
were trifled with; perfifted obftinately in their unbelief. The 
Deity, continues the fame hiftorian, being refolved tha,t the 
Trojans, by the total deftru&ion of their city, ffiould teachL 
the affrighted world this teflon: *That great crimes are 

ATTENDED WITH AS GREAT AND SIGNAL PUNISHMENTS FROM 

'The offended gods. Menelaus, in his return from Troy, 
called at thcjcourt of king Proteus, who reftored him Helen 
with all her treafure. Herodotus proves, from fome pafiages 
in Homer, that the voyage of Paris to Egypt was not unknown 
to this poet. 

Rhampsinitus. The treafury built by this king, who was 
the richeft of all his predeceffors, and his defeent into hell, 
as they are related by 1 Herodotus, have fo much the air of 
romance and fi&ion, that they deferve no mention here. 

Till the reign of this king, there had been fome ffiadow, at 
leaft of juftice and moderation in Egypt; but, in the two fol- 
lowing reigns, violence and cruelty ufurped their place. 


t Lib. ii. c. I2T, 1 23. 

* *&> >tHv fiiyaXm aftXftpuTvv piy&Xati tun ka) a) Ttpsymt vx'u tun 
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C»EbPYR6d CEPHRENtf*. Thefe two prinees, who were 
tnkty brothers by the fimilitude of their manners, feem to 
have fhove which of them (hould diftinguifli himfelf moft*by 
a barefaced impiety towards the gods, and a barbarous inhu- 
manity to meh. Cheops reigned fifty years, and his brother 
Cephrenus fifty-fix years after him. They kept the temples 
Amt during the whole time of their long reigns; and . forbid 
the offering* of facrifices under the fevereft penalties 1 . On the 
other hand, they opprefied their fubje&s, by employing them 
in the moft grievous and ufelefg works; and facrificed the 
lives of numberlefs multitudes of men, merely to gratify a 
fenfelefs ambition, of immortalizing thtir names by edifices 
of an enormous magnitude and a boundlefs expence. It is 
remarkable, that thofe (lately pyramids, which have fo long 
been the admiration of the whole world, were the effeft of 
the irreligion and mercilefs cruelty of thofe princes. 

x Mycerinus. He was the fon of Chcoys, but of a cha- 
rafter oppofite to that of his father. So far from walking in 
his fteps, he detailed his conduft, and purfued quite different 
meafures. He again opened the temples of the gods, reftored 
the facrifices, did all that lay in his power to comfort his fub- 
je£ts, and make them forget their paft miferies; and believed 
himfeif fet over them for no other purpofe but to exercife 
juflice, and to make them tafte all the bleffings of an equitable 
and peaceful adminiftration. He heard their complaints, 
dried their tears, eafed their mifery, and thought himfelf not 
fo much the matter, as the father of his people. This pro- 
cured him the love of them all. Egypt refounded with his, 
praifes, and his name commanded veneration in all places, 

Oue would naturally have concluded, that fo prudent and 
humane a conduct mutt have drawn down on Mycerinus the 
protettion of the gods. But it happened far other wife. Hie 
misfortunes began from the death of a darling and only 
daughter, in whom his whole felicity confifted. He ordered 
extraordinary honours to be paid to her memory, which were 
(till continued in Herodotus’S time. This hittorian informs 
us, that in the city of Sais, exquifite odours were burnt, in 
the day-time, at the tomb of this princefs: and that it was 
illuminated with a lamp by night. 

He was told by an oracle, that his teign would continue 
but feven years. And as he complained of this to the gods^ 
in inquiring the reafon why fo long and profperous a reign 

u Herod. 1 . ii. c. IZ4, Died, 1 i. p. 57. x Herod. 1 . ii. p. 139, 140^ 

p. -,3. 
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had bc$fl/ indulged his father ajjd uncle, who were equally 
cruel and impious; whilfl his pwn, which he had endeavoured 
fo carefully to render as equitable gnd mild as, it. was poifible 
for Jiim to do, fliould be fo fliort and. uiihappy:. he was an- 
fwered, that thefe were the very caufes of it, it being the will 
of the gods to opprefs and affli£t Egypt, during the fpace of 
150 years, as a punilhment for its crimes; and that his reigu f 
which was appointed like thofe of .the preceding monarchs to 
be of fifty years continuance, was shortened on account of his 
too. great lenity. Mycerinus likewife built a pyramid, but 
much inferior in dimenfions to that of his father. 

y Asychis. He ena&ed the law relating to^oans, which 
forbids a fon to borrow money, without giving the dead body 
of his father by way of fecurity for it. The law added, that 
in cafe the fon took no care to redeem his father’s body, by 
reftoring the loan, both himfelf and his children fliould be 
deprived for ever of the rights of fepulture. 

He valued himfelf for having furpafled all h;s predeceffors, 
by the building a pyramid of brick, more magnificent, if this 
king was to be credited, than any hitherto feen. The fol- 
lowing infeription, by its founder’s order, was engraved upon 
it. Compare me not with pyramids built of stone; 
WHICH I AS MUCH EXCEL AS JUPITER DOES ALL THE OTHER 
GODS *. 

If we fuppofe the fix preceding reigns (the exa£t duration 
of fome of which is not fixed by Herodotus) to have continued 
one hundred and feventy years, there will remain an interval 
of near Jthree hundred years, lo die reign of Sabachus the 
Ethiopian. In this interval I fhall place a few circumstances 
related in holy feripture. 

2 Pharaoh, king of Egypt, gives his daughter in marriage 
to Solomon king of Ifrael; who received her in that part of 
Jerufalem, called the city of David, till he had built her a 
palace. 

Sesach, or Shifhak, otherwife called Sefonchis. 

a It was to him, that Jeroboam fled, to avoid the wrath of 
Solomon, who intended to kill him. He abode in Egypt till 
Solomon’s death, and then returned to Jerufalem, when, put- 
ting himfelf at the head of the rebels, he won IromRcboboam, 

y Herod I. ii. c. 1 36. 2 A. M. 2991. Ant. J. C 1013. 1 Kings iii. U 

a A- M. 3. : 6. Ant. J. C. 978. I Kings xi. 40. and c. xii. 

* The remainder of the infeription, as we find it in Herodotus, is — for men 
plunging long poles down to the bottom of the lake, diew bricks («r;Jvlifc t l^u<ra,y\ 
out ti the mud which ftuck to them, and ga,vc me this form. 
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ljbe few ©fjSoIomon,, ten tribes, over whom he d^Iared him- 

^bi%$«Tach r 4tv^he 66h year of the reign of Rchohoaro 
nwched.againiK} ejufakro,, hecaufe the Jews had tranfgrefled 
asainit the Lord. t*He came with twelve hundred chariots 
of war, and ririy .tfeoufand hprfc. He had brought nurjib^r- 
fefs multitude jqg people, who were all * Libyans, Troglody- 
tes, and ILphippi+na. He ieized upon all the lirongeft cities 
of Judah, and advanced, pp far asjcrufakm- Then the king, 
and the princes of ifrael, having humbled themfchres, and 
. Iked the protection of the God of Ifrael; he told them, by 
his prophet i&emriah, that he would not, becaufe they hum- 
bled them (elves, 4 fijbyoy them all, as they had deferved; but 
that they diaeld be thf fervants of Sefachf; in order that they 
might knew the difference -of hu fervice, and the firvke of the 
kingdoms of the* f country, . Sefach retired from Jerufalem, after 
having plundered the treasures of the houfe of the Lord, and 
of the ring's houfet he carried off every thing with him, and 
even aljpj tfar JO© Jbklds of gold which Solomon had made. 

« ZftRAH,. king of Ethiopia, and doubtlefs of Egypt at the 
fame time, made war upon Afa king of Judahs His army 
confided of a million of men, and three hundred chariots of 


war. Afa matched, agripit -him, and drawing up his army in 
order of battle, in full reliance on, the God whom he ferved: 
** Lord,” fays- be, ** it is nothing for thee to help, whether 
« with many, or with them that have no power. Help us, 
« O JLord our God, foe we red on thee, and in thy name we 
« go again d this multitude; O Lord, thou azt our God, let 
*» not man prevail againft thee." A prayer offered up with 
fuch drong faith was heard. God ftruck the Ethiopians with 
terror; they fled; and all were irrecoverably defeated, being 
dtjlroyed before the Lord, and before hu heft. 

d Anvsis. He was blind, and under his reign, 

Sabachus, kjrig of Ethiopia, being encouraged by an oracle, 
entered Egypt with a numerous army, and pofieffed himfelt 
of it. He reigned with great clemency and judice. Indead 
of putting to death fuch criminals, as had been fentenced to 
die by the judges* he made them repair the caufeys, on 
which the refpe&ive pities* to which they belonged, were 


1 > A, M. 3©3> Ant. J. Q 971, 2 Chron. xii« 1—^9. c A.M 306% 
Ant J C. 741 iChron xiv. 9-^-1 $. fltt^rod 1 h.cap 132. piod. 1 . 1. p. 59. 

* ’itic LngUfh mfidb of jfreBiMe Ltibims, thcSukiiims, and th? 

Ethu pians 

} Or, of thw kingdoms of tbe earth 
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fituated. Rebuilt feveral magnificent temples, and among 
the reft, one in the city of Bubafte. of which Herodotus givetf 
a long and elegant description. After a reign of fifty years. 
Which was the time appointed by the oraele, he mired volun- 
tarily to his old kingdom of Ethiopia; and left the throne of 
Egypt to Anyfis, wlib, during this time, had concealed him- 
felf in the fens. e It is belfeved that this Sabaehus was the 
fame with So, whofe aid. yai IMpfored by Hofea. king of 
Ifrael/againft Salmanefer king of Affyrisr. 

SethoK. Me reigned fourteen years. 

f He is the fame with Sevechus, the foil of Sabacon or 
Sual the Ethiopian, who reigned fo long over Egypt. This 
prince, fo far from difcharging the functions of a king, was 
ambitious of thofe of a prieft; he cauling. himfelf to be con- 
fecrated high-prieft of Vulcan. Abandoning hirAfelf entirely 
to fuperftition, he negledted to defend his kingdom by force 
of arms; paying no regard to military men, from a firm per- 
fuafion that he (hould never have oc£a(ion for their affilhmce; 
he therefore was fo far from endeavouring to gain their af- 
feftions, that he derived them of their privileges, and even 
difpoflefied them, or fuch lands as. his predefeeflbrs had given 
them. 

He was fooa made feniibfe of tEew re(cntra£nt in a war 
that broke out fuddenly, and from which he delivered himfelf 
folely by a miraculous protection, if Herodotus maybe credited * 
who intermixes his account of this war with a great many- 
fabulous particulars. Sennacharib (fo Herodotus calls this 
prince) king of the Arabians and Aflyriarts,. having entered 
Egypt with a numerous ^rmy, the Egyptian officers and fol- 
diers refund to march agamft him. The higlvprreft of Vul- 
can, being thus reduced to thegreateft extremity, had recourfe 
to his god, who bid him not defpoftd, but march courageoufly 
againlt the enemy with the' few foldkfs he could raife. Se- 
thon obeyed the god. A fmall number of merchants, artifi- 
cers, and others who. were the dregs of the populace, joined 
him; and with this handful of men* he marched to Pelufium, 
where Sennacherib had pitched his camp. The night follow- 
ing, a prodigious multitude of rats entered the enemy’s camp, 
and gnawing to pieces alt their bow-ftrings and the thongs, 
of their fhields, rendered them incapable of making the leaft 
defence. Being difarmed in this ntanner, they were obliged 
to fly; and they retreated with the lofs of a great part of their 

e A. M. 3179. Ant. J. C. 73$, % Kings xvu. 4. f A. M. An% 
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forces. Scthon, when he returned home, ordered a ftatue of 
himfclf to be fet up in the temple of Vulcan, holding in his 
right hand a rat, and thefe words' ifluing out. of his mouth; 
LET THE MAN WHO BEHOLDS ME LEARN TO REVERENCE 
THE GODS *. 

It is very obvious that this'ftory, as related herefrom Hero- 
dotus, is an alteration of that which is told in the fecond book 
of Kings. * We there fee, that Scnnacharib, king of the 
Aflyrians, having fubdued all the neighbouring nations, and 
feized upon all the cities of Judah; fetched to befiege Heze- 
kiah in Jcrufalem his capital city. The minifters of this holy 
king, in fpite of his oppofition, and the remonftrances of the 
prophet Ifaiah, ^ho promifed them in God's name, a fure 
and certain prote&ion, provided they would truft in him only, 
fent fecretly to the Egyptians and ^Ethiopians for fuccour. 
Their armies being united, marched to the relief of Jcrufalem 
at the time appointed, and were met and vanquilhed by the 
Aflyrian in a pitched battle. He puriued them into Egypt, 
and entirely laid.wafte the country. At his return from thence, 
the very night before he was to have given a general affault to 
jcrufalem, which then feemed loft to all hopes, the deftroying 
angel made dreadful havoc in the camp of the Aflyrians; 
deftroyed an hundred fourfeore and five thoufand men by fire 
and fword; and proved evidently, that they had great reafon 
to rely as Hezekiuh had done, on the promiie of the God of 
Ifrael. 

This is the real faft. But as it was no ways honourable to 
the Egyptians, they endeavoured to turn it to their own ad* 
vantage, by difguifing and corrupting the circumfl;ances of it. 
Neverthelefs the footfteps of this hiftory, though fo much 
defaced, ought yet to be highly valued, as coming from an 
hiftorian of fo great antiquity and authority as Herodotus. 

The prophet Ifaiah had foretold, at feveral times, that this 
expedition of the Egyptians, which had been concerted, feem- 
ipgly, with fuch prudence, conduced with the greateft ikill, 
and in which the forces of two powerful empires were united, 
in order to relieve the Jews, would' not only be of no lervice 
to Jerusalem, but even deftruftive to Egypt itfelf, whofe 
ftrongeft dries would be taken, and its inhabitants of all ages 
and fexes led into captivity. Seethe i 8th, 19th, 20th, 30th, 
31ft, &c. chapters of the fecoitd book of Kings’. 

It was doubtlefs in <his period, that the ruiA of the famous 
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city No- Amon * fpoken of by the prophet Nahum, happened. 
That prophet fays h , that Jhe was carried away — that her young 
children were dujhed in pieces at the top of all the jlreets — that the 
enemy cajl lots for her honourable men , and that all her great men 
were bound in chains . He obferves, that all thcfe misfortunes 
befel that city, when Egypt and Ethiopia were her Jhength; 
which feems to refer clearly enough to the time of which we 
are here fpeaking, when Tnaraca and Sethon had united their 
forces. However, this opinion is not without fome difficulties, 
and is contradifted by fome learned men. It fuffices for me, 
to have hinted it to the reader. 

1 Till the reign of Sethon, the Egyptian priefts computed 
three hundred and forty-one generations of men; which make 
eleven thoufand three hundred and forty years; allowing three 
generations to an hundred years. 

They counted the like number of priefts and kings. The 
latter, whether gods or men, had iucceeded one another 
without interruption, under the name of Piromis, an Egyptian 
word fignifying good and virtuous. The Egyptian pridte 
fhewed Herodotus three hundred and forty one wooden coloilal 
ftatues of thefe Piromis, all^ Ringed in order in a great hall. 
Such was the folly of the Egyptians, to lofe themfclves, as 
it were, in a remote antiquity, to which no other people 
pretended. 

k Tharaca. He it was who joined Sethon, with an Ethi- 
opian army, to relieve Jerufalem. After the death of Sethon, 
who had fat fourteen years on the throne, Tharaca afeended 
it, and reigned eighteen years. He was the hit Ethiopian 
king who reigned in Egypt. 

After his death, the Egyptians, not being able to agree 
about the fucceffion, were two years in a ftate of anarchy, 
during which there were great dilbrders and confuiions among 
them. 


h Chap. iii. 8, 10. i Herod. 1 . ii. cap: 143. 

k A. M. 3x99, Ant. J. C. 705. Afric. apud Synt-fL p, 74. 

* The Vulgate calls that city Alexandria, to which the Hebrew gives the 
name of No-Amon; becaufe Alexandria was afterwauls built jii the plate where 
this Rood. Dean Pridcaux, after Bochart, thinks that it was lhebes, fui- 
named Diofpolis. Indeed the Egyptian Amon is the fame with Jupiter. But 
Thebes it not the place where Alexandria was fince built. Perhaps there was 
another city theie, which alfo was called No-Amon. 
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TWELVE RINGS. 

1 At laft, twelve of the principal noblemen, confpiring 
together, feized upon the kingdom, and divided it into fo 
many parts. It was agreed by them, that each fhould govern 
his own diftriCt with equal power and authority, and that no 
one fhould attempt to invade or feize the dominions of another. 
They thought it neceflary to make this agreement, and to 
bind it with the moft dreadful oaths, to elude the prediction 
of an oracle, which had foretold, that he among them who 
fhould offer his libation to Vulcan out of a brazen bowl, 
fhould gain the fovereignty of Egypt. They reigned together 
fifteen years in the utmoft harmony: and, to leave a famous 
monument of their concord to pofterity, they jointly, and at a 
common expence, built the famous labyrinth, which was a 
pile of building confiding of twelve large palaces, with as 
many edifices under ground as appeared above it. 1 have fpoke 
ellewhere of this labyrinth. 

One day, as the twelve kings were aflifting at a folcmn 
and periodical facrifice offered in the temple of Vulcan, the 
priefts, having prefented each of them a golden bowl for the 
libation, one was wanting; when Pfammetichus *, without 
any defign, fupplied the want of this bowl with his brazen 
helmet, for each wore one, and with it performed the cere- 
mony of the libation. This accident (truck the reft of the 
kings, and recalled* to their memory the prediction of die 
oracle above-mentioned. ♦ They thought it therefore necefTary 
to fecure tliemfelves from his attempts, and therefore widi one 
confent banifhed him into the fenny parts of Egypt- 

After Pfammetichus had paffed tome years, there, waiting a 
favourable opportunity to revenge himfelf for the affront which 
had been put upon him, a courier brought him advice, that 
brazen men were landed in Egypt. Thefe were Grecian 
foldiers, Carians and Ionians, who had been call upon Egypt 
by a . ftorm; and were completely covered Vith helmets, 
cuiraffes, and other arms of brafs. Pfammetichus immediately 
called to mind the Oracle, whiclj had anfwered him, that lie 
fhould be fuccoured by brazen men from the fea-coaft. Ho 
did not doubt but the prediction was now fulfilled. He 
therefore made a league with thefe ft rangers; engaged them 


1 A. M. 33:9, Ant. J. C. 68*. Herod. 1. ii. cap. Died. I p. 
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with great promifes to flay with him; privately levied other 
forces; put thefe Greeks a t l their head; when giving battle to 
the eleven kings, he defeated them, and remained, foie poffef- 
fer of Egypt. 

Psammb’Tichus. m As this prince owed Ids ^fefervadon 
to tf the Ionians and Carians, he fettled them ju Egypt, from 
which all foreigners, hitherto" had been gxriudtd; and, by 
sriRgrting them ftffiteient lands and fitted revenues, he made 
them forget their native country. By his Order, Egyptian 
* children were put under their care to learn the Greek tongue; 
and on this occaGon, and by this means, th£ Egyptians began 
to have a eorrefpondence with the Greeks; and from that era, 
the Egyptian hiftory, which till then had been intermixed 
with pompous fables, by the artifice of the priefts, begins, 
' according to Herodotus, to fpeak with greater truth and cer- 
tainty. 

f As foon* as Pfammetichus was fettled on the throne, he 
engaged in war againft the king of AfTyria, on account of the 
limits of the two empires. This war was of long continuance. 
Ever fince Syria had been conquered by the Aflyrians, Pales- 
tine, being the only country that feparated the two kingdoms, 
was the fubje£t of continual difeord; as afterwards between 
the Ptolemies and the Seleucidae. They were eternally con- 
tending for it, and it was alternately won by the ftronger. 
Pfammeticlius, feeing himfelf the peaceable polTelTor of all 
Egypt, ahd having reftored the ahcient’fQhn of government *; 
thought it high time for him to "look to his frontiers; and to 
fecure them againft the-Affynan, his neighbour, wfiofe power 
increafed daily. Bbt this purp ofe hfe entered Faleftflle at the 
head of an army. 

Perhaps ive are* to refer to the beginning 6f 'this War, an 
incident related by Diodprus n : that the Egyptians provoked 
tofec the Greeks polled on the right wing by the* king himfelf 
in preference to them, quitted the fervifce, the^ being upwards 
of two hundred thoufaird men, and retired 1 into Ethiopia, where 
they met with an advantageous fettlement. 

0 Be this as it willy PfeminetichuS ^nteted Faleftine, where 
hi* <&reer was flopped by Azotds, onfc r>f the principal cities 
df the country, which gave him fo much trouble^ that he was 

nsdt 

m AM. 3314. 'Ant J. C. 670. Herod. 1. 11. c. 153, 154. 
n Lib i p. 61. o Lhod. c. 157- 

ThU re vdlutiou* happened about fevfn years after the captivity of Manafllh 

Voi^ I. P 
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forced to befiege it twenty-nine years y before he could take 
it- This is the longed fiege mentioned in ancient hiftory. 

This was anciently one of the five capital cities of the Phi- 
liftines. The Egyptians, having feized it fome time before, 
had fortified it with fuch care, that it was their ftrongeft 
bulwark on that fide. Nor could Sennacharib enter Egypt, till 
he had fird made himfelf mader of this city, which was taken 
by Tartan, one of his generals. p The Aflyrians had poflefled 
it hitherto; and it was not till after the long fiege juft now men- 
tioned, that Egypt recovered it. 

In this period, the Scythians, leaving the banks of the 
Palus Mseotus, made an inroad into Media, defeated Cyaxares 
the king of that country, and laid wade all Upper Afia, of 
which they kept poffeflion during twenty-eight years. # They 
pufhed their conquefts in Syria, as far as to the frontiers of 
Egypt. But Pfammetichus marching but to meet them, 
prevailed fo far, by his prefents and entreaties, that they 
advanced no farther; and by that means delivered his kingdom 
from thefe dangerous enemies. 

q Till his reign, the Egyptians had imagined themfelves 
to be the mod ancient nation upon earth. Pfammetichus waa 
defirous to prove this himfelf, and he employed a very extra- 
ordinary experiment fot this purpofe; he commanded, if we 
may credit the relation, two children, newly born of poor 
parents, to be brought up, in the country, in a hovel, that was 
to be kept continually (hut. They were committed to the care 
of a fhepherd, others- fay, of nurfes, whofc tongues were cut 
out, who was to feed them with the milk of goats; and was 
commanded not to fuffer any perfon to enter this hut, nor 
himfelf to fpeak even a Angle word in the hearing of thefe 
children. At the expiration of two years, as the fhepherd 
was one day coming into the hut, to feed thefe children, they 
both cried out with hands extended towards their fofter-father, 
beclos , beckos . The fhepherd furprifed to hear a language that 
was quite new to him, but which they repeated frequently 
afterwards, fent advice of this to the king, who ordered the 
children to be brought before him, in order that he himfelf 
might be witnefs to the truth of what was told him; and 
accordingly both of them began in his prefence to Hammer out 
the founds above mentioned. Nothing now was wanting but to 
inquire what nation it was that ufed this word; and it was found 
that the Phrygians called bread by this name. From this time 


p I fa. xx. x. Herod. 1 . i. c. 105. 


q II< rod. 1. ii. c. 2, 3* 
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they were allowed the honour of antiquity, or rather of prio* 
rity, which the Egyptians themfelves, notwithftanding their 
jealoufy of it, and the many ages they had poflefled this glory, 
were obliged to refign to them. As goats were brought to 
thefe children, in order that they might feed upon their milk, 
and hiftorians do not fay that they were deaf; fome are of 
opinion, that they might have learned the word bet , or bektos, 
by mimicking the cry of thofe creatures. 

Pfammetichus died in the 24th year of Jofias king of Judah, 
and was fucceeded by his fon Nechao. 

* Nechao. r This prince is often called in fcripture 
Pharaoh-Necho. 

He attempted to join the Nile to the Red Sea, by cutting 
a canal from the one to the other. They are feparated at the 
diftance of at lead a thoufand ftadiaf. After an hundred and 
twenty thoufand workmen had loft their lives in this attempt, 
Nechao was obliged to defift. The oracle which had been 
confulted by him, having anfwered, that this new canal would 
open a paffage to the Barbarians, for fo the Egyptians called 
all other nations, to invade Egypt. 

s Nechao was more fuccefsful in another entcrprife. Skilful 
Phoenician mariners, whom he had taken into his fervice, 
having failed out of the Red Sea to difcover the coafts of 
Africa, went fuccefsfully round them; and the third year after 
their fetting out, returned to Egypt through the Straits of 
Gibraltar. This was a very extraordinary voyage, in an age 
when the compafs was not known. It was made twenty-one 
centuries before Vafco de Gama, a Portuguefe, by difcovering 
theCapfrof Good Hope, in the year 1497, f° ull d out the very 
fame way to fail to the Indies, by which thefe Phoenicians had 
come from thence to the Mediterranean. 

c The Babylonians and Medes having deftroycd Nineveh, 
and with it the empire of the Aflyrians, were thereby become 
fo formidable, that they drew upon themfelves the jealoufy 
oi all their neighbours. Nechao, alarmed at the danger, 
advanced to the Euphrates, at the head of a powerful army, 
in order to check their progrefs. Jofiah, king of Judah, lb 

r A. M. 3388. Ant. J. C. 616. Herod. 1 . i. c. 158. 
s Herod. 1 . iv. c. 42. . t Jofeph. Antiq. 1 . x. c. C. 2 Kings xxiii. 29, 30 
a Chron. jrxxv. 20 — 25. 

* He is called Necho in the Englifh verfion of the feriptures. 
t Allowing 62 5 feet, or 125 geometrical paces, to each ftadium, the dif- 
tance will be 1 18 Enghfh miles, and a little above one third of a mile. Hero- 
dotus fays, that this deiign was afterwards put in execution by Darius th« 
i’eriian, 1 ii. c. Ij8. 
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famous for his uncommon piety, obferving that he took hi& 
Tbute through Judea, refolvcd to oppofe his paflage. With 
thfa view* he raifed ah the forces of his kingdom, and polled 
timfelf in the valley of Megiddo (a city on this fide Jordan, 
belonging to the tribe of Manaffeh, and called Magdolus by 
Herodotus.) Nechao informed him by a herald, that his 
enterprife was not defigned again ft him; that he had other 
enemies in view, and that he had undertook this war, in the 
name of God, who was with him; that for this reafon he 
advifed Jofiah not to concern himfclf with this war, for fear 
left it otherwife fhould turn to his difadvantage. However, 
Jofiah was not moved by thefe reaibns: he was fenfible that 
the bare march of fo pbwerful an army through Judea, would 
entirely ruin k. And befides, he feared that the yi&or, after 
the defeat of the Babylonians, would fall upon him, and dif- 
polftfs him of part of his dominions. He therefore marched 
to engage Nechao; and was not only overthrown by him, but 
.unfortunately received a wound, of which he died at Jeru- 
salem, whither he had ordered himfclf to be carried. 

Nechao, animated by this victory, continued his march, 
and advanced towards the Euphrates. He defeated the Ba- 
bylonians; tookCarchemifh, a large city in that country; and 
fecuring to himfclf the pofi’effion of it, by a ftrong garrifon,. 
returned to his own kingdom, after having been abfcnt three 
months from it. 

u Being informed in his march homeward, that Jehoaz had 
eaufed himfclf to b'e proclaimed king at Jeiufalem, without 
firft afking his confcnt, he commanded him to meet him at 
Riblah in Syria. The unhappy prince was no fooner arrived 
there, but he was put in chains by Nechao’s order, and fcnt 
prifoner to Egypt, where he died. From thence, purfuing his 
inarch, he came to Jerufalem, where lie gave the feeptre to 
Eliakim (called by him Jehorakim) another of Jofiah’s fons, in 
the room of his brother; and impofed an annual tribute on 
the land, of an hundred talents of Giver, and one talent of 
gold*. This being done, he returned in triumph to Egypt. 

x Herodotus, mentioning this king’s expedition and the 


u 4 Reg. xxiii. 33, 35. a Para), xxxvi r, 4. x Lib. ii. c. 159. 

• The Hebrew filver talent, according to Dr. Cumberland, is equivalent t* 
353I. ns. lo-jd. fo that 100 talents') 

JRnglifli money, make j I„ 35,359 7 6 

The gold talent according to the fame, 5,075 15 7-J. 


The amount of the whole tribute, L. 40,43.5 3 
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vi&ory gained by him at * Magdolus (as he calls it,) fays, that 
he afterwards took the city Cadytis, which he Teprefents as 
ficuated in the mountains of Paleftine, and equal in extent to 
Sardis, the capital at that time not only of Lydia, but of all Ada 
Minor. This defciiption can fuit only Jerufalem, which was 
fituated in the manner above defcribecC and then the only city 
in thofe parts that could be compared to Sardis. It appears 
befidcs from feripture, that Nechao, after his vi&ory, won this 
capital of Judea; for he was there in perfon, when he gave 
the crown to Jehoiakim. The very name Cadytis, which 
in Hebrew, fignifies the Holy, points clearly to the city of 
Jerufalem, as is proved by the learned Dean Prideaux f. 

f Nabopolaflar, king of Babylon, obferving, that fince the 
taking of Carchemifh by Nechao, all Syria and Paleftine had 
fhaken off their allegiance to him; and that his years and in- 
firmities would not permit him to march againft the rebels in 
perfon, lie, therefore, affociated his fon Nabuchodonofor, ot 
Nebuchadnezzar, with him in the empire, and fent him at 
the head of an army into thofe countries. 2 This young 
prince vanquiflied the army of Nechao near the river Eu* 
phrates, recovered Carchemis, and reduced the revolted pro- 
vinces to their allegiance, as a Jeremiah had foretold. Thus 
he difpoffeffed the Egyptians of all that belonged to them* 
from the J little b river of Egypt to the Euphrates, which 
comprehended all Syria and Paleftine. 

Nechao dying after he had reigned fixteen years, left the 
kingdom to his fon. 


y A. M. 3397. Ant. J. C. 607. 2 Jer. xlvi. 2, &c. 

a 2 Kings xxiv. 7. b A rivo iEgypti. 

* Megido. 

f. From the time that Solomon, by means of his temple, had made Jemfalem 
the common place of worftiip to all Tfrael, it was diftinguifhed from the reft of 
the cities by the ephit-het Holy, and in the Old Teftamcnt, was called Ait 
Hakkodefh, /. e, the city of holinefs, or the holy city. It bore this title upon 
the coins, and the fhekcl was inscribed Jerufalem Keduflia, u e. Jemfalem the 
Holy. At length Jerufalem, for brevity fake, was omitted, and only Kedufha 
referved. The Syriac being the prevailing language in Herodotus's time. 
Keduftia, by a change that dialed! of ih into th, was made Kedutha; and 
Herodotus, giving it a Greek termination, it was writ or Cadytis. 

Prideaux's Connection of the Old and New Teftament, Vol. I. Part I. p. 80, 
8f. 8vo. Edit. 

\ rHis little river of Egypt, fo often mentioned in feripture, as the boundary 
of Paleftine towards Egypt, was not the Nile, but a fmall river, which running 
through the defert that lay betwixt thofe two nations, was anciently the com- 
mon boundary of both. So far the land, which had been prom i fed to the 
jofttrity of Abraham, and divided among them by lot, extended. 
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PsAMMis. c His reign was but of fix years, 3nd hiftory 
has left us nothing memorable concerning him, except that 
he made an expedition into Ethiopia. 

It was to this prince that the Eleans fent a fplendid embaffy, 
after having inftituted the Olympic games. They had efta- 
blifhed the whole with fuch care, and made fuch excellent 
regulations, that, in their opinion, nothing feemed wanting to 
their perfe&ion, and envy itfelf could not find any fault with 
them. d However, they did not defire fo much to have the 
opinion, as to gain the approbation of the Egyptians, who 
were looked upon as the wifeft and mod judicious people in 
the world. Accordingly the king affembled the figes of his 
nation. After all things had been heard, which could be find 
in favour of this inftitution, the Eleans were alked, if the 
citizens and foreigners were admitted indifferently to rhefe 
games; to which anfwer was made, that they were open to 
every one. To this the Egyptians replied, that rhe rules of 
juftice would have been more llri&ly obferved, had foreigners 
only been admitted to thefe combats; becaufe it was very dif- 
ficult for the judges, in their award of the victory and tire 
prize, not to be prejudiced in favour of their fellow-citizens. 

Apries. e In feripture he is called Pharaoh- Hophra; and, 
fucceeding his father Pfammis, reigned twenty-five years. 

During the firft years of his reign, he was as happy as any 
of his predeceffors. He carried his arms into Cyprus; be- 
lieged the city of SUlon by fea and land; took it, and made 
him$Jf mailer of all Phoenicia and Paleltine. 

So rapid a fuccefs elated his heart to a prodigious degree, 
and, as Herodotus informs us, fwelled him with fo much 
pride and infatuation, that he boafted, it was not in the power 
of the gods themfelves to dethrone him; fo great was the idea 
he had formed to himfelf of the firm eftabfifhment of his own 
power. It was with a view to thefe arrogant conceits, that 
Ezekiel put the vain and impious words following into his 
mouth; f My river is mine own, and I have made it for myfef 
But the true God proved to him afterwards that he had a 
mailer, and that he was a mere man; and he had threatened 
him long before, by his prophets, with all the calamities he 
was refolved to bring upon him, in order to punith him for 
his pride. 

A little after Hophra had afeended the throne, Zedekiah 

c A. M. 3404. Ant. J. C. 600. Herod. 1 . ii. £. 1 60. d Herod. 1 . i. c. if<o. 
a A. M. 3410. Aut. T. C. 5 94. Jer. xliv. 30. Herod. 1 . ii c. iM. Diod . 
1 ii p. 71. f Chap. xxix. 3. g Ezek. xvii. 1 j. 
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king of Judah, fent an embaffy, and concluded a mutual alli- 
ance with him; and the year following, breaking the oath of 
fidelity he had taken to the king of Babylon, he rebelled 
openly again!! him. 

Notwithftanding God had fo often forbid his people to 
have recourfe to Egypt, or put any confidence in the people 
of it, notwithftanding the repeated calamities in which they 
had been involved, for their having relied on the Egyptians, 
they (till thought this nation their moft fure refuge in danger; 
and accordingly could not forbear applying to it. This they 
had already done in the reign of the liply king Hezekiah; and 
which gave occafion to God’s meffage to his people, by the 
mouth of his prophet Ifaiah h . 44 Wo to them that go down 
44 to Egypt for help, and (lay on horfes and truft in chariots, 
44 becaufe they are many; but they look not unto the holy 
44 One of Ifrael, neither feek the Lord. The Egyptians are 
44 men and not God, and their horfes fleih, not lpirit: when 
44 the Lord fhall ftrctch out his hand, both he that helpeth 
44 fhall fall, and he that is holpen fhall fail down, and they 
14 fhall all fall together.” But neither the prophet nor the king 
were heard; and nothing but the moft fatal experience could 
open their eyes, and make them fee evidently the truth cf 
God’s threatenings. 

The Jews behaved in the very fame manner on this occafion: 
Zedekiah, notwithftanding all the remonftrances of Jeremiah 
to the contrary, refolved to conclude an alliance with the 
Egyptian monarch, who, puffed up with the fuccefs of Ins* 
arms, and confident that nothing could refift his power, de- 
clared himfclf the proteftor of Ifrael, and promifed to deliver 
it from the tyranny of Nabuchodonofor. But God, offended 
that a mortal had thus dared to intrude himfclf into his place, 
rxpreffed his mind to another prophet, as follows: * 44 Son of 
44 man, fet thy face againft Pharaoh king of Egypt, and pro- 
44 phefy a gun ft him, and againft all Egypt. Speak and fay, 
44 Thus faith the Lord God, Behold, I am againft thee, 
44 Pharaoh king of Egypt, the great dragon that lieth in the 
44 mid ft of his rivers, which hath faid, My river is my own, 
44 and I have made it for myfelf. But 1 will put hooks in 
i( thy jaws,” God, after comparing him to a reed, which 
breaks under the man who leans upon it, and wounds his 
band, adds, k 44 Behold, I will bring a fword upon thee, and 
54 cut off man and beaft out of thee. And the land of Egypt fliall 


h Chap. xxxi. I, 3. 


i Ezck. xxix. 2, 3, 4, 

r 4 


k Ezck. xxiiu8, 9 
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€t be defolate, and they lhall know that I am the Lord; be- 
u caufe lie hath faiil, The river is mine, and 1 have made it.” 
Tlie fame 1 prophet, in feveral fucceeding chapters, continues 
to foretel the calamities with which Egypt was going to be 
overwhelmed. 

Zedekiah was far from giving credit to thefe predictions. 
When be heard of the approach of the Egyptian army, and 
faw Nabuchodonofor raife the fiege of Jerusalem* he fancied 
that his deliverance was completed, and anticipated a triumph. 
His joy, however, was but of ftiort duration; for the Egyp- 
tians feeing the Chaldeans advancing forward again, did not 
dare to. encounter fo numerous and well-difciplined an army. 
m They therefore marched back into their own country, and 
left the unfortunate Zedekiah expofed to all the dangers of 
a war in which they themfelves had involved him. Nabu- 
chodonofor again fat down before Jerufalem; took and burnt 
it, as Jeremiah had prophefied. 

“ Many years after, the chaftifements with which God had 
threatened Apries (Pharaoh-IIophra) began to fall upon him. 
For the Cyrenians, a Greek colony, which had fettled in 
Africa, between Libya and Egypt, having feized upon, and 
divided among themfelves a great part of the country belong- 
ing to the Libyans; forced thefe nations, who were thus dii- 
polled by violence, to throw themfelves into the arms of this 
prince, and implore his protection. Immediately Apries fent 
a mighty army into Libya, to oppofe the Cyrenian Greeks; 
but tjbis army being entirely defeated and almoft cut to pieces, 
the Egyptians imagined that Apries. had fent it into Libya, 
only to get it deftroyed; and by that means, to attain the 
power of governing his fubje&s without check or control. 
This reflexion prompted the Egyptians to (hake off the yoke 
which had been laid on them by their prince, whom they 
now confidered as their enemy. But Apries, hearing of the 
rebellion, difpatched Amafis one of his officers, to'fupprefs it, 
and force the rebels to return to their allegiance. But t\\6 
moment Amafis began to make his fpeech, they fixed a hel- 
met upon his head, in token of the exalted dignity to which 
they intended to raife him, and proclaimed him king. A- 
inalis having accepted the crown, ftaid with the mutineers, 
and confirmed them in their rebellion. 

Apries, more exafperated than ever at this news, fent Pa- 

1 Eztk. xxix, xxx, xxxi, Xfcxii. m A. TvT. ,1416. Ant J. C. .588. Jf*r, 
\xxvii. 6, 7. n A. M. 3430. Ant. J. C. 5 74. Herod 1. u. c. 16 x, 
ULod. 1. i, p. (ii 
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terbemis, another of his great officers, and one of the princi- 
pal lords of his court, to put Amafis under an arreft, and 
bring him before him; but Paterbemis not being able to exe- 
cute his commands, and bring away the rebel, as he was fur- 
rcutided with the inftruments of his treachery, was treated 
by Apries at his return in the molt ignominious and inhuman 
manner; -for his nolie and ears were cut off by the command 
of that prince, who never confider ed, that only his want of 
power had prevented his executing his commiffion. *So 
bloody an outrage, done to a perfon of fuch high diflindlion, 
exasperated the Egyptians fo much, that the gfeateft part of 
them joined the rebels, and the infurrection became general. 
Apries was now forced to retire into Upper Egypt, where he 
fupported himfelf fome years, during which Amafis enjoyed 
the reft of his dominions. 

The troubles which thus diftra&cd Egypt, afforded Nabu- 
chodonofor a favourable opportunity to invade that kingdojfi; 
and it was God himfelf infpired him with the refolution. 
This prince, who was the inftrument of God’s wrath (though 
lie did not know himfelf to he fo,) againft a people whom he 
was rcfolvcd to chaftife, had juft before taken Tyre, where 
himfelf and his army had laboured under incredible difficulties. 
To recompcnfe their toils, God abandoned Egypt to their 
arms. It is wonderful to hear the Creator himfelf delivering 
his thoughts on this fubjtfl. There are few paffages in ferip- 
ture more remarkable than this, or which give a ftronger idea 
of the fupreme authority which God excrcifes over all the 
princes and kingdoms of the earth, 0 “ Son of man (fays the 
4C Almighty to his prophet Ezekiel,) Nebuchadnezzar king of 
44 Babylon caufed his army to ferve a great fcrvice agaiult 
44 Tyrus: every head was made bald, and every {boulder was 
44 peeled*: yet had he no wages, nor his army, for Tyrus f, 
44 for the fervice that he had ferved againft it. Therefore, thus 
44 faith the Lord God, Behold I will give the land of Egypt unto 


o Ezek. xxix. 18, 19, 20. 

* The baldncftof the heads of the Babylonians, was owing to the prefliire of 
their helmets; and their peeled (boulders to their carrying balkets of earth, 
and large pieces of timber, to join Tyre to the continent. Baldnefs was itfelf 
a badge of flavery; and, joined to the peeled (houlders, (hcw 9 that the con- 
queror’s army fuftained even the moft fervile labours in this memorable liege. 

f For the better undemanding of this paflage, we are to know, that Nabu- 
chodonofor fuftained incredible hardfhips at the fiegc of Tyre; and that when 
the Tyrians faw themfelves clofely attacked, the nobles conveyed thcmfelvcs* 
and their richeft effeds, on (hip-boi,* 1 , and retired into other iflinds. So that 
■when Nabuchodonofor took the city, he found nothing to recompenie his lodes* 
and the, troubles he had undergone in this liege. S. Micron. 
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«< Nebuchadnezzar king of Baboon, and ho lhall take her 
« multitude, and take her fpoil, and take her prey, and it lhall 
“ be the wages for his aTmy. I have given him the land of 
« Egypt for his labour, wherewith he ferved againft it, 
« becaufe they wrought for me, faith the Lord God.” Says 
another prophet “He (hall array himfelf with the land of 
u Egypt, as a Ihepherd putteth on his garment, and he lhall 
“ go forth from thence in peace.” Thus fhafl he load himfelf 
with booty, and thus cover his own Ihoulders, and thofe of 
his fold, with all the fpoils of Egypt. Noble expreffions! 
which flicw the prodigious eafe with which all the power and 
riches of a kingdom are carried away, when God appoints 
the revolution; and Ihift like a garment, to a new owner, 
who has no more to do but take to it, and clothe himfelf 
with it. 

The king of Babylon taking advantage, therefore, of the 
inteftine divifions, which the rebellion of AmaGs had occa- 
Goncd in that kingdom, marched thither at the head of his 
army. He fubdued Egypt from Migdol or Magdol, a town 
on tne frontiers of it, as far as Syene, in the oppofite extremity 
where it borders on Ethiopia. He made a horrible devaflation 
wherever he came; killed a great number of the inhabitants, 
and made fuch dreadful havoc in the country, that the damage 
could not be repaired in forty years. Nebuchodonofor, having 
loaded his army with fpoils, and conquered the whole king- 
dom, came to an accorpodation with AmaGs; and leaving him 
as his viceroy there, returned to Babylon. 

q Apries (Pharaoh-Hophra) now leaving the pla<fe where 
lie had concealed himfelf, advanced towards the fea-coaft, 
probably towards Libya; and hiring an army of Carians, 
lonians, and other foreigners, he marched againft AmaGs, 
whom he fought near Memphis; but being overcome, Apries 
was taken prifoner; carried to the city of Sais t and there 
ftranglcd in his ofrn palace. 

The Almighty had given by the mouth of his prophets, an 
aflonilhing relation, of the feveral circumltances of this mighty 
event. It was he who had broke the power of Apries, which* 
was once fo formidable; and put the fword into the hand of 
Nabuchcdonofor, in order that he might chaltife and humble 
that haughty prince, r “ 1 am, faid he, againft Pharaoh king 
u of Egypt, and will break his arms which were llrong, butt 


q Herod. 1 . ii c. 163, 169. Diod. 1 . i. p. 7*. 
r F.zck. xxx. 2Z. 


p Jerem.xliiL 12 , 
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« now are broken; and I will caufe the fword to fall out of 
“ his hand. — s But I will flrengthen the arms of the king of 
<c Babylon, and put my fword into his hand. — c And they ihall 
“ know that I am the Lord.” 

He enumerates the towns which were to fall a prey to the 
victors; u Pathros, Zoan, No, called in the vulgate Alexan* 
dria, Sin, Aven, Phibefeth, &c *. 

He takes notice particularly of the unhappy end, to which 
the captive king fhould come. * u Thus faith the Lord, 
u behold [ will give Pharaoh- Hophra, the king of Egypt, into 
“ the hand of his enemies, and into the hand of them that 
“ feek his life.” 

Laftly, he declares, that during forty years, the Egyptians 
fhall be opprefi'ed with every fpecies of calamity, and be re- 
duced to fo deplorable a Hate y , “ That there (hall be no more 

a prince of the land of Egypt.” The event verified this 
prophecy. Soon after the expiration of thefe forty years, 
Egypt was made a province of the Perliuii Empire, and has 
been governed ever lince by foreigners. For, imee the ruin 
cf the Peril an monarchy, it has been fubjeft fuccellivcly to the 
Macedonians, the Romans, the Saracens, the Mamalukcs, and 
laftly to the Turks, who pofl'efs it at this day. 

z Gcd was net Ids pun dual in the accomplifhment of his 
prophecies, with regard to fuch of his own people, as had 
retired, contrary to his. prohibition, into Egypt, after the 
taking of Jerufalcm; and forced Jeremiah along with then!. 
The inllant they had reached Egypt, and were arrived at 
Taphnis, or Tanis, the prophet, after having hid in their 
pretence, by God’s command, Rones in a grotto, which wa$ 
near the king’s palace; he declared to them that Nabuchodono- 
for fliould foon arrive in Egypt, and that God would eRabliih 
his throne in that very place; that this prince would lay walle 
the whole kingdom, and carry fire and fword into all places; 
that thcrr.fclvcs Ihould fall into the hand of thefc cruel enemies, 
when one part of them would be mallacrcd, and the relt led 
Captive to Babylon; that only a very fmall number Ihould 
efcape the common defolation, and be at lail rcRorcd to their 


5 Ezck. xxx. 14. t Ezi*k. xx <. 27. 

u Ezck xxx. 14. 17. x Fran, xhv.30. 

y Ezek. xxx. z Jtciii. xlm, vliv. 

• 1 have given the nnmes of thefe towns as they ftoml in our Euglifh verGort. 
the margin are printed njpinit Zoan, Tanit.; agamfl Sion, IViufimn; .igamft 
A^p, Heliopolis agniift I’hibelcih, ruhaftum ^Uul die,) and b, thefc Lft 
names they arc mentioned in the ingnial. 
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country. All thefe prophecies had their accompliihment in 
the appointed time. 

a Amasis. After the death of A pries, Amafis became 
peaceable poffeflor of Egypt, and Teigned forty years over 
it. He was, according to Plato b , a native of the city of 
Sais. 

c As he was but of mean extraction, he met with no refpeft, 
hut was only contemned by his fubjefts, in the beginning of 
his reign; he was not infcufible of this; but nevertheless thought 
it ltis intereft to fubdue their tempers by an artful carriage, 
and win their affection by gentlenefs and reafon. He had a 
golden ciftern, in which himfelf, and thofe perfons who were 
admitted to his tabic, ufed to walh their feet: he melted 
it down, and had it call into a ftatue, and then expofed the 
new god to public worfhip. The people haftened in crowds 
to pay their adoration to the ftatue. The king, having affem- 
bled the people, informed them of the vile ufes to which this 
ftatue Tiad once been put, which neverthelefs had now their 
religious proftrations: the application was eafy, and had the 
dc fired fucccfs; the people thenceforward paid the king all the 
refpeft that is due to majefty* 

d He always ufed to devote the whole morning to public 
affairs, in order to, receive petitions, give audience, pronounce 
fentence, and hold his councils: the reft of the day was given 
to pleafure; and as Amafis, in hours of diverfion, was 
extremely gay, and .feemed to carry his mirth beyond due 
bounds; his courtiers took the liberty to reprefent to him the 
unfuitablcncfs of luch a behaviour; when he anfwered, that it 
was as impoflible for the mind to be always ferious and intent 
upon bufmefs, as for a bow to continue always bent* 

It was this king who obliged the inhabitants of every town 
to enter their names in a book kept by the magiflrate for that 
purpofe, with their profeffion, and manner of living. Solon 
inferted this cuftom among his laws. 

He built many magnificent temples, efpccially at Sais the 
place of his birth. Herodotus admired efpccially a chapel 
there, formed of one fingle ftonc, and which was twenty-one- 
cubits * in front, fourteen in depth, and eight in height; its 
dimenfions within were not quite fo large: it had been brought 
from Elephantina, and two theufand men were employed 
thiec years in conveying it along the Nile. 

a A. M. 3435. Ant. J. C- .569. b In Tim. c Herod I. ii. t. x?£ 
d Herod. 1 . ii. p. 73. 

*■ The cubit i» one foot and aliuoft ten inches. Vide fupra. 
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Amafis had a great efteem for the Greeks. He granted them 
large privileges; and permitted fuch of them as were defirous 
of fettling in Egypt, to live in the city of Naucratis, fo famous 
for its harbour. When the rebuilding of the temple of 
Delphi, which had been burnt, was debated on, and the 
expence was computed at three hundred talents f, Amafis 
furnifhed the Delphians with a very confiderable fum towards 
difcharging their quota, which was the fourth part of the 
whole charge. 

He made an alliance with the Cyrenians,. and married a 
wife from among them. 

He is the only king of Egypt who conquered the ifland 
of Cyprus, and made it tributary. 

Under his reign Pythagoras came into Egypt, being recom- 
mended to that monarch by the famous Polycrates, tyrant of 
Samos, who had contra&ed a friendfhip with Amafis, and 
will be mentioned hereafter. Pythagoras, during his ftay in 
Egypt, was initiated in all the myfteries of the country, and 
inftru&ed by the priefts in whatever was moll abftrufc and 
important in their religion. It was here he imbibed his dodrinc 
of the Metempfychofis, or tranfmigration of fouls. 

In the expedition in which Cyrus conquered fo great a part 
of the world, Egypt doubtlefs was fubdued* like the reft of tl,£ 
provinces; and Xenophon declares this hi the beginning of his 
Cyropedia or Inftitution of that prince f. Probably, after that 
the forty years of defolation, which had been prophefied by 
the prophet, were expired, Egypt beginning gradually to 
recover itfelf, Amafis ihook cf the yoke, and recovered his 
liberty. 

Accordingly we find, that one of the firft cares of Cambyfes- 
the fon of Cyrus, after he had afeended the throne, was to* 
carry his arms into Egypt. On his arrival there, Amafis was 
juft dead,, and fucceeded by his fon Pfammcnitus. 

d Psammenitus. Cambyfes, after having gained a battle, 
purfued the enemy to Memphis; befieged the city, and foon 
took it: however he treated the king with clemency, granted 
him his life, and afligned him. an honourable penfion; but 
being informed that he was fccretly concerting -meafures to 
re-afeend his throne, he put him to death. Pfammcnitus 
reigned but fix months: all Egypt fubmitted immediately to 

cl A. M. 3479. Ant. J. C. 525. 

f Or £ ?8 1 »a5. Sterling. 

i ’EwJjf's dt 'EXX«V,/v rZv i* rr} 2c Wi hk$ Kcar- 

t/vt mu Aiyvr m ' r i»*i p Edit. HuchinlaRi. 
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tli® viftor. ' The particulars of this hiftory will be related 
more at large, when 1 come to that of Cambyfes. 

Here ends the fucceffion of the Egyptian kings. From this 
era the hiftajy of this nation, as was before obferved, will be 
blended with that of the Perfians and Greeks, till the death of 
Alexander. At that period, a new monarchy will arife in 
Egypt, founded by Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, which will 
continue to Cleopatra, that is, for about three hundred years. 
I (hall treat each of thefe fubjedls, in the feveral periods to 
which they belong. 
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PLAN. 

1 shall divide the following hiffory of the Carthaginians into two parts. 
In the firft, I lhall give a general idea of the manner* of that people, their 
chara&er, government, religion, power, and riche9. In the fecond, after 
relating, in few words, by what fteps Carthage cftabldhcd and enlarged its 
power, I lhall give an account of the war* by which it became lo 
famous. 


PART FIRST. 

CHARACTER, MANNERS, RELIGION, AND GOVERNMENT 
OF THE CARTHAGINIANS. 


SECTION I. 

CARTHAGE, FORMED AFTER THE MODEL OF TYRE, OF WHICH 
THAT CITY WAS A COLONY. 

The Carthaginians were indebted to the Tyrians, not only 
for their origin, but their manners, language, culioms, laws, 
religion, and their great application to commerce, as will 
appear from every part of the fequel. They fpoke the fame 
language with the Tyrians, and thefe the lame with the Ca- 
naanites and Ifraelites, that is, the Hebrew tongue, or at lealt 
a language which was entirely derived from it. Their names 
had commonly fome particular meaning: a thus Hanno fignified 
gracious, bountiful ,• Dido, amiable , or well beloved; Sophonilbu, 


a Bochait. Part IF l.is. c. 16. 
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we who keeps faithfully her hujbnnd's ficrets. From a fpirit of 
religion, they likewife joined the name of God to their own, 
conformably to the genius of the Hebrews. Hannibal, which 
anfwers to Ananias, fignifies Baal [or the Lord ] has been gracious 
to me . Afdrubal, anfwering to Azarias, implies the Lord will be 
our fucconr . It is the fame with other names, Adherbal, Mahar- 
bal, Maftanabal, &c. The word Phoeni, from which Punic is 
derived, is the fame with Phoeni or Phoenicians, becaule they 
came originally from Phoenicia. In the Poenulus of Plautus 
5s a feene written m the Punic tongue, which has very much 
exercifed the learned *. 

But the Uriel union winch always fubfifted between the 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians is (till more remarkable. 
b When Cambyfes had refolved to make war upon the latter, 
the Phoenicians, who formed the chief ftrength of his fleet, 
told him plainly, that they could not ferve him againft their 
countrymen; and this declaration obliged that prince to lay 
afide his defign. The Carthaginians on their fide, were never 
forgetful of the country from whence they came, and to which 
they owed their origin. c They fent regularly every year to 
Tyre, a fhip freighted with prefents, as a quit-rent or acknow r - 
Icdgmcnt paid to their ancient country; and its tutelar gods 
had an annual facrifice offered to them by the Carthaginians, 
who confidtred them as their proteftoYs. They never failed 
tO fend thither the firft fruits of their revenues, nor the tithe 
of the fpoils taken from their enemies, as offerings to Hercules, 
one of the principal gods of Tyre and Carthage. The Tyrians, 
to fccure from Alexander, who was then befieging their city, 
what they valued above all things, I mean their wives and 
children, fent them to Carthage, where, at a time that the 
inhabitants of the latter were involved in a furious war, they 
were received and entertained with fuch a kindnefs and genera- 
lity as might be expelled from the moft tender and opulent 
parents. Such uninterrupted teftimonies of a warm and fincere 
gratitude, do a nation more honour, than the greateft conqucfts, 
and the moft glorious victories. 

b Herod. I. iii. c. 17 — 19. 
c Polyb. 944. Q^Curt. I iv. c. a, 3. 

* The firft feene of the fifth a£t, traoflated into JLadn by Petit, in the fecond 
hook of his MifccUamct. 
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SECTION IL 

THE RELIGION OF THE CARTHAGINIANS. 

It appears from feveral paflages of the hiftory of Carthage, 
that its generals looked upon it as an indifpenfable duty, to 
begin and end all their enterprises, with the worfhip of the 
gods. d Hamilcar, father of the great Hannibal, before he 
entered Spain in a hoftile manner, offered up a facrifice to the 
gods; and his fon treading in his fteps, before he left Spain, 
and marched againft Rome, went to Cadi? in order to p£fy 
the vows he made to Hercules; and to offer up new ones, in 
cafe that god fhould be propitious to him. c After the battle 
of Cannae, when he acquainted the Carthaginians with the 
joyful news, he recommended to them above all things, the 
offering up a thankfgiving to the immortal gods, for the feveral 
victories he had obtained. Pro his tantis totque viEloriis verum 
effe grates diis immortalibus agi haberique. 

Nor was this religious honouring of the deity on all occafions 
the ambition of particular perfons only; but was the genius and 
difpofition of the whole nation. 

f Polybius has tranfmitted to us a treaty of peace concluded 
between Philip, fon of Demetrius, king of Macedon, and the 
Carthaginians, in which the great refpeft and veneration of 
the latter for the deity, their inherent perfuafion that the gods 
affift and prefide over human affairs, arid particularly over the 
folem’n treaties made in their name and prefence, are ftrongly 
difplayed. Mention is . therein made of five or fix different 
orders of deities; and this enumeration appears very extraordi- 
nary in a public inftryment, fuch as a treaty of peace 
concluded between two nations. I will here prefent my 
reader with the very words of the hiftorian, as it will give 
fome idea of the Carthaginian theoldgy. This treaty was con- 
cluded in the prefence of Jupiter 9 Junj>, and Apollo ; in the prefence 
of the d&mon or genius (iaupovos) of the Carthaginians , of Hercules 
and Iolaus; in the pr fence of Marsy Triton , and Neptune; in the 
prefence of all tlpe confederate gods of the Carthaginians ; and of the 
fun, the moony and the earth; in the prefence of the rivers , meads 9 
and waters; in the prefence of all , thofe gods who pojfefs Carthage; 
what would we now /ay to an inftrument of this kind, in 

b Liv. 1 . nl. n. I. Ibid. n. at. e Liv. 1 . xxiii, n. xr 

f Lib, vii. p. 690. Edit, Gronov. 
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which the tutelar angels and faints of a kingdom (hould be 
introduced? 

The Carthaginians had two deities, to whom they paid a 
more particular v worihip, and who deferve to have fome 
mention made of them in this place. 

The firft was the goddefs Coeleftis, called likewife Urania, 
or the moon, who was invoked in great calamities, and parti* 
cuiarly in droughts, in order to obtain rain: s that very virgin 
Coeleftis, , fays Tertulian, the promifer of rain, lfta ipfa virgo 
Coeleftis pluviarum polliciatrix. TeTtulian, fpeaking of this 
goddefs, and of iEfculapius, makes the heathens of that age a 
challenge, which is bold indeed, but at the famte time very 
glorious to the caufe of Chriftianity; and declares, that any 
Chriftian,who firft comes, fhall oblige thefe falfe gods to confefs 
publicly, that they are but devils; and confentsthat thisChriftian 
lhall be immediately killed, if he does not extort fuch a confef- 
*fion from the mouth of thefe gods. Nifi fe damones cotf ffi 
fuerint Chriftiano mentiri non nudentes , ibidem illius Chriftinni 
procajifftmi fanguinem funditi . St. Auftin likewife makes frequent 
mention of this deity. What is now , h fays he, become of 
Coeleftis , whofe empire was once fo great in Cafthage? This was 
doubtlefs the fame deity, whom 1 Jeremiah calls the quern of 
heaven; and who tfas held in fo much reverence by the Jewifh 
women, that they addreffed their vows, burnt incenfe, poured 
out drink-offerings, and made cakes for her with their own 
hands, ut faciant placentas regime coeli ; and from whom they 
boafted their having 'received all manner of bleffings, whilft 
they paid her a regular worftiip; whereas, fince they had 
failed in it, they had been oppreffed with misfortunes of every 
kind. 

The fecond deity particularly adored by the Charthaginians, 
and in whofe honour human facrifices were offered, was 
Saturn, known inferipture by the name of Moloch; and this 
worftiip paffed from Tyre to Carthage* Philo quotes a paflage 
from Sanehoniathon, which {hews, that the kings of Tyre in 
great dangers^ ufed to facrifice their fons to appeafe the anger 
of the gods* and that one of them by this aftion, procured 
himfelf divine honours, and was worshipped as a god, under 
the nante of the planet Saturn: to this doubtlefs was owing 
the fable of Saturn’s devouring his own children. Particular 
perfons, when they were defiroua ,6f averting any great cala- 
mity, took the fame method; and, in imitation of their princes. 


g Apoiog. c. xxiii, h In Pfalm xtviii. 


i Jcr.vii, lS.xliv. 17 — 23 . 
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were fo very fuperftitioUS, that fuch as had no children* 
purchafed thofe of the poor, In order that they might not he 
deprived of the merit of filch a facrifice. This cuftom prevailed 
long among the Phoenicians and CanaariitCs, from whom the 
lfraelites borrowed it, though forbid exprefsly by heaven. 
At firft, children were inhumanly burned, eitner in a fiery 
furnace, like thofe in the valley of Hinnon, fo often mentioned 
in feripture; or in a flaming ftatue of Saturm k The cries of 
thefe unhappy victims were drowned by the uninterrupted 
noife of drums and trumpets. Mothers * made it a merit, and 
a part of their religion, to view this barbarous fpe£tacle with 
dry eyes, and without fo much as a groan; and if a tear or a 
figh Itole from them, the facrifice was lefs acceptable to the 
deity, and all the effe&s of it were entirely loft. 1 This 
ftrength of mind, or rather favage barbarity, was carried to 
fuch cxcefs, that even mothers would endeavour, with em- 
braces and kiffes, to hufli the cries of their children; left, had 
the victim been offered with an unbecoming grace, and in the 
midlt of tears, it fhould anger the god: blanditiis et ofeulis 
comprimebant vagitum y ne fltb 'ilis hoftia immolaretur m . They 
afterwards contented themfelves with making their children 
pafs through the fire; in which they frequently periflied, as 
appears from feveral paffages of feripture. 

11 The Carthaginians retained the barbarous cuftom of 
offering human facrifices to their gods, till the ruin of their 
city f : an a£tion which ought to have been called a facrilege 


k Plut.de fuperftit. p. 17 1. 1 Tcrtul. in Apolog. 

m Minut Felix. n Q^Curt. 1 . iv. c* 5. 

* Tl'tguo-TvKii Si « ftyrtig artymt £ aurr'iwxrot t 8c c. The cruel and pitilefs 
mother Hood by as an unconcerned fpedtator; a groan or a tear falling from her, 
■would have been pun idled by a fine; and (till the child mull have been facri- 
iiced. P»ut. de fuperftitione. 

f It appears from Tertullian's Apology, that this barbarous cuftom prevail- 
ed in Africa, long after the ruin of Carthage. Infantes penes Africam Saturno 
immolabanturpalam ufque ad proconfulatum Tiberii, qui eofdem facerdotes in 
cifdem arbonbus templi fui obumbraticibu9 fcelcrum votivis crucibus expofuit, 
tc*fte militia patriae, noftrs, quae id ipfum .munus illi procunfuli fun&a eft, 
1. e. Children were publicly lacrififipd to Saturn, down to the proconlulftiip of 
Tiberius, who hanged' the facrificing priefts themfelves on the trees which 
(haded their temple, as on fo many CToffee, railed to expiate their crimes, of 
which the militia of our country we witneffes, who were the a&ors of this 
execution at the command of this proconful. TertuJ. apolog. c. 9. Two 
learned men are at variance about the proconful, ^nd time of his govern- 
ment. Salm&fius confeffcs his ignorance of both; bq* reie&s the authority of 
Scaliger, who, fbr proconfulatum reads proconftilenv Tiberii, and thinks 
Tertullian, when he writ his Apology, had foigot his naip e * However this 
be, it is certain that the memory of the incident here related by Tertulian, 
wasth:n recent, and probably the witneffes of it hadnot been long dead, 
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rather than a facrifice. Sacrilegium verius quhm facrum . It was 
fufpended only for fome years, from the fear they were under 
6 f drawing upon themfdves the indignation and arips of 
Darius I, king of Perfia, who forbade them the offering up of 
human faerifices, and the eating the flefh of dogs: 0 but they 
foon reftjmed this horrid pra£Uce, fincc, in the reign x>f 
Xerxes, the fucceffor to Darius* Gelon the tyrant of Syracufe, 
haring gained a confideraHe vi£kory over the Carthaginians in 
Sicily, made the following condition among other articles of 
peace he granted them, viz. That no more human facrificer 
Jbould be offered to Saturn . And doubtlefs, the pra&ice of the 
Carthaginians, on this very occafion, made Gelon ufe this 
precaution. p For during the whole engagement, which lafted 
from morning till night, Hamilcar, the fon of Hanno their 
general, was perpetually offering up to the gods, facrifices of r 
living men, who were thrown on a flaming pile; and feeing 
his troops routed and put to flight, he himfelf ruflied into the 
pile, in order that he might not furvivc his own difgrace; and 
to extinguifh, lay 9 Ambrofe, fpeaking of this adtion, with his 
own blood this facrilegrous fire, when he found that it had 
not proved of fervice to him *. 

In times of peftilence + they ufed to facrifice a great number 
of children to their gods, unmoved with pity for a tender 
age, which excites compaflionrin the moft cruel enemies; 
thus feeking a remedy for their evils in guilt itfelf, and 
endeavouring to appeafe the gods by the moft (hocking kind 
of barbarity. 

q Diodorus relates an inftanee of this cruelty which ftrikes 
the reader with horror. At the time that Agathocles was juft 
going to befiege Carthage, its inhabitants, feeing the extremity 
to which they were reduced, imputed all their misfortunes to 
the juft anger of Saturn, becaufe that, inftead of offering up 
children nobly born, who were ufually facrificed to him, he 
had been fraudulently put off with the children of flaves and 
foreigners* To atone for this crime, two hundred children 

© Plut-dtilra. viridic. deorum, p. 552. p Herod. 1 . vii. c. 167. 
q I*ib. ii. p. 756. 

* In ipfos qtios adolebat fefe prxeipitavit ignes, ut eos vcl cruore fuo extin* 
goeret, quoa ftbl nihil profuilTe cognoverat. St. Amb. 

f Cum pefte labofarent, ctuenta bcrcrum religione et fcelere pro remedio- 
ufi hint. Quippe homines ut vi&imas immcrlabant, et impuberes, quae setae 
etum hoOium mifericordium provocat, aris admovebant, pacem deorum fan- 
guine eorum expofeentes, 4 pro quorum vita dii maxime rogari folent. Judin. 
L xviii. c. 6. The Gauls, as well as Germans, ufed to facrifice. men, if JJiony • 
fius and Tacitus may be credited. 
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of the bed families in Carthage were facrificed to Saturn: 
betides which, upwards of three hundred citizens, from a 
fenfe of their guilt of this pretended crime, voluntarily facri- 
ficed themfelves. Diodorus adds, that Saturn had a brazen 
ftatue, the hands of which were turned downwards; fo that 
when a child was laid on them, it dropped immediately into 
a hollow, where was a fiery furnace. 

Can this, fays r Plutarch be called worfhipping the gods? 
Can we be faid to entertain an honourable idea of them, if we 
fuppofe that they are pleafed with (laughter, thirfty of human 
blood, and capable of requiring or accepting fuch offerings? 
* Religion, fays this judicious author, is placed between two 
rocks, that are equally dangerous to man, and injurious to 
the deity, 1 mean impiety and fuperftition. The one, from an 
affeftation of free-thinking, believes nothing; and the other, 
from a blind weaknefs, believes all things. Impiety to rid 
itfelf of a terror which galls it, denies the very exigence of 
the gods: whilft fuperftition, to calm its fears, capricioufly 
forgets gods, which it makes not only the friends, but protec- 
tors and models of crimes. x Had it not been better, fays he 
farther, for the Carthaginians to have had a Critias, a Diagoras, 
and fuch like open and undifguifed athiefts for their lawgivers, 
than to have eftablifhed fo frantic and wicked a religion? Could 
the Typhons and the giants, the open enemies to the gods, 
had they gained a viftory over them, have eftablifhed more 
abominable facrifices? 

Such were the fentiments which a heathen entertained of 
this part of the Carthaginian worfhip. But one would fcarce 
believe that mankind were capable of fuch madnefs and frenzy. 
Men do not generally entertain ideas fo deftrudtive of all thofe 
things which nature confiders as mod facred; as to facrifice, 
to murder their children with their own hands; and to throw 
them in cool blood into fiery furnaces! fuch fentiments of fo 
unnatural and barbarous a kind, aiid yet adopted by whole 
nations, and even by thofe that patted for civilized, as the 
Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Gauls, Scythians, and even the 
Greeks and Romans; and confecrated by cuftom during a 
long feries of ages, can have been infpired by him only, 
who was a murderer from the beginning; and who delights 
in nothing but the humiliation, mifery, and perdition of 
3nau. 

t t>c Superllitione, p. 169— 171. s Idem, in Camill. p. 133. 
t De Superllitione, 

0.3 
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SECTION III. 

FORM OF THE GOVERNMENT OF CARTHAGE. 

TThe government of Carthage was founded upon principles 
of the molt confummate wifdom, and it is with reafon that 
v Ariftotle ranks this republic in the number of thofe that 
were had in the greateft elteem by the ancients, and which 
was fit to ferve as a model for others, He grounds his 
opinion on a reflexion, which does great honour to Carthage, 
by remarking, that from its foundation tp his time, that is, 
upwards of five hundred years, no confiderahle fedition had 
difturbed the peace, nor any tyrant opprefled the liberty of 
Carthage. Indeed, mixed governments, fuch as that of 
Carthage, where the power was divided betwixt the nobles 
and the people, are fubjedi to two inconveniencies; either of 
degenerating into an abufe of liberty by the feditions of the 
populace, as frequently happened in Athens, and in all the 
Grecian republics; or into the oppreflion of the public liberty 
by the tyranny of the nobles, as in Athens, Syracufe, Corinth, 
Thebes, and Rome itfelf under Sylla and Csefar. It is there- 
fore giving Carthage the higheft praife, to obferye, that it had 
found out the art, by the wifdom of its laws, and the harmony 
of the different parts of its government, tp fliun, during fo 
long a feries of years, two rocks that are fo dangerous, and 011 
whioh others are often fplit* 

It were to be wilhed, that fome ancient author had left us 
an accurate and regular description of the cuftoms and laws of 
this famous republic. For want of fome fuch affiftance, we 
can only give our readers a confufed and imperfect idea of 
them, by colledHng the feveral paffages which lie Scattered up 
and down in authors* Chriftopher Hendrich has obliged 
the learned world in this particular; and his work * has been 
©f great fervice to me. 

x The government of Carthage, like that of Sparta and 
Rome, united three different authorities, which counter- 
poifed and gave mqtual affiftance to one another. Thefe 
authorities were, that of the two fupreme magiftrates called 
Suffetes f; that of the fenate; and that of the people* There 

u Dercp.hu. c. I*. x Polyb. I. vi. 493. 

* It is entitled, Charthigo, five Carthaginienfium refpublua, &c. Franco- 
furti ad Oderam, ann. 1664. 

t This name is derived from a word, which, with the Hebrews and Phoeni- 
cians, fignifics judges, Sophctim. 
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afterwards was added the tribunal of One Hundred, which 
had great credit and influence in the republic. 

THE SUFFETES. 

The power of the Suffetes was only annual, and their 
authority in Carthage anfwered to that of the confute at Rome*. 
In authors, they are frequently called tings, dictators, confute; 
becaufe they exercifed the fun£Hons of all three* Hiftory 
does not inform us of the manner of their election. They 
were empowered to affemble the fenate f , in which they pre- 
fided, propofed fubje&s for deliberation, and told the voices 
and they likewife prefided in all emergent and decifive debates. 
Their authority was not limited to the city, nor confined to 
civil affairs: they fometimes had the command of the armiep. 
We find, that when their employment of Suffetes expired, 
they were made praetors, whofe office was confiderable, lince 
it empowered them to prefide in fome caufes; as alfo, to propofe 
and ena£t new laws, and call to account the receivers of 
the public revenues, as appears from what Livy y relates 
concerning Hannibal on this head, and which I fhall take 
notice of in the fequel. 


THE SENATE. 

The Senate, compofed of perfons who were venerable on 
account of their age, their experience, their birth, their riches, 
and efpecially their merit, formed the council of Hate; and 
were, if I may ufe that expreflion,. the foul of the public 
deliberations. Their number is not exaftly known: it mult, 
however, have been very great, fince an hundred were felcf ted 
from it to form a feperate affembly,of which I [hall immediately 
have occafion to fpeak. In the fenate, all affairs of confequencc 
were debated, the letters from generals read, the complaints of 
provinces heard, ambafladors admitted to audience, and peace 
or war determined, as is feen on many occafions. 

z When the fentiments and votes were unanimous, the 

y Lib. xxxiii. n. 46, 47. z Arift. loc. cit. 

* Ut Rom* confutes, fic Qarthagine quotannis annui bmi rege9 crcabantur. 
Corn. Nep. in vita Annibalis, c. 7. The great Hannibal was Once one of 
the Suffetes. 

f Senatum itaque Suffers, quod velut confulare imperium apud cos erat,- 
vocaverunt. Liv. 1 . xxx. n. 7. 

{ Cum Suffetes ad jus dicendum concedifTent. Idem. 1 xxxiv. n. 62. 

<C4 
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fenate decided fupremely, and there lay no appeal from it. 
When there was a diviGon, and the fenate could not be brought 
to an agreement, the affair was then brought before the people, 
on whom the power of deciding thereby devolved. The reader 
will eafily perceive the great wifdom of this regulation; and 
how happily it was adapted to cruih fa£Hon$, to produce 
harmony, and to enforce and corroborate good counfels; fuch 
an afTembly being extremely jealous of its authority, and no! 
Eafily prevailed upon to let it pafs into other hands. Of this 
we have a memorable inftanee in 1 Polybius. When, after the 
Jofs of the battle fought in Africa, at the end of the fecond 
Punic war, the conditions of peace, offered by the viflor, were 
read in the fenate; Hannibal, obferving that one of the fenators 
oppofed them, represented in’the ftrongeft terms, that as the 
fafety of the republic lay at flake, it was of the utmoft import' 
ance for the feftators to be unanimous in their refolutions, to 
prevent fuch a debate from coming before the people; and he 
carried his point. This doublefs laid the foundation in the 
infancy of die republic, of the fenate’ s power, and raifed its 
authority to fo great a height. b And the fame author obferves 
in another place; that whilft the fenate had the adminftration 
of affairs, the flate was governed with great wifdom, and 
iucccfsful in all its enterprifes. 

THE PEOPLE. 

It appears from every thing related hitherto, - that fo low as 
Ariftotlrs time, who gives fo beautiful a draught, and beftows 
fo noble an eulogium on the government of Carthage, the 
people fpontaneoully left the care of public affairs, and the 
chief adminiftration of them to the fenate; and this it was 
which made the republic fo powerful. But things' changed 
afterwards. For the people, grown infolcnt by their wealth 
and conquefts, and forgetting that they owed thefe bleflings 
to the prudent conduA of the fenate, were defirous of hav- 
ing a fhare in the government, and arrogated to themfelves 
almoft the whole power. From that period, the public 
affairs were tranfa&ed wholly by cabals and factions; which 
Polybius affigns as one of the chief caufes of the^ ruin of 
Carthage. 


b Folyb. 1 . vi. p. 494. A. Carth. 487. 


A Lib. xv*p. 7063 707. 
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THE TRIBUNAL OF THE HUNDRED. 

This was a body compofed of an hundred arid four perfons; 
though often, for brevity fake, they are called the Hundred. 
Thefe, according to Ariftotle, were the fame in Carthage, aa 
the Ephori in Sparta*, whence it appears, that they were 
inftituted to balance the power of the nobles and fenate: but 
with this difference, that the Ephori were but five in number, 
and elected annually*, whereas thefe were perpetual, and were 
upwards of an hundred. It is belir *• d that thefe centumvirs 
are the fame with the hundred judges mentioned by c Juftin, 
who were taken out of the fenate, and appointed to inquire 
into the condutt of their generals. The exorbitant power of 
Mago^ family, which, by its engrofling the chief employments 
both of the Hate and the army, had thereby the foie dire&ioft 
and management of ail affairs, gave occafioil to this eftablifh- 
ment. It was intended as a curb to the authority of thei* 
generals, which, whilft the armies were in the field, was 
almoft boundlcfs and abfolute; but, by this inftitution, it 
became fubjeft to the laws, by the obligation their generals 
were under of giving an account of their a&ions before thefe 
judges, on their return from the Campaign. d Ut hoc wetu itci 
in bello imperia cogitarent , ut domi judtcia legcfque refpicerent * 
Of thefe hundred and four judges, five had a particular jurif- 
diction fuperior to that of the reft, but it is not known how 
long their authority lafted. This council of five was like the 
council of ten in the Venetian fenate. A vacancy in their 
number could be filled by none but themfelves. They alfo had 
the power of chufing thofe who compofed the council of the 
hundred. Their authority was very great, and for that reafon 
none were elected into this offi^p but perfons of uncommon 
merit; and it was not judged proper to annex any falai:y or 
reward to it; the fingle motive of the public good, being thought 
a tie fufficient to engage honeft men to a confcientious and 
faithful difcharge of their duty. e Polybius, in his account of 
the taking of New Carthage by Scipto, dirtinguifhes clearly 
two orders of magiftrates eftabliftied in Old Carthage; for he 
fays, that among the prifoners taken at New Carthage, were 
tw.o magiftrates belonging to the body or affembly of old men 
D* rijg fo he calls the council of the hundred; and fifteen 

c Lib. x&.c. 2. A. M. 3069. A. Carth. 4^7. 

e Lib. x. p. 824. Edit. CronoY. 


d Juftin. !. xix. 
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of the fenafce [U w f Livy mentions only the fifteen 

of the fenators* but, in another place, he names the old men: 
anduells us, that they* formed tne mod venerable council of 
the government, and had great authority in the fenate. 
# j Garthagi nienfet — 0 restores ad pacem petendam mittunt triginta 
feniorum prirtcipes. Id erat fanEl 'ms aptfd illos concilium , maxima - 
que ad ipfum finatum regendum vis f 

Jiftablifhn^nts, though conftituted with the greateft wifdom, 
and the jufteft harmony of parts, degenerate, however, Infenfi- 
bly into diforder and the mod deftruXive licentioufnefs. 
Thefe judges, who, by ;he lawful execution of their power 
were a terror to tranfgrefi'ors, and the gr&t pillars of jufticc; 
abufing their almoft unlimited authority, became fo many 
petty tyrants. We fhall fee this verified in the hidory of the 
great Hannibal, who, during his praetorfhip, after his return 
to Africa, employed all his credit to reform fo horrid an abufe; 
and made an authority, which before was perpetual, only 
annual, about two hundred years from the lird founding the 
tribunal of the one hundred g . 

DEFECTS IN THfe GOVERNMENT OF CARTHAGE. 

Aristotle, among other reflexions made by him on the 
government of Carthage,' "remarks two great defeXs in it, both 
which in his opinion are repugnant to the views of a wifer 
lawgiver, and the maxims of good policy. 

The; fir ft of thefe de?e£is was, the inverting the fame perfon 
with different employments, which was confidered at Carthage, 
as a proof of uncommon merit. But Ariftotle thffiks this 
pjaXice vaftly prejudicial to a community. For, fays, this 
author, a man pofieffed but of one employment, is much more 
capable of acquitting himfelf well in the execution of it; 
bccaufe affairs are then examined with greater care; and fooner 
difpatched. Wt never . fee, continues our author, either by 
fea or land, the fame officer commanding two different bodies* 

f Lib. xxvi. 3,51. Lib. pcx.n. i£, g A. M, 30m. A. Carth. 68z. 
r * Mr. Rollin might have taken notice of fome civil officers who were efta- 
blifhed at Carthage with a power like that of the cehfors of Rome to infpett 
the manners of the citizens. The chief of thefe officers took from Hamilcar, the 
Lther of Hannibal a beautiful, youth, named Afdrubal, on a report that: 
H mvlcar was more familiar with this youth than was confident with modefty. 
Erat prsctcrea cum eo [Amilcare] adolefcens iJluftris et formofus Hafdrubal* 
qmm nun hulii diligi turpius, qnam par erat, ab Amilcare, loquebantur— Quo 
fadhim el> ut a praifedto morum Hafdrubal cum eo vc;taretur effe. Corn. Nep. 
in Vita Amilcaiis, 
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or the fame pilot fteering two fhips. Befides, the welfare of 
the Hate requires, that places and preferments fliould bedivided, 
in order to excite an emulation among men of merit: whereas 
the bellowing of them on one man, too often dazzles him by 
fo diftinguifhing a preference, and always fills others with 
jealoufy, difeontent, and murmurs. 

The fecond defeft taken notice of by Ariftotle in the go- 
vernment of Carthage, was, that in order for a man to attain 
the firlt polls, a certain efiate was required, betides merit and 
a confpicuous birth. By which means poverty might exclude 
perfons of the moll exalted merit, which he confiders as a great 
evil in a government. For then, fays he, as virtue is wholly 
disregarded, and money is all powerful, becaufe all things are 
attained by it; the admiration and defire of riches feize and 
corrupt the whole community. Add to this, that when 
magiftrates and judges are obliged to pay large fums for 
their employments, they feem to have a right to reimburfe 
the mfe Ives. * 

There is not, I believe, one inftance in all antiquity, to (hew 
that employments, either in the Hate or the courts of jullice, 
were fold. The expence, therefore, which Arillotle talks of 
here, to raife men to preferments in Carthage, mull doubtlefs 
be underflood of the prefents that were given, in order to 
procure the votes of the eleftors; a practice, as Polybius ob- 
ferves, very common at Carthage, where no kind of gain was 
judged a difgrace *. It is therefore no wonder, that Arillotle 
lliould condemn a praftice whofe confluences, it is very 
plain, may prove fatal to a government. 

But in cafe he pretended, that the chief employments of a, 
date ought to be equally acce Bible to the rich and the poor, aa 
he feems to infinuate; his opinion is refuted by the general 
pratlice of the wifell republics; for thefe, without any way 
demeaning or afperfitig poverty, have thought that on this oc- 
cafion, the preference ought to be given to riches; becaufe it is 
to be prefumed, that the wealthy have received a better edu- 
cation, have nobler views, are more out of the reach of cor- 
ruption, and lefs liable to commit bafe actions; and that even 
the Hate of their affairs makes them more affectionate to the 
government, inclines them to maintain peace and order in it, 
and to fupprefs whatever may tend to fedition and rebellion. 

Arillotle, in concluding his reflections on the republic of 
Carthage, is much pleafed with a cuftom practifed in it, viz. 


* Ilaga vhv u,v Poiyb. 1 . vi. p. 49^* 
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of fending from time to time colonies into different countries; 
ahfid in this manner, procuring its citizens commodious fettle- 
ments. This provided for the neceflities of the poor, who, 
equally with the rich, are members of the (late; and it dif- 
charged Carthage of multitudes of lazv indolent people, who 
were its difgrace, and often proved dangerous to it: it pre- 
vented commotions and infurreftions, by thus removing fuch 
perfons as commonly occafion them; and who being ever un- 
eafy under their prefent circumflances, are always ready for 
innovations and tumults. 

SECTION IV. 

TRAM OF CARTHAGE, THE FIRST SOURQE OF ITS WEALTH 
AND POWER. 

Commerce, ftriftly fpeaking, was the occupation 'of Car- 
thage, the particular objtft of its induftry, and its peculiar 
dnd predominant charafteriftic. It formed the greateft 
ftrength, and the chief fupport of that commonwealth. In a 
word, we may affirm that the power, the conquefts, the 
credit, and the glory of the Carthaginians, all flowed from 
trade. Situated in the centre of the Mediterranean, and 
ftretching out their arms eaftward and weftward, the extent 
of their commerce took in all the known world; and wafted 
it to the coaft of Spain* of Mauritania, of Gaul, and beyond 
the ftrajts and pillars of Hercules. They failed to all coun- 
tries, in order to buy, at a cheap rate, the fuperfluiries of 
every nation; which, by the wants of others, became necef- 
faries, and thefe they fold to them at the deareft rate. From 
Egypt the Carthaginians fetched fine flax, paper, corn, fails, 
and cables for fhips; from the coaft of the Red Sea, fpices, 
frankincenfe, perfumes, gold, pearls, and precious Hones; 
from Tyre and Phoenicia, purple and fcarlet, rich fluffs, 
tapeftry, coflly furniture, and divers very curious and artificial 
works; in fine, they fetched from various countries, al^ things 
that are abfolutely neceflary, or capable of contributing to eafe, 
luxury, and the delights of life. 'They brought back from 
the weftern parts of the world, in return for the commodities 
carried thither, iron, tin, lead, and copper: by the fale of 
thefe various commodities, they enriched themfelves at the 
expence of all nations; and put them under a kind of con* 
tribution, which was fo much, the furer, as it was fpantane*. 
ous. 
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In thus becoming the factors and agents of all nations, they 
had made themfelves lords of the Tea) the hand which held 
the eaft, the weft, and fouth together* and the neceflary 
canal of their communication* fo that Carthage rofe to be the 
common city, and the centre of the trade of all thofe nation* 
which the fea feparated from one another. 

The moil confiderable perfonages of the city were not 
afhamed to trade. They applied themfelves to it as induf- 
trioufly as the meaneft citizens; and their great wealth did 
not make them lefs in love with the diligence, patience, and 
labour, which are neceflary for the acquiring them. To this 
they owed their empire of the fea; the fplendour of their re- 
public; their being able to difpute for the fuperiority with 
Rome itfelf; and their elevation of power, which forced the 
Romans to carry on a bloody and doubtful war, for upwards 
of forty years, in order to humble and fubdue this haughty 
rival. In fine, Rome, even in its triumphant flate, thought 
Carthage was not to be entirely reduced any c-her way, than 
by depriving that city of the benefit of iis commerce, by which 
it had fo long been enabled to refill the whole ftrength of 
that mighty republic. 

However, it is no wonder that, a 6 Carthage came in a man- 
ner out of the greateft fchool of traffic in the world, I mean, 
Tyre, (lie fhould have been crowned with fuch rapid and un- 
interrupted fuccefs. The very veffels on which- its founders 
had been conveyed into Africa, were afterwards employed by 
them in their trade. They began to make Settlements upon 
the coafts of Spain, in thofe ports where they unloaded their 
goods. The eafe with which they had founded thefe fettle- 
ments, and the conveniences they met with, infpired them 
with the defign of conquering thofe vaft regions; and fomc 
time after. Nova Carthago , or New Carthage, gave the Car- 
thaginians an empire in that country, almoft equal to that 
they enjoyed in Africa. 


SECTION V. 


THE MINES OF SPAIN, SECOND SOURCE OF THE RICHES AND 
POWER OF CARTHAGE. 

Diodorus h juftly remarks, that the gold and filver mines, 
found by the Carthaginians in Spain, were an inexhauftible 


h Lib. iv. p. 312, 
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fund of wealth, that enabled them to fudain fuch long wars 
againft the Romans. The natives had long been ignorant of 
thefe treafures (at lead of their ufe and value) that lay con~ 
cealed in the bowels of the earth. The Phoenicians fird 
made the difcovery; and by bartering fome wares of little 
value for this precious metal, which the natives fuffered them 
to dig up, they amafled infinite wealth. The Carthaginians 
improved, from their example, when they conquered that 
country; as did the Romans afterwards, when they had di£» 
pofl'efled the latter of it. 

1 The labour employed to come at thefe mines, and to dig 
the gold and filver out of them, was incredible, for the veins 
of thefe metals rarely appeared on the fuperficies: they were 
to be fought for, and traced through frightful depths, where 
very often floods of water flopped the miners, and feemed to 
defeat all future purfuits. But avarice is as patient in under- 
going fatigues, as ingenious in finding expedients. By pumps, 
which Archimedes had invented when in Egypt, the Romans 
afterwards threw up the water out of thefe kind of pits, and 
quite drained them. Numberlefs multitudes of (laves perilhed 
in thefe mines, which were dug to enrich their mailers, who 
treated them with the utmoll barbarity, forced them by 
heavy ftripes to labour, and gave them no refpite either day 
or night. k Polybius, as quoted by Strabo, fays, that in his 
time, upwards of forty thoufand men were employed in the 
mines near Nova Carthago ; and furnifhed the Romans every 
day with twenty-five .thoufand drachms, or eight hundred 
fifty nine pounds, feven (hillings and fixpence *. 

We mud not be furprifed to fee the Carthaginians, foon 
after the greateft defeats, fending fre(h and numerous armie? 
again into the field; fitting out mighty fleets, and fupporting, 
at a great expense, for many years, wars carried on by them 
in far didant countries. But it mud furprife us, to hear of 
the Romans doing the fame; they whofe revenues were very 
inconfiderable before thofe great conqueds, which fubjefted 
to them the mod powerful nations; and who had no refources, 
either from trade, to which they were abfolute drangers; or 
from gold or filver mines, which were very rarely found in 
Italy, in cafe there were any; and consequently, the expences 
of which mud have fwallowed up all the profit. The Ro- 
mans, in the frugal and fimple life they led, in their zeal for 

i I.lb. iv. p. 31a, &c. k Lib. iii. p. 147. 

41 45,000 drachms — \n Afnc drachm, according to l3r. Bwnard==8j.d. 
Enghfti money, (.o.ilcqiiemly, 15,0 ;s 6 < 1 » 
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the public welfare, and their love for their country, pofleffed 
funds which were not lefs ready or fecure than thofe of Cm* 
thage, but at the fame time were far more honourable. 


SECTION VI. 


WAR. 

Carthage mud be confidered as a trading, and at the 
fame time a warlike republic. Its genius and the nature of 
its governments led it to traffic; and the neceffity the Cartha- 
ginians were under, firft of defending their fubjecfs againft 
the neighbouring nations, and afterwards a defire of extending 
their commerce and empire, led them to war. This double 
idea gives us, in my opinion, the true plan and charatter of 
the Carthaginian republic. We have already fpoken of its 
commerce. 

The military power of the Carthaginians confided in their 
alliances with kings; in tributary nations, from which they 
drew both men and money; in fome troops raifed from among 
their own citizens; and in mercenary foidiers purclufed of 
neighbouring dates, without their being obliged to levy or 
exercife them, becaufe they were already well difciplined and 
inured to the fatigues of war; they making choice, in every 
country, of fuch foidiers as had the greated merit and reputa- 
tion. They drew from Numidia, a nimble, bold, impetuous, 
and indefatigable cavalry, which formed the principal drength 
of their armies; from the Balearian ifles, the mod expert 
flingers in the world; from Spain, a dout and invincible in- 
fantry; from the coafls of Genoa and Gaul, troops of known 
valour; and from Greece itfelf, foidiers fit for all the various 
operations of war, for the field or the garrifon, lor befieging 
or defending cities* 

In this manner the Carthaginians fent out at once powerful 
armies, compofed of foidiers which were the flower of all the 
armies in the univcrfe, without depopulating either their fields 
or cities by new levies; without fufpending their manufa&ures; 
or difturbing the peaceable artificer; without interrupting 
their commerce, or weakening their navy. By venal blood 
they pofleffed themfclves of provinces and kingdoms; and 
made -other nations the inflruments of their grandeur and 
-glory, with no other expence of their own, but their money; 
and even this furniflied from the traffic they carried on with 
foreign nations. 
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If the Carthaginians, in the courfe of a war, fuftained fome 
Ioffes, thefe were but as fo many foreign accidents, which only 
grazed, as it were, over the body of the ftate, but did not 
make a deep wound in the bowels or heart of the republic. 
Thefe Ioffes were fpeedily repaired, by fums ariflng out of a 
flourifhing commerce, as from a perpetual finew of war, by 
which the government was furniihcd with new fupplies for 
the purchafe of mercenary forces, who were ready at the firft 
fummons. And, from the vaft extent of the coafts which the 
Carthaginians poffeffed, it was eafy for them to levy, in a very 
little time, a fufficient number of failors and rowers for the 
working of their fleets, and to procure able pilots and ex- 
perienced captains to conduct them. 

But as thefe parts were fortuitoufly brought together, they 
did not adhere by any natural, intimate, or neceffary tie. No 
common and reciprocal intereft united them in fuch a man- 
ner, fo as to form a folid and unalterable body. Not one - 
individual in thefe mercenary armies wifhed fincerely the pro- 
fperity of the ftate. They did not a£t with the fame zeal, 
nor expofe themfelves to dangers with equal refolution, for a 
republic which they confidered as foreign, and which confe- 
quently was indifferent to them, as they would have done for 
their native country, whofe happinefs conftitutes that of the 
feveral members who compofe it. 

In great reverfes of fortune, the kings 1 in alliance with the 
Carthaginians might eafily be detached from their intereft, 
either by a jealoufy which the grandeur of a more powerful 
neighbour naturally gives; or from the hopes of reaping 
greater advantages from a new friend; or from the fear of 
being involved in the misfortunes of an old ally. 

The tributary nations, being impatient under the weight 
and difgrace of a yoke which had been forced upon their necks, 
greatly flattered themfelves with the hopes of finding one lefs 
galling in changing their mailers; or, in cafe fervitude was 
unavoidable, the choice was indifferent to them, as will ap* 
peaT from many inftances in the courfe of this hiilory. 

The mercenary forces, accuftomed to meafure their fidelity 
by the largenefs or continuance of their pay, were ever ready, 
on the leaft difeontent, or the flighted expe&ation of a more 
confiderable ftipend, to defert to the enemy with whom they 
had juft before fought, and to turn their arms againft thofe 
who had invited them to their afliftance. 


1 As Syj’hax and M&fiuUTj, 
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Thus the grandeur of the Carthaginians being fuftaiued 
only by theft foreign fupports, wasfhakcn to the very founda- 
tion when they were once taken away. And if, to this, fcher^ 
happened to be added an interruption of -their commerce, by 
which oniy they fubfifted, arifing from the lofs of a naval 
engagement, they imagined themfelves to be on the brink of 
ruin, and abandoned themfelves to defpondency and defpair* 
as was evidently feen at the end of the £rft Punic war. 

AriRotle, in the treatife where he (hews the advantages 
and defeats of the government of Carthage, finds no fault 
with its keeping up none but foreign forces*, it is therefore 
probable, that the Carthaginians did not fall into this pra&ice 
till a long time after. But the rebellions which harrafled 
Carthage in its later years, ought to have taught its citizens, 
that no miferies are comparable to ihofe of a government 
which is fupported only by foreigners; fince neither zeal, 
fecurity, nor obedience can be expefted from them. 

But this was not the cafe with the republic of Rome. A# 
the Romans had neither trade nor money, they were not able 
to hire forces, hi order to pufli on their conquefts with the 
fame rapidity as the Carthaginians: but then, as they pro- 
cured every thing from within themfelves; and as all the parts 
of the Rate were intimately united; they had furer refources 
in great misfortunes than the Carthaginians. And for this 
realon they ne\er once thought of fuing for peace after the 
battle of Cannae, as the Carthaginians had -done, in a leij im- 
minent danger. 

Tire Carthaginians had, befides, a body of troops, which was 
not very numerous, levied from among their own citizens; 
and this was a kind of fchool, in which the flower of their 
nobility, and thofe whofe talents and ambition prompted them 
to afpive to the fifft dignities, learned the rudiments of the 
art of war. From among thefe were fele£led aril the general 
officers, who were put at the head of the different bodies of 
their forces, and had the chief command in the armies. This 
nation was too jealous and fufpicious to employ foreign gene- 
rals. But they were not fo diftruRful of their own citizens 
as Rome and Athens; for the Carthaginians, at the fame time 
that they inveRed them with great power, did not guard a- 
gainft the abufe they might make of it, in order to opprefs 
their country. The command of armies was neither annual, 
nor limited to any time, as in the two republics above-men- 
tioned. Many generals held their: commiflions for a great 
number of years, either till the vfar or their lives ended; 
Voi,. I. R 
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though they were dill accountable to the commonwealth for 
their conduit; and liable to be recalled, whenever a real over- 
fight, a misfortune, or the fuperior intereft of a cabal, fur- 
nilhed an opportunity for it. 

SECTION VII. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

It cannot be faid that the Carthaginians renounced entirely 
the glory which refults from ftudy and knowledge. The 
Tending of Mafiniffa, fon of a powerful king*, thither for 
education, gives us room to believe, that Carthage was pro- 
vided with an excellent fchool. ® The great Hannibal, who 
in all refpe&s was an ornament to that city, was not unac- 
quainted with polite literature, as will be feen hereafter. 
n Mago, another very celebrated general, did as much honour 
to Carthage by his pen, a>s by his viftories. He wrote 
twenty-eight volumes upon husbandry, which the Roman 
fenate had in fuch efteem, that after the taking of Carthage, 
*vhen they prefented the African princes with the libraries 
founded there, another proof that learning was not entirely 
banifhed from Carthage, they gave orders to have thefe books 
tranflated into Latin f though Cato had before written books 
on that fubjelL ° There is ftill extant a Greek verfion of a 
treatife, drawn up by H anno in the Punic tongue, relating to 
a voyage he made, by order of the fenate, with a confiderable 
fleet round Africa, for the fettling of different colonies in that 
part of thfc world. This Hanno is believed to be more an- 
cient than that perfon of the fame name, who lived in the 
time of Agathocles. 

p Clitomachas, called, in the Punic language, Afdrubal, 
was a great philosopher. He fucceeded the famous Car- 
neades, whofe difciple he had been; and maintained in Athens 
the honour of the academic fell. £ Cicero fays, that he was 
a more fenfible man, and fonder of ftudy than the Carthagi- 

m Nepos in vita Anrtibaliu. n Cic. dc Orat. 1 i. n. 249 Phn. 1 . xvni. c. 3- 
o Volt dc Hift. Gr. 1 . iv. p Plut De Fort. Alex. p. 328. Diog. I.aert. m 
Glitom. 

* King^f the Maffylians in Afric. 

f Thefe books were writ by M^g 0 in the Pumc language, and tranflated 
into Greek by Caflius DiolrjFlius of Utaa, from whofe verflon we may pro- 
bably fuppofe the Latin was hiade. 

t Clitomachus, homo et acinus ut Pat ias, et valde fludiofus ac dchgcns*. 
Academ. Quaaft. L tv n. 98. 
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titans generally are. q He compofed feveral books, in one of 
which he drew a piece to confole the unhappy citizens of 
Caithage, who, by the ruin of their city, were reduced to 
11 a very. 

I might rank among, or rather place at the head of, th6 
writers who have adorned Africa with their compofitions, the 
celebrated Terence; himfelf being fingly capable of reflecting 
infinite honour on his country by the fame of his produdtions, 
if on this account, Carthage, the place of his birth, ought not 
to be lefs confidered as his country than Rome, where he 
was educated, and acquired that purity of ftyle, that delicacy 
and elegance, which have gained him the admiration of all 
fucceeding ages. r It is fuppofed that he was carried off when 
an infant, or at leaft very young, by the Numidians in their 
incurfioris into the Carthaginian territories; during the war 
carried on between thefe two nations, from the conclufion of 
the fecond, to the beginning of the third Punic war. He was 
fold a Have to Terentius Lucanus, a Roman fenator, who f 
after giving him an excellent education, gave him his liberty, 
and called him by his own name, as was then the cuftom. 
He was united in a very llridF friendftiip with the fecond 
Scipio Africanus and Laeiius; and it was a common tepoft at 
Rome, that he had the affiftance of thefe two great men in 
compofing his pieces. The poet, fo far from endeavouring 
to ftifie a report fo advantageous to him, made a merit of it. 
Onlv fix of his Comedies are extant. Some authors, accord- 
ing to Suetonius, the writer of his life, fay, that in his return 
from Greece, whither he had made a voyage, he loft a hun- 
dred and eighty comedies tranflated from Menander, and 
could nor fuvvive an accident which muft naturally afflidt him 
in a fcnfible manner; but this incident is not very well founded# 
However this be, he died in the year of Rome 594, under 
the confulfliip of Cneius Cornelius Dolabella, and M. Fulvius, 
aged thirty- five years, and confequentiy was born ahtto 560. 

It muft yet be confefied, notwithftanding all we have faid, 
that there ever was a great fcarcity of learned men in Car- 
thage, fince it fcarce furniftied three or four writers of reputa- 
tion in upwards of feven hundred years. Although the Car* 
tluginians held a correfpondence with Greece and the moft 
civilized nations, yet this did not excite them to borrow their 
learning, as being foreign to their views of trade and commerce# 
Eloquence, poetry, hiftory, feem to have befcn little known 
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ci Tufc. Quselt. 1. iij, n. 54. 


r Suet, in vit. Tercnt. 
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qtppng thetm A Carthaginian philofapher was confidered as 
^ fort of prodigy by the learned. What then would ai» af- 
tronomer or a geometrician have been thought? I know not 
in what reputation phyfic, which is fo advantageous to life, 
was at Carthage; pr the civil law* fo necefiary to fociety. 

As work* w wit were generally had in fo much difregard, 
the education of youth mull ueceflarily have been very im- 

S feQt and unpohihed* In Carthage, the ftudy and know- 
geof youth were for the mod part confined to writing, 
arithmetic, book-keeping, and the buying and felling goods; 
ip a word, to whatever rented to traffic. But polite learning, 
hiftory, and philofophy, were in little repute among them. 
Thefe were, in later years even prohibited by the laws, which 
exprefsjy forbid any Carthaginian to learn the Greek tongue, 
left it might qualify them for carrying on a dangerous cor- 
rcfpondence with the enemy,, either by letter or word oi 
mouth 

Now, what could be expected from fuch a caft of mind? 
Accordingly, there was never teen arfiong them, that elegance 
of behaviour, that eafe and complacency of manners, and 
thofe fentiments of virtue, which are generally the fruits of a 
liberal education in all civilized nations. The fmall number 
of great men which this nation has produced, mud therefore 
have owed their tqer it to the felicity of their genius, to the 
fingularity of their talents, and a long experience, without any 
great affiftanoe from inftruftion. Hence it was, that the 
mept of the greateft men of Carthage was folded by great 
failings, low vices, and cruel paffions; and it is rare to meet 
with any confpicuous virtue among them, without fome 
blemifhj with any virtue of a noble, generous, and amiable 
kind, and fupported by clear and lading principles, fuch as is 
every where found among the Greeks and Romans. The 
reader will perceive, that I here fpeak only of the heathen 
virtues, and agreeable to the idea which the Pagans enter- 
tained of them. 

I meet with as few iponuments of their (kill in arts of a 
lefs noble and necefiary kind, as painting and fculpture. I 1 

4 Fa 6 tum fenatus-confultum ne quis pojlea Carthaginicnfis aut literis Gracia 
aut fermoni ftuderet; ne aut loqui cum hofte, aut feribere fine interprete poffet. 
JuRin. 1. xx c. 5 . Juitin afcribes the reafou of this law, to a treafonabie cor- 
respondence between one Suniatus, a powerful Carthaginian, and Dionyfius 
the tyrant of Sicily; the former, by letters written in Greek, which afterwards 
fell into the hands of th* Carthaginians, having informed' t ! :e tyrant of the 
war dedgned againft him by his country; out of hatred to Hauno the geueral, 
to whom hfi was an jeneany. 
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find, indeed, that they had plundered the conquered nations 
©f a great many works m both* thefe kinds; but it does not 
appear that they themfelves had produced many. 

From what has been fatid, one eanriot help concluding, that 
traffic was the predominant inclination, ahd the peculiar cha- 
rafteriftic of the Carthaginians; that it forrfied, in a manner, 
the bafis of the ft ate, the foul of the commonwealth, and the 
grand fpring which gave rhotion to aH their enterprifes. The 
Carthaginians, in general, were fkilful merchants; employed 
wholly in traffic; excited ftrongly by the defire of gain, and 
efteeming nothing but riches; directing all flteir talents, and 
placing their chief glory in afnafling them, though, at the 
fame time, they fcarce k he# the ufe for which they were 
defigned, or how to ufe them ima noble or worthy manner. 


SECTION VIII. 


THE CHARACTER, MANNERS, AND QXJAI4T1E9 OF THE 
CARTHAGINIANS.. 

In the enumeration of the various qualities which Cicero 
affigns to different nations, as their diftinguiftiing chara&erif- 
tics, he declares that of the Carthaginians to be craft, (kill, 
addrefs, induftry, cunning, ealUditas; which doubtlefs appeared 
in war, but was fttll more conspicuous in the reft of their 
conduct; and this was joined to another ‘quality, that bears a 
very near relation to it* and is ftill lefs. reputable. Craft and 
cunning lead naturally, to lying, hypoerify, and breach of faith; 
and thefe, by accultoming the mind ihfenfibly to be lefs 
fcrupulous with regard to the choice of the means for compaf- 
fmg its ddigns, prepare it for the bafeft frauds and the molt 
perfidious actions. This was alfo ohe of the chara&eriftics of 
the Carthaginians f; and it was fo notorious, that to fignify 
any remarkable di/honeJ}y y it was ufual to call it Punic honour , 
fdcs Pimica; and to denote a knavijh , deceitful mind y no 
exprelficn was thought more proper and emphatical than this, 
a Carthaginian mind y Punicum ingenitum. 

An excefliye third, for, and an immoderate love of profit. 


* ‘Quatt volumus licet ipfi nos amemus, fatten nec numero HiTpanos, nee 
rpbore Gallos, nec calliditate Foenos, fed pietate ac religione, &c. omnes 
gentes nationcfqne foperavimus. De Aritfp. Refp. n. 1 9. 

f Carthagin rends frau'dulenti et men daces— multis et variis mCrcatorum ad- 
venarumque fermonibus ad fludnim fallendl quxltus cupiditate vocabantur. 
Cic. Orat. ii. in Hull. n. 94. 
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generally gave occafion, in Carthage, to the committing bafe 
and unjuft a&ions. One (ingle example will prove this. In 
the time of a truce, granted by Scipio, to the earneft entreaties 
of the Carthaginians, fame Roman veffels, being drove by a 
ftorm on the coaft of Carthage, were fcized by order of the 
fenate and people who could not fuffep fo tempting a prey 
to efcape them. They were refolved to get money, though 
the manner of acquiring it were ever fo fcandalous. f The 
inhabitants of Carthage, even in St. Auftin’s time, as that 
father informs us, (hewed, on a particular occafion, that they 
ft ill retained part of this charafteriftic. 

9 But thefe were not the only blemifhes and faults of the 
Carthaginians. They had fomething auftere and favnge in 
their difpofition and genius, a haughty and imperious air, a 
fort of ferocity, which in its firft (tarts, was deaf to either 
reafon or remonftrances, and plunged brutally into the utmolt 
exceffes of violence. The people, cowardly and groveling 
under apprehenfions, were fiery and cruel in their tranfports; 
at the fame time that they trembled under their magiftrates, 
they were dreaded in their turn by their miferable vaffiils. In 
this we fee fhfc difference which education makes between one 
nation and another. The Athenians, whofe city was always 
confidered as the centre of learning, were naturally jealous of 
their authority, and difficult to govern-, but Hill a fund of good 
nature and humanity made them compafftonate the misfortunes 
of others, and be indulgent to the errors of their leaders. 
Cleon one day dtffired the aflembly in which he prefided, to 
break up; becaufe as he told them he had a fa,crifjce to offer, 
and friends to entertain. The people only laughed at the 
requeft, and immediately feparated. Such a liberty, fays 
Plutarch, at Carthage, would have coft a man his life. 

1 Livy makes a like refledlion with regard to Tcrcntius 
Varro. That general, being returned to Rome after the battle 


s Plut. die ger. Rep. p. 799. t Lib. xxii. n. 61. 

* Magiftratus fenatum vocare, populus in curire veftibulo frcmerc, ne tanta 
ex oculis manibufque amitteretur prxda. Qonfenfum dX ut, &c. lav. L 
xxx. n. 24. 

t A mountebank had promifed the citizens of Carthage, to difeover to them 
their mod fee ret thoughts, in cafe they would come, on a day appointed, tu 
hear him. Being all met, he told them, they were defirous to buy cheap, 
and fell dear. Every man’s confcience pleaded guilty to the charge; and the 
mountebank was difmilTed with apphufe and laughter. Vili vultis emeie, et 
{.are vendere; in quo difto leviffimi icenici omnes tamen confcicntias invent- 
runt fuas, eique vera et tamen improvifa dicenti admirabdi fa v ore plauicrunt. 
S. Auguft. 1 . xiiL de Trinit c. 3, 
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of Cannae, which had been loft by his ill condu£t, was met by 
perfons of all orders of the ftate, at feme diftance from Rome; 
and thanked by them, for his not having defpaired of the 
commonwealth; who, fays the hiftorian, had he been a general 
of the Carthaginians, mult have exp£&ed the molt fevere' 
punifhment. Cut, Ji Carthagimenfium duftor fuiffet , nihil recti- 
fetndum fuppUcii foret . Indeed a court was eftablifhed at 
Carthage, where the generals were obliged to give an account 
of their conduS; and they all were made refponfible for the 
events of war. Ill fuccefs was puniftied there as a crime 
againft the ftate; and whenever a general loft a battle, he was 
almoft fure, at his return, of ending his life upon a gibbet, 
Such was the furious, cruel, and barbarous difpofition of the 
Carthaginians, who were always ready to flied the blood of 
their citizens as well as of foreigners. The unheard-of tortures,, 
which they made Regulus fufter, are a manifeft proof of this 
aflertion; and their hiftory will furnifti us with fuch inltances 
of it, as are not to be read without horror. 


PART SECOND. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CARTHAGINIANS, 

TThe interval of time between the foundation of ' Carthage 
and its ruin, included (even hundred years, and may be 
divided into two parts. The firft, which is much the longeft, 
and is leaft known, as is ordinary with the beginnings of all 
(fates, extends to the firft Punic war, and takes up five 
hundred and eighty- two years. The fecond, which ends at 
the dcftru&ion of Carthage, contains but an hundred and 
eighteen years. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE FOUNDATION OF CARTHAGE, AND ITS PROGRESS TILL 
THE TIME OF THE FIRST PUNIC WAR. 

Carthage, in Africa, was a colony from Tyre the mod 
renowned city at that time for commerce in the world. Tyre 
had long before tranfplanted another colony into that country, 
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which built Utica*, made famous by*, the death of the 
Second Cato, for this reafon is generally called Cato 
TJticenfis. 

Authors' efifaffree very much with regard to the era of the 
foundation of Carthage f . It is a difficult nutter* and not 
very material, to reconcile them; at leaft, agreeably to the phm 
laid down by me, it is fufficient to know, within a few years,- 
the time in which that city was built. 

u Carthage etfifted a little above feven hundred years. 

It was deftrored under the confulate of Cn. Lentulus, and 
L. Mummius, the 603d year of Rome, 3859th of the world* 
and 145 before Chrilt. The foundation of it may, therefore, 
be fixed at the year of world 3158, when Joafh was king of 
Judah, 98 years before the building of Rohte, and 846 before 
our Saviour. 

* The foundation of Carthage is aferibed to Elifa, a Tyrian 
prmccfs, better known by the name of DrIo. Ithobal, king of 
Tyre, and father of the famous Jezebel, called in feripture 
Ethbaal, was her great-grandfather. She married her near 
relation Acerbas, called, otherwife, Sicharbas and biclueus, 
an extremely rich prince, and Pygmalion, king of Tyre, was 
her brother. This prince, having put Sichreus to death, in 
order that he might have an opportunity to feize his immenfe 
treafures; Dido eluded the cruel avarice of her brother, by 
withdrawing fecretly with all her dead hufband’s pofil'f lions. 
After having long' wandered, fhe at laft landed on the coait 
of <he Medeterranean, in the gulf w'here Utica ftood, and 
in the country of Africa, properly fo called, difhnt almoft 
fifteen J miles from Tunis, fo famous, at this time, for its 

u »Liv. Epit. 1 . li. x Juftin. 1 . xY»i. c. 4, 5, 6, App. de belh> Pun. p. I. 
Strab. 1 . xvii. p. 832. Paterc. 1 . i. c. 6. 

* Utica ct Carthago ambae indytse, arnbas a Phoenicibus condi tns; ilk 
futo Catonis infignis, fiscc fuo. Pompon. Mel. c. 67. Uuca and Caithagc', 
both famous, and both built by Phoenicians; the firft renowned by Cato’s late, 
the laft by its own. 

f Our countryman Howel endeavours to reconcile the three different accounts 
of the foundation of Carthage, in the following manner. He lays, ilmt the 
town confiftcd of three parts, viz. C.othon, or the port aud buildings adjoining 
to it, which he fuppofes to have been fiilt built; Megara, built next, and, in 
refpedt of Cothoji called the New Town, or Karthada; and Byrfa, or the 
citadel, built laft of all, and probably by Dido. 

Cothon, to agree with Appiair, was built fifty years before the taking of 
Troy; Mcgara, to correfppnd with Eufebtu*, was built an hundred and ninety- 
four years later; Byrfa, to agree with Menander, cited by Joi'ephus, was? butlt 
an hundred and fixty-fix years after Megara. 

J 12, 0 Stadia. Strab. 2 . xiv. p. 687. 
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corfairs; and there fettled with her few followers, after having 
purchafed fonie lands from the inhabitants of tlie country *. 

Many of the neighbouring people, invited by the profpeft 
of lucre, repaired thither to fell to thefe foreigners the nc- 
cefiaries of life; and ihortly after incorporated thcmfelves with 
them. Thefe inhabitants, who had been thus gathered from 
different places, foon grew very numerous. The citizens of 
Utica confidering them as their countrymen, and as defeended 
from the fame common ftock, deputed envoys with very con- 
fiderable prefents, and exhorted them to build a city in the 
place where they had firft fettled. The natives of the country, 
from the efteem and refpedfc frequently fhewn to ftrangers, 
made them the hke offers. Thus all things confpiring with 
Dido's views, fhe built her city, which was appointed to pay 
an annual tribute to the Africans for the ground it ltootl upon} 
and called Carthada or Carthage, a name that in the Phoe- 
nician and Hebrew tongues, which have a great affinity, 
fignifies the New City. It is faid that when the foundations 
were dug, a horfe’s head was found, which was thought A 
good omen, and a preiage of the future warlike genius of that 
people %. 

This princefs was afterwards courted by Iarbas king of 
Getulia, and threatened with a war in cafe of refufal. Dido, 
who had bound herfelf by an oath not to confent to a 11: con d 
marriage, being incapable of violating the faith fhe had fworn 
to Sichxus, defired time for deliberation, and for appealing 
the manes of her firft hufband by facrifice. Having, therefore, 

4 Some authors fay, that Dido put a trick on the nanvrs, by defiring td 
purchafe of them, for her intended lettkment, only fo j'ui« h land a*> an ox’s 
lude would tnrompafs. '1 he requeft v\as thought too moderate to be domed. 
She then cut the hide into the fVn.«lleH thongs; and, wh'i them, cncoinpaflcd 
a large tradl of ground, on which Ihe built a cit.idd called Byrfa, fioni the 
hide. But this tale of the thong is generally exploded by the learned; vvha 
obferve, that the Hebrew word Bolra, which fignifies a fortification, 
gave rife to the Greek woid Byrfa, which ii the name of the citadel of 
Carthage. 

f Kaitha Hadath, or Hadtha. 

| Effoderc loco fignum, cpiod regia Juno 

Monfirarat, caput acris equi; nain fic forre hello 
Egregiam, et facile in vidi u per lecula gentem. 

Virg. JE11. 1 . i. vcr. 447. 
The Tyrians landing near this holy ground, 

And digging here, a prolperous omen found: 

From under earth a courfers head rhey drew, 

Their growth and future fortune to forefhew: 

This fated fign their foundrefs Juno gave, 

Of a foil fiuitlul, and a pcop’e heave. 


Dry debt* 
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ordered a pile to be raifed, {he afeended it; and drawing out 
a dagger (he had concealed under her robe, {tabbed herfelf 
with it 

Virgil has made a great alteration in this hiftory, by fuppof* 
ing that JEneas, his hero, was cotemporary with Dido, though 
there was an interval of near three centuries between the one 
and the other; the era of the building of Carthage being fixed, 
three hundred years lower than the deftruftion of Troy. This 
liberty is very cxcufable in a poet, who is not tied to the 
fcrupulous accuracy of an hiltorian; we admire, with great 
re a ion ^ the judgment he has (hewn in his plan, when to affeft 
the Romans the more, for whom he wrote, with his fubjeft, 
he has the art of introducing into it the implacable hatred 
which fubfifted between Carthage and Rome, and ingenioufly 
deduces the original of it from the very remote foundation of 
thofe two rival cities, 

Carthage, whofe beginnings, as we have obferved, were 
very weak, grew larger by infenfible degrees, where it wa& 
founded. But its dominion was not long confined to Africa, 
The inhabitants of this ambitious city extended their coiiquefts. 
into Europe, by invading Sardinia, feizing a great part of 
Sicily, and reducing almoft all Spain; and having fent power- 
ful colonies every where, they enjoyed the empire of the feas 
for more than fix hundred years; and formed a {late which was 
able to difpute pre-eminence with the greateft empires of the- 
world, by their wealth, their commerce, their numerous armies* 
{heir formidable fleets, and above all, by the courage and 
ability of their captains. The dates and circumftances of 
many of thefe conquefts are little known, l {hall take but a 
transient notice of them, in order to enable my readers to forn* 


♦ The ftory, as it is told more at large in Juftin. 1. xviii. c. 6. is this — Iarbas, 
king of the Mauritanians, fending for tcnt>f the principal Carthaginians, demand- 
ed Dido in niairiagc, threatening to declare war againft her in cafe of a refufal; 
the ambaflfadors being afraid to deliver the meffuge of Iaibas, told her, with 
Tunic honefty, that he wanted to have fomc perl'on fent him, who was capable 
of civilizing and polifhing hiinl'elf and his Africans; but that there was no pof* 
fibility of finding any Carthaginian, who would be wiling to quit his native 
place and kindred, for the converfation of Barbarians, Who were a$ favage aa 
the wildeft beafts. Here the queen with indignation interrupting them, and 
aflcmg, if they were not albamed to refute living m any manner, which might 
be beneficial to their country, to which they owed even their lives? They then 
delivered the king’s meffage; and bad her fet them a pattern and facnfice her-, 
fclf to her country’s welfare. Dido being thus enfnared, called on Sithaus 
with tears and lamentations, and anfwered that (he would go where the fate 
of her city called her. At the expiration of three months, file aicended the fatal 
pile; and with her laft breath told the fpedlators, that ihe was going to hqr 
huibrtruias they had ordered her* 
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fome idea of the countries, which will be often mentioned in 
the courfe of this hiftory, 

CONQUESTS OF THE CARTHAGINIANS IN AFRICA* 

y The firft wars made by the Carthaginians, were to freo 
themfelves from the annual tribute which they had engaged 
to pay the Africans, for the land thefe had permitted them to 
fettle in. This cohduft does them no honour, as the fettlc- 
ment was granted them, upon condition of their paying at 
tribute. One would be apt t;o imagine, that they were 
defirousof covering the obfcurity of their original, by abolith- 
ing this proof of it. But they were not lucceisfuf on thifr 
occafion* The Africans had juftice on their fide, and they 
profpered accordingly, the war being terminated by the 
parent of the tribute. 

z The Carthaginians afterwards carried their arms again ft 
the Moors and Numidians, and won conquetts from both. 
Being now emboldened by thefe happy fuccefles, they fhook 
off entirely the tribute which gave them fo much uneafmefs *, 
and poflefled themfelves of a great part of Africa. 

a About this time there arofc * a great diiputc between 
Carthage and Cyrene, on account of their refpc&ive limits. 
Cyrene was a very powerful city, fitiuted on the Mediterra- 
nean, towards the greater Syrtis, and had been built by Battus 
the Lacedemonian. 

It was agreed on each fide, that two young men (hould fet 
out at the fame time, from either city; and that the place of 
their meeting {hould be the common boundary of both Hates. 
The Carthaginians (thefe were two brothers named Philami) 
made the molt hade; and their antagoiiifls pretending that foul- 
play had been ufed and that thefe two brothers above-men- 
tioned, had fet out before the time appointed, refufed to Hand 
to the agreement, unlefs the two brothers, to remove all 
fufpicion of their unfair dealing, would con Cent to be buried 
alive in the place where they had met. They acquiefced with 
the propofal, and the Carthaginians creeled, on that fpot, two 
altars to their memories, and paid them divine honours in 
their city; and from that time, the place was called the altars 

y Juftin, 1. xix. c. I. z Juftin. 1. xit. c. a. 

a Sallufl. de bello Jugurth. n. 77 . Valer. Max. 1. v. c. 6 . 

* Afri compulli ftipendiuin urbis cowlttuc Carthaginicnlibus remitter^. 
Juftin. 1. nix u 3 . 
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of the Phikeni, Arfe Philaenorum *, and ferved as the boun- 
dary of the Carthaginian empire, which extended from thence 
to the pillars of Hercules.. 

CONQUESTS OF TIIE CARTHAGINIANS IN SARDINIA, & C. 

History does not inform us exactly, either of the time 
when the Carthaginians entered Sardinia* or of the. manner 
they got poft’effion of it. b This ifland was of great ufe to- 
them; and, during all their wars (applied them abundantly 
with prpvifions. It is feparated from Corfica by a ftrait of 
about three leagues- over. The metropolis of the louthem and 
flioft fertile part of it, was Caralis, or Calaris, now called 
Cagliari. On the arrival of the Carthaginians, the natives 
withdrew to the mountains in the northern parts of the ifland, 
which are almoft inacceflible,. and whence the enemy could 
Hot diflodge them. 

The Carthaginians feized likewife on the Baleares, now 
lulled Majorca and Minorca. Port Magon, in the latter ifland, 
was lb called from Mago, a Carthaginian general, who firft 
made ufe o£ and fortified it. c It is not known who this Mago^ 
Was; but it is very probable that he was Hannibal’s brother. 
This harbour is, at this day, one of the moil confiderable in 
the Mediterranean. 

d Thefe ifles furnifhed the Carthaginians with the moll 
expert (lingers in the .world, who did them great fervice in. 
battles and fieges. They flung large (tones of above a pound 
Weight; and fometimes threw leaden bullets f with fo much 
violence, that they would pierce even the ftrongeft helmets, 
fields, and cuirafles; and were fo dextrous in their aim, that 
they fcarce ever miffed the blow. The inhabitants of thefe 
iflands were accuitomed from their infancy, tc. handle the flings 
for which purpofe their mothers placed, on the bougli of a 
high tree, the piece of bread defigrted for their children’s 
breakfaft, who were not allowed a morfel, rill they had 

b Strab. I. v. p. 224. Diod. 1 . v. p. 296. c Liv. 1 . xxviii. n. 37. 
d Diod. 1 . v. n. 298. and 1 . xix. p. 742. Liv. loco citato. 

* Thefe pillars were riot Handing in Strabo’s time. Some geographers think 
Arcadia to be the city which was anciently called Philsenorum Ara;; but 
others believe it was Naina or l ain, fit u ate d a little weft of Arcadia, in the 
gulf of Sidra. 

f Liquefcit excufla glans'funda, et attritu aeris, velut igne, diftillat. 1. e . 
The ball, when thrown from the fling, diilblves; and, by the frivSiion of the air,, 
runs a* if it was melted by fire. Seucc. Nat. Quaeft. 1. ii. c. 57. 
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brought it down with their (lings. , e From this practice theft 
illands were called Baleares and Gymnafiae by the Greeks^ 
becaufe the inhabitants ufed to exercift themfclves fo early in 
flinging of (tones f. 


CONQUESTS OF THE CARTHAGINIANS IN SPAIN. 

Before I enter on the relation of thefe conqucfts, I believe 
it will be proper to give my readers fome idea of Spain. 

f Spain is divided into three parts, Ikctica, Lufitania, 
Tarraconia. 

Boetica, fo called from the river Boetis g was the fouth?rn 
divition of it, and comprehended the prefent kingdom of 
Granada, Anduhifia, part of New Caftile, and Eli remad urn, 
Cadiz, called by the ancients Gadcs and Gadira, is a town 
fituated in a fmall illand of the lame name, on the weltern 
coaft of Andalufia, about nine leagues from Gibraltar. h It is 
well known that Hercules extending his conquefls to this 
place, halted, from the iuppofition that he was come to the 
extremity of the world. He here erected two pillars, as mo- 
numents of his victories, purfuant to the cuftom of that age. 
The place has always retained the name, though time has quite 
deftroyed thefe pillars. Authors are divided in opinion, with 
regard to the place where thefe pillars were erecaed. 1 Boetica 
was the mod fruitful, the wealthier!, and moll populous part 
of Spain. It contained two hundred cities, and was inhabited 


e Strab. 1 . iii.p. 167. f Cluvcr. 1 . ii. c. 2. g Guadalquivir, 
h Strab. 1 . iii.p. 171. i Ibid, p. 139 — 142. 

f Bochart derives the name of thefe illands Irora two Phoenician words, 
Baal-jare, or mafter in the art of flinging l his ftrengthci-. the authority of 
Strabo, viz. that the inhabitants learnt their art from the PI uoemcians, who 
Were once their mafters. 'Z<p£\/}oyr i r*t y.\ y6vreu~—t$0TW Qomms Knmrfcdv 

rii vuVaw?. And this is ftill more probable, when we confnler that both tnc 
Hebrews and Phoenicians excelled in this art. The Balcarian flings would annoy 
mi enemy either near at hand, or at a diflance. Every flingcr earned three of 
them in war. One hung from the iu*k, .1 iecond from the waift, and a third 
was carried in the hand. To this give ine leave to add two more observations, 
foreign indeed to the prefent purpofe, but relating to thefe uiands, which i 
hope will not be unintcrtaining to the reader. 'Ihe firft is, that thefe lilands 
were once fo infefted with rabbit*?, that the inhabitants of them applied to 
Roiqe, either for aid again ft them, or otherwife defirc new habitations, sx£«;i« 
Xifffai yur(i vmr ruv %ua>v noruv, thofe creatures having ejedted them out of their 
old ones. Vide Strab. Pliny. 1 . vni. c. 55. The fecond obfervation is, that; 
thefe iflanders were not only expert {lingers, but likewile excellent fwimmers; 
which they are to this day, by the teftimony of our countryman Biddulph, who*, 
hi his Travels, informs us, that being becalmed near thefe illands, a worn*!* 
Twain to him out of one of (hem, with a baiket of fruit to DdU 
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by the Turdetani, or Turduli. On the banks of the Bcetis 
flood three large cities, Caftulo towards the fource, Corduba 
lower down, the native place of Lucan and the two Seneca’s; 
laftly, Hifpalis k . Lufitania is bounded on the weft by the 
ocean, on the north by^he river Durius l , and on the fouth 
by the river Anas m .. Between thefe two rivers is the Tagus. 
Lufitania was what is now called Portugal, with part of Old 
tind New Caftile. 

Tarraconia comprehended the reft of Spain, that is, the 
kingdoms of Murcia and Valentia, Catalonia, Arragon, 
Navarre, Bifcay, the Afturias, Gallicia, the kingdom of 
Leon, and the greateft part of the two Caftiles. Tarraco n , a 
very confiderablc city, gave its name to that part of Spain. 
Pretty near it lay Barcino °. Its name makes it conje&ured, 
that it was built, by Barcha, father of the great Hannibal. The 
moft renowned nations of Tarraconia, were the Celtiberi, 
beyond the river lberus p ; the Cantabri, where Bifcay now 
lies*, the Carpetani, whofe capital was Toledo; the Ovitani, 
&c. 

Spain, abounding with mines of gold and filvcr, and peopled 
with a martial race of men, had fufficient to excite both the 
avarice and ambition of the Carthaginians, who were more of 
a mercantile than of a .warlike difpofition, even from the genius 
and conftitution of their republic. They doubtlefs knew that 
their Phoenician anceltors, as q Diodorus relates, taking ad- 
vantage of the happy ignorance of the Spaniards, with regard 
to tlie immenfe riches which were hid in the bowels of their 
lands, firft took from them thefe precious treafures in exchange 
for commodities of the loweft value. They likewiie forefaw, 
that if they could once fubdue this country, it would furnilh 
them abundantly with well-difcipiincd troops for the conqueft 
of other nations, as actually happened. 

r The occafion of the Carthaginians firft landing in Spain, 
was to aftift the inhabitants of Cadiz, who were invaded by 
the Spaniards. That city as well as Utica and Carthage, was 
a colony of Tyre, and even more ancient than either of them. 
The Tyrians having built it, eftablifhed there the worfhip of 
Hercules*, and ere&ed in his honour a magnificent temple, 
which became famous in after ages. The fuccefs of this firft 
expedition of the Carthaginians, made them defirous of carrying 
their arms into Spain. 

k Seville.’ 1 Duero. m Guadiana. n Tarragona. 

p-Uar< > Inna. p Ebro. q Lib. v.p. $U, 

r Juiim. 1. xj:v c 5 J^iwd. 1. v. p. 3CD. 
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It is not exa&ly known, in what period they entered *Spain* 
toor how far they extended their firft conqucfts. It is piobable 
that thefe were flow in the beginning, as the Carthaginians 
had to do with very warlike nations, who defended themfelvcs 
with great refolution and courage. Nor could they ever 
have accomplifhed their defign, as * Strabo obferves, had the 
Spaniards, united in a body, formed but one Hate, and mutu- 
ally affifted one another, But as every canton, every people 
were entirely detached from their neighbours, and had not 
the leaft correfpondenc^ with them, the Carthaginians were 
forced to fubdue them one after another. This circumftance* 
occafipned, on one hand, their ruin; and on the other, pro- 
tracted the war, and made the conquefts of the country much 
tnore difficult *; accordingly it has been obferved, that though 
Spain was the firft province which the Romans invaded on the 
continent, it was the laft they fubJued f; and was not entirely 
fubjefted to their power, till after having made a vigorous' 
oppofition for upwards of two hundred years. 

it appears from the accounts given by Polybius and Livy, 
of the wars of Hamilcar, Afdrubal, and Hannibal in Spain, 
which will foon be mentioned; that the arms of the Carthagi- 
nians had not made any confiderable progrefs in that country, 
till this period, and that the greateft part of Spain was then 
unconquered. But in twenty years time they completed the 
conqueft of almoft the whole country. 

1 At the time that Hannibal fet out for Italy, all the coaft 
of Africa, from the Philcenorum Ane, by the great Syrtis, to 
the pillars of Hercules, was fubject to the Carthaginians. 
Palling through the ftraits, they had conquered all the weftern 
coaft of Spain, along the ocean, as far as the Pyrenean hills. 
The coaft .which lies on the Mediterranean, had been almoft 
wholly fubdued; by them; and it was there they had built 
Carthagena; and they were maftqrs of all the country, as far 
as the river Iberus, which bounded their dominions. Such 
was, at that time, the extent of their empire. In the centre 
of the country, fome nations had indeed held out againft all 
their efforts, and could not be fubdued by them. 


6 Lib. iii. p. 158. t Polyb, 1. iii. p. 191. 1. i. p. 9. 

* Such a divifion of Britain retarded, and at the lime time facilitated 
the conqueft of it to the Romans. Dum fmguli pugnant univerfi vincuntur. 
Tacit. 

t Hifpania prima Romanis inita Provinciarum qnje quideni continent^ fint. 
foilrcnv omnium pcrdouiita eft. Liv. 1. ativiu. n. 12. 
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CONGESTS OF THE CARTHAGINIANS IN SICILY. 

The wars which the Carthaginians carried on in Sicily are 
more known. I (hall here relate thofe which were waged 
from the reign of Xerxes, who firft prompted the Carthagi- 
nians. to carry their arms into Sicily, till the firft Punic war. 
This takes up near two hundred and twenty years, viz . from 
the year of the world 3520 to 3738. At the breaking out of 
thefc wars, Syracyfe, the moll confiderablc as well as molt 
powerful city of Sicily, had invefteA Gelon, Hiero, and 
Thrafybulus, three brothers who fucceeded one another, 
with a fovereign power. After their deaths, a democracy 
or popular government was eftabliQied in that city, and fub- 
fifted above fixty year6. From this time the two Dionytius’s, 
Timoleon and Agathocles, bore the fway in Syracufe. Pyr- 
rhus was afterwards invited into Sicily, but he kept poffcflion 
of it only a few years. Such was the government of Sicily 
during the wars of which 1 am going to treat. They will 
give us great light with regard to the power of the Carthagi- 
nians, at the time that they began to be engaged in war with 
thvj Romans. 

Sicily is the large ft and moll confiderable iflaml in the 
Mediterranean. It is of a triangular form, and for that reafon 
was called Trinacria and T^jquetra. The eaftern fide, which 
faces the Ionian or Grecian fea, extends from Cape Pachinum 
u toPelorum*. The moil celebrated cities on this coaft are 
Syracufe, Tauromenium, and Mefiana. The northern coaft, 
which looks towards Italy, reaches from Cape Pelorum to 
Cape Lilybaeum y . The molt noted cities on this coaft are 
Myke, Hymcra, Panormus, Eryx, Motya, Lilybaeum. The 
fouthern coaft, which lies oppofite to Africa, extends from 
Cape Lilybaeum to Pachynum. The moft remarkable cities 
on this coaft are Selinus, Agrigentum, Gela, and Camarina. 
This ifland is ieparated from Italy by a (trait, which is about 
a mile and a half over, and called the Faro, or Strait of Medina. 
z The pafiage from Lilybaeum to Africa is about 1500 fur- 
longs, that is, about feverity-five leagues. 

a The period in which the Carthaginians firft carried their 
arms into Sicily is not exactly known. All we are certain of 
is, that they were already poflefled of fome part of it, at the 

u Paffaio. x 11 Tart). y Cape Breo. z Strabo, 1. vi p. 267 . 

a A. M. A.l'aith. *4*. Rome, 245. Ant. J. C. 503. Poljtb. 1 . iii* 
p. ^45, i*t fcq LvJ:l Ciohu*. 
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time that they entered into a treaty with the Romans; the 
fame year that the kings were expelled, and confuls appointed 
in their room, viz . twenty-eight years before Xerxes invaded 
Greece. This treaty, which is the firlt we find mentioned 
to have been made between thefe two nations, fpeaks of A- 
frica and Sardinia as poflefled by the Carthaginians; whereas 
the conventions, with regard to Sicily, relate only to thofe 
parts of the iiland which were fubjed to them. By this 
treaty it is exprefsly ftipulated, that neither the Romans nor 
their allies (hall fail beyond the Fair Promontory which was 
very near Carthage; and that fuch merchants, as fhall refort 
to -his city for traffic, (hall pay only certain duties as are 
fettled in it b . 

It appears by the fame treaty, that the Carthaginians Were 
particularly careful to exclude the Romans from all the coun- 
tries fubjeft to them; as well as from the knowledge of what 
was tranfa&ing in them: as though the Carthaginians, even 
at that time, took umbrage at the rifing power of the Ro- 
mans; and already harboured in their brealts the iecret feeds 
of the jealoufy and diffidence, that were one day to burit out 
in long and cruel wars, and which nothing could extinguifti 
but the ruin of one of the contending powers; fo fierce were 
their mutual hatred and animofity* 

c Some years after the conclusion of this firft treaty, the 
Carthaginians made an alliance with Xerxes king of Perfia*. 
This prince, who aimed at nothing lefs than the total extir- 
pation of the Greeks, whom he confidered as his irreconcile* 
able enemies, thought it would be impoffible for him to fuc- 
ceed in his enterprife, without the affiltance of Carthage, 
whofe power made it formidable even at that time. The 
Carthaginians, who always kept in view the defign they en- 
tertained of feizing upon the remainder of Sicily, greedily 
fnatchcd the favourable opportunity which now prefented it- 
felf for their completing the reduction of it. A treaty was 
therefore concluded; whereby the Carthaginians were to in- 
vade, with all their forces, thofe Greeks who were fettled in . 
Sicily and Italy, during which Xerxes fhould march in perfoft 
againft Greece itfelf. 


b Polyb. 1 . iil. p. 246 . c A. M. 3520. Ant. J. C. 484. Diod. 1 . xi. 

p. i, 16, et la. 

* The rcafon of this reftraint, according to Polybius, was* the unwillingneft 
of the Carthaginians to let the Romans have any knowledge of the countries 
which lay more to the fouth, in order that this enterprifing people might i»of. 
hear of their fertility. Polyb. 1 . ixi. p- M7- Gromov, 
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The preparations for this war laded three years. The 
land-army amounted to.no lefs than three hundred thoufand 
ipen. The fleet confiiled of two thoufand (hips of war, and 
upwards of three thoufand fmall veflels of burden. Hamil- 
C 4 V t the moft experienced captain of his age, failed from 
Carthage with this formidable army. He landed at Palermo 
and, alter refrefliing his troops, he marched againft Hymera, 
a cily not far diftant from Palermo, and laid fiege to it. 
Theron, who commanded in it, facing himfdf very much 
liraitened, fent to Gelon, who had poflefled himfelf of Syra- 
eufe. He flew immediately to his relief, with fifty thoufand 
foot, and five thoufand horfe. His arrival infufed new 
courage into the beiicged, who, from that time, made a very 
vigorous defence. 

Gelon was an able warrior, and excelled in flratagems. 
A courier was brought to him, \vho had been difpatehed 
from Selinuntum with a letter for Hamilcar, to inform him 
of the day when he might expert the cavalry, whicli he had 
demanded of them. Gelon drew out an equal number of hi* 
own, and fcut them from his camp about the time agreed on. 
Thefe being admitted into the enemy^s camp, as coming from 
Selinuntum, rufhed upon Hamilcar, killed him, and fet fire 
to his (hips. In this critical conjun&ure, Gelon attacked, 
with all his forces, the Carthaginians, who at firft made a 
gallant refinance. Bnt when the news of their general’s 
death was brought them, and rhey faw ail their fleet in a blaze* 
thtwr courage failed them, and they fled. And now a dread- 
ful flaughter eni’ued; upwards of an hundred and fifty thou- 
fand being fluin. The reft of the army, having retired to a 
place where they were in want of every thing, c^uld not 
make a long defence, and fo were forced to furrender at dif- 
cretion. This battle was fought the very day of the famous 
adiion of Thermopyke, in which three hundred Spartans f, 
with the facrifice of their lives, diiputed Xerxes’s entrance 
into Greece. 

When the fad news vras brought to Carthage, of the entire 
defeat of the army* conllernatiou, grief, and defpair, threw 
the whole city into iuch : a confufion and alarm as are not to- 
be exprefl'ed. It was imagined that the enemy was already 
at the gates. The Carthaginians, in great reverfes of fortune, 

• This city is called in Latin Panormous. 

f Betides the 300 Spartan*, the Theftians, a people of Baeotia, fo the nurr^ 
her. of 700, fought and died w Ith Leuniddi., ui thL memorable batde* Heroic 
i. vn, c. aoi — a 2 2. . 
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always loft their courage, and funk into the oppofite extreme. 
Immediately they font a deputation to Gelon, by which they 
defired ptace upon any terms, fie heard their envoys with 
great humanity. The complete vidfory he had gained, fo fa t 
from making him haughty and untra&able, had only in- 
creafed his modcfty and clemency even towards the enemy. 
He therefore granted them a peace, upon no other condition, 
than their paying two thoufand # talents towards the expencd 
of the war. He likewife required them to build two tem- 
ples, where the treaty of this peace lhould be depofited, and 
txpofod at all times to public view. The Carthaginians did 
not think this a dear pur chafe of a peace, that was fo abso- 
lutely neceflary to their affairs, and which they hardly durll 
hope for. Gilgo, the foil of Hamilcar, purfuant to the un~ 
juii luftom of the Carthaginians, of afenbing to the general 
tl*e ill fuccefs of a war, and making him fuffer for it, was 
pun idled for his father's misfortune, and fent into baniihmcnt. 
lie paffed the remainder of his days at Selinuntum, a city of 
Sicily. 

Gelon, on his return to Syracufe, convened the people, 
and invited all the citizens to appear under arms. He him- 
felf entered the aflembly, unarmed and without his guards, 
and there gave an account of the whole conduct of his life. 
Mis fpeech met with no other interruption, but the public 
tellimonics which were given him of gratitude and admiration. 
So far front being treated as a tyrant and the oppreffor of his 
country's liberty, he was con fide red as its benefadlor and de- 
liverer; all, with an unanimous voice, proclaimed him king; 
and the crown was bellowed, after his death, on his two 
brothers. 

d After the memorable defeat of the Athenians before 
Syracufe, where Nicias periflied with his whole fleet; the 
Segellatis, who had declared in favour of the Athenians a- 
gainlt the Syracufans, fearing the refentment of their enemies, 
and being attacked by the inhabitants of Selinuntum, implored 
the aid of the Carthaginians, and put themfclves and city 
under their protection. The laft mentioned people debated 
fome time, what courfe it would be proper for them to take, 
the affair meeting with great difficulties. On one hand, the 
Canhaginians were very defirous to peflefs themfclves of a 

d A. M. 35 Q 3 . A. Carih. 434. Rome, 336. A 1st. J. C.412. Died. I. 
xii’. j». x '19 — A. 1,9. — 1S6. 

* . vJ» Atcic lilver to Dr. Uanuri, . J3. coiiff ^ucf.l 1 / 

ru? is £ 4:2^ 
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city which by fo convenient for them; on the other, they 
dreaded the power and forces of Syracufe, which had fo late- 
ly cut to pieces a numerous army of the Athenians; and be- 
come, by fo fhining a vidlory, more formidable than ever. 
At laft, the luft of empire prevailed, and the Segeftans were 
promifed fuccours- 

The conduft of this war was committed to Hannibal, who 
had been in veiled with the higheft dignity of the ftate, being 
one of the Suftetes^ He was graudfou to Hamiicar, who 
had been defeated by Gelon, and killed before Himera; and 
foil to Gifgo, who had been condemned to exile. He left 
Carthage,, fired with a defire of revenging his family and 
country, and of wiping away the difgrace of the laft defeat. 
He had a very great army as well as fleet under his command. 
He landed at a place called the Well of Litybaum^ which gave 
its name to a city, afterwards built on the fame fpot. His 
firlt enterprife was the (icge of Selinuntum. The attack and 
defence were equally vigorous, the very women (hewing »t 
refolution and bravery above their fex. The city, after mak- 
ing a long refiftance, was taken by ftorm, and the plunder of 
it abandoned to the fnldiers. The vidtor exercifed the molt 
horrid ciuelties, without {hewing the leaft regard either to 
age or fcx. He permitted fuch inhabitants as had fled, to 
continue in the city after it had been difrnan'tled; and to till 
the lands, on condition of their paying a tribute to the Car- 
thaginians. This city had been built two hundred and 
foity-two years. 

Hymcra, which was next befieged by Hannibal, and like- 
wife taken by ftorm, and more cruelly treated than Selinun- 
Uim, was entirely razed, two hundred and forty years from 
its foundation. He forced three thoufand prifoners to un- 
dergo all kinds of ignominy and p uni (laments, and at laft 
murdered them on the very fpot where his grandfather had 
been killed by Gclon’s cavalry; to appeafe and iiitisfy his 
manes, by the blood of th< fe unhappy viftims. 

Thele expeditions being ended, Hannibal returned to Car- 
thage, on which occafion the whole city came out to meet him, 
and received him amidft the mod joyful acclamations. 

f Thefe fuccefles re-inflamed the defire, and revived the 
defign which the Caithaginians had ever entertained, of get- 
ting pofleflion of all Sicily. Three year& after, they appointrd 
Hannibal their general a fecond time; and ou his pleading: 


£Dio& L xiii. p. 101—203. 106 — air. 216—231. 
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his great age, and refufing tht command of this war, they 
gave him for lieutenant, Imilcon, fon of Han no, of the fame 
family. The preparations for this war were equal to the 
great defign which the Carthaginians had formed. The fleet 
and army were foon ready, and fet out for Sicily. The 
number of their forces, according to Timaeus, amounted to 
above fix fcore thoufand; and, according to Ephorus, to three 
hundred thoufand men. The enemy on their fide had put 
themfelves in a poflure of defence, and weie prepared to 
give the Carthaginians a warm reception. The Syracufans 
had fent to all their allies, in older to levy forces among 
them; and to all the cities of Sicily, to exhort them to txeit 
themfeives vigoroufly in defence of their liberties. 

AgrigerVttim expected to feel the firft fury of the enemv. 
This city was prodigioully rich * r and ftrongly fortified. It 
was fituuted, as were Hyinera and Selinuntum, on that coa(t 
of Sicily, which faces Africa. Accordingly, Hannibal opened 
the campaign with the fiege of this city. Imagining that it 
was impregnable except on one fide, he turned his whole 
force that way. He threw up banks and terrafles as high as 
the walls; and made ufe, on this occafion, of the rubbifli and 
fragments of the tombs ftanding round the city, which he 
had demolifhed for* that purpofe. Soon after, the plague 
Jnfe&ed the army, and fwept away a great number of the 
foldiers, and the general himfelf. The Carthaginians inter- 
preted this difafter as a putiifhment inflicted by the gods, 
who revenged in this manner the injuries done to the dead, 
w r hofe glioits many fancied they had feen ftalking before 
them in the night. No more tombs were therefore de- 
nioliflied; prayers were ordered to be made according to the 
practice of Carthage; a child was facriliecd to Saturn, in 


* The very fcpulchral monument* fhewed the magnificence and luxury rf 
this city, thiy being adorned with fiatue^of blrcta and hoi IV s. But the wraith 
'ind bomulhii generofity of Gelliar, ouc of its inhabitants, is almoil incredible. 
Ho entertained the people, witf?U pedlaries and feafts, and during a famine, 
prevented the citizens from dying with hunger, he gave portions to poor 
.'.uidens, and refeued the unfortunate from want and defp.ur; he had bmlt 
Ii les in the citv and the country, purpofely for th<“ accommodation of ftran- 
ger>, whom he ufually difimfled with handforu* prefents. Five hundred Ihip- 
wrecked citizens of Gtla, applying to him, wt re bountifully relieved; and 
every man fupplitd with a cloak and a coat out of his wardrobe. Died. 1. xn*. 
Vahr. Max. i. iv. c. ult. Jimpedocles the philofopher, horn in Agrigentum, 
has a memorable laying concerning his tcllovv*citizcns; That the Agrigoutines 
lquandeied their money Jo exedlively every day, as if they expcdled it could 
never be exhaufted; and limit with iuch folidity and magnificence, as if they 
fought they fhould live for ever. 
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compliance with a moft inhumanly-fuperftitious cuftom; 
and many vi&ims were thrown into the fea in honour of 
Neptune. 

The befieged, who* at firft had gained feveral advantages* 
were at laft fo prefled by famine, that all hopes of relief 
feeming defperate, they refolved to abandon the city. The 
following night was fixed on for this purpofe. The reader 
will naturally image to himfclf the grief with which thefe 
miferable people mud be feized, on their being forced to 
leave their houfes, rich poffeflions, and their country, but 
life was {till dearer to them than all thefe. Never was a 
more melancholy fpe&acle feen. To omit the reft, a crowd 
of women, bathed in tears, were feen dragging after them 
their helplefs infants, in order to fecure them from the brutal 
fury of the vi£tor. But the moft grievous chreumftance was 
the neceflity they were under of leaving behind them the 
aged and fide, who were unable either to fly or to make the 
leaft iefiftance. The unhappy exiles arrived at Gela, which 
was the neareft city in their way, and there received all the 
comforts they could expe£t in the deplorable condition fo 
which they were reduced. 

In the mean time Imilcon entered the city, and murdered 
^11 who were found in it. The plunder was immenfely rich, 
and fuch as might be expe&ed from one of the mcfl opulent 
cities of Sicily, which contained two hundred thouf md in- 
habitants, and had • never *been befieged, nor confequently 
pluridercd before. A numberlefs multitude of pi&ures, vafi-s, 
and ftatues of all kinds were found here, the citizens having 
an exquifite tafte for the polite arts. Among other curiofites, 
was the famous bull # of Phalaris, which was fent to Carthage. 

The fiege of Agrigentum had laded eight months. Imil- 
con made his forces take up their winter-quarters in it, to 
give them the necefiary refrefhmentj and left this city, after 
laying it entirely in ruins, in the beginning of the fpring. 
He afterwards befieged Gela, and took it, notwithftanding 
the fuccours which were brought by Dionyfius the tyrant, 
who had feized upon the government of Syracufe. Imilcon 
ended the war by a treaty with Dionyfius. The articles of 
it were, that the Carthaginians, befides their ancient acquifi- 
tions in Sicily, fiiculd dill poffefs the country of the Sicaniansf, 

* This bull, with other Spoils, here taken, was afterwards reftored to tl^e 
Agrigeutines by Scipio* wjieij he took Carthage, in the third Punic war, 
Cic. 1 . iv. in Vcrrem. c. 33. 

f The Sicanians and Sicilians were ancient fy two diftinlt people. 
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Selinuntum, Agrigcntum, and Ilymcra; as likewife that of 
Gcla and Camarina, with leave for the inhabitants to refkie 
in their refpe£live difinantled cities, on condition of their 
paying a tribute to Carthage: that the Leonttnes, the Mefle- 
nians, and all the Sicilians fhould retain their own laws, and 
prefeive their liberty and independence: laftly, that the Syra- 
cufans fhould ftijl continue fubjedt to Dionylius. After this 
treaty was concluded, Imilcon returned to Carthage, where 
the plague ftill made dreadful havoc. 

s Dionyfius had concluded the late peace with the Cartha- 
ginians, in nb other view but to get time to eflablifh his new 
authority, and make the neceffary preparations for the war, 
which he meditated ngainft them. As he was very fen Able 
how formidable thofe people were, he ufed his titmoil en- 
deavours to enable himfclf to invade them with fucrefs; and 
his defign was wonderfully well feconded by the zeal of his 
fubjedls. The fame of this prince, the ftrong defire he had 
to dillinguifli himfelf, the charms of gain, and the profpeft 
of the rewards which he prom i fed thofe who fhould (hew 
the greateft induftry; invited, from all quarters, into Sicily, 
the mod able artifls and workmen at that time in the world. 
All Syracufe now became in a manner a common work-fhop, 
in every part of which men were feen making fwords, hel- 
mets, (nields, and military engines; and in preparing all 
things neceflary for building fhips and fitting out fleets. The. 
invention of five benches of oars, or qulnque rentes^ wis at 
that time very recent, for, till then, only tnree Jl lud been 
ufed. Dionyfius animated the workmen by his prefence, 
and by the applaufes he gave, and the bounty which he be- 
llowed feafonabiy; but chiefly by his popular and engaging 
behaviour, which excited more Uronglv than any other con- 
dud, the induftry and ardour of the workmen, : the mod 
excellent of whom, in every art^ had frequently the honour 
to dine with him. 

When all things were ready, and a great number of forces 
had been levied in different countries, he called the Syracu- 
fans together, laid his defign before them, and reprefented 
the Carthaginians as the profefted enemies to the Checks; 
that they had no lefs irt view than the invalion of all Sicily; 
the fubjecling all the Grecian cities; and that, in cafe their 
progrcl* was not checked, the hyracufans thcmfclves would 
£bon be attacked; that the reafon why the Carthaginians did 

g.A.M. ^600. A. Carth. 442. Rome, 344. Anr. J. C. 4^4. Dijn. 1 . 
Xlv. p. 26# — 27 s 5 . h Tri:cm.L°. 1 llonos all:, arte.-'. 
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not attempt any enterprise, and continued ina&ive, was owin* 
entirely to the dreadful havoc made by the plague among 
them; which, he obferved, was a favourable opportunity for 
the Syracufans. Though the tyranny and the tyrant were 
equally odious to Syracufe, yet the hatred the people in quef- 
tion bore tp the Carthaginians, prevailed over all other con- 
federations; and every one, guided more by the views of an 
interefted policy, than by the diflates of juitice, received the 
fpeech with applaufe. Upon this, without the leaft com-, 
plaint made of treaties violated, or making a declaration of 
war, Dionyfius gave up to the fury of the populace, the per- 
fons and pofleflions of the Carthaginians. Great numbers of 
them refided at that time in Syiacufe, and traded there on 
the faith of treaties. But now the common people ran to 
their lioufes, plundered their effe&s, and pretended they were 
fufticiently authorised to exercife every ignominy, and inflift 
every kind of punifhment on them; for the cruelties they had 
cxercifed againft the natives of the country. And this hor- 
rid example of perfidy and inhumanity was followed through- 
out the whole ifland of Sicily, This was the bloody fignal 
of the war which was declared againft them. Dionyfius 
having thus begun to do himfelf juftice, in his way, fent de- 
puties to Carthage, to. require them to reftore all the Sicilian 
cities to their liberties; and that otherwife all the Carthagi- 
nians found in them flioqld be treated as enemies. This news 
fpread a general alawn in Carthage, efpecially when they Te- 
flefbed on the fad condition to which they were reduced. 

Dionyfius opened the campaign with the fiegc of Motya, 
which was the magazine of the Carthaginians in Sicily; and 
he befieged the town with fo much vigour, that it was im- 
poflible for Imilcon, the Carthaginian admiral, to relieve it. 
He brought forward his engines, battered the place with his 
battering-rams, advanced towers fix ftories high to the wall, 
rolled upon wheels, and of ini equal height with their houfes; 
from thefe towers, he greatly annoyed the befieged, with 
furious difeharges of volleys of arrows and ftones fent from 
his Catapultas, an engine * at that time of late invention. 
At laft, the city after having made a long and vigorous de- 
fence, was taken by ftorm, and all the inhabitants of it put 
to the fword, thofe excepted who took fan&uary in the tem- 
ples. The plunder of it was abandoned to the (olJ ; ;r$; and 


* The curious reader will find a very particular account of it in the fijeond 
5^t ot the fourth volume of this work. 
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Dionyfiuc, leaving a ftrong garrifon and a trufty governor ir> 
it, returned to Syracufe. 

k The following year Imilcon being appointed one of the 
Suffetes, returned to Sicily with a far greater army than be- 
fore. He landed at Palermo *, took feveral cities, and re- 
covered Motya by force of arms Animated by thefe fuc* 
ceilis, he advanced towards Syracufe, with defign to befiegc 
it*, marching his infantry by land; whillt his fleet, under the 
command of Mago, failed along the coall. 

The arrival of Imilcon threw the Syracufans into great 
confternation. Above two hundred (hips laden with the 
fpoils of the enemy, and advancing in good order, entered in 
a kind of triumph the great harbour, being followed by five 
hundred barks. At the fame time the land-army, confiding, 
according to fome authors, of three hundred rhoufand foot f, 
and three thoufand horfe, was feen marching forward on the 
other fule of the city. Imilcon pitched his tent in the very 
temple of Jupiter; and the reft of the army encamped at 
twelve furlongs, or about a mile and a half from the city. 
Marching up to it, Imilcon offered battle to the inhabitants, 
who did not care to accept the challenge. Imilcon, fatisfied 
at his having extorted, as it were, from the Syracufans, this 
confeffion of their own weaknefs and his fuperiority, returned 
to his camp; not doubting but he fhould foon be mailer of 
the city; confidering it already as a certain prey, which 
could not poflibly efcape him. For thirty days together, he 
laid wade the neighbourhood about Syracufe, and ruined the 
whole country. He poflefled himfelf of the fuburb of Acn- 
dina, and plundered the temples of Ceres and Proferpine. 
To fortify his camp, he beat down the tombs which llood 
round the city; and among others, that of Celon and ins 
wife DemaratJ, which was prodigioufly magnificent. 

But thefe fuccefles were not lading. All the fpiendor of 
this anticipated triumph vanilhed in a moment, and taught 
mankind, lays the hiftorian *, that the prouded mortal, bladed 
fooner ot later by a fuperior power, dull be forced to confefs 
his own weaknefs. Whillt Imilcon, now mader of aimoft 
all the cities of Sicily, expected to finifh his conqueds, by the 
reduction of Syracufe, a contagious didemper fei?ed his army, 
and made dreadful havoc in ir. It was now the mulft of 

k Dio4 1. xiv. p. 279 — 2 9 5« Jnih'n. 1. xix. c. 2, 3 . 1 Diourrus. 

* Panormus. 

* Some author** fay but thirty thousand foot, which is thr tv ore probable 
account, as the fleet \vhich blt^keu up the town'bjf fca v.a* lo for. inhibit;. 
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fommcr, and the heat that year was exceffive. The infeflion 
began among the Africans; multitudes of whom died, with- 
m:it any pofiibilify of their being relieved. Care was taken at 
firft to inter the dead; but the number increafing daily, and 
the infection fpreading very faft, the dead lay unburied, and 
the fick could have no aftiftance. This plague had very 
uncommon fymptoms, fuch as violent dyfenterics, raging 
fevers, burning entrails, acute pains in every part of the body. 
The infe£ted were even feized with madnefs and fury, fo 
that they would fall upon any perfon that came in their way, 
and tear them to pieces. 

Dionyfius did not lofe this favourable opportunity for at- 
tacking the enemy. Imilcon’s army being more than half 
conquered by the plague, could make but a feeble refiftance. 
The Carthaginian fhips were almoft all either taken or burned. 
The inhabitants in general of Syracufe, their old men, 
women, and children, came pouring out of the city, to behold 
an event, which to them appeared miraculous. With hands 
lifted up to heaven, they thanked the tutelar gods of their 
city, for having revenged the fan£iity of temples and tombs, 
which had been fo brutally violated by thefe Barbarians. 
Night eoming on, both parties retired; when Imilcon, taking 
the opportunity of this fhort fufpenfion of hoftilities, fent to 
Dionyfius, for leave to carry back with him the fmall remains 
of his fluttered army, with an offer of three hundred talents*', 
which was all the ipecie he had then left. Permiffion could 
only be obtained for the Carthaginians, with whom Imilcon 
ftole away in the night, and left the reft to the mercy of the 
conqueror. 

In fuch unhappy circumftances did the Carthaginian gene- 
ral* who a few days before had been fo proud and haughty, 
retite from Syracufe. Bitterly bewailing his own fate, but 
mod of all that of’ his country, he, with the mod infolcnt 
fury, accufed the gods as the foie authors of his misfortunes. 
« The enemy,” continued he, i( may indeed rejoice at our 
“ mifery, but have no reafon to glory in it. We return 
«« viflcricus over the Syraeufans; and are only defeated by 
•« the plague. No part,” added lie, “ of the difafter touches 
« me lo 'much as my furviving fo many gallant men, and my 
« being referved, not for the. comforts, of life, but to be the 
« fport of fo dire a calamity: however, fince I have brought 
« back the miferable remains of an army, which have been 
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“ committed to my care; I now have nothing to do, but 
“ to follow the brave foldiers who lie dead before Syracufe, 

“ and fhew my country, that I did not furvive them out 
«« of a fondnefs of life; but merely to preferve the troops 
*« which had efcaped the plague, from the fury of the 
“ enemy, to which my more early death would have aban- 
“ doned them.” 

Being now arrived in Carthage, which he found over- 
whelmed with grief and defpair, he entered his houfc, (hut 
his doors againft the citizens, and even his own children; 
and then gave himfeif the fatal ftroke, in compliance with 
a practice to which the heathens falfely gave the name of 
courage, though it was, in reality, no other than a cowardly 
defpair. 

But the calamities of this unhappy city did not flop here; 
for die Africans, who, from time immemorial, had bore an 
implacable hatred to the Carthaginians, being now exafperat- 
ed to fury, becaufe their countrymen had been left behind, 
and expofed to the murthering fword of the Syracufans, 
affemble in the moll frantic manner, found the alarm, take 
up arms, and, after feizing upon Tunis, march direftly to 
Carthage, to the number of more than two hundred thoufand 
men. The citizens now gave themfelvcs up for loft. This 
new incident was confidered by them as the fad effect of the 
wrath ef the gods, which purfued the guilty wretches even 
to Carthage. As irt inhabitants', eipecially in all public 
calamities, carried their fuperftidon to the greateft cxccfs, 
their l*rlt care was to appeale die offended gods. Ceres and 
Froferpinc were deities, who, till that lime, had never been 
heard of in Africa. But now, to atone for the outrage 
which had been done them, in rhe plundering of their tempi*. s 9 
magnificent flatues were erected to their honour; priefte were 
fele&cd from among the moil diltinguifhrd families of the 
city; lacrifices and viflims, according to the Greek ritual, if 
I may ufe the exprefiion, were offered up to them; in a word, 
nothing was omitted which could be thought conducive in 
any manner, to appeale the angry goddtfles, and to merit 
their favour. After this, the defence of the city was the 
n£xt object of their care. Happily for the Carthaginians, 
this numerous army had no leader, but was like a body 
uninformed with a foul; no provilions or military engines; 
no dilcipline, or fubordination were feen among them: every 
man fettihg himfelf up for a general, or claiming an inde- 
pendence from the reit. Divilions, tMfcrclerc, arifing in this 
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rabble of an army, and the famine increafing dally, the 
individu als of it withdrew to their refpedlive homes, and 
delivered Carthage from a dreadful alarm. 

'Hie Carthaginians were not difcouraged by their late 
dlfafter, but continued their cnterprifes on Sicily. Mago their 
general, and one of the Suffetes, loft a great battle and his 
life. And now the Carthaginian chiefs demanded a peace, 
which accordingly was granted on condition of their evacuat- 
ing all Sicily; and defraying the expences of the war. They 
pretended to accept the peace on the terms it was offered; 
but reprefenting, that it was not in their power to deliver up 
the cities, without firft obtaining an order from their 
republic; they obtained fo long a truce, as gave them time 
fulfil lent for fending to Carthage. During this interval, 
they raifed and disciplined new troops, over winch Rlago, 
fon of him who had been lately killed, was appointed 
general. He w F as very young, but of great abilities and 
reputation. Mago arrived in Sicily, and at the expiration of 
the truce, he gave Dionyfius battle; in which Leptinus *, 
one of the generals of the latter, was killed, and upwards of 
fourteen thouland Syracufans left dead in the field. By this 
victory the Carthaginians obtained an honourable peace, 
which left them in the pofleflion of all they had in Sicily, 
with even the addition of fome ftrong holds; befides a 
thou fan d talents f, which were for defraying the expences of 
the war. 

a About this time a law was enafted at Carthage, by which 
its inhabitants were forbid to learn to write or fpeak the Greek 
language; in order to deprive them of the means of corref- 
ponding with the enemy, either by word of mouth, or in 
writing. This was occafioned by the treachery of a Cartha- 
ginian, who had writ in Greek to Dionyfius, to give him 
advice of the departure of the army from Carthage. 

11 Carthage had, foon after, another calamity to ftruggle 
with. The plague got into the city, and made terrible havoc. 
Panic terrors, and violent fits of frenzy, feized on a fudden 
the heads of the diftempered; who Tallying lword in hand,, 
put of their houfes, as if the enemy had taken the city, killed 
or wounded ail who unhappily came in their way. The 
Africans and Sardinians would very willingly have taken this, 
opportunity to (hake pff a yoke which which was fo hateful 


o Jiiftin. 1 . tx. c. s- F Diod. L xv. p. 344* 

• This leptinus vvasj brother to Dionyfius. t About £,206 foo* 
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to them; but both were fubje&ed, and reduced to their 
allegiance. Dionyfius formed at this time an enterprife in 
Sicily, in the fame views, which was equally unfuccefsful. 
He died * fome time after, and was fucceeded by hrs fon of 
the fame name. 

Wc have already taken notice of the firft treaty which the 
Carthaginians concluded with the Romans. There was 
another, which, according to Orofms, was concluded in the 
40 2d year of the foundation of Rome, and confequently 
about the time we arc now fpeaking of. This i'econd treaty 
was very near the fame with the firlt, except that the inha- 
bitants of Tyre and Utica were exprcfsly comprehended in it, 
and joined with the Carthaginians. 

q After the death of the elder Dionyfius, Syracufe was 
involved in great troubles. Dionyfius die younger, who had 
been expelled, reftored himfclf by force of arms, and exvzrcifed 
great cruelties there. One part of the citizens implored the 
aid of icetcs, tyrant of the Leon tines, and by defeent a ttyracu- 
ian. This feemed a very favourable opportunity for the 
Carthaginians to feize tinon all Sicily, and accordingly they 
fent a mighty fleet thither, in this extremity, fuch of the 
Syracufans as loved their country bell, had recourfe to the 
Corinthians; who often aflVfled them in their dangers, and 
were, of all the Grecian nations, the rnofl profefled enemies 
to tyranny, and the mod avowed and molt generous a Her tors 
of liberty. Accordingly the Corinthians fent over Timoteon, 
a man of great merit, and who had Ggnatucd his zeal for the 
public welfare, by freeing his. country from tyranny, at the 
expence of his own family. He fet fail with only ten {hips-, 
and arriving at Rhegium, he eluded, by a happy ILr^tagem, 
the vigilance of the Carthaginians; who, having been informed, 

q A. M. 3656. A. Carth. 408. A. Rome, 400. Ant. J. C. 348. 
Diod. 1 . xvi. p. 252. Polyb. 1 . iii. p. 178. Pint, in Timol. 

* This is the Dionyfius who invited Plato to his court; and who, being; 
afterwards offended with his freedom, fold him for a flave. Some philoso- 
phers came from Greece to Syracufe, in order to redeem their brother, which 
having done, they lent him home with this ufeful ltffon; That philofophers 
ought very rarely or very obligingly, to converfe with tyrants This prince 
hard learning, and affedted to pafs for a poet; but could not gain chat name at 
the Olympic games, whether he hid fent his verfes, to be repeated by his 
brother T hear ides. It had been happy for Dionyfius had the Athenians enter- 
tained no better an opinion of his poeLiy; for on their pronouncing him vidtor* 
when hi** poems were repeated in their city, he was railed to *uch.a tranfport 
ot py andwintemperance, that both te'-vther killed him; and thus, perhaps, 
Ww«. verified the prcdi&ion of the oracle, *j.j. that he ihould die when he had 
•V'.rcomc his bsf!?r? 
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by Icetes, oftns voyage and defign, wanted to intercept his 
paflage to Sicily. 

Timoleon had fcarcc above a thoufand foldicrs under his 
command; and yet, with this handful of men, he advanced 
boldly to the relief of Syracufe. His frnall army increafed 
perpetually as he marched. The Syracufons were now in a 
defperate condition, and quite hopelefs. They faw the 
Carthaginians matters of the port; Icetes of the city, and 
Hionyfius of the citadel. Happily, on Timoleon\s arrival, 
Pionyfius having no refuge left, put the citadel into his 
hands, with all the forces, arms, and ammunition in it; and 
efcaped by his afiiftance to Coiinth *. Timoleon had, by his 
emiilaries, reprefented artfully to the foreign £prccs in Mago's 
army, which, by an error in the conflitution of Carthage 
before taken notice of, was chiefly compofcd of fucli, and 
even the grcatefl part of thefe were Greeks; that it was 
aftonifhing, to fee Greeks ufmg their endeavour to make 
Barbarians matters of Sicily, from whence they, in a very 
little time, would pafs over into Greece. For, could they 
imagine, that the Carthaginians were come fo far, in no other 
view but rocftablilli Jcctes tyrant oR5yracufe? Such difeourfer. 
being fpread among Mago’s foldicrs, gave this general very 
great imeafmefs: and, as he wanted only a pretence to 
retire, he was glad to have it believed, that his forces were 
going to betray and defert him; and upon this he failed with 
his fleet out of the harbour, and fleered for Carthage. Icetes, 
after h;s departure could not hold out long againlt the 
Corinthians; fo that they now got entire poffeffion of the 
whole city. 

Mago, on his arrival at Carthage, was impeached; but he 
prevented the execution of the fentence pafled upon him, by 
a voluntary death. His body was hung upon a gallows, and 
expofed as a public fpe&acle to the people. r JSTew forces 

r Plut. p. 248—250. 

* Here he preferved Tome refemblance of his former tyranny, by turning 
fchoolmafter; and exercifing a difeipline over boys, when he could no longer 
tyrannize over sxlen. He had learning, and was once a fcholar to Plato, whom 
he cauled to come again into Sicily, notwithftandmg the unworthy treatment 
he had met with from Dionyfius's father. Philip king of Macedon meeting 
him in the llreets at Corinth, and aiking him how he came to lol'e fo confide* 
cable a principality, as had been left him by his father; he anfwered. That his 
father had, indeed, left him the inheritance, but not the fortune which 
had preferred borh himfelf and that — However, fortune did him no great 
injury, 111 replacing him on the dunghil^ from wh fhc had raifcd hit 
father. 
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were levied at Carthage, and a greater and more powerful 
fleet than the former was fent to Sicily. It cqtfiled of two 
hundred (hips of war, befides a thoufand transports; and die 
army amounted to upwards of fevcnty thoufand meri. They 
landed at Lilybaeum, under the command of Hamilcar and 
Hannibal, and refolded to attack the Corinthians firft. Timo- 
leon did not wait for, but marched out to meet them. And 
now, fuch was the copfternation of Syracufe, that, of all the 
forces which were in that city, only three thoufand Syracu- 
fans, and four thoufand mercenaries followed him; and a 
thoufand of the latter deferted upon the march, out of fear 
of the danger they were going to encounter. Timolcori, 
however, was not difcouraged, but exhorting the remainder 
of his forces to exert themfeives courageoully for the fafcty 
and liberties of their allies, he led them agaiuft the enemy, 
whofe rendezvous he had been informed was on the banks of 
the little river Crimifa. It appeared at the firft reflexion an 
inexcufable folly to attack an army fo numerous as that of the 
enemy, with only four or five thoufand foot, and a thoufand 
horfc: but Timoleon, who knew that bravery, conduced by 
prudence, is fuperior to number, relied on the courage of his 
i'oldiers, who leemed refolved to die rather than yield, and 
with ardour demanded to be led againft the enemy. The 
event juftified his views and hopes. A battle was fought; 
the Carthaginians were routed, and upwards of ten thoufand 
of them flain, full three thoufand of whom were Carthaginian 
citizens, which filled their city with mourning and the greateft 
confternation. Their camp was taken, and with it immenfe 
riches, and a great number of prifoners. 

s Timoleon, at the fame time that he dlfpatched the news 
of this victory to Corinth, fent thither the fineft arms found 
among the plunder. For he was paflionately defirous of 
having his city applauded and admired by all men, when 
they fhould fee that Corinth only, among all the Grecian cities, 
adorned its fineft temples, not with the fpoils of Greece, and 
offerings dyed in the blood of its citizens, and thereby fit only 
to preferve the fad remembrance of their Ioffes, but with thole 
of Barbarians, which, by fine inferiptions, difplayed at once 
the courage and religious gratitude of thofe who had won 
them. For thefe inferiptions imported, That the Corinthi- 
ans + and Timoleon their general^ after having freed the Greeks 
fettled in Su ily from the Carthaginian yoke, had hung up thefe 
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arms in their temples , as an eternal acknowledgment of the favour 
and goodnefs ojtjh* gpds. 

After this,i imoleon, leaving the mercenary troops in the 
Carthaginian territories, to walte and deftroy them, returned 
to Syracufc. On his arrival there, he baniihed the thoufand 
foldiers who had deferted him; and took no other revenge, 
tlum the commanding them to leave Syracufe before fun-fet. 

After this viftory gained by the Corinthians, they took a 
great many cities, which obliged the Carthaginians to fue for 
peace. 

As all appearances of fuccefs made the Carthaginians vigo- 
roufly exert thtmfclves, to raile powerful armies both by land 
and fea, and behave with infolence and cruelty in profperity; 
in like manner their courage would link in unforleen advcrli- 
tics, their hopes of new resources vanifh, and their groveling 
fouls condefccnd to alk quarter of the moft inconliderable 
enemy, and lhamcfully accept the hardeft and mod mortify- 
ing conditions. Thofe now impofed were, that they (hould 
poircfs only the lands lying beyond the river Halycus *; that 
they (hould give all the natives free liberty to retire to Syracule 
w ith their families and aflfcfls; and that they fhouM neither 
continue in the alliance, nor hold any correfpondence with 
the tyrants of that city. 

About this time, in all probability, there happened at 
Carthage a memorable incident, related by c Juftin. irlanno, 
one of its moft powerful citizens, formed a defign of feizing 
up$n the republic, \>y deftroying the whole fenate. He chofc 
for the execution of this bloody feene, the day on which his 
daughter was to be married, on which occafion he defigned 
to invite the fenators to an entertainment, and there poilba 
them ajl. The confpiracy was dilcovered; but Hanno had 
fucli credit, that the government did not dare to punith lo 
execrable a crime: the magiftrates contented themfelves with 
only preventing it, by an order, which forbade, in general, 
too great a magnificence at weddings, and fettled the expcncc 
on thofe occalions. Hanno feeing his flratagem defeated, 
rdolved to employ open force, and for that purpofe armed all 
the flaves. However, he was again difeovered; and, to 
cfcape punilhment, retired, with twenty thoufand armed 
fiaves, to a caille that was very flrongly fortified; and there 
endeavoured, but without fuccefs, to engage in his rebellion 

~r Jtiftin. lib. ^xi. c. 4. 

* ThU r'v'.r U not far from Agngcnruai. I* is called Lycus by Piodorus 
and bu ih.s ^ :hou s lit a naaVkc, 
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the Africans, and the king of Mauritania. He afterwards 
was taken prifoner and carried to Carthag^ where, after 
being whipped, his eyes were put out, his arms and thighs 
btoke, his life taken away in prefence of the people, and 
his body, all torn with ftripes, hung on a gibbet. His chidren, 
and all his relations, though they had not joined in his guilt, 
(hared in his punilhment. They were all fentenced to die, 
in order that not a fingle perfon of his family might be left, 
either to imitate his crime or revenge his death. Such was 
the genius and caft of mind of the Carthaginians-, ever fevere 
and violent in their punifhments, they carried them to the 
extremes of rigour, and made them extend even to the 
innocent, without (hewing the leaft regard to equity, mode- 
ration, or gratitude. 

u I come now to the wars fuftairted by the Carthaginians, 
in Africa itfelf, as well as in Sicily, againlt Agathocles, which 
exercifed their arms during feveral years. 

This Agathocles was a Sicilian, of obfeure birth, and low 
fortune *. Supported at firfl by the power of the Carthagi- 
nians, he invaded the fovereignty of Syracufe, and made 
himfelf tyrant over it. In the infancy of his power, the 
Carthaginians kept him within bounds, and Hamilcar their 
chief forced him to agree to a peace, which reftored tranquil- 
lity to Sicily. But he foon infringed the articles of it, and 
declared war againft the Carthaginians themfelves, who, 
under the conduct of Hamilcar, obtained a fignal viftory 
over him f, and forced him to (hut himfelf up in Syracufe* 
The Carthaginians purfued him thither, and laid liege to 
that important city, which, if they could have taken, would 
have given them poffeffion of all Sicily. 

Agathocles, whofe forces were greatly inferior to theirs, 
and who faw himfelf deferted by all his allies, from their 
abhorrence of his horrid cruelties, meditated a defign of fo 


u A. M. 3685, A. Carth. 527. A. Rome, 429. Ant. J. C. 319. Diod. 
1 . xjx. p. 651*656 — 710 — 71a — 737 — 743—760. Juftin. I. ii. c. 1 — 6. 

* He was, according to moll hiftorians, the/on of a potter, but all allow 
him to have worked at the trade, from the obfeurity of his birth ami con- 
dition, Polybius raifes an argument to prove his capacity and talents, in op- 
pofition to the flanders of Timseus. But his greateft eulogiuin was the praife 
of Sc'ipio. That illudrious Roman being afleed, who, in his opinion, were the 
moft prudent in the condu& of their affairs, and mnft judicioufly bold in tins 
execution of their defigns; anfwered, Agathocles and Dionyfius. Polyb. 1 . xv\ 
p. ID03. Edit. Gronov. However, let bis capacity have been ever lo groat, 
it was exceeded by his cruelties. 

f TJje battle was fought near the river and city of Kymera. 
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daring, and, to all appearance, fo impra&icable a nature, 
that even fuccSfs could Hfcrdly gain it belief. This defign was 
i%o lefs than to make Africa the feat of war, and to befiege 
Carthage, at a time when he could neither defend himfelf in 
Sicily, nor fuftain the fiege of Syracufe. His profound fecrecy 
in the execution is as aftonifhing as the defign itfelf. He 
communicated his thoughts on this affair to no perfon what- 
fbever, but contented himfelf with declaring, that he had 
found out an infallible way to free the Syracufans from the 
dangers that furrounded them. That they would be but a 
little incommoded with a fhort fiegej but that thofe, who 
could not bring themfelves to this refolution, might freely 
depart the city. Only fixteen hundred perfons quitted it. He 
left his brother Antandcr there, with forces and provifions 
fuflicient for him to make a flout defence. He fet at liberty all 
flaves who were of age to bear arms, and, after obliging them 
to take an oath, joined them to his forces.. He carried with 
him only fifty talents f to fupply his prefent wants; well 
allured that he fhould find in the enemy’s country, whatever 
was neceflary to his fubfifience. He therefore fet fail with 
two of his Tons, Archagathus and Hcraclides, without letting 
one perfon know whether he intended his courfe. All, who 
were on hoard his fleet, believed that they were to be con- 
ducted either to Italy or Sardinia, in order to plunder thofe 
countries, or to lay wafle thofe coafls of Sicily which belonged 
to Carthage. The Carthaginians, furprrfed at fo unex- 
pected a departure of the fleet, endeavoured to prevent it; 
but Agathocles eluded their purfuit, and made for the main 
ocean. 

He did not difeover his defign till he was got into Africa. 
There aflembling his troops, he told them, in few words, the 
motives which had prompted him to this expedition. He 
reprefented, that the only way to free their country, was to 
carry the war among their enemies: that he led them, who 
were inured to war and of intrepid difpofitions, againlt a 
parcel of enemies who were foftened and enervated by eafe 
and luxury: that the natives of the country, opprefled with 
the equally cruel and ignominious yoke of fervitude, would 
run in crowds to join them on the firft news of their arrival: 
that the boldnefs of their attempt would entirely dilconcert 
the Carthaginians, who were altogether unprepared to repel 
an enemy at their gates: in fine, that no enterprife could 
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poflibly be more advantageous or honourable than this; fince 
the whole wealth of Carthage would become the prey of the 
victors, whofc courage would be praifed and admired by lateft 
pofterity. The foldiers fancied themfelvcs already matters of 
Carthage, and received his fpeech with applailfe and accla- 
mations. One circumftance only gave them uneaGnefs, and 
that was an eclipfc of the fun happening juft as they were 
fetting fail. In, thefe ages even the moft civilized and 
learned nations undcrftood very little the r’eafon of thefe 
extraordinary phenomena of nature; and ufcd to draw from 
them, by their foothfayers, fuperftitious and arbitrary con- 
jectures, which frequently would either fufpend or haften 
the moft important enterprifes. However, Agathocles revived 
the drooping courage of his foldiers, by alluring them that 
thefe eclipfes always foretold fome inftant change: that, there- 
fore, happinefs was taking its leave of Carthage, and coming 
over to them. 

Finding his foldiers ill the good difpofition he wiffted them, 
he executed, almoft at the fame time, a fecond enterprife, which 
was more daring and hazardous than even his firft, viz . his 
carrying them over into Africa; and this was the burning 
every fhip in his fleet. Many reafons determined him to fo 
defperate an action. He had not one good harbour in Africa 
where his fhips could lie in fafety. As the Carthaginians 
were mailers of the fea, they would not have failed to poflefs 
themfelves immediately of his fleet, which was incapable of 
making the lead refiftanfe. In cafe he had left as many hands 
as were neceflary to defend it, he would have weakened his 
army, which was inconfiderable at the belt, and put it out of 
his power to make any advantage from this unexpected di- 
verfion, the fuccefs of which depended entirely on the 
fwiftneis and vigour of the execution. l.aftly, he was: 
defirous of putting his foldiers under a neceffity of conquering, 
by leaving them no other refuge but victory. A prodigious 
courage was neceflary, to work up his army to fuch a refolu- 
tion. He had already prepared all his officers, who were 
entirely devoted to his fervice, and received every impreffion 
he gave them. He then came fuddcnly into the aflembly, 
with a crown upon his head, drefled in a magnificent habit, 
and, with the air and behaviour of a man who was going to 
perform fome religious ceremony, and addrefling himfelt to 
the aflembly, “ When we,” lays he, “ left Syracufe, and 
tc were warmly purfued by the enemy, in this fatal ncceffity 
“ 1 applied mvfclf to Ceres and Prof orpine, the tutelar divi- 
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« nities in Sicily; and promifed* that if they would free us 

from this imminent danger, I would burn all our {hips in 
«« their honour, at our firft landing here. Aid me therefore, 
** O foldiers, to difcharge my vow; for the goddefl'es can 
« eafily make us amends for this facrifice.” At the fame 
time, taking a flambeau in his hand, he haftily led the way, 
and flying on board his own ihip, fet it on fire. All the 
officers did the like, and were cheerfully followed by the 
foldiers. The trumpets founded from every quarter, and the 
whole armed echoed with joyful (bouts and acclamations. 
The fleet was foon confumed. The foldiers had not been 
allowed time to reflect on the propofal made to them. They 
all had been hurried on by a blind and impetuous ardour: 
but when they had a littl^ recovered their reafon,and furveying 
in their minds the vaft ocean which feparated them from 
their own country, few themfelves in that of the enemy, 
without the leaft refource, or any means of efcaping out of 
it; a fad and melancholy filence fucceeded the tranfpoit of 
joy and acclamations, which, but a moment before, had been 
fo general in the army. 

Here again Agathocles left no time for reflection. He 
marched his army towards a place called the Great City, 
which was part of the domain of Carthage. The country, 
through which they marched to this place, afforded the molt 
delicious and agreeable profpeCt in the world. On either 
fide were feen large meads watered by beautiful dreams, and 
covered with innumerable flocks of all kinds of cattle; country 
feats built with extraordinary magnificence; delightful ave- 
nues planted with olive and all forts of fruit trees; gardens 
of a prodigious extent, and kept with a care and elegance 
which gave the eye a fenfiblc pleafurc. This profpedt re- 
animated the foldiers. They marched full of courage to the 
Great City, which they took fword in hand, and enriched 
themfelves with the plunder of it, which was entirely aban- 
doned to them. Tunis, which was not far diftant from 
Carthage, piade as little rcfidance. 

The Carthaginians were in prodigious alarm, when it was- 
known that the enemy was in the country, advancing by hafty 
marches. This arrival of Agathocles made the Carthaginians* 
conclude, that their army before Syracufc had been defeated, 
and their fleet lpft. The people ran in diforder *to the great 
fquare -of -the city, whilft the fenate affembled in hade and in 
a tumultous manner* Immediately they deliberated on the 
means for preferving the city. They had no army in 
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readinefs to oppofe the enemy; and their imminent dan- 
ger did not permit them to wait the arrival of thofe forces 
which might be raifed in the country, and among the 
allies. It was therefore' refolved, after feveral different 
opinions had been heard, to arm the citizens. The number 
of the forces thus levied, amounted to forty thoufand foot, 
a thoufand horfe, and two thoufand armed chariots. Hanno 
and Bomilcar, though divided betwixt themfelves by fome 
family quarrels, were, however, joined in the command of 
thefe troops. They marched immediately to meet the enemy, 
and, on fight of them, drew up their forces in order of 
battle, * Agathocles had, at molt, but thirteen or fourteen 
thoufand men. The fignal was given, and an obftinate fight 
enfued. Hanno, with his facred cohort, the flower of the 
Carthaginian forces, long fultained the fury of the Greeks, 
and fometimes broke their ranks; but, at lafl, overwhelmed 
with a fhower of ftones, and covered with wounds, he fell 
fword in hand. Bomilcar might have changed the face of 
things; but he had private and perfonal reafons not to obtain 
a victory for his country. He therefore thought proper to 
retire with the forces under his command, and was followed 
by the whole army, which, by that means, was forced to 
leave the field to Agathocles. After purfuing the enemy fome 
time, he returned, and plundered the Carthaginian camp. 
Twenty thoufand pair of manacles were found in it, with, 
which the Carthaginians had furnilhed themfelves, in the firm 
perluafion of their taking many prifoners. By this victory, 
they had an opportunity of taking a great number of itrong- 
holds, and many Africans joined the vidfor. 

y This defeent of Agathocles into Africa, doubtlcfs hinted 
to Scipio the delign of making a like attempt upon the fame 
republic, and from the fame place. Wherefore, in his anfwer 
to Fabius, who aferibed to temerity his defign of making 
Africa the feat of the war, he forgot not to mention Agatho- 
cles, as an inftance in favour of his enterprifej and to ihew, 
that frequently there is no other way to get rid of an enemy, 
who prefles too clofely upon us, than by carrying the wav 


y Liv. 1 . xxviii. n. 45. 

* Agathocles wanting arms for many of his foldiers, provided them 
with, fuch as were counterfeit, which, looked well at a diilancc. And per- 
ceiving the difeouragement his forces were under, on fight of the tunny's 
horfe, he lot fly a great many owls, privately procured for that purpofe, vvhich-. 
bi* foldiers interpreted as an omen and alTurance of victory, Diod. ad. Ann. 

OlVmp. p. 1 1 7. 

Ti 
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into his own country; and that men are much more cour- 
ageous! when they a£l upon the offenfive, than when they 
ftand only upon the defenfive. 

■ While the Carthaginians were thus warmly attacked by 
their enemies! ambaffadors came to them from Tyre. They 
came to implore their fuccour againft Alexander the Great, 
who was upon the ppint of taking their city, which he had 
long befieged. The extremity, to which their countrymen, for 
fo they called them, were reduced, touched the Carthagininas 
as fenlibly as their own danger. Though they were unable 
to relieve, they at leaft thought it -their duty to comfort them; 
and fending thirty of their principal citizens, by thofe depu- 
ties they expreffed their grief, that they could not fpare them 
any troops, becaufe of the prefent melancholy fituation o/ 
their own affairs. TheTyrians, though difappointedof the only 
hope they had left, did not, however, defpond. They com- 
mitted their wives, children *, and old men, to die care of 
thefe deputies; when, being delivered from all inquietude, 
with regard to perfons who were dearer to them than any 
thing in the world, they had no thoughts but of making a 
refolute defence, prepared for the worft that might happen. 
Carthage received this affli&ed company with all poffible 
marks of amity, and * paid to guefts who were fo dear and 
worthy of compaffiori, all the fervices which they could have 
expe&ed from the moft affe&ionate and tender parents. 

Q^uintius Curtius' places this embaffy from lyre to the Car- 
thaginians at the fame time that the Syracufans ravaged Aflica, 
and were before Carthage. But the expedition of Agathoclcs 
againft Africa cannot agree in time with the fiege of Tyre, 
which was twenty years before it. 

At the fame time this city was folicitous how to extricate 
itfelf from the difficulties with which it was furrounded. The 
prefent unhappy ft ate of the republic was confnlcrcd as the 
effect of the wrath of the gods: and it was acknowledged to 
. be juftly defer ved, particularly with regard to two deities, to 
whom the Carthaginians had been wanting^ with refpe^t to 
duties preferibed by their religion, and which liacj^puce been 
obferved with great exaftnefs. It was a cuftom, etteval with 
the city itfelf, in Carthage, to fend annually to Tyre, the 
mother-city, the tenth of all the revenues of the republic, 
as an offering to Hercules, the patron and protedlor of both 

7. Diod. l.xvii. p. 519. Quint. Curt. ! iv. c. 3. 

* "tZ* rikvw xut yvtcuxw fome of their wives and children. Diod. 

L arvii. — xli. 
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Tyre and Carthage. The domain, and confequcntjy the 
revenues of Carthage, having increafed confiderably, the 
portion or fhare, on the Contrary, of the god, had been lef- 
fened; and they were far from remitting the whole tenth to 
him. They were feized with a fcruple in this r el'p eel: they 
made an open and public canfeflion of their infmesrity, and 
f4crileg}ous avarice; and, to expiate their guilt, they fent 
to Tyre a great number of pvefents, and fmall Ihrines 
of their deities, aU of gold* which amounted to a prodigious 
value. 

Another violation of religion, which to their inhuman 
fuperftition feemed as flagrant as the former, gave them no 
lefs uneafinefs. Anciently, children of the belt families in 
Carthage ufed to be facrificed to Saturn. Here they reproach- 
ed themfelves with a failure of paying to the god the honours 
which they thought were due to him; and of fraud and 
difhoneft dealing with regard to him, by their having fublti- 
tuted, in their facrifices, children of flavesor beggars, bought 
for that purpofe, in the room of thofe nobly bom. To 
expiate the guilt of fo horrid an impiety, a facrifice was 
made, to the bloody god, of two hundred children of the firft 
rank; and upwards of three hundred perfons, in a fenle of 
this terrible negled, offered themfelves voluntarily as vic- 
tims, to. pacify, by the effufion of their blood, the wrath of 
the gods. 

After thefe expiations, exprefles were difpatchcd to Ha- 
milcar in Sicily, with the news of what had happened in 
Africa, and at the fame time, to requeft immediate fuccours. 
The deputies were commanded not to mention the virtoiy 
of Agathocles; but fpread a contrary, report, that lie had 
been, entirely defeated, his forces all cut off, and his whole 
fleet taken by the Carthaginians; and, in confirmation of this 
report, he lhewed the irons of the vcflels pretended to be 
taken, which had been carefully fent to him. The truth of 
this report was not at all doubted in Syracufe; the majority 
were for capitulating *; when a galley of thirty oars, built in 
hafte by Agathocles, arrived in the port, and through great 
difficulties and dangers forced its way to the befieged. The 
news of Agathocles’s victory immediately flew through the 

* And the moll forward of all the reft, was Antander, the brother of 
Agathocles, left commander in his abfence; who was lo terrified with 
the report, that lie was eager for having the city lurrendcred; and ex- 
pelled out of it eight thousand inhabitant* who were of a contrary opi- , 
ni on. 

t 4 
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city, and reftored life and refolution to the inhabitants. Ha- 
milcar made a laft effort to ftorm the city, but was beat off 
with lofs. He then raifed the liege, and fent five thoufand 
men to the relief of his diftreffed country. a Some time after 
being returned to the fiege, and hoping to furprife the 
Syracufans, by attacking them in the night, his defign was 
difcovered; and, falling alive into the enemy’s hands, was put 
to death *. Hamilcar’s head was fent immediately to Aga- 
thocles, who, advancing to the enemy’s camp, threw it into 
a general conftemation by (hewing the head of this general, 
which manifefted the melancholy fituation of their affairs in 
Sicily, 

b To thefe foreign enemies was joined a domeftic one, 
which was more to be feared, as being more dangerous than 
the others; this was Bomilcar their general, who was then 
in pofieflion of the fir ft employment in Carthage. He had 
long meditated how to make liimfelf tyrant, and attain the 
iovereignty pf Carthage; and imagined, that the prefent 
troubles offered him the wiftied-for opportunity. He there* 
fore entered the city with this ambitious view; when, being 
feconded by a fmall number of citizens, who were the 
accomplices of this rebellion, and a body of foreign foldiers, 
he proclaimed himfelf tyrant; and made himfelf literally fuch, 
by cutting the throats of all the citizens, whom he met with 
in the ftreets. A tumult arifing immediately in tHfc city, it was 
at firft thought that the enemy had taken it -by fome treach- 
ery; but when it was known that Bomilcar caufed all this 
difturbance, the young men took up arms to repel th'e tyrant, 
and from the tops of the houfes difeharged whole volleys of 
darts and ftones upon the head9 of his foldiers. When he 
faw an army marching in order againft him, be retired with 
his troops to an eminence, with defgn to make a vigorous 
defence, and to fell his life as dear as poflible. To fpare the 
blood of the citizens, a general pardon was proclaimed for all 
who would lay down their arms. They furrenderetl upon 
this proclamation, and all enjoyed the benefit of it, bomilcar 

a Diod. p. 767 — 769. b Diod. p. 779.-781. Juftin. 1 . xxii. c. 7. 

* He was cruelly toitured till he died, and fo met with the fate which 
his fellow-citizens, offended at his conduit in Sicily, had probably allotted 
for him at home. He was tpo formidable to be attacked at the head of his 
army, and, therefore, the* votes of the ienate, whatever they were, being, 
according to cuftom, call into a vclfcl, it was immediately doled, with an 
order not to uncover it till he was ieturned> and had thrown up his comnuflioo. 
juftin. 1. xxii. c. 3. 
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their chief excepted-, for he, notwith (landing the general 
indemnity promifed by oath, was condemned to die, and 
fixed to a crofs, where he fuffered the moft exquifite tor- 
ments. From the crofs, as from a roltrum, he harangued 
the people; and thought himfelf juflly empowered to reproach 
them for their injurtice, their ingratitude, and perfidy, 
which he did in a hiftorical deduction of many illuftrious 
generals, whofe fervices they had rewarded with an igno- 
minious death. He expired on the crofs amidft thefe 
reproaches*. 

£ Agathocles had won over to his intereft a powerful king 
of Cyrene, named Ophelias, whofe ambition lie had flattered 
with the moft fplendid hopes, and artful infinuations, viz x 
by faying, that, contenting himfelf with Sicily, he would 
leave to Ophelias the empire of Africa. But, as Agathocles 
did not fcruple to commit the tnoft horrid crimes, to promote 
his ambition and intereft, the credulous prince had no fooneF 
put himfelf and his army in his power, than, by the blackeit 
perfidy, he was murdered by him, in order that Ophelias'^ 
army might be entirely at his devotion. Many nations were 
now joined in alliance with Agathocles, and feveral ftrong 
holds had admitted his garrisons. He law the affairs of 
Africa in a flourifliing condition, and therefore thought it 
proper to look after thofe of Sicily: accordingly he failed back 
thither, and left his African army to the care of his fon Ar- 
chagathus. His renown* and the report of his vi&ories, flew 
before him. 

On the news of his arrival in Sicily, many towns revolted 
to him; but bad news foon recalled him to Africa. His 
abfence had quite changed the face of things; and all his arts 
and endeavours were incapabable of reftoring them to their 
former condition. All his ftrong- holds had furrendered to 
the enemy: the Africans had deferted him: fome of his 
troops were loft, and the remainder unable to make head 
againft the Carthaginians; a circumftance that was ftili 
worfe, he had no way to trail fport them into Sicily, the 
enemy being mafters at fea, and himfelf unprovided of ffiips: 
he could not hope for either peace or treaty with the Barba- 


g DiocL p. 777 — 779 — 791 — 8oz. Juftiu- 1 . XK ii. c. 7, 8. 

It would feem incredible, that any man would lo far triumph over the 
pains of the crofs, as to talk with any coherence in his difeourfe; had nos 
Seneca aflured us, that fome have fo far de r pifed and inluV cd its tortures, that 
they fpit contemptuoufly upon the Ipedtators. Quidem cx patibulo fuoak 
fpedatotes conlpuerunt. De vita beata, c. 19. ** 
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rians, fince he had infulted them in fo outrageous a manner, 
by his being the firft who had dared to make a defcent in 
their country. In this extremity! he thought only of pro- 
viding for his own fafety. 

After meeting with a variety of adventures, this bafe de- 
ferter of his army, and perfidious betrayer of his own chil- 
dren, who were left by him to the wild fury of his disap- 
pointed foidiers, ftole away from the dangers which hung 
pver him, and arrived at Syracufc with very few perfons. 
His foidiers,. feeing themfelves thus betrayed, murdered his 
fons, and furrendered to the enemy. Himfelf died miferably 
foon after, and ended, by a cruel death *, a life that had been 
polluted with the blacked crimes. 

h In this period may be placed another incident related by 
Judin. The fame of Alexander’s conqueds made the Car- 
thaginians fear, that he, very probably, might think of turn- 
ing his arms towards Africa. 

The difadrous fate of Tyre, whence they drew their origin* 
and which he had fo lately dedroyed; the building of Alex- 
andria upon the confines of Africa and Egypt, as if he in- 
tended it as a rival city to Carthage; the uninterrupted fuc-! 
cefi’es of that prince, whofe ambition and good fortune were 
boundlefs; all this'juftly alarmed the Carthaginians. To 
found his inclinations, Hamilcar, furnamed Rhodanus, pre- 
tending to have been driven from his country by the cabals 
of his enemies, went over to the camp of Alexander, to whom 
he was introduced by Parmenio, and offered him his fervices. 
The king received him graciouily, and had feveral conferences 
with him, 

Hamilcar did not fail to tranfmit to his country, whatever 
difeoveries he made from time to time of Alexander’s defigns. 
Neverthelefs, on his return to Carthage, after Alexander’s 
death, he was considered as a betrayer of his country to that 
prince, and accordingly was put to death by a fentence, 
which difplayed equally the ingratitude and cruelty of his 
countrymen. 


h Jutlin. I. xxi. c. 6. 

* He was poifoned by one Mien on whom he had unnaturally abufed. HI& 
tertli weie putrified by the violence of the poifon, and his body tortured all 
over with the moll racking pains. Marion was excited to this deed by Ar- 
chngathus, grand fon of Agathodcs, whom he defigned to defeat of the fuc- 
cdfion, in favour of his other Ion Agathodes. Before his death, he reftored 
the democracy to the people. It is obfervable, that Judin, or rather Trogu?, 
and Diodorus difugrcc in all the material parts of tins tyrant’s hiftory. 
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* I am now to fpeak of the wars of the Carthaginians 1x1 
Sicily, in the time of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. The Romans, 
to whom the defigns of that ambitious prince were not un- 
known, to ftrengthcn themfelves againft any attempts he 
might make upon Itajy, had renewed their treaties with the 
Carthaginians, who, on their fide, were no lefs afraid of 
his eroding into Sicily. To the articles of the preceding 
treaties, there was added an engagement of mutual alliltance, 
in cafe cither of the contrafting powers Ihould be , attacked 
by Pyrrhus. 

k The forefight of the Romans was very juft; for Pyrrhus 
turned his arms againft Italy, and gained many victories. 
The Carthaginians, in confequence of the laft treaty, thought 
themfelves obliged to affift the Romans; and accordingly font 
them a fleet of fixfcore fail, under the command of Mago. 
This general, in an audience before the feuate, fignified to 
them the concern his fuperiors took in the war, which they 
heard was carrying on againft the Romans, and offered them 
their affiftance. The fenate returned thanks for the obliging 
offer of the Carthaginians, but at prtfeut thought fit to de- 
cline it. 

1 Mago, fome days after, repaired to Pyrrhus, upon pre- 
tence of offering the mediation of Carthage for terminating 
his quarrel with the Romans; but in reality to found him, 
and difeover, if poflible, his defigns with regard to Sicily, 
which com. non fame reported he was going to invade. They 
were afraid tint either Pyrrhus or the Romans wouid inter- 
fere in the affairs of that ifland, and tranfport forces thither 
for the conqueft of it. And, indeed, the Syracufans, who 
had been befieged for fome time by the Carthaginians, had 
fent preffingly for fuccour to Pyrrhus. This prince, had a 
particular reafon to efpoufe their interefts, having mafriei 
Lanaffa, daughter of Agathocles, by whom he had a fon 
named Alexander. 

He at laft failed from Tarentum, palled the *Strair, and ar- 
rived in Sicily. His conquefts at firft were fo rapid, that he 
left the Carthaginians, in the whole ifland, only the Angle 
town of Lilybxum. He then laid fiege to it, but meeting 
with a vigorous refiftancc, was obliged break up; not to 
mention that the urgent neceffity cf his affairs called him 
back to Italy, where his prefence was abfolutely neccft'iry. 

i A.. M. 3727. • A. Carth. 509. A Rome, 471. Ant. J. C. 277. Po’.yb. 
1 . iii. p. 2jo. Edit. Gronov. i* Jitii.:. I. xv.ii. c. 2. 1 Rud. 
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Nor was it lefs fo in Sicily, which on his departure, returned 
to the obedici.* c of its former mafters. Thus he loft this 
ifland with the fame rapidity that he had won it. As he was 
embarking, turning his eyes back to Sicily, m What a fine field 
of battle *, faid he to thofe about him, do ive leave the Cartha- 
ginians and Romans ! his predi&ion was foon verified. 

After his departure, the chief public employment of Syra- 
cufe wa6 conferred on Hiero, who afterwards obtained the 
name and dignity of king, by the united fuffrages of the 
citizens, fo greatly had his government pleafed. He was 
appointed fbCjurry on the war againft the Carthaginians, yid 
obtained feveral advantages over them. But now a common 
intereft reunited them againft a new enemy, who began to 
appear in Sicily, and juftly alarmed both: thefe were the Ro- 
mans, who, having crufhed all the enemies which had hitherto 
excrcifcd their arms in Italy itfelf, were now powerful enough 
tp carry them out of it; and to lay the foundation of that vaft 
power there, to which they afterwards attained, and of which 
it was probable they had even then formed the defign. Si- 
cily lay too commodious for them, not to form a refolution 
of eftablilhing themfelves in it. They, therefore, eagerly 
{hatched this opportunity for crofting into it, which caufed 
the rupture between them and the Carthaginians, and gave 
rife to the firft Punic war. This I fhaii treat of more at 
large, by relating the caufes of that war. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE HISTORY OF CARTHAGE, FROM THE FIRST PUNIC 
WAR TO ITS DESTRUCTION. 


1 he plan laid down by me for the profecution of this hif- 
tory, docs not allow me to enter into an exa£t detail of the wars 
between Rome and Carthage; (ince that relates rather to the 
Roman hiftory, which I (hall only tranfiently and occafionally 
touch upon. My bufinefs is to relate fuch fadis only, as may 
give the reader a juft idea of the republic, whole hiftory lies. 


m Pint, in Pyrrh. p. 398. 

* Ofav xveliitfofAiv Z 5 The Greek 

word is Uaut/Jul. Incited Sicih was a kind of Palaeifra, where the Cartha- 
ginians and Romans exercifed themfelves in war, and for many years leemed 
to play the part of wreftlers with each other. The Englifti language, as wclk 
the French, ha& no word to exprel’s the Greek term. 
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before me; and this I may do, by confining myfelf to thofer 
particulars which relate chiefly to the Carthaginians, fuch as 
their tranfadlions in Sicily, Spain, and Africa, which are fuf- 
ficiently extenfive.* 

I have already obferved, that from the firft Punic war to 
the ruin of Carthage*, there were an hundred and eighteen 
years. This whole time may be divided into five parts or 
intervals. 

I. The firft Punic war lafted twenty-four years. 24. 

II. The interval betwixt the firft and fecond Punic 
war is alfo twenty-four years. 

III. The fecond Punic war took up feventeen years 

IV. The interval between the fecond and third, is 
forty-nine years. 

V. The third Punic war, terminated by the de- 
finition of Carthage, continued but four years, £ 4 

and fome months. \ 


^ 24 

• ! 7 

? 49 


ns 


ARTICLE I. 

THE FIRST TUNIC WAR. 

The * firft Punic war arofe from the following caufe* 
Some Campanian foldiers, in the ftrvice of Agithocles, the 
Sicilian tyrant, having entered as friends into Mcffina, tln.y 
foon after murdered part of the townfmen, drove out the reft, 
married their wives, feized their efledts, and remained lole 
mailers of that important city. They then affiimed the name 
of Mamertincs. In imitation of them, and by their afliftauce, 
a Roman legion treated in the fame cruel manner the city of 
Rhegium, lying cjiredlly oppofitc to Medina, on the other fide 
of the Strait. Thefe two perfidious cities, fupporting one 
another, became at laft formidable to their neighbours; and 
efpecially Mefiina, which being very powerful, gave great 
umbrage and uneafinefs both to th$ Syracufans and Cartha- 
ginians, who poffcfled one part of Sicily. After the Romans 
had got rid of the enemies they had fo long contended with, 
and particularly of Pyrrhus, they began to think it time to 
call their citizens to account, who had fettled Lhemfelves* 

a A. M. 37 ’,4. A, Rome, 468. Apt. J. C 280. Tolyb. J. i. p. 8. Edit- 
GFono'v. 
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near two years, at Rhegiom, in fo cruel and treacherous a 
manner. Accordingly they took the city, and killed, in the 
attack, the greateft part of the inhabitants, who, armed with 
defnair, had fought to the laft gafp: thiee hundred only were 
lelr, who were carried to Rome, whipped, and then publicly 
beheaded in the forum. The view wfiich the Romans had 
in making this bloody execution, was, to prove to their allies 
their own fincerity and innocence. Rhegium was immedi- 
ately reilored to its lawful pofieffors. The Mamertines, who 
were ccntuierably weakened, as well by the ruin of their con- 
federate city, as by the Ioffes fuftained from the Syracufans, 
who had lately placed Hiero at their head, thought it time 
to provide for their own fafety. But divilions arifing among 
them, one part furrendertd the citadeL to the Carthaginians, 
whiHt the other called in the Romans to their affiftance, and 
retolved to put them in poffeffion of their city. 

b The affair was debated in the Roman fenate, where, be- 
ing confidercd in all its lights, it appeared to have fome diffi- 
culties. On one hand, it was thought bafe, and altogether 
unworthy of the Roman virtue, for them to undertake openly 
the defence of traitors, whofe perfidy was exadtly the fame 
with that of the Rhegians, whom the Romans had punifhed 
with fo exemplary a feverity. On the other hand, it was of 
the uimcft confcquencc to ifop the progrefs of the Carthagi- 
ni. ns, who, not fatisfied with their conquefls in Africa and 
Spuin, had alfo made themfelves mailers of aimoft all the i (lands 
of the Sardinian and Hetrurian feas; and would certainly get 
all Sicily into their hands, if they lhould be fuffered to po fiefs 
themfelves of Mcffma. From thence into Italy the pafihge 
was very (hort; ami it was in fome manner to invite an ene- 
my to come over, to leave him that entrance open. Thefe 
reafons, though fo firong, could not prevail with the fenate 
to declare in favour of the Mamertines; and accordingly mo- 
tives* of honour and juflice prevailed over rhofe of intereft* 
and policy. c But the people were not fo fcrupulous; for, in 
an affembly held oil this fubjetl, it was refolved that the 
Mamertines lhould be aflifted. The conful Appius Claudius 
immediately let forward with his army, and boldly croffed 
the Strait, after he had by an ingenious ftratagem, eluded the 
vigilance of the Carthaginian general. The Carthaginians, 
partly by art and partly by force, were driven out of the cita- 

bPrbb. i. i. p TM3, T*i, i?. F.rfr. Cronov. c A. M 374*- A. 
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del; and the city was by this means furrendered immediately 
to the conful. The Carthaginians hanged their general, for 
having given up the citadel in fo cowardly a manner, and 
prepared to befiege the town with all their forces. Hiero 
joined them with his own. But the conful having defeated 
them feparately, raifed the fiege, and laid wafte at pleafure 
the neighbouring country, the enemy not daring to face him. 
This was the firft expedition which the Romans made out of 
Italy. 

It is doubted whether the motives which prompted the 
Romans to undertake # thi$ expedition, were very upright, and 
exaftly conformable to the rules of drift juftice. However 
this be, their paffage into Sicily, and the fuccour they gave 
to the inhabitants of Medina, may be laid to have been the 
firft Heps by which they afeended to that height of glory and 
grandeur they afterwards attained. 

a Hiero, having reconciled himfelf to the Romans, and 
entered into an alliance with them, the Carthaginians bent 
all their thoughts on Sicily, and fent numerous armies into 
that ifland. e Agrigentum was their place of arms, which* 
being attacked by the Romans, was won by them, after they 
had befieged it feven months, and gained one battle. 

t Notwithftanding the advantage of this victory, and the 
conqueft of fo important a city, the Romans Hill were not 
fatisfied. They were fcnfible, that whilft the Carthaginians 
fhould continue mailers at fca, the maritime places in the 
ifland would always fide with them, and put it out of their 
power ever to drive them out of Sicily. Befides, tMey could 
not with any patience fee Africa enjoy a profound tranquilli- 
ty, at a time that Italy was infefted by fo many incurious of 
its enemies. They now firft formed the defign of having a 
fleet, and of difputing the empire of the fea with the Cartha- 
ginians. The undertaking was bold, and in outward appear- 
ance rafh; but argued the courage and grandeur of the Ro- 
man genius. The Romans were not then pofiefl'ed of a An- 
gle vefiel, Vhich they could call their own; and the fhips 
which had tranfported their forces into Sicily had been bor- 
rowed of their neighbours. They were unexperienced in fea 
affairs, had no carpenters for the building of fhips, and knew 
nothing of the quinqueremes* or five oared gallics, in which 
the chief ftrength of fleets at that time confilted, but happily, 

d Polyb. 1 . i. p. 15 — 19. c A. M. 3743 A. Rome, 487. f Polyb. 1 . i. p. 2?. 

4 The Ch waller hoiard examines this cpidtivn 111 hjs remarks upon PoL; < 
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the year before, one had been taken upon the coafts of Italy, 
which ferved as a model to build others by* The Romans 
now applied themfelves with ardour and incredible indudry 
to the building df (hips in the fame form; and in the mean 
time they got together a fet of rowers, who were taught an 
exercife and difeipline utterly unknown to them before, in 
the following manner. Benches were made, on the Chore, 
in the fame order sind faihion with thofe of gallies. The 
rowers were feated on thefe benches, and taught, as if they 
had been furnilhed with oars, to throw themfelves backwards 
with their arms drawn to their breaft$; and then to throw 
their bodies and arms forward in one regular motion, the in- 
ftant their commanding officer gave the fignal. In two 
months, orje hundred five-oared, and twenty three-oared gal- 
lics were built; and after fome time had been fpent in exer- 
cifing the rowers on (hip-board, the fleet put to fea, and 
went in queft of the enemy. The conful Duillius had the 
command of it. 

s The Romans coming up with the Carthaginians near the 
coaft of Myle, they prepared for an engagement. As the 
Roman gallics, by their being clumfily and haftily built, were 
neither very nimble,/ nor eafy to work, this inconvenience 
was fupplied by a * machine invented for this occafion, and 
afterwards known by the name of the h Corvus, crow or 
crane , by help of which they grappled the enemy’s (hips, 
boarded them, ^id immediately came to clofe engagement. 
The fignal for fighting was given. The Carthaginian fleet 
confided of an hundred and thirty fail, under the command 
of Hannibal f. He himfelr was on board a galley of feven 
benches of oars, which had once belonged to Pyrrhus. The 
Carthaginians, highly defpifing enemies who were utterly 
unacquainted with fea- affairs, imagined that their very ap- 
pearance would put them to flight, and therefore came for- 
ward boldly, with little expectation of fighting; but firmly 
imagining they fhould reap the fpoils, which they had already 
devoured with their eyes. They were nevcrtjielefs a little 
furprifed at *he fight of the above-mentioned engines, raifed 
on the prow of every one of the enemy’s (hips, and which 
was entirely new to them. But their aftonifhment increafed, 
when they faw thefe engines drop down at once; and being 

g A. TVT. 374 5. A. Rjme, 489. P0M1. I. i. p. 12. h Polyb. 1 . i. p. 3 1. 

4 See the fevcral fpecies oi this machine in the explanations of the plates of 
the f.'cond pait of Vol. V. of this work, after the Chevalier Folard. 

f A d<ff. roil pc rion from the great Hannibal. 
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thrown forcibly into their veflels, grapple them in fpite of all 
refiftance. This changed the form of the engagement, and 
obliged the Carthaginians to come to clpie engagement with 
their enemies, as though they had fought them on land. 
They foon were unable to fuftaln the attack of the Roman 
veflels, upon which a horrible flaughter enfued; and the Car- 
thaginians loft fourfeore veflels, among which wa^ v the ad- 
mirals galley, he himfelf efcaplng with difnculty in a fmall 
boat. 

So confiderable and unexpe&ed a vi£lory, raifed the cour- 
age of the Romans, and feemed to redouble their vigour for 
the continuance of the war. Extraordinary honours were 
btftowcd on Duillius, who was the firft Roman that had a 
naval triumph decreed him. Befides which, a roltral pillar 
was ere&ed in his honour, with a noble infeription; which 
pillar is now (landing in Rome *. 

1 During the tw r o following years, the Romans grew in- 
fenflbly ftronger at fea, by their gaining feveral naval victories. 
But thefe were confidered by them only as eilays preparatory 
to the great defign they meditated of carrying the war into 
Africa, and of combating the Carthaginians in their own 
country. There was nothing the latter dreaded more; and 
to divert fo dangerous a blow, they refolved to fight the ene- 
my, whatever might be the confequencc. 

k The Romans had elefted M. Atilius Regulus, and L. 
Manlius conluls for this year. Their fleet confided of three 
hundred and thirty veflels, on board of which were one hun- 
dred and forty thoufand men, each veflel having three hun- 
dred rowers, and an hundred and twenty foldiers. That of 
the Carthaginians, commanded by Hanno and Hamilcar, had 
twenty veflels more than the Romans, and a greater number 
ol men in proportion. The two fleets came in fight of each 
other near Ecnomus in Sicily. No man could behold two 
Inch formidable navies, or be a fpeflator of the extraordinary 
preparations they made for fighting, without being under 
l’ome concern, on feeing the danger which menanced two of 
the moil powerful Hates in the world. As the courage on 
both Tides was equal, and no great difparity in the forces, the 
fight was obliinate, and the victory Jong doubtful; but at laft 
the Carthaginians were overcom'e. More than fixty of their 
fhips were taken by the enemy, and thirty funk. The Ro- 

i Poly li. 1 i. p. 24. k A. M. T 749 - A M. 404. Polyb. I. i. p. 

* J ljcfe pillars are called Rotlrat®, fiom b*ak§ of ibijp* with which 
they were adorned, Roiira. 
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mans loft twenty-four, not one of which tfcras taken by the 
Carthaginians. 

1 The fruit of this vi&ory, as the Romans had defigned it, 
was their failing to Africa, after having refitted their fhips, 
and provided them with all neceflaries for carrying on a long 
war in a foreign country. They landed happily in Africa, 
and began the war by taking a town called Clypea, which 
had a commodious haven. From thence, after having fent 
an exprefs to Rome, to give advice of their landing, and to 
receive orders from the fenate, they over-ran the open coun- 
try, in which they made terrible havoc; bringing away whole 
flocks of cattle, and twenty thoufand prifoners. 

m The exprefs returned in the mean time with the orders 
of the fenate; which were, that Regulus fhould continue to 
command the armies in Africa, with the title of proconful; 
afrd that his colleague fhould return with a great part of the 
fleet and the forces; leaving Regulus only forty vefTels, fifteen 
thoufand foot, and five hundred horfe. Their leaving the 
latter with fo few fhips and troops, was a vifible renunciation 
of the advantages which might have been expected from this 
defeent Upon Africa. 

The people at Rome depended greatly on the courage and 
abilities of Regulus; and the city was in univerfal joy, when 
it was known that he war. continued in the command in A- 
frica; n but he hjmfelf was afflicted on that account. When 
news was brought him of it, he wrote to Rome, and defired, 
in the flvongeft terms, that he might be appointed a fuccefibr. 
His chief reafon was, that the death of the farmer who rented 
his grounds, having given one of his hirelings an opportunity 
of carrying oft all the implements of tillage; his prefeitcc was 
neceflary for taking care of his little fpot of ground, it being 
but feven acres, which was all his family fubfifted upon. But 
the lenate undertook to have his lands cultivated at the pub- 
lic expence; to maintain his wife and children; and to in- 
demnify him for the lofs he had fudained by the robbery of 
his hireling. Thrice happy age! in which poverty was thus 
had in honour, and was united with the mod rare and un- 
common merit, and the higheft employments of the date* 
Regulus, thus freed from his domedic cares, bent his whole 
thoughts on difeharging the duty of a general. 

° After takingTeVeral cattles, he laid fiege to Adis, one of 

1 Polyb. 1 . x. p. 30. m A. M. 3750. A. Rome, 49 4 . n Val. Max.J. iv. c. 4 * 
e Polyb. 1 . i. p. 31— -36. 
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the ftrongeft fortrefies of the country. The Carthaginians, 
exafperated at feeing their enemies thus laying walte their 
lands at pleafure, at laft took the field, and marched againft 
them, to force them to raife the fiege. With this view, they 
polled thcmfelves on a' hill, which overlooked the Roman 
camp, and was convenient for annoying the enemy; but at 
the fame time, by its fituation, ufelefs to one part of their 
army. For the ftrength of the Carthaginians lay chiefly in 
their horfes and elephants, which arc of no lcrvice but in 
plains. Rcgulus did not give them an opportunity of cie- 
feending from the hill; but taking advantage of this ellential 
mi (lake of the Carthaginian generals, he fell upon them in 
this poll; and after meeting with a feeble red (lance, put the 
enemy to flight, plundered their camp, and laid walte the ad- 
jacent countries. Then, having taken Tunis,*, an important 
city, and which brought him near Carthage, he made his 
army encamp there. 

The enemy were in the utmoft alarm. All things had 
fuccceded ill with them, their forces had been defeated by tea 
and land, and upwards of two hundred towns had furrendered 
to the conqueror. Jkfides, the Numidians made greater 
havoc in their territories than even the Romans. They ex- 
peeled every moment to fee their capital befieged. And their 
nflliftion was increafed by the coucnurfe of peafants with 
their wives and children, who flocked from all parts to Car- 
thage for fafety; which gave them melancholy apprebenfions 
of a famine in cafe of a fiege. Rcgulus, afraid of having the 
glory of his vi&ories torn from him by a fucceflor, made 


A In the interval bitwixt the* departure of Manlius and the taking of Tunic, 
we aic lo piece the memorable combat of Re-rulu^ and Im whole army, with 
a in pent oi lo prodigious a fize, that the fabulous cne of Cadmus is hardly 
(ompai.iblc to it. The llory of this ferpent was elegantly writ by Livy, but 
it is now loll. Valeiius Maximus, however, partly repairs that lofs»; and, in 
the laft chapter of his fir ft book, gives us this account of this monfter from Livy 
himfeJf- — He (Livy) fays, that on the banks of Bagrada, an African river, lay 
a Lrpciit of fo enormous a fize, that it kept the whole Roman army from 
coming to the imr. Scvciul foldiers had been buried in the wide caverns o£ 
its belly, and many pi died to death in the fpiral volumes of its tail. Its ikin 
was impenetrable to darts; and it was with repeated endeavours that ftones, 
(lung from military engines, at laft killed it. The ferpent then exhibited a 
fight that was more terrible to the Roman cohorts and legions, than even 
Carthage itlclf. The ftreams of the river were dyed with its blood, and the 
flench of its putrified carcafe infecting the adjacent country, the Roman army 
was forced to decamp. Its Ikin, one hundred and twenty feet long, was fent to 
Home; and, if Pliny may be credit! d, was to be leen, together with the jaw- 
hone'of the fame inonfti r, in the temple where they were fiift depoiited, as 
haw as the Numantine war. 
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fome propofal of an accommodation to the vanquiflied enemy;, 
but the conditions appeared fo hard, that they could not 
Iiften to them. As he did not doubt his being foon mafter 
©f Carthage, he would not abate any thing in his demands;, 
but, by an infatuation, which is almoft infeparable from great 
and unexpe&ed fuccefs, he treated them with haughtinefs; 
and pretended, that every tiling he fuffered them to poflcfs* 
ought to be efteemed a favour, with this farther infill t, That 
they ought either to overcome like brave men , or learn to fubmit to the 
viElor *. Soharfh and dil'dainful a treatment only fired their 
refentment, and made them refolve rather to die fword in 
hand, than to do any thing which might derogate from the 
dignity of Carthage. 

Reduced to this fatal extremity, they received in the 
happieft juncture, a reinforcement of auxiliary troops out of 
Greece, with Xanthippus the Lacedemonian at their head, 
who had been educated in the difeipline of Sparta, and learned 
the art of war in that renowned and excellent fcliool. When 
he had heard the circumftances of the lnft battle, which were 
told him at his requeft; had clearly difeerned the occafion of 
Its lofs; and perfectly informed himfelf in the ftrength of 
Carthage; he declared publicly, and repeated it often, in the 
hearing of the reft -of the officers, that the misfortunes of 
the Carthaginians were owing entirely to the incapacity of 
their generals. Thefe difeourfes came at laft to the ear of the 
public council: the* members of it were ftruck with them, 
and they requefted the favour of feeing and talking with him. 
He then corroborated his opinion w ith fuch llrong and con- 
vincing reafons, that the overfights committed by the generals 
were vifible to every one; and lie proved as clearly to the 
Council, that, by a conduit op polite to the former, they 
would not only fecure their dominions, but drive the enemy 
out of them. This fpeech revived the courage and hopes of 
•the Carthaginians; and Xanthippus was entreated, and, in 
fome meafurc forced, to accept the command of the army. 
When the Carthaginians law, in his exercifmg of their forces 
near the city, the manner in which he drew them up in order 
of battle, made them advance or retreat on the firft fignal, 
file off with order and expedition; in a wprd, from all the 
evolutions and movements of the military art; they were 
, ftruck with aftoniftiment, and owned, that the ableft general's 

* A u *ovi iyadous n % uxiv rots Diod. Eclog. 1. xxiii. 
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which Carthage had hitherto produced, knew nothing in 
companion of Xanthippus. 

The officers, foldiers, and every one were loft in admira- 
tion; and, what is very uncommon, jealoufy gave no allay to 
it; the fear of the prefent danger and the love of their country, 
ftifling, without doubt all other fentiments* The gloomy 
conlternation, which had before feized the whole army, was 
fucceeded by joy and alacrity. The foldiers were urgent to 
be led againit the enemy, in the firm a {finance, as they faid* 
of being victorious under their new leader, and of obliterating 
the difgrace of former defeats. Xanthippus did not fuller 
their ardour to cool; and the fight of the enemy only inflamed 
it. When he was got within little more than twelve hundred 
paces of them, he thought proper to call a council of war, in 
order to fliew a refped: to the Carthaginian generals, by 
confulting them. All unanimoufly joined in opinion with 
him; upon which they refolved to give the enemy battle the 
following day. 

The Carthaginian army w f as compofed of twelve thoufand 
foot, four thoufand horfe, and about an hundred elephants. 
That of the Romans, as near as may be guefled from what 
goes before, for Polybius gives no determinate number, con- 
iifted of fifteen thoufand foot; and three hundred horfe. 

It mud be a noble figh/to fee two armies, riot overcharged 
with numbers, but compofed of brave foldiers, and commanded 
by very able generals, engaged in battle. In thole tumultuous 
fights, where two or three hundred thoufand are engaged 
on both Tides, confufion is inevitable; and it is difficult, annd ft 
•a thoufand events, where chance generally feems to have the 
advantage over counfel, to dilcovcr the uue merit of com- 
manders, and the real caufes of victory. But in fuch engage- 
ments as this before us, nothing cfcapes the curiofity of the 
reader; for he clearly fees the difpofition of the two armies; 
imagines he airnoft hears the ordeis given out by the generals; 
follows all the movements of the army; difeovers palpably by 
that means the faults on both Tides; and is thereby qualmcd 
to determine, w ith certainty, the caufe to which the victory 
or defeat are owing. The fucccfs of this battle, however 
inconliderable it may appear, from th6 fmall number of the 
combatants, was neverthelefs to decide the fate of Carthage. 

The difpofition of both armies w r as as follows. Xanthippus 
drew up all his elephants in front. Behind thefe, at lome 
diltance, he placed the Carthaginian infantry in one body or 
phalanx. The foreign troops in the Carthaginian fcryicc 
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were polled, one part of them on the right, between the 
phalanx and the horfe; and the other, compofed of light 
armed foldiers, in platoons, at the head of the two wings of 
the cavalry. 

On the fide of the Romans, as they apprehended the ele- 
phants mod, Regulus, to provide againft them, potted his 
light armed foldiers, on a line, in the front of the legions. In 
the rear of tliefe, he placed the cohorts one behind another, 
and the horfe on the wings. In thus Rraitening the front of 
Ills main battle, to give it more depth, he indeed took a juft 
precaution, fays Polybius, againft the elephants; but lie did 
not provide for the inequality of his cavalry, which was much 
inferior in numbers to that of the enemy. 

The two armies being thus drawn up, waited only for the 
fignal. Xnnthippus ordered the elephants to advance, to 
break the ranks of the enemy; and commands the two wings 
of the cavalry to charge the Romans in flank. At the fame 
time, the latter, clafhing their arms, and fhouting after the 
manner of their country, advance againft the enemy. Their 
cavalry did not Hand the onfet long, it being fo much inferior 
to that of the Carthaginians. The infantry in the left wing, 
to avoid the attack of the elephants, and lhewhow little they 
feared the mercenaries who formed the enemies right wing, 
■attacks it, puts it to flight, and purfucs it to the camp. Thole 
in the firlt ranks, who were oppofed to the elephants, were 
broke and trod under foot, after fighting valiantly; and the 
reft of the main body flood firm for fome time, by realbn of 
its great depth. But the rear being attacked in flank by the 
enemy’s cavalry; and obliged to face about and receive it; and 
thole who had broke through the elephants, coining to the 
phalanx of the Carthaginians, which had not yut eng iged, 
and which received them in good order, the Roman* veto 
routed on all rides, and entirely defeated. The greateft part 
of them weie cm filed to death by the enormous weight ot the 
elephants; and the remainder, handing in their ranks, were 
fhot through and through with arrow's from the enemy’s 
node. Only a fmall number fled; and as they were in an 
open country, the horfe and elephants killed a gmat part of 
them. Five hundred, or thereabouts, who went orb with 
3?egu!us, weie taken prifoners with him. The Carthaginians 
loft, in this battle, tight bundled mercenaries, who were 
oppoiWl to the left whig t i l-o Koruns; and cf the latter 
only two th«yifand Tomd w h^ byT c; pur fie eg thv enemy’s 
right wing, had dr.nvn ;h::nilh es tut ti the sgeinciit. All 
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the reft, Regulus and thofe taken with him excepted, were 
left dead in the field. The two thoufand, who had efcaped 
the flaughter, retired to Clypea, and were favcd iii an almoft. 
miraculous manner. 

The Carthaginians, after having (tripped the dead, entered 
Carthage in triumph, dragging after them the unfortunate 
Regulus, and five hundred prifoners. Their joy was fo n.t.ch 
the greater, as, but a very few days before, they had feen them- 
fe! ves upon the brink of ruin. The men and women, old and 
young people crowded the temples, to return thanks to the 
imm.’ital gods; and fcveral days were devoted wholly to fef- 
tivities and rejoicings. 

Xanthippus, who had contributed fo much to this happy 
change, had the wifdom to withdraw fhortly after, from the 
apprehenfion left his glory, which had hitherto been unfullied, 
might, after this firft glare of it, infenfibly fade away, and 
leave him expofed to the darts of envy and calumny, which 
are very dangerous, but moft in a foreign country, when a 
man (lands alone, unfupportod by friends, relations or any 
otlur fuccour. 

Polybius tells us, that Xanthippus's departure was related 
in a different manner, and he promifes to take notice of it in 
another place: but that part of his hiftory, has not come down 
to us. We read in 0 Appian, the Carthaginians, excited by a 
mean and deteftable jealoufy of Xanthippus’s glory, and unable 
to bear the thoughts that they fliould itand indebted to Sparta 
for their fafety; upon pretence of conducing him and his 
attendants, back with honour to his own country, with a 
numerous convoy of (hips, they gave private orders to have 
them all put to death in their pail age; as if with him they 
could have buried in the waver, for ever the memory of lua 
fervicco, and their horrid ingratitude to him *. 

o Dc Bell. Pun. p. 30. 

* '1 his petfulious a< 5 lion, a, it i* related by Appian, may pofliMy be true, 
wlKn we coniider the chara&er of the Carthaginians, who were 1 t-rr mily a 
cruel and treacherous people. But, if it be fatfl, one would wonder why L\i- 
lyb.us fliould referve for another ociafion, the relation of an incident, winch 
conics iu moil properly here, as it linifhes at once the charadtc" and hi.- of 
X mthinpus. His filencc, therefor.*, in th.s pi ice, mjkes me think that he 
intended to bring Xanthippus ag mi upon the ftagt; and to exhibit him to the 
icadei in a different light iiom that in which he is plactd by Appian. To thi* 
let me add, that it lhewed no g:cat depth of policy in the Carthaginians, to 
take this method of difpaUhiiig him, when fo many others olLred, which 
were lels liable to endure. In tins frlieme, formed for his dellru&ion, not 
only hmifclf, but all his followers, were to be murdcied without the pre- 
tuice .of even a fterm, or lols of-dne iingle Carthag'nian, to cover or cxcufe rbe 
etration oi fo horrid a ciimc. 
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This battle, fays p Polybius, though not fo confiderable as 
many others, may yet furniih very falutary inftru&ione, 
which, adds* that author, is the greafeft benefit that can be 
reaped from the ftudy of hiftory. 

Firft, fhould any man put a great confidence in prefent 
happinefs, after he has confidered the fate of Regulus? That 
general, infdent with vi£iory, inexorable to the conquered, 
and deaf to all their remonftrances, taw himfelf a (ew days 
after vanquifhed by them, and made their prifoner. Hannibal 
offered the fame reflexion to Scipio, when he exhorted him 
not to be dazzled with the fuccefs of his arms. Regulus, 
faid he, would have been recorded amongft the few inftanccs 
*of valour and felicity, had he, after the vi£lory obtained m 
this very country, granted our fathers the peace which they 
fued for. But, putting no bounds to his ambition, and the 
infolence of fuccefs, the greater his profperity, the more 
ignominious was his fall *. 

In the fecond place, the truth of the faying of Euripides is 
here feen in its full extent, That one wife head is worth a 
great many hands f. A fingle man here changes the vthole 
face of affairs. On one hand, he defeats troops which 
were thought invincible* on the other, he revives the courage 
of a city and an army, that was feized with aftonilhment and 
defpair. 

Such, as Polybius obferves, is the ufe which ought to be 
iqadc of the ftudy of hiftory. For there being two ways of 
acquiring improvement and inftruftion, firft, by one’s own 
experience, and, fecondly, by that of other men, it is much 
more wife and ufeful to improve by other mens nnfearriages 
than by our own. 

I retum to Regulus, that I may here finifti what relates 
p Lib. u p 36, 37. 

Inter pauca felicitatis virtutifque excmpla M. Atilius quondam in hac 
eidem terra fuifiet, (i yuftor pacem petentibus dedifif t patnbus noftris Sed 
nor ftatut do tandem felicitati modum, ncc cohibendo efferentem ie fortunam* 
quant** aitiua elatus erat, eo fqedius corruit. I iv. I xxx. n. 30. 

f 'Sis iv reflet (ipuXsuftm *ats rra&keis vueot % It may not be improper to 

take notKi m this place, as it wasforgoi. d ore, of a mid ike of tlu It amt d 
CXubon, in bta tranflation of a pdfage of Polybius concerning Xmthipptvs. 
U he pafiagfe is this, els ««) Hash* are* rivet A mni&eufeeviov me \<x,kvmkas 

&y*yn$ jmt^PC ******** 1 'aXi/eexeef i^evra. rvftfiiroov Which ns thus 

rendered b> Cat iubpn* In quies [nuhtibus It Gratcia allatisJXanthippus quidam 
fuit Laccdatmonins, vir Ailcij 4 n 1 I iconic* imbutus, et q 1 rei xml tarn, uium 
snfdiorretu habebat, Whereas, agrteabiy with the whole iharatfei and con-* 
of Xanthippus, I take the fetife of this paflage to be, a man formed >y the 
b|)irua difcipliiie,andpn>poi non ably [not moderately Jfkniui m military ailaus. 
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to him; Polybius, to' our great difajppointment, taking no 
farther notice of that general *. " 

4 After being kept fome years in prifon, he was fent to 
Rome to propofe an exchange of prifoners. He had been 
obliged to take an oath, that he would return in cafe he proved 
unfuccefsful. He then acquainted the fenate* with the ftibjeQ: 
of his voyage; and being invited by them to give his opinion 
freely, he anfwered, that he could no longer do it as a fena- 
tor, having loft both this quality, and that of a Roman 
citizen, from the time that he had fallen into the hands of 
his enemies; but he did not refufc to offer his thoughts as a 
private perfon. This was a very delicate affair. Every one 
was touched with the misfortunes of fo great a man. 
needed only, fays Cicero, have lpoke one word, and it would 
have reftored him to his liberty, his eft ate, his dignity, his 
wife, Ills children, and his country; but that word appeared 
to him contrary to the honour and the welfare of the ft ate, 

q A. M. 3755. A. Rome, 499. Appian. de Bello Pun. p. 2, 3. Cic. de 
Off. 1 . iii. n. 99, 100. Aul. Gel. 1 . vi. c. 4. Senec. F.p. 99. 

* This filence of Polybius has prejudiced a great many learned men againft 
many of the floriestold of Regulars barbarous treatment, after he was taken 
by the Carthaginians. Mr. Rollin fpeaks no further of this matter; and there- 
fore, l lhall giveany reader the fubftance of what is brought againft the gene- 
ral belief of the Roman writers, as well hiftorians as poets, and of Appian on 
this iubjedt. Firft, it is urged that Polybius was very (enfihle that the ftory 
ot thefe cruelties was falft; and, therefore, that he might not difoblige the 
Romans, by contradicting fo general a belief, he chcle rather to be Client on 
Regulus after he was taken prifoncr, than to violate the truth of ftiftory of 
which he wasfo ftridt an obferver. This opinion is further ftrengtlvened, fay 
the adversaries of this belief, by a fragment of Diodorus, which fays, that the 
wife of Regulus, exafperated at the death of her hufband in Carthage, occa- 
fioned, as flie imagined, by barbarous idage, perluadtd her fons to revenge 
the fate of their father, by the cruel treatment of two Carthaginian captives, 
thought to be Boftar and Hamilcar, taken in the fea-fight againft Sicily, after 
the misfortune of Regulus, and put into her hands for the redemption of her 
hufband. One of thefe died by the feverity of his imprifonment; and the other, 
by the care of the fenate, who detefted the cruelty, iurvived and was recovered 
to health. 1'his treatment of the captives, and, the refrntment of the fenate on 
that account, found a third argument or preemption againit the truth of this 
ftory of Regulus, whkh is thus urged. Regulus dying in his captivity by the 
ufual courfe of nature, his wile, thus fruftrated of her hopes of redeeming hint 
by exchange of her captives, treated them with the utmoft barbarity, in con- 
fequente of her belief of the ill ufage which Regulus had received. The 
fenate being angry with her for it, to give lonie colour to her cruelties fhe 
gave out among her acquaintance and kindred, that her hufband died in the 
way generally related. This, like all other reports, increafed gradually; and, 
from the national hatred betwixt the Cat thaginians and Romans, was cafily 
and generally believed by the latter. How far this is conclufive againft the 
teftimonie6 of two luch weighty authors as Cicero and Scneca 4 to fay nothing 
qf the poets, is left to the judgment of the reader, 
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He therefore plainly declared, that an exchange of prifoners 
ought not to be fo much as thought of: that fuch an example 
■would be of fatal confequence to the republic: that citizens, 
who had fo bafcly furrendered their arms and perfons to the 
<?riemy, were un worthy # of the ieaft companion, and rendered 
incapable of ferving their country: that with regard to himfelf, 
as he was fo far advanced in years, his death ought to be 
confidcred as nothing; whereas they had in their hands 
feveval Carthaginian generals, in the flower of their age, and 
capable of doing their country great fervices for many years. 
It was with difficulty that the fenate complied with fo gene- 
rous and unexampled a counfel. r The illuftrious exile 
therefore left Rome, in order to return to Carthage, unmoved 
either w ith the deep aftiiflion of his friends, or the tears of his 
w ife and children, although he knew but too well the grievous 
torments which were prepared for him. And indeed, the mo- 
ment his enemies law him returned, without having obtained 
the exchange of prifoners, they put him to every kind of 
torture their barbarous cruelty could invent. They imprifoned 
him for a long time in a difmal dungeon, whence, after cutting 
off hia eye lids, they drew him at once into the fun, when 
its beams darted the ftrongdt heat. They next put him into 
a kind of elicit ituck full of nails, whole points wounding 
Jiim, did not allow him a moments enfe either day or night. 
LaiUy, after having been long tormented by being kept for 
ever awake in thfs dreadful torture, his mercilefs enemies 
nailed him to a crofs, their ufual punifhment, and left him to 
expire on it. Such was the end of this great man. His 
enemies, by depriving him of fome days, perhaps years of 
life, brought eternal infamy on themfelves. 

s r lhe blow which the Romans had received in Africa did 
not difeourage them. They made greater preparations than 
before, to recover their lofs; and put to fea, the following 
campaign, three hundred and fixty veflels. The Carthaginians 
failed out to meet them with two hundred; but were beat in 
an engagement fought on the coafl of Sicily, and an hundred 
and fourteen of their ihips were taken by the Romans. Thefe 
failed' into Africa to take in the few foldiers who had efcaped 
the purfuit of the enemy, after the defeat of Rcgulus; and 
had defended themfelves vigoroufly in * Clupea, where they 
had been unfuccefs^ully belieged. 

r Hora:. 1 . iii. Od. 3. s Polyb. 1 . viii, p. 37. 

Or Cl y pea. 
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Here we are again aftonilhed that the Romans, after 
fo conflderable a victory, and with fo large a fleet, fhmild 
fail into Africa, only to bring from thence a fniall garrifon-, 
whereas, they might have attempted the corujueft of it, 
fmee Regulus, with much fewer force*;, had almoft com- 
pleted it. 

1 The Romans were overtaken by a ftorm in their return, 
which almoft deft royed their whole fleet. u The like misfortune 
befel them aifo the following year. However, they confided 
thcmfelves for this double lot's, by a vi£l ory which they gained 
over Afdrubal, from whom they took near an huiuirH and 
forty elephants. This news being brought to Rome, it filled 
the whole city with joy, not only becaufe the ftrength of the 
enemy’s army was confulcrablv dimiriilhed by the lofs of their 
elephants; but chiefly becaufe this vi<ffo--y had infpired the land 
forces with frefh courage; which from the defeat of Kcgulus, 
had not dared to venture upon an engagement; fo great w is 
the terror with which thofe formidable animals had Hied *hc 
the minds of all the foldiers. It was therefore judged proper 
to make a greater effort than ever, in order to finifli, if 
poflible, a war which hail continued fourteen years, The 
two confuls let fail with a fleet of two hundred (hips, and 
arriving in Siqly, formed the bold defign of befieging Lily- 
bxuin. This was die ftrcngell town which the Carthagini ms 
poflefled in that ifland; and the lofs of it would be attended 
with that of every pait of it, and open to the Romans a free 
pafiage into Afiiea. 

x The reader will fuppofe that the utmeft ardour was fhewn, 
both in the a {fault and defence of the place. Imhccn was 
governor there, with ten theufaud regu! .r fo-eei, exduuve of 
the inhabitants; and Hannibal, the Ion of ILuniicar, fooii 
brought hint as many more from Cartilage; ho having, with 
the moil intrepid courage, forced his way through the ene- 
my’s fleet, and arrived happily in the pert. The Romans 
had not loft anytime. Having brought forward their engines, 
they beat down feverol towers with their battening ram.-:; and 
gaining ground daily, they made fuch pregrefs, as gave the 
bclieged, who now were clofely preffed, tome fears. The 
governor faw plainly that there was no other way left to favc 
the city, but by firing the engines of the be fingers. Having 
therefore prepared his forces for this enterpnfe, he Lnt them 


t Polyb. viii. }». — 4^. u IHd. p. 4 T , 43. 

X 1 i. p, 44 — 30. 
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out at day-break with torches in their hands, tow, and all kinds 
of combuftible matters; and at the fame time attacked all the 
engines. The Romans ftrove with unparallelled bravery, to 
repel them, and the engagement was very bloody. Every 
man, afiailant as well as defendant, flood to his poll, and 
chofe to die rather than quit it. ' At laft, after a long refift- 
ance, and dreadful flaughter, the befieged founded a retreat, 
and left the Romans in pDlIeflion of their works. This fccne 
being over, Hannibal, embarking in the night, and concealing 
his departure frpm the enemy, failed for Drepanum, where 
Adhcrbal commanded for the Carthaginians. Drepanum was 
advantageoufly fituated; having a commodious port, and lying 
about an hundred and twenty furlongs from Lilybaeum; and 
was of fo much confequence to the Carthaginians, that they 
had been always very defirous of preferving it. 

The Romans, animated by their late fuccefs, renewed the 
attack with greater vigour than ever; the befieged not daring 
to venture a fecond time to burn their machines, becaufe of 
the ill fuccefs they had met in their firft attempt. But a 
furious wind rifing fuddcnly, fome mercenary foldiers repre- 
sented to the governor, that now was the favourable opportu- 
nity for them to fire the engines of the befiegers, efpecially as 
the wind blew full againft them; and they offered themfelves 
for the enterprife. The offer was accepted, and accordingly 
they were furnilheii with every thing neceffary. In a moment 
thd' fire catched all the engines; and the Romans could not 
poffibly extinguifli it, becaufe the flames being inftantly 
fpread every where, the wind carried the fparks and fmoke 
full in their eyes, fo that they could not fee where to 
apply relief, whereas their enemies faw clearly where to 
aim their flrokes, and throw their fire. This accident made 
the Romans lofe all hopes of being ever able to carry the 
place by force. They therefore turned the fiege into a 
blockade; raifed a line of contravallation round the town; and 
difperfmg their army in every part of the neighbourhood, 
relolved to effett, by time, what they found themfelves 
abfolutely unable to perform any other way. 

* y When the tranfa£lions of the fiege of Lilybaeum, and 
the lofs of part of the forces, were known at Rome, the 
citizens, £ 6 far from defponding at this ill news, feemed to be 
fired with new vigour. Every man ftrove to be foremoft in 
tjie mufter-roll; fo that, in a very little time, an army of tei\ 


y Polyb. 1 . i. p. 50. 
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thoufand men was raifed* who, eroding the Strait, marched 
by land to join the befiegers. 

z At the fame time, P. Claudius Pulchcr, the conful, 
formed a defign of attacking Adherbal in Drepanum. He 
thought himfelf fure of furprifing him, bccaufe after the lofs 
lately fuftained by the Romans at Lilybseum, the enemy 
could not imagine that they would venture out again at fca. 
Flufhed with thefe hopes, he failed out with his fleet in the 
night, the better to conceal his defign. But he had to do 
with an a&ive general, whofe vigilance he could not elude, 
and who did not even give him time to draw up his {hips in 
line of battle, but fell vigorouily upon him whilft his fleet 
w r as in diforder and confufion. The Carthaginians gained a 
complete vi£tory. Of the Roman fleet, only thirty veflels 
got off, which being in company with the conful, fled with 
him, and got away in the bed manner they could along the 
coaft. All the reft, amounting to fourfeore and thirteen, 
with the men on board them, were taken by the Carthagini- 
ans; a few foldiers excepted, who hid efcaped from the fhip- 
wreck of their veflfels. This vi&ory difplayed as much the 
prudence and valour of Adherbal, as it reflected lharne and 
ignominy on the Roman conful. 

a Junius, his colleague, was neither more prudent nor 
more fortunate than himfelf, but ^loft almoft his whole fleet 
by his ill conduct. Endeavouring to atone for his mi}>fortune 
by fome confiderable action, he held a fecret intelligence 
with the inhabitants of Ervx and by that means got the 
city furrendered to him. On the fummit of the mountain 
flood the temple of Venus Erycina, which was certainly the 
moll beautiful as well as the iicheft of all the Sicilian temples. 
The city flood a litile below the furrrmit of this mountain, 
and the road that led to it was very long, and of difficult 
accejs. Junius pofled one part of his troops upon the top, 
and the remainder at the foot of the mountain, imagining 
that he now had nothing to fear; but Hamilcar, furnamed 
Barcha, father of the famous Hannibal, found means to get 
into the city, which lay between the two camps of the enemy* 
and there fortified himfelf. From this advantageous poll, 
he'harafled the Romans incefTantly for two years. One can 
fcarce conceive how it wps prflible for the Carthaginians to 
defend themfelves, when thus attacked from both the fummit 

z A. M. 3756. A. Rome, 50a Foyb. I. i p. ft. 

* Polyb. k i. p. 54 — 59. • A city and mountain of Sicily. 
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and foot of the mountain-, and unable to get provifions* 
but from a little port, which was the only one open to them. 
By fuch enterprifes as thefe, the abilities and prudent cou- 
rage of a general, are as well, or perhaps better difcovered, 
than by the winning of a battle. 

b For five years, nothing memorable was performed on 
either fide. The Romans were once of' opinion, that their 
land-forces would alone be capable of finifhing the fiege of 
Lilybaeum: but the war being protracted beyond their ex- 
pectation, they returned to their firfl plan, and made extra- 
ordinary efforts to fit out a new fleet. The public treafury 
was at a low ebb; but this want was fupplied by private 
purfes, fo ardent was the love which (lie Romans bore their 
country. Every, man, according to his circumftances, con- 
tributed to the common expence; and, upon public fecurity, 
advanced money, without the leaft fcruple, for an expedition 
on which the glory and fafety of Rome depended. One 
man fitted out a fhip at his own charge; another was equip- 
ped by the contributions of two or three; fo that, in a very 
little time, two hundred were ready for failing. c The 
command was given to Lutatius the conful, who immediately 
put to fea. The enemies fleet had retired into Africa, by 
which means the conful cafily feized upon all the advantage- 
ous pofts in the neighbourhood of Lilybxum, and forefeeing 
tlijgit he fliould foOn be forced to fight, he did all that lay ill 
his power, to allure himfelf of fuccefs; and employed the 
interval in exercifing his foldiers and feamen at fca. 

He was foon informed that the Carthaginian fleet drew 
near, under the command of Hanno, who landed in a fmall 
ifland called Hiera, oppofite to Drepanum. His defign was 
to reach Eryx undifeovered by the Romans, in order to fupply 
the army there; and to re-inforce his troops, and take Barcha 
on board to afiift him in the expeCted engagement. But the 
conful, fufpetting his intention, was beforehand with him; 
and having aflembled all his belt force?, failed for the fmall 
ifland # ^Egufa, which lay near the other. He acquainted 
his officers with the defign he had of attacking the enemy on 
the morrow. Accordingly, at day break, he put all things 
in readinefs; when unfortunately the wind was favourable to 
the enemy, which made him hefitate whether he fhould give 
them battle. But^ confidering that the Carthaginian fleet, 
when unloaded of its provifions, would become lighter and 

b Tolyk. 1 . i. p. 5O — 63. c A. M. .1763. A Rome, 507. 

' * 1 hry arc now called iEgat^s. 
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more fit for aftion; and, befides, would be confiderably 
ftrengthened by the forces and prefence of Barcha, he came 
to a refolution at once; and, notwithttanding the foul weather, 
made direftfy to the enemy. The conful had choice forces, 
able feamcn, and excellent {hips, built after the model of a 
galley that had been lately taken from the enemy; and which 
was the completed in its kind, that had ever been feen. 
The Carthaginians, on the other hand, were dettitute of 
all thefe advantages. As they had been the entire matters at 
fea for fome years, and the Romans did not once dare to face 
them, they had them in the higheft contempt, and looked 
upon themfelves as invincible. On the firlt report of the 
motion of the enemy t the Carthaginians had put to fea a fleet 
fitted out in hafte, as appeared from evety circumttance of itr 
the foldiers and feamen being all mercenaries, newly levied* 
without the lead experience, refolution, or zeal, fince it was 
not for their own country they were going to fight. This 
foon appeared in the engagement. They could not futtain 
the firft attack. Fifty of their velT'ls were funk, and feventy 
taken with their whole crews. The relt, favoured by a wind 
which rofe very feafonably for them, made the befc of their 
way to the little ifland from whence they had failed. There 
were upwards' 'of ten thoufmd taken prifoners. The conful 
failed immediately for Lilybaeum, and joined his forces to 
thofe of the befiegers. 

When the news of this defeat arrived at Carthage, it 
occafioned lo much the greater furprife and terror, as it was 
lefs expefted. The fenate, however, did not lofe their 
courage, though they faw themfelves quite unable to continue 
the war As the Romans were now matters of the fea, it 
was impoffible for the Carthaginians to fend either providon*, 
or re-inforctments to the armies in Sicily. An cxprcl’s was 
therefore immediately difpatched to Barcha, the general 
there, empowering him to aft as he (hould think proper. 
Barcha, fo long as he had room to entertain tho lead hopes, 
had done every thing that could be* expefted from the molt 
intrepid courage and the mod confu nmate wifdom. But 
haying now no refource left, he fent a deputation to the 
conful, in order to treat about a peace. Prudence, fays 
Polybius, confitts in knowing how to refill and yield at a 
feafonable conjunfture. Lutatius was not infenlible how 
tired the Romans were grown of a war, which had exhaufted 
them both of men and money; and the dreadful confeqiujnces 
which had attended on Regulus’s inexorable and imprudent 
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obftigacy were frefli in their memories. He therefore complied 
without difficulty, and di£lated the following treaty: 

€t There shall be peace between Rome and Carthage (in cafe the 
€i Roman people approve of it,) on the following conditions: the 
t( Carthaginians shall evacuate entirely all Sicily; ' shall no longer 
“ make war upon Hiero , the Syracusans, or their allies: they shall 
u reflore to the Romans , without ranfom , all the prifoners which 
u they have taken from them; and pay them , within twenty years *, 
“ two thoufand two hundred Euboic talents of filvor ” f. It is 
worth the reader’s remarking by the way, the exa£t and clear 
terms in which this treaty ic expreffed; that, in fo fhort a 
compafs, adj lifts the interefts both by fea and land, of two 
powerful republics and their allies. 

When thefe conditions were brought to Rome, the people, 
not approving of them, fent ten commiffioners to Sicily, to 
terminate the uffiir d . Thefe made no alteration as to the 
fubrtance of the treaty; only {hortening the time appointed 
for the payment, reducing it to ten years: a thoufand talents 
were added to the fum that had been ftipulated, which was 
to be paid immediately; and the Carthaginians were required 
fo depart out of all the iflands, fituated between Italy and 
Sicily. Sardinia was not comprehended in this treaty, but 
they gave it up, fome years after, by a treaty. 

c Such was the conclufion of this war, the longeft men- 
tioned in hiftory, iince it continued twenty-four years without 
irfterrnifiion. The obftinacy, in difputing for empire, ivas 
equal on cither fide: the fame resolution, the fame greatnefs 
of foul, in forming as w'ell as in executing of projects, being 
confpicuous on both fides. The Carthaginians had the 
fuperiority over them with regard to experience in naval 
affairs; in the rtrength and fwlftnefs of their veflels; the 
working of them; the (kill and capacity of the pilots; the 
knowledge of courts, (hallows, roads, and winds; and in the 
inexhaultible fund of wealth, which furnirtied all the expcnces 
of lb long ^nd obftinate a war. The Romans had none of 
thefe advantages; but their courage, zeal for the public good, 
Inve of their country, and a noble emulation of glory, fupplied 
all of them. We are aftonilhed to fee a nation, fo raw and 
inexperienced in naval affairs, not only difputing the fea with 

d Polyb. 1 iii. p. iZit e A. M. 3736. A. Garth. 605. A. Rome, 507. 
Ant. J. C. id 1. 

* This fmn amounts to near fi$ millions one hundred and eight)- thoufand 
French livies. 

Frglifli money. 
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a people, who were bed {killed in them, and more powerful 
than any that had ever been before; but even gaining feveral 
victories over them at fea. No difficulties or calamities could 
difeourage them. They certainly would not have thought of 
peace, in the circumftances in which the Carthaginians de- 
manded it. One unfortunate campaign dispirits the latter; 
whereas the Romans are not fliaken by a fuccefiion of them. 

As to foldiers, though there was no comparifon between 
thefe of Rome and Carthage, the former being infinitely 
fuperior in point of courage; among the generals who 
commanded in this war, HamiJcar, furnamed Barcha, was 
doubtlefs the molt confpicuous for his bravery and prudence. 

THE LIBYAN WAR; OR AGAINST THE MERCENARIES. 

f The war which the Carthaginians waged ngainft tho 
Romans, was * fucceeded immediately by another, the very 
lame year, which, though of much fhorter continuance, was 
infinitely more dangerous; as it was carried on in the veiy 
heart of the republic, and attended with fuch cruelty, and 
barbarity, as is lcarce to be paralleled in hiftory; I mean the 
war which the Carthaginians were obliged to fuftain againlt 
their mercenarytroops, who had ferved under them in Sicily, 
and commonly called the African or Libyan warf. It con- 
continued only three years and a half, but was a very bloody 
one. The occafion of it was this: 

5 As foon as the treaty was concluded with the Romans, 
Hamilcar, having carried to Lilybxum the forces which were 
in Eryx, refigned his commiffion; and left to Gifgo, governor 
of the place, the care of tranlponing thefe forces into Africa. 
Gifgo, as though he had fortfeen what would happen, did 
not (hip them all off at once, but in fmall and llparate parties; 
in order that thofe who came firft might be paid off, and 
lent home, before the arrival of the reft. This conduct 
fliewed great forecaft and wifdom, but was not feconded 
equally at Carthage. As the republic was drained by the 
expence of a long war, and the paying near three millions t<? 
the Romans on figning the peace, the forces were not paid 
01T in proportion as they arrived; but it was thought proper 
to wait for the reft, in the hopes of obtaining from them^ when 

_ f Polyb. 1 . i. p. 65— 89. g Ibid. p. 66. 

* The fame year that the firil Punic war ended. 

f And fometimes or the war wuh Uic mex cenarics. 
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they (hovLld he all tpgether, a remiffion of fome pin of their 
arrears. This was the fijft nverfighj. 

Here the genius of a ftate coropoled of merchants difcovers 
fltfelf, who know the,fu|l value of money, but not the merit 
pf foldiers; who made a traffic of their blood, as though they 
were goods, and always gq tq'the cheapen market. In fu?h 
a republic, when an, exigency is once anfwered, the merit of 
Cervices is np longer remembered. 

Tbefe foldiers, mod of whom come to- Carthage, being 
long accuftomed to a licentious life, caufed great disturbances 
in the city; to remedy which, it was propofed to their officers, 
to march them all to a little neighbouring town called Sicca, 
and there fuppiy them with whatever was neceflary for theii 
fubfiftenpe, till the arrival of the reft of their companions; and 
that then they fhould all be paid off, and Cent home. This 
„-,was a fecond overfight. 

, A third was, the refufing to let them leave their baggage, 
their wives, and children in Carthage, as they delired; and 
t^e forcing them to remove thefe to Sicca, whereas, had they 
ftaid in Carthage, they would have been in a manner fo 
many hoftage#. 

, Being-all, met together at Sicca, they began, having little 
life to do, to compute the arrears of their pay, which they 
made much more than was really due to them. To this 
computation, they added the mighty promifes which had 
bfen made them*, at different times, as an encouragement 
fqr them to do their duty; and pretended that thefe hkewife 
ought to be placed to account. Hanno, who was then go- 
vernor of Africa, and had been fent to them from the magi- 
11 rates of Carthage, propofed to thefe foldiers fome remiffion 
of their arrears; and delired that they would content them- 
felves with receiving a pant, becaufe of the great diftref| to 
which the commonwealth was reduced, and its prefent un- 
happy circumftances. The reader will cafily guefe how fuch 
a propofal was received. Complaints, murmurs, feditious 
and infolent clamours were (every where heard. Thefe troops 
being compofed of different nations, who were Grangers to 
one another’s language, were incapable of hearing reafou, 
when they once mutinied. Spaniards, Gauls, Ligurians; 
inhabitants of the Balearian ifies; Greeks, the greateft part 
of them- Saves or deferters, and a.' very great puqibV of 
Africans, compofed thefe mercenary forces. But now, 
ttanfpqjtcd with jfngc, they immediately break up, anarch 
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towards Carthage, being upwards of twenty thoufimd, and 
and encamp at Tunis, not fat from that metropolis^ 

The Carthaginians dlfcoveted too late their errtfr. There 
was no compliance, how groveling foevet, to Which they did 
not ftoop, to footh thefe exafperated foldiers; who, on their 
fide pradtifed every knavifh art Which could be thought of, 
in order to extort money from them. When one point Was 
gained, they immediately had recourfe to a new artifice, on 
which to ground fome new demand* Was their pay fettled 
beyond the agreement made with them, they ftill would be 
reimburfed for the Ioffes which they pretehded to have lhf- 
tained, either by the death of horfes; by the exc?ffive price 
which at certain times they had paid for bread-com; and ftill 
infilled on the recompence which had bedn promifed them. 
As nothing could be fixed, the Carthaginians, with great 
difficulty, prevailed on them to refer themidvea to the opinion 
of fome general who had commanded in Sicily. Accordingly, 
they pitched upon Glfgo, who had always been very accep- 
table to them. This general harangued them in a mild and 
infinuating manner; recalled to their memories the long tithe 
they had been in the Carthaginian fervice; the confiderable 
fums they had received from the republic; and granted alAioft 
all their demands* 

The treaty was upon the point of being concluded, when 
two mutineers occasioned a tumult in every part of the Camp. 
One of thofe was Spendius a Capuan, who had been a flave 
at Rome, and fled! to the Carthaginians. He was a tall, 
lufty, and extremely bold fellow. The fear he was' under of 
falling into the hands of hi9 old mafter, by whom i\t Was 
fure to be hanged, as was the cuftoth, prompted him to 
break off the accommodation. He Was feconderd by orte 
Matho *, who hard been very a£live in forming the corifpi- 
racy. Thefe two reprefented to the Africans, that the inflatit 
after their companions fhould be discharged and fent home, 
they, being thus left alone in their own Country, WOtrM fall 
a facrifice to the rage of the Carthaginians, who would take 
vengeance upon them for the common rebellion. This was 
fufficient to wife them to fury. They immediately made 

* Matho was an African, and free-horn; but a* hC had fceCA a dtfte hi railing 
the rebdflioti, an accoftirhodarioft would have rained him* Ht that esfcrd des- 
pairing of * pardort, .embraced she imereft of Spendlu* with more zeal fhrfu 
.any of t^Cr rebels; and l$rft infinuated to the Africans, the danger of concluding 
a peace, is this would leave them alone, and eapofed to the fage of (h£f 
old matter* Pdyb. p. f 8. Edit. Gronov. 
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choice of Spendius and Matho for their chiefs. No remon- 
(trances were heard; and whoever offered to make any, was 
immediateiy put to death. They ran to Gifgo’s tept, plun- 
dered it of the money defigned for the payment of the forces; 
dragged even that general himfelf to pnfon, with all his 
attendants; after having treated them with the utmoft indig- 
nities. All the cities of Africa, to whom they had fent 
deputies 9 to exhort them tq recover the|r liberty, came over 
to them, Utica and Hippacra excepted, which they therefore 
befieged. 

f Caythagc had never bc^en before expofed to fuch imminent 
ganger. The citizens of it to a man, drew their particular 
fubfiftence from the rents and revenues of their lands, and the 
the public expences from the tribute paid from Africa. But 
all this was (lopped at once; and, a much worfe circumftance, 
,was turned ggsunft them. They found themfelves deftitute 
pf arms and forces either for fea or land; of all neceflary 
preparations either for the fuftaining of a fiege or the equip- 
ping of a fleet; and, to complete their misfortunes, withbut 
any hopes of foreign afliftance, either from their friends or 
allies. 

They might in fome fenfe accufe themfelves for the diftrds 
to which they were reduced During the ialbwar, they had 
treated the African nations with the utmoft rigour, by im- 
paling ^xceffive tributes on them, in the exa£lion of which, 
ji<$ allowance was made for poverty and extreme mifery; 
and governors fuch as Hanno, were treated with the greater 
refpe&, the more fevere they had been in levying thofe tri- 
butes. So that thefe Africans were eafily prevailed upon to 
engage in this rebellion. At the very firft fignal tint was made, 
it broke out, and in a moment became general. The women 
who had often, with the deepeft afllitlion, feen their huibands 
apd fathers dragged to pufon for non-payment, were more 
dtafpprated than the men; and with pleafure gave up all their 
ornaments towards the expences of the war; fo that the 
chiefs of $he rebels* after paying all they had promifed the 
fpldie?s» found therpfelves (till in the p idft of plenty. An 
iuftryfilixe lays, Polybius, to mipfters; as it teaches 

them to lobk, not only to the prefent occafion, but to extend 
th$ir vabflto to futurity, f 

t ,Thc Carthaginians, nptwjthftanding their prefent inftrefs, 
did not fjefpondt but m^de the moft extraordinary efforts for 
'their defence, qommand of the army was given to 

Sianno. ‘ Troops ^rere levied by land and fea; horfe as well 
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foot. All citizen?, capable of bearing arms, were mufteTed; 
mercenaries were invited from all parts; and all the {hips 
which the republic had left were refitted. 

The rebels difcovered no left ardour. We related before, 
that they h id befieged two cities which refufed ro join them. 
Their army was now increaftd to feventy thoufand men. 
After detachments had been drawn from it to carry on thofe 
fieges, they pitched their camp at Tunis, and thereby held 
Carthage in a kind of blockade; filling it, with perpetual 
alarms, and advancing up to its very walls by day as well as 
by night. 

Hanno had marched to the relief of Utica, and gained a 
confiderable advantage, which, had he made a proper ufe of, 
might have proved decifive: but entering the city, and only 
diverting himfelf there, the mercenaries, who’ were polled 
on a neighbouring hill covered with trees, hearing how care- 
lefs the enemy were, poured down upon them; found the 
foldiers every where off their duty; took and plundered the 
camp, and ftized upon all the provifions, t5V. brought from 
Caithage to fuccour the befieged. Nor was this the only 
error committed by Hanno; and errors, on fuch oecafions, 
are much the mod fatal. Hamilcar, furnamed Barcha, Was 
therefore appointed to fuccced him. This general anfwered 
the idea which had been entertained of him; and his firfi 
fuccefs was the obliging the rebels to raife the fiege of Utica. 
He then marched againd their army which was encamped 
near Carthage; defeated part of it, and feized almoft all th&r 
advantageous pods. Thefe fucceffes revived the courage of 
the Carthaginians. 

The arrival of a young Numidian nobleman, Naravafus by 
name, who, out of his edeeni for the perfon and merit of 
Barcha, joined him with two thoufand Numidians, was of 
great fervice to that general. Animated by this reinforce- 
ment, he fell upon the rebels, who had enclofed him in a 
valley; killed ten thoufand of them, and took four thoufand 
prifoners. The young Numidian diftinguiflied himfelf greatly 
in this battle. Barcha took into his troops, as many of the 
prifoners as were defirous of being inlifted, and gave the red 
free liberty to go wherever they pleafed, on conditiori that they 
ihould never take up arms any more againd the Carthaginians; 
otherwise, that every man of them who was taken; itiduld 
be put to death. Thip conduct proves the wifdofli of that 
general- He thought this a better expedient than extreme 
^verity. And indeed where a multitude of mutineers are 
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concerned, thetgrpateft pert of whom veto, drawn in by the 
perfuafions of the moft hot-headed,, or through fear of the 
mo ft furious, clemency foldom fails of being fuccelsful. 

hpendjua, the chief of the rebel*, fearing that this affeflted 
lenity of Barcha might oecaGou a defe&ion among his troops, 
thought the only expedient left him to prevent it, would be, 
to pot them upon fome figual a&ion, in carder to deprive 
them of all hope* of being ever reconciled to the enemy. 
With this view, after hsvfog read to them foroe fi&itioua 
letters, by which advice was given him, of a fecret defign 
concerted betwixt fome of their comrades and Gifgo, for the 
refeuing him out of prifon, where be had been fo long de- 
tained^ ho brought them to the baxharous resolution of mur- 
deling him and all the reft of tire prisoners; and any man, 
who dutft offer any milder counfel, was immediately facri- 
ficed to their fury. Accordingly, this unfortunate general, 
and (even hundred prifooers, who were confined with him, 
were brought out to the head of the camp, where Gifjga fell 
the firft Sacrifice, and afterwards all the reft. Their hands 
Were cut off, their thighs broke, and their bodies, ftill breath- 
ing, were thrown into a hole. The Carthaginians fent a 
betald to demand their remains, in order to p*y them the laft 
fad office, but were refufedi and the herald was further told, 
that whoever prefinned to come upon the like errand, (hould 
meet with Gifgo’g fate. And, indeed, the rebels immediately 
came t 9 tfaia unanimous refolution, via- to treat all fuch Car- 
thaginians as ihould fall into their hands in the fame barba- 
rous manner} and decreed further, that if any of their allies 
were taken, they ihould, after their hands were cut off, be 
lent back to Carthage. This bloody refolution was but too 
pun&ually executed. 

The Carthaginians were now juft beginning to breathe, as 
it were, and recover theix fpirfts, when a number of unlucky 
accidents plunged them again into freih dangers. A divifion. 
Stofe among their generals; and the provisions, of which they 
were in extreme neceffity, coming to. them by fea, were aft 
cau away in a dorm- But their moft grievous misfortune 
was, the Sudden defection of the two only cities, which till 
then had preforued theix allegiance, and in all times adhered 
inviolably to the commonwealth. Tbefe were Utica and 
Hippacra. Thefe cities, without the leaft reafon, or even fo 
much 98 a pretence, .went over at once to the rebels* and, 
tranfpotted with the like rage and fury, murdered the gover- 
nor, with the gatrifoh font to their relief* and carried their 
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inhumanity fo far, as to rcfufe their dead bodies to the Car- 
thaginians, who demanded them back hi order for burial. 

The rebels animated by fo mtrdr fticceft, laid 1 fiege to 
Carthage, but were obliged immediately to mife it. They 
nevenhelefs continued the war: Having drawn together, 
into one body, all their own troops ami thofe of the allies* 
making upwards of fifty thoufand men in all, they watfched 
the motions of Hattiilcar’s army, but carefully kept their own 
on the hills; and avoided coming down into the plains, be- 
caufe the enemy would there hate been fo much fuperior to 
them, on account of their elephants aftd horfes. Hamikar, 
more ikilful in the art of war than they, never expofed hitn- 
felf to any of their attacks; but taking advantage of thfcif 
cverfights, often difpoffefied them of their ports, if their fok 
diers draggled but ever fo little; and haraffed them a thod- 
fand ways. Such of them ad fell into his hands, were throWd 
to wild hearts. At laft, he futprifed them at a time whfefi 
they leaft expected it, and (hut them up in a port which wlft 
fo fituated, that it was impartible for them to get out 6 f it. 
Not daring to venture a battle, and being unable to get off, 
they began to fortify their camp, and fufftrartded it with 
ditches and entrenchments. But an enemy wlthm themftlted, 
and which was much more formidable, had reduced them to 
the greateft extremity: this was hunger, Which was fo raging, 
that they at laft eat one another; divine ptovi4£ftte, fays Po- 
lybius, thus revenging upon themfelves the barbarous cruelty 
they had exercifed on Others. They now had; no tdbtitce 
left, and knew but too well the puftifhmcnts which would be 
inflifted on them, in cafe they fhould fall alive info the harifls 
of the enemy. After fuch bloody fcetiCs ss had been' afted 
by them, they did not fo much as think of peace, or Of com- 
ing to an accommodation. They had fent to their forces 
encamped at Tunis for afti fiance, but with no fuccefs. In 
the mean time the famine increafed daily. They had fell 
eat their prifoners, then their flaVSS; AAd now their fellow- 
citizens only were left to be devoured. Their chkfe, now 
no longerjabk to refift the complaints and cries of the multi- 
tude, who threatened to cut all their throats, if they did not 
Surrender, went themfelves fO Hatniteat, after havihg Obtained 
a fafe coflduft from him. The conditions of the treaty. Wd re, 
that the Carthaginians fhould feleft an f ten Of the^rafekyto 
treat them as they fhould think fttf, and that the reft fhould 
be difmiffcd with only one fait of clothes for eskb. When 
A? "treaty was figned, the chiefs theihftlves were arretted** 
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and detained by the Carthaginians* who plainly (hewed, on 
this. occafion, that they were not over-fcrupulous in point 
of honefty. The rebels, hearing that their chiefs were feized, 
and knowing nothing of the invention, fufpt&ed that they 
were betrayed*, and thereupon immediately took up arms. 
But H&inilcar, having furrounded them, brought forward his 
elephants* and either trod them all under foot, or cut them 
to pieces, they being'upwards o£ forty thoufand* 

rThe confluence of this viftory was, the redu&ion of 
almoft all the cities of Africa, which immediately returned 
to their allegiance* Hamilcar, without lots of time, marched 
againft Tunis, which, ever fmee the beginning of the war, 
had been the afylum of the rebels, and their place of arms. 
He htvefted it on one fide, whilft Hannibal, who was joined 
in, the command with him, befieged it on the other. Then 
advancing near the walls, and ordering crofiTes to be fet up, 
be. hung Spend ius on one of them, and his companions who 
had been feized with him on the reft, where they all expired. 
Matho, the other chief, who commanded in the city, favv* 
plainly by this what he himfelf might expeft; and for that 
reafon was much, more attentive to his own defence. Per- 
ceiving that Hannibal, as being confident of fuccefs, was very 
negligent in all things, he made a tally, attacked his quarters, 
killed many of his, men, took feveral prifoners, among whom 
was Hannibal Jiimfelf, and plundered his camp. 'I hen taking 
Spendius from the crofs, he put Hannibal in his place, after 
huvifig made him fufter inexpreflible torments* arid facrificed 
round the body of Spendius, thirty citizens of the firft quality 
in Carthage, as fo many .viflims of his vengeance. One 
would conclude, that there had been a mutual emulation be- 
twixt the contending parties, which of them (hould outdo the 
other in a&s of the mod barbarous cruelty. 

Barcha being at fuch a diftance from his colleague, it wag 
fome time before his misfortune reached him; and befides, 
the road lying betwixt the two camps bepng impracticable, it 
was impoflible fqr him to advance haftily to his afliftance* 
This^nlucky accident cauftd a great confternatiop* in Car- 
thage. Theregder may have obferved, in the courfe of this 
war, a continual viciflitude of profperity and adverfity, of fe- 
curity and fear, of joy and grief; fo various and inconftant 
were the events on cither fide. 

In Carthage it wa4 thought advifeahle to make one bold 
pufti for all* Accordingly all the youth capable of bearing 
arms, were prefled into the fervice. Hanno was fent to join 
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Hamilcar; and thirty fcnators were deputed to conjure thofe 
generals, in the name of the republic* to forget palt quarrels, 
and facrifice their refentftients to their country’s welfare. 
This was immediately complied with; they mutually embraced, 
and were reconciled fincereiy to one another. 

From this time, the Carthaginians were fuccefsful in all 
things; and Matho, who, in every attempt after this came off 
with difadvantage* at laft thought himfelf obliged to hazard 
a battle; and this was juft what the Carthaginians wanted. 
The leaders on both Tides animated their troops, as going to 
fight a battle, which would for ever decide their fate. An 
engagement immediately enfued. Victory was not long in 
fulpence; for the rebels every where giving ground,* the Afri- 
cans were almoft all llain, and the reft furrendered. Matho 
was taken alive, and carried to Carthage. All Africa returned 
immediately to its allegiance, except the two perfidious cities 
which had lately revolted; however, they were foon forced 
to furrender at diferetion. 

And now the victorious army returned to Carthage, and 
was there received with fhouts of joy, and the congratulations 
of the whole city. Matho and his foldiers, after having a- 
dorned the public triumph, were led to execution; and finiftied, 
by a painful and ignominious death, a life that had been pol- 
luted with the blacked treafons, and unparalleled barbarities. 
Such was the conclufion of the war againft the mercenaries, 
after having laded three years and four months. It furnilhed, 
fays Polybius, an ever- memorable lefl’on to all nations, not to 
employ, in their armies, a greater number of mercenaries 
than citizens; nor to rely, for the defence of their date, ou 
a body of men who are not attached to it, either by interell 
01 affeblion. 

I hitherto purpofely deferred taking notice of fuch tranf- 
a&ions in Sardinia, as pafied at the time I have been fpeaking 
of, and which were, in fome meafure, dependent on, and 
consequential of the war waged in Africa againft the mer- 
cenaries. They exhibit the fame violent methods to promote 
rebellion, the fame excefles of cruelty; as if the wind had 
carried the fame fpirit of difeord and fury from Africa into 
Sardinia. 

When the news was brought there, of what Spendius and 
Matho were doing in Africa, the mercenaries in that ifland 
alfo (hook off the yoke, in imitation of thofe incendaries. 
They began by the murder of Bollar their general, and of all 
the Carthaginians under him. A fuccelfor was fqnt; but all 
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the forces which he carried with him, went oret to the rebels; 
hung the general on a crofs, and throughout the whole 
ifland put all the Carthaginians to the fword, after having 
made them luffer inexpteffible torments* They then befieged 
all the cities one after another, and foon got poflefiion of the 
whole country. But feuds arifing between them and the na- 
tives, the mercenaries were drove entirely out of the ifland, 
and took IkdAuary in Italy. Thus the Carthaginians loft 
Sardinia, an ifland of great importance to them, on account of 
its extent, its fertility, and thet great number of its inhabitants. 

The Romans, ever finee their treaty with the Carthagi- 
nians, had behaved towards them with great juftice and 
moderation. A flight quarrel, on account of fome Roman 
merchants who were feized at Carthage tor their having fup- 
plied the enemy with provifions, had embroiled them a little* 
But their merchants being reftored on the firft complaint 
made to the fenate of Carthage, the Romans, who loved to 
difplay their juftice and generofity on all occafions, made the 
Carthaginians a return for their ancient friendfliip; ferved 
them to the utmofl of their power; forbade their merchants 
to furnifli any other nation with provifions; and even refufed 
to liften to the propofals made by the Sardinian rebels, when 
invited by them to take poflefiion of the ifland. 

But thefe ferupies and delicacy wore off by degrees; and 
Csefar’s advantageous teftinoony, in Salluft, of their honefty 
and plain dealing, could not, with any propriety, be applied 
hare *: «« Although,” fays he, “ in all the Punic wars, the 
« Carthaginians, both in peace and during truces, had cam* 
« mitted a number of deteflable afikions, the Romans could 
«< never, how inviting foever the opportunity might be, be 
« prevailed upon to retaliate fuch ufage; they being more 

attentive to their own glory, than to the revenge they might 
« have juftly taken on fuch perfidious enemies.” 

,l The mercenaries, who, as was obferved, had retired into 
Italy, brought the Romans at lafl to the resolution of failing 
over into Sardinia, to render themfelves matters of it. The 
Carthaginians were deeply aflji£ted at the news; upon pre- 
tence that they had a more juft title to Sardinia than the Ro- 
mans; they therefore put themfelves in a pofture, to take % 

h A* M. 37 ft. A. Carth. 609, A. Rome, 511. Ant. J. C. 137. 

* Beilis Punicis omnibusf cum fsepa Carthaginienfis et ut pace ct per indu* 
qas inulta nefanda facinora fccittent, mimquam iptl per occafioncm taliafccere. 
itutgis quod fe dientrm foret, quann quod in illot jute fieri pellet, qiraerebajat. 
{Jaliuft. in bell. Catalin. 
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fpeedy and juft revenge on thofe who had excited the people 
of that ifland to take up arms againft them. But the Ro- 
mans, pretending that thefe preparations were made, not 
againft Sardinia but their ftute, declared war againft the Car- 
thaginians, The latter, quite exhaufted in every refpeft, and 
fcarce beginning to breathe, were in no condition to fuftain 
a war. The nepeflity of the times was therefore to be conw 
plied with,, and, they were forced to yield to a more powerful 
rival. A frefli treaty was thereupon made, by which they 
gave up Sardinia to the Romans; and obliged themfelvcs to 
a new payment of twelve hundred talents, to keep off the war 
with which they were menaced. This injuftice of the Rck 
mans was the true caufe of the fecond Punic war, as will 
appear in the fequel. 

ARTICLE II, 

THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. 

1 The fecond Punic war, which I am going to relate, it 
one of the mod memorable recorded in hiftory, and v mot 
worthy of the attention of an inquifitive reader; whether we 
cOnfider the boldnefs of the epterprifes, the wifdom employed 
in the execution; the obftinate efforts of two rival nations, 
and the ready refources they found in their lowefl tbb of 
fortune; the variety of uncommon events, and the uncertain 
iflue of fo long and bloody a war; or laftly, the aflemblage of 
the mod perfect models in every kind of merit; and the moft 
inftru&ive leffons that occur in hiftory, either with regafd to 
war, policy, or government. Never did two more powerful, 
or at lead more warlike ftates or nations make war againft 
each other, and never had thefe in queltiop feen themfelves 
raifed to a more exalted pitch of power and glory. Rome 
and Carthage were, doubtlefs, the two firft ftates of the world. 
Having already tried their ftrength in the firft Punic war, and 
thereby made an effay of each other’s power, they knew per- 
fectly well what either could do. In this fecond war, the 
fate of arms was fo equally balanced, and the fuccels fo in- 
termixed with viciffitudes and varieties, that that party 
triumphed which had been moft expofed to ruin. Great as 
the forces of thefe two nations were, it may almoft be faid, 
that their mutual hatred was ftill greater. The Romans, on 
one fide, could not with any patience fee the vanqui'fhed pre-% 

i Liy. L, xxu n. I. 
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fuming to attack them; and the Carthaginians, on the other, 
were exafperated at the equally rapacious and mean treatment, 
which they pretended to have received from the vi£ior. 

The plan which 1 have laid down, does not permit me to 
enter into an exa£t detail of this war, whereof Italy, Sicily, 
Spain, and Africa, were the feveral feats; and which has a 
flill clofer connexion with the Roman hiftory than with that I 
am now writing, 1 fhall confine myfelf therefore, principally, 
to fuch tranfa&ions as relate to the Carthaginian$; and en- 
deavour, as far as I am able, to give my reader an idea of the 
genius and character of Hannibal, who perhaps was the 
greateft warrior that antiquity has to boaft of. 

THE REMOTE AND MORE IMMEDIATE CAUSES OF THE SECOND 
PUNIC WAR. 

Before I come to fpeak of the declaration of war betwixt 
the Romans and Carthaginians, I think it neceJTary to lay down 
the true caufes of it; and to point out by what lleps this rup- 
ture, betwixt thefe two nations, was fo long preparing, before 
it broke out into an open flame. 

That man would he grofsly miftaken, fays Polybius k , who 
fhould look Upon the raking of Saguntum by Hannibal as the 
true caufe of the fecond Punic war. The regret of the Car- 
thaginians, for their having fo tamely given up Sicily, by the 
treaty which terminated the firft Punic war; the injufticeand 
violence of the Romans, who took advantage, from the trou- 
bles excited in Africa, to difpoflefs the Carthaginians of Sar r 
dinia, and to impofe a new tribute on them; and the fuccefs 
and conquefts o£the latter in Spain: thefe were the true caufes 
cf the violation of the treaty as Livy *, agreeing here with Po- 
lybius, infinuates in few words, in the beginning of his hiftory 
of the fecond Punic war. 

1 And indeed Hamilcar, furnamed Barcha, was highly ex- 
aggerated on account of the lull treaty which the neceffity of 
the times had compelled the Carthaginians to fubmit to; and 
he therefore meditated the defign of taking juft, though dif- 
tant meafures, for breaking it, the firft favourable opportunity 
that Ihould oiler. 


k Lib. iii. p. 162—168. 1 Volyb. 1 . ii. p. 90. 

* Angcbant ingenti* fpidtus virum Sicilia Sardiniaque amiffae: Nam et 
Sicilidm minis celeri deiperatronc* rcrum cmccffam; ct Surdiniam inter motun*. 
Africa: fraude Romauorum, ^ipendio etiani iuperimpofko, iterccptam, LW* 
I. iui. n. 1. 
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When the troubles of Africa were appeafed, he was font 
upon an expedition, againft the Numidians; in which, giving 
frefh proofs of his courage and abilities, his merit raifed him 
to the command of the army which was to aft in Spain. 
m Hannibal hi9 fon, at that time but nine years of age, begged 
with the utmoft importunity to attend hirn on this occafion; 
and for that purpofe employed all the foothing arts fo com- 
mon to children o - f his age, and which have fo much power 
over a tender father. Hamilcar could not rtfufe him; and 
after having made him fwear upon the altars, that he would 
declare himfelf an enemy to the Romans as foon as his age 
would allow him to do it, he took his fon with him. 

Hamilcar poffefled all the qualities which cotiftitute the 
great general. To an invincible courage, and the moft con- 
lummate prudence, he added a moft popular and infinuating 
behaviour. He fubdued, in a very fhort time, the greatdt 
part of the nations of Spain, either by the terror of his arms, 
or his engaging conduft; and, after enjoying the command 
there nine years, came to an end worthy his exalted charac- 
ter, dying gloricufly in arms for the caufe of his country. 

n The Carthaginians appointed Afdrubal, his foil- in- law, 
to fucceed him. This general, to fedure the country, built a 
city, which by the advantage of its fituation, the commodiouf- 
nt'fs of its harbour, its fortifications, and flow of wealth, 
through its great commerce, became one of the moft con- 
fiderable cities in the world. It was called New Carthage, and 
to this day is known by the name of C irtnagena. 

From the feveral dtps of thefe two great generals, it was 
eafy to perceive that tffey were meditating fome mighty de- 
fign, which they had always in view, and laid their fchemes 
at a greater diftance for the putting it in execution. The 
Romans were fenfible of this, and reproached themfelves for 
their idolence and floth, which hid thrown them into a kind 
of lethargy; at a time that the enemy were npidly purfuing 
their viftories in Spain, which migir one day be turned a- 
gainlt them. They would have b;en very well pleated to 
attack them by open force, and to wreft their conqueits out 
of their hands: but the fear of another, not left formidable, 
enemy, the Gauls, kept them from fhewing their rTtntments. 
They therefore had recourfe to negotiations; and concluded 
a treaty with Afdrubal, in which, without taking any notice 


m Polyb. 1 . iii. p. 117 - lav. 1 . xxi. n. i. 

A. M. 3776. A. Rome, 5 10 Polyb 1 . ii. p. iox 
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vf the reft of Spain, they contented themfelves with introduce 
ing ah Article, by which the Carthaginians were not allowed 
to make any conquefts beyond the Ibertis. 

° Afdrobil, in the mean time, ftill pufhed on his cortquefls, 
but took care not to pafs beyond the limits ftipulated by the 
treaty; and fparing no ehdeavoilrs to win the chiefs of the 
fevcral nations, by a courteous and engaging behaviour, he 
brought them over to the intcreft of Carthage, more by per* 
fuafive methods than force of arms. But unhappily, after 
having governed Spain eight years, he was treacneroufly 
murdered by a Gaul, who took fo barbarous a. revenge for a 
private grudge he bore him 

p Three years before his death, he had writ to Carthage, 
to defire that Hannibal, then twenty-two years of age, might 
be fent to him. The propofal met with fome difficulty, as 
the fenate was divided betwixt two powerful faftions, wnich, 
from Hamilcar’s time, had begun to follow oppofite views, 
in the adminiftration and affairs of the (late. One faftion 
was headed by Hanno, whofe birth, merit, and zeal for the 
public welfare, gave him great influence in the public delibera- 
tions. This faftion proposed on every occafion, the concluding 
of a fafe peace, and the preferving the conquefts in Spain, as 
being preferable to the uncertain events of an expenfive war, 
which the members of it forefaw would one day occafion the 
FUin of Carthage. -The other, called the Barcinian faction, 
bcc&ufe it fupported the interefl of Barcha and his family, 
had, to its ancient merit and credit in the city, added the 
reputation which the fignal exploits of Hamilcar and Afdrubal 
had given it; and declared openly for war. When, therefore, 
Afdrubal’s demand came to be debated in the fenate, Hanno 
represented the danger of fending fo early into the field, a 
young man, who had all the haughtinefs and imperious 
temper of his father, and who ought, therefore, rather to be 
kept a long time, and very carefully, under the eye of the 
magiftrates, and the power of the laws, that he might fea^n 
obedience, and a modefty which fhould teach him not to 

. o Polyb.l. ft. p. 123. I at. f. *xi. im. 
p A, M. .37»3- A. Rome, 5 30. Li v. k xxi. n. 3, 4. 

« The murder was an eife& of the extraordinary fidelity of this Gaul, whofe 
juaftei; had fallen hy the hand of Afdrubal. If was perpetrated ip public; 
and the murderer being ftized by the guards, and put tor the torture, expref* 
fed fo (Irong a fatisfaftion in the thoughts of his having executed his revenge 
fo fuccefsfully, that he feemed to infult all the terror of his torments. Fp fuit 
hahitu oris, ut fupcraiue laetitia dolor es, ridentia etiam fpeciem jpahuciit. 
Liv. 1. Jtxi. n 1. 
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think himfelf fuperior to all other men. He concluded with 
faying, that he feared this fpark, which was then kindling, 
would one day rife to a conflagration. His remonftrances 
were not heard, fo that the Barcinian faction had the 
fuperiority, and Hannibal fct out for Spain. 

The moment of his arrival there, he drew upon himfelf 
the eyes of the whole army, who fancied they faw Hamilcar 
his father furvivc in him. He feemed to dart the fame fire 
from his eyes; the fame martial vigour difplaycd rtfelf in the 
air of his countenance, with the fame features and engaging 
carriage. But his perfonal qualities endeared him ftill more. 
He poflefled almoft every talent that conftitutes the great man. 
His patience in labour was invincible, his temperance was 
furprifing, his courage in the greateft dangers intrepid, and 
his prefence of mind in the heat of battle admirable; and, a 
ftill more wonderful circumftance, his difpofitron and caft of 
mind were fo flexible, that native had formed him equally for 
commanding or obeying; fo tfift it was doubtful whether he 
was deareft to the foldiers or the generals. He fenred three 
campaigns under Afdrubal. 

q The fuffrages of both the army and people concurred to 
raife him to the fupreme command, upon the death of 
Afdrubal. L.know not whether it was not even then, or 
about that time, that the republic, to heighten his credit and 
authority, advanced him to the firft dignity of the ftate, 
that is, one of its Suffetes, which was fometimes conferred 
upon generals. It is from Cornelius Nepos r that we have 
borrowed this circumftance of his life, who, fpeaking of the 
praetorlhip bellowed on Hannibal, upon his return to Car- 
thage and the conclufion of the peace, fays, that this was 
twenty-two yeprs after he had been nominated king *. 

The moment he was created general, Hannibal, as. if Italy 
had been allotted to him, and he was even then appointed to 
make war upon the Romans, turned fecretly his whole views 
oi} that fide; and loft no time, for fear of being prevented by 
death, as his father and brother-in-law had been. In Spain 
he took feveral ftrong towns and conquered many nations* 
Though the Spaniards had fo much advantage over him with 
regard to the number of forces, their army amounting to up- 

q A. M. 3784. A. Carth. 61C , A. Rome, 528. Polyb. 1 . iii. p. 178 — 179; 
biv. I. »ti. n. 3—5. 

r In vit. Annib. c. 7. 

* Hie ut rediit Prjetor f«i£tus eft, poftejuam rex fuerat anno fecundo e$ 
vi^efiinW 
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wards of an hundred thoufand me/i, yet he chofe his time 
and polls fo happily, that he entirely defeated them. After 
this victory, every thing fubmitted to his arms. But he Hill 
forebore layjng fiege to Saguntum *, carefully avoiding every 
occafion of a rupture with the Romans, till he fliould be 
fumifhed with all things netfefiary for fo important an enter- 
prife, purfuant to the advice given him by his father. He 
applied himfelf particularly to engage the affeftions of the 
citizens and allies, and to gain their confidence, by generoufly 
allotting them a large (hare of the plunder taken from the ene- 
my, and by paying them all their tfrrears f: a wife Hep, which 
never fails of producing its advantage at a proper feafon. 

* The Saguntins, on their fide, fenfible of the danger with 
which they were threatened, from the continued fuccefles of 
Hannibal, advertifed the Romans of them. Upon this, 
deputies were nominated by the latter, and ordered to go and 
take a perfonal information upon the fpot; they commanded 
them alfo to lay their corn plants before Hannibal, if it fliould 
be thought proper; and in cafe he fliould refufe to do juftice, 
that then they mould go directly to Carthage, and make the 
fame complaints. 

In the mean time Hannibal laid fiege to Saguntum, pro- 
mifing himlelf great advantages from the taking of this city. 
He vias perfuaded, that this would deprive the Romans of 
all hopes of carrying the war into Spain; that this new con- 
quell would fecure the old ones; that no enemy would be 
left behind him, a circumftance which would render his 
march more fecure and unmolefled; that he fhould find 
money enough in it for the execution of his defigns, that the 
plunder of the city vrould infpire his foldiers with grjat ar- 
dour, and make them follow him with greater cheerfulnefs; 
that, lallly, the fpoils which he fliould fend to Carthage, 
would gain him, the favour of the citizens. Animated by 
thefe motives, he carried on the fiege with the utmoft vigour. 
He himfelf let an example to his troops, was prefent at ail 
the works, and expofed himfelf to the greateft dangers. 

News was foon carried to Rome that Saguntum w r as 

s Polyb. 1. in. p. T70, 171. Liv I. xxi. n. 6—15. 

* This city lay on the Carthaginian fide of the Iberufi, very near the mouth 
of that river, and ina country where the Carthaginians were allowed to make 
war; but Saguntum asdn ally of the Romans was excepted from ail hoftilitics, 
by virtue of the late creaty* 

f Ibi large partieudo prasdam, ftipendia praeterita cum fide exotaendo, 
cui id os civium fociprumque animos, in ie finnavit. Iiiv. 1. xii. n. 5. 
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befieged. But the Romans, inftead of flying to its relief, loft 
their time in fruitlefs debates, and equally inflgnificant depu- 
tations. Hannibal fent word to the Roman deputies, that he 
was not at leafure to hear them. They therefore repaired to 
Carthage, but with no better fucccfs, the Barcinian faftiort 
having prevailed over the complaints of the Romans, and all 
the remonftrances of Hanno. 

During thefe voyages and negotiations, the (iege was 
carried on with great vigour. The Saguntins were now 
reduced to the la ft extremity, and in want of all things. An 
accommodation was thereupon propofed; but the conditions 
on which it was offered appeared fo harfti, that the Saguntins 
could not fo much as think of accepting them. Before they 
gave their final anfwer, the principal fenators, bringing their 
gold and filver, and that of the public treafury, into the 
market-place, threw both into a fire lighted for that purpofe, 
and afterwards themfclves. At the fame time a tower which 
had been long affaulted by the battering rams, falling with a 
dreadful noife, the Carthaginians entered the city by the breach, 
loon made themfelves mailers of it, and cut to pieces all the 
inhabitants who were of age to bear arms. But, notwithftand- 
ing the fire, the Carthaginians got a very great booty. 
Hannibal diet hot referve to himfclf any part of the fpoils 
gained by his victories, but applied them folely to tile carrying 
on his enterprises. Accordingly Polybius remarks, that the 
taking of Saguntum was of fervice to him, as it awakened 
the ardour of his foldiers, by the fight of the rich booty which 
it had afforded, and by the hopes of more; and it reconciled 
all the principal perfons of Carthage to Hannibal, by the 
large prefects he made to them out of its fpoils. 

c Words could never exprefs the grief and conftetnatiotl 
with which the news of the taking, and the cruel fate of 
baguntum, was received at Rome. Compaflion for an 
unfortunate city, fliame for their having failed to fuccour 
fuch faithful allies, a juft indignation againft the Carthagi- 
nians, the authors *of all thefe calamities; the ftrong alarms 
raifed by the fucceffes of Hannibal, whom the Romans fancied 
they faw already at their gates; all thefe fentiments were fo 
violent, that, during the firil moments of them, the Romans 
were unable to come to any refolution; or do any thing, buf 
give way to the torrent of their pallion, and facrifice floods 
of tears to the memory of a city, which lay in ruins becaute 


t Polyb. p. 174, 175 * Ml' * o. 16, 
Vol. I. Y 
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4|f its inviolable fidelity' * to the Romans, and had been 
betrayed by their unaccountable indolence and imprudent 
delay?. When they were a little recovered, an affembly of 
the people was called, and war was decreed unanimoufly 
agakift the Carthaginians* 


WAR PROCLAIMED-# 

tt That no ceremony might be wanting, deputies were 
font to Carthage, to inquire whether Saguntum had been 
befieged by order of the republic, and if fo, to declare war; 
or, in cafe this fiege had heen undertaken folely by the autho- 
rity of Hannibal, to require, that he fhould be delivered up 
to the Romans. The deputies perceiving/ that the fenate 
gave no direit anfwer to their demands, one of them taking 
up the folded lappet of his robe, I bring here, fays he, in 
a haughty tone, cither peace or war; the choice is left to yourfelves . 
The ienate anfwering, that they left the choice to him, I give 
you war then , fays he, unfolding his robe. And we ■, replied 
the Carthaginians, with the feme haughtinefs, as heartily 
accept it, and are refilvecC to profecute it with the fame cheerfultiefs . 
Such was the beginning of the fecond Punic war. 

x If the caufe of this war fhould be afcribed to the taking 
of Saguntum, the .whole blame, fays Polybius, lies upon the 
Carthaginians, who could not, with any colourable pretence, 
be fiege a city that was in alliance with Rome; and as fuch 
comprehended in* the treaty, which forbade either party to 
make war upon the allies of tlier other. But, fhould the 
origin of this war be traced higher, and carried back to the 
tiiqe when the Carthaginians were difpoflefled of Sardinia by 
the Romans, and a new tribute was fo unreasonably impofed 
on them; it mud be confefTed, continues Polybius, that the 
conduit of the Romans is entirely unjuftifiable on thefe two- 
points, as being founded merely on violence and injuftice; 
and that, had the Carthaginians, without? having recourfe to 
ambiguous and frivolous pretences, plainly demanded fetis- 
faftion upon thefe two grievances, and, upon their being 
refufed it, had declared war again ft Rome, in that cafe reafon 
and juftice had been entirely on their fide. 

ti Polyb. p. t&7. JLiv. L xxi. n. 1 8, 19. x Polyb. 1 . iii.p. 184, 18?. 

* San&iute difciplinae, qua fklcin fociakm ufqne ad permciexa fuam 
eoluemnt. JLiv, i. xxi. n. 7. 
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The interval between the conclufidn of the firft, and 
the beginning of the fecond Punic war, was twenty-four 
years. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. 

y When the war was refolved, and proclaimed on both 
lides, Hannibal, who then was" twenty-fix or twShty-feven 
years of age, before he difeovered his grand defign, thought 
it incumbent on him to provide for^he fccurity of Spain and 
Africa. With this view, he marched the forces out of the 
one into the other, fo that the Africans ferved in Spain, and 
the Spaniards in Africa. He was prompted to this from a 
perfuafion, that thefe foldiers, being thus at a diftance from ’ 
their refpe&ive countries, would be fitter for fervice; and 
more firmly attached to him, as they would be a kind of 
Shortages for each other’s fidelity. The forces which he left 
in Africa amounted to about forty thoufand men, twelve 
hundred whereof were horfe: thofe of Spain were fomething 
above fifteen thoufand, of which twothoufand five hundred and 
fifty were horfe. He left the command of the Spanilh forces 
to his brother Afdrubal, with a fleet of about fixty (hips to 
guard the co^ft; and at the fame time gave him the wifeft 
council for his conduft , whether with regard to the Spaniards 
or the Romans, in cafe they (hould attack him. 

Livy, obferves, that Hannibal, before he fet forward on 
this expedition, went to Cadiz to difeharge his vows made to 
Hercules; and that he engaged himfelf by new ones, in order 
to obtain fuccefs in the war he was entering upon z . Polybius 
gives us, in few words, a very clear idea of the diftance of 
the feveral places through which Hannibal was to march, in 
his way to Italy. From New Carthage, whence he fet out, 
to the Iberus, was computed two thoufand two hundred 
a furlongs From the Iberus to Emporium, a final! mari- 
time town, which feperates Spam from the Gauls, accord- 
ing to b Strabo, was fixteen hundred furlongs c . From 
Emporium to the pafs of the Rhone, the like fpace of fixteep 

y A. M. 3787, A Carth. 629. A. Rome, 531. Ant J. C. 117, Polyb. 
Liii. p.187. Liv. 1 . xxi. n. 21,22. 

z Lib. iii. p. 192, 793. a 2 75 miles. b L. iii. p. 299. c. 200 miles' 

* Polybius makes the diftance from New Carthage to be 2600 furlong** 
consequently the whole number of furlongs will be 8400, or, allowing 625 
feet r,o the furlong, 994 Englifti miles, and alrtidft one third. Sep Polybius, 
Gronov. Edit. p. 267. 
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hundred furlongs d . From the pafs of the Rhone, to the 
Alps, fourteen hundred furlongs *. From the Alps, to the 
plains 6f Italy, twelve hundred furlongs f . Thus from 
New Carthage to the plains of Italy, were eight thoufand 
furlongs *. 

h Hannibal had, long before, taken all the proper meafures, 
to difcover the nature and fituation of the places through 
which he was to pafs; to found how the Gauls flood affe&ed 
to the Romans} to win over their chiefs, whom he knew were 
very greedy of gold, by his bounty to them f; and to fecure 
to himfelf the affe&ion and fidelity of one part of the nations 
through whofe country his march lay. He was not ignorant, 
that the paffage of the Alps would be attended with great 
difficulties, but he knew they were not unfurmountable, and 
that was enough for his purpofe. 

1 Hannibal began his march early in the fpring, from New 
Carthage, where he had wintered. His army then confided 
of above an hundred thoufand men, of which twelve thoufand 
were horfe, v and he had 'near forty elephants.'&laving eroded 
the Ibertxs, he foon fubdued the feveral nations which oppofed 
him in his march, and loft a confiderable part of his army in 
this expeditions He left Hanno to command all the country 
lying between the Iberus and the Pyrenean hills, with eleven 
thoufand men, who were appointed to guard the baggage of 
thofe who were tQ follow him. He difmifled the like number, 
fdiding them back to their refpeftive countries; thus fecuring 
to himfelf their affe£tion when he ffiould want recruits, and 
afiuring the reft that they fhould be allowed to return when- 
ever they ffiould defire it. He palled the Pyrenean hills, and 
advanced as far as the banks of the Rhone, at the head of 
fifty thoufand foot,, and nine thoufand horfe; a formidable 
army, but lefs fo from the number, than from the valour 
©f the troops that compofed it; troops who had ferved feveral 
years in Spain, and learned the art of war, under the ableft 
captains that Carthage could ever boaft. 

d lOomHe*. e 175 mile*. f 150 miles. g 1000 miles. - 
h Polyb. L iii. p. l88, 189. i Idem, p. 189, 190. I.iv. 1. xxi. 11. — *4. 
f Aiidierunt praeocctipatos jam zb Annibale GaUorum ammo* effe; fed ne- 
3 Hi quidem ipfi fatis mitem gentem fore, :ii fubinde auro, cuj us avidiffima gen* 
eft,prindp urn animi concilientur. Liv. Lari. mao. 
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PASSAGE OF THE RHONE. 


k Hannibal being arrived within about four days march 
from the mouth of the Rhone *, attempted to crofs it, becaufe 
the river, in this place, took up only the breadth of ite 
channel. He bought up all the Ihip-boats and little veflels he 
could meet with, of which the inhabitants had a great num- 
ber, becaufe of their commerce. He likewife built with 
great diligence a prodigious number of boats, little vefftls, and 
floats of timber. On his arrival, he found the Gauls encamped 
on the oppofite bank, and prepared to difpute the paflage. 
There was no poflibility of his attacking them in front. He 
therefore ordered a conflderable detachment of his forces, 
under the command of Hanno, the foil of Bomilcar, to pafs 
the river higher; and, in order to conceal his march, and the 
dcflgn he had in view, from the enemy, he obliged them to 
lit out in the night. All things fucceeded as he defired; 
and the river was pafled f the next day without the lealt 
oppofition. 

They pafled the reft of the day in refrefhing themfelves, 
and, in the night they advanced filently towards the enemy. 
In the morning, when the fignals agreed upon had been given, 
Hannibal prepared to attempt the paflage. Part of his horfes, 
completely harnafled, were put into boats, that their riders 
might, on their landing,' immediately charge the enemy. 
The reft of the horfes fwam over on both fidcs of the boats, 
from which, one Angle man held the bridles of three or four. 
T he infantry crofled the river, either on floats of timber, or in 
fmall boats, and in a kind of gondolas, which were only the 
trunks ol trees they themfelves had made hollow. The great 
boats were drawn up in a line at the top of the channel, in 
order to break the force of the waves, and facilitate the paflage 
to the reft of the fmall fleet. When the Gauls law it advanc- 
ing on the river, they according to their cuftom, broke into 
dreadful cries and howlings; and, clalhing their bucklers over 
their heads, one againlt the other, let fly a fhower of darts. 
But they were prodigioufly aftoniftied, when they heard a 
great noife behind them, faw their tents on fire, and them- 

ls Polyb. 1 . iii. p.270—274. Edit. Gronov. Liv. 1 . xxi. n. a6— 28. 

* A little above Avignon. 

t It ij thought this was betwixt Requemaurc and Pont St. Efprit. 
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felves attacked both in front and rear. They now had no 
way left but to fave themfelves by flight, and accordingly 
retreated to their refpe&ive villages. After this, the reft 
of the troops crofTed the river quietly, and without any 
oppofition. 

The elephants were dill behind, and occafioned a great 
deal of trouble. They were wafted over the next day in the 
following manner. From the bank of the river was thrown 
a float of timber, two hundred feet in length, and fifty in 
breadth; this was fixed ftrongly to the banks by large Topes, 
and quite covered over with earth; fo that the elephants, 
deceived by its appearance, thought themfelves upon firm 
grqund. From this firft float they proceeded to a fecond, 
which was built in the farye form, but only an hundred feet 
long, and faftened to the former by chains that were eafily 
loofened. The female elephants were put upon the firft 
float, and the males followed after; and, when they were got 
upon the fccond float, it wasdoofened from the firft, and, by 
the help of fmall boats, towed to the oppofite fhore. After 
this, itMvas fent back \o fetch thofe which were behind- 
Some fell into the water, but they at lad got fafe to (hore, 
and not a fingle elephant was drowned. 

THE MARCH AFTER THE BATTLE OF THE RHONE. 

1 The two Roman confuls had, in the beginning of the 
fpring, fet out for their refpe£tive provinces; P. Scipio for 
Spain with fixty (hips, two Roman legions, fourteen thoufand 
foot, and twelve hundred horfe of the allies; Tiberius Sem- 
pronius for Sicily, with an hundred and fixty (hips, two 
legions, fixteen thoufand foot, and eighteen hundred horfe of 
the allies. The Roman legion confided, at that time, of 
four thoufand foot, and three hundred horfe. Sempronius 
had made extraordinary preparations at Lilybaeum, a fea-port 
town in Sicily, with the defign of eroding over direttly into 
Africa. Scipio was equally confident, that he (hould find 
Hannibal (till in Spain, and make that country the feat of 
war. But he was greatly aftoniftied, when, on his arrival at 
Marfeilles, advice was brought him, that Hannibal was upon 
the banks of the Rhone, and preparing to crofs it. He then 
detached three hundred horfe, to view the podure of the 
enemy; and Hannibal detached five hundred Numidian horfe 

i Pol 7b. L iil p. Liv, L xxi n. 31, 3*. 
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for the fame purpofe; during which, fome of his foldiers 
were employed in wafting over the elephants. 

At the fame time he gave audience, in prefence of his 
whole army, to a Gaulifh prince inhabiting near the Po, who 
allured him, by an interpreter, in the name of his fubje&s, 
that his arrival was impatiently expe&ed; that the Gauls 
were ready to join him, and march againft the Romans; that 
he himfelf would condud his army through places where they 
fhould meet with a plentiful fupply of provilions. When the 
prince was withdrawn, Hannibal, in a fpeech to his troops, 
magnified extremely this deputation from the Gauls; extol- 
led, with juft praifes, the braver^ which his forces had (hewn 
hitherto; and exhorted them to fuftain, to the lad, their 
reputation and glory. The foldiers, infpired witR frelh 
ardour and courage, declared, with lifted hands, their readi*- 
nefs to follow whither fnever he fliould lead the way. Ac- 
cordingly he appointed the next day for his march; and, 
after offering up vows, and making fupplications to the gods 
for the fafety of his troops, he difmifled them; defiring, at the 
fame time, that they would take the neceftary refrefliments. 

Whilft this was doing, the Numidians returned. They 
had met with, and charged, the Roman detachment; on 
which occafion the conflidf was very obftinatfe, and the 
ilaughter great, confidering the fmall number of combatants. 
An hundred and fixty of the Romans were left dead upon 
the fpot, and more than two hundred of the enemies. But 
the honour of this Ikirmifh fell to the Romans; the Numidians 
Laving retired, and left them the field of battle. This firft 
aftiori was interpreted as an omen * of the fate of the whole 
war, and feemed to promife fuccefs to the Romans, but 
which, at the fame rime, would be dearly bought, and ftrong- 
ly contefted. On both fides, thofe who had furvived this 
engagement, as well as the fcouts, returned to carry the news 
to their refpettive generals. 

Hannibal, as he had declared, decamped, the next day, and 
crofted through the midft of Gaul, advanced northward; 
not that this was the fborteft way to the Alps, but only as 
St led him from the fea, it prevented his meeting Scipio; and, 
by that means, favoured the defign he had, of marching all 
his forces, without lefiening them by fighting, into Italy. 

Hoc principium fimulque omen belli, ut fumrna rerum profperum aven- 
tunv ita hand lane incruentum, ancipitifquc certaminis viltoriam RomauUr, 
fottendit. Liv. 1. xxi 29. 

* 4 *- 
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Though Scipio marched with the utmoft expedition, he did 
pot reach the place where Hannibal had palled the Rhone, 
till three days after he had fet out from it. Defpairing 
therefore to overtake him, he returned to his fleet, and re*- 
imbarked, fully refolved to wait upon Hannibal at the foot of 
the. Alps. But, in order that he might not leave Spain 
defencelefs, he fent his brother Cneius thither, with the 
greateft part of his army, to make, head againft Afdrubal; 
and himfelf fet forward immediately to Genoa, with inten- 
tion to oppofe the army which was in Gaul, near the Po, to 
that of Hannibal. 

The latter, after four days march, arrived at a kind of 
ifland, formed by the conflux * of two rivers, which unite 
their ftreams in this place. Here he was chofen umpire 
between two brothers, who difputed their right to the king- 
dom. He to whom Hannibal decreed it, furniOied his whole 
army with provifions, clothes, and arms. This was the 
country of the Allobroges, by which name the people were 
called, who now inhabit the jurifdi^ion of Geneva f, Vienna, 
and Grenoble. His march was not much interrupted till he 
arrived at the Durances, and from thence he reached the foot 
of the Alps without any oppofition, 

THE PASSAGE OVER THE ALPS, 

m The fight of thefe mountains, whofe tops feemed to 
toutfli the {kies, and. were covered with fnow, and where 
nothing appeared to the eye but a few pitiful cottages, feat-* 
tered here and there, on the (harp tops of inacceflible rocks; 
nothing but meagre flocks, almoft perifhed with cold, and 
hairy men of a fayage and fierce afpe£l; this fpedlacle, I fay, 
renewed the terror which the diitant profpeft had raifed, 
and (truck a prodigious damp on the hearts of the foldiers. 
V/hen they began to climb up, they perceived the mountain* 
<ers, who had feized upon the higheft cliffs, and prepared 

m Rolyb. 1. iii. p. 203 — ao8. lav. L xxi. n. 32 — 37. 

* The text of Polybius, as it has been tranimitted to us, and that of L\vy, 
plice this ifland at the meeting of the Soane and the Rhone, that is, in t^afc 
part where the city of Lyons ftands. But this is a manifeil error. It was 
Sjuifmt in the Greek, inftead of which i "A {apt has been fubftituted. J. 
Gronoviusfays, that he had read, in a manulcript oi Livy, Bifaiat, which fhew 5, 
that wc are to read Ifara Rhodanufque amnes, inftead of Arar Rhodanufquc; 
and, that the ifland in qutilion is formed by the conflux of the Ifara and the 
^Uiyne. The fituatiun of the Allobroges, here fpoktn of, proves this evidently. 
\ lo Dau^hi^e 
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to oppofe their piflage. They therefore were forced to halt. 
Had the mountaineers, fays Polybius, only lain in ambufcade, 
and differed Hannibal's troops to {trike into fome narrow 
paflage, and had then charged them on a fudden, the Car- 
thaginian army would have been irrecoverably loft. Hannibal, 
being informed that they kept thofe pofts only in the day 
time, and quitted them in the evening, poflefled himfelf of 
them by night. The Gauls returning early in the morning, 
were very much furprifed to find their polls in the enemy’s 
hand: but ftill they were not difheartened. Being ufed to 
climb up thofe rocks, they attacked the Carthaginians who 
were upon their march and harafied them on all (ides. The 
latter Were obliged, at one and the fame time, to engage 
with the enemy, and ftruggle with the ruggednefs of the 
paths of the mountains, where they could hatdly Rand. But 
the greateft diforder was caufcd by the horfes and beads of 
burden laden with the baggage, that were frighted by the 
cries and howling of the Gauls, which echoed dreadfully 
among the mountains; and being fometimes wounded by the 
mountaineers, came tumbling on the foldiers, and dragged 
them headlong with them down the precipices which lay 
clofe to the road. Hannibal, being fenfible that the lofs of 
his baggage only was enough to deftrej' his army, ran to the 
a Hi (lance oT his troops, who were tnus embarrafled; and 
having put the enemy to flight, continued his march without 
molcftation or danger, and came to a caftle, which was the 
moft important fortrefs in the whole country. He poflefled 
himfelf of it, and of all the neighbouring villages, in which 
he found a large quantity of cotn, and cattle fufficient to 
fubfift his army three days. 

After a pretty quiet march, the Carthaginians were to 
encounter a new danger. The Gauls, feigning to taker 
advantage of the misfortunes of their neighbours, who had 
differed for oppofing the p.dlage of Hannibal’s troops, came 
to pay their refpefts to that general, brought him proviiions, 
offered to be his guides; and left him hodages, as pledges of 
their fidelity. However, Hannibal placed no great confidence 
in them. The elephants and horfes marched in the front, 
whilft himfelf followed with the main body of his foot,- keep- 
ing a vigilant eye over all things. They came at length to a 
very deep and narrow pafs, which was commanded by an 
eminence where the Gauls had placed an ambufcade. Thefe 
milling out on a fudden, charged the Carthaginians on every 
fide, rolling down Hones upon them of a prodigious fi&e* 
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The army would have been entirely routed, had not Hannibal 
exerted himfelf in an extraordinary manner, to extricate them 
out of this difficulty. 

At laft, on the ninth day, they reached the fummit of the 
Alps. Here the army halted^wo days, to reft and refrelh 
themfelves after their fatigue, and afterwards continued their 
march. As it was now autumn, a great quantity of fnow 
was lately fallen, and covered all the roads, which caufed a 
diforder among the troops, and difheartened them very much. 
Hannibal perceived it; and halting on a hill, from whence 
there was a profpeft of all Italy, he fliewed them the fruitful 
plains * watered by the river Po, to which they were almoft 
come; and therefore that they had but one effort more to 
make, before they arrived at them. He reprefented to them, 
that a battle or two would put a glorious period to their toils, 
and enrich them for ever, by giving them poflfeffion of the 
capital of the Roman empire. This fpeech, filled with fuch 
pleafing hopes, and enforced by the fight of Italy, infpired 
the dejedled foldiers with frefh vigour and alacrity. They 
therefore purfued their march. But {till the road was more 
craggy and troublefome than ever; and the difficulty and 
danger increafed, in proportion as they came lower down 
the mountain. For the ways were narrow, deep, and flip- 
pery, in molt places; fo that the foldiers could neither keep 
upon their feet as they marched, nor recover themfelves 
when they made a fade ftep, but ftumbled, and beat down 

e another. 

They now were come to a worfe place than any they had 
yet met with. This was a path naturally very deep and 
craggy, which being made more fo by the late falling in of 
the earth, terminated in a frightful precipice above a thouiand 
feet deep. Here the cavalry dopped fhort. Hannibal, 
wondering at this fudden halt, ran to the place, and faw that 
it really would he impoflible for the troops to advance farther. 
He therefore was for going a round-about way, but this alfo 
was found impracticable., As^ upon ’the old fnow, which 
was grown hard by lying, there was fome newly fallen that 
was of no great depth, the feet, by their finking into it* 
found a firm fupport; but this fnow being foon diflolvcd, by 
the treading of the foremod troops and beads of burden, the 
foldiers marched cm nothing but ice, which was fo flippery, 
thatjhcre was no danding; and where, if they made the 


* Of Piedmont* 
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lead falfe ftep, or endeavoured to fave themfelves with their 
hands or knees, there were no boughs or roots to catch hold of. 
Befides this difficulty, the hovfes, ftriking their feet into the 
ice to keep themfelves from falling, could not draw them out 
again, but were caught as in a gin. They therefore were 
forced to feek fome other expedient. 

Hannibal refolved to pitch his camp, and to give his troops 
fome days reft, on the fummit of this hill, which was of a 
confiderable extent*, after they fliould have cleared the ground, 
and removed all the old as well as the new fallen fnow, which 
was a work of immenfe labour. He afterwards ordered a 
path to be cut into the rock itfelf, and this was carried on 
with amazing patience and ardour. To open and enlarge this 
path, all the trees thereabouts were cut down, and piled round 
the rock; after which, fire was fet to them. The wind, by good 
fortune, blowing hard, a fierce flame foon broke out, fo that the 
rock glowed like the very coals with which it was furrounded. 
Then Hannibal, if Livy may be credited, for Polybius fays 
nothing of this matter, c*iufed a great quantity of vinegar to 
be poured on the rock *, which piercing into the veins of it, 
that were now cracked by the intenfe heat of the fire, calcined 
and foftened it. In this manner, taking a large compafs 
about, in order that the defeent might be eafier, they cut 
away along the rock, • which opened a free paflage to the 
forces, the baggage, and even to the elephants. Four days 
were employed in this work, during which the beafts of 
burthen had no provender; there being no food for them on 
mountains buried under eternal fnows.< At Jafly they came 
into cultivated and fruitful fpots, which yielded plenty of 
forage for the horfes, and all kinds of food for the folciiers. 

HANNIBAL ENTERS ITALY. 

n When Hannibal marched into Italy, his army was not 
near fo numerous as when he left Spain, where we find it 
amounted to near fixty thoufancl men. It had fuftalncd great 

n Polyb. 1 . iii.p, 209. & z\% — 114. Liv. 1 . xvi. n. 39.' 

* Many rcjcA this incident as fictitious. Pliny takes notice of a remarka- 
ble quality in vinegar; viz its being able to break rocks and {tones. Saxa 
rum pit infufum, qua; non ruperit ignis antecedent 1. xriu. c. 1. He therefore 
calls it Siccus rcrum domitor, 1 . xxxiii. c. 2. Dion fpeaking of the fxege of 
F.leuthra, lays, that the walls of it were made to fill by the force of vinegar* 
1 . xxxvi. p. 8. Probably, the circumftanee that feems improbable on this occa- 
fum, is, the difficulty of Hannibal’s procuring, in thole mountain*, a quantity 
of vinegar fufficicnt for this purpofe. 
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Ioffes during the inarch, either in the battles it was forced to 
fight, or in the paffage of rivers. At his departure from the 
Rhone/ it con filled of thirty- eight thoufand foot, and above 
eight thoufand horfe. The march over the Alps deftroyed 
near half this number; fo that Hannibal had now remaining 
only twelve thoufand Africans, eight thoufand Spanifh foot, 
and fix thoufand horfe. This account he himfelf caufed to be 
engraved on a pillar near the promontory called Lacinium. 
It wa« five months and a half fince his firfl fetting out from 
New Carthage, including the fortnight he employed in 
marching over the Alps, when he fet up his ftandards in the 
plains of the Po, at the entrance of Piedmont. It might then 
be September. 

His firft care was to give his troops fome reft, which they 
very much wanted. When he perceived that they were fit 
for action, the inhabitants of all the territories of Turin *, re- 
futing to conclude an alliance with him, he marched and 
encamped before their chief city: carried it in three days, and 
put all who had oppofed him to the fword. This expedition 
llvuck the Barbarians with fo much dread; that they all came 
voluntarily, and furrendered at diferetion. The reft of the 
Gauls would have done the fame, had they not been awed 
by the tciTor of the Roman arms, which were now approach- 
ing. Hannibal thought therefore that he had no time to 
lofe; that it was his intcrcft to march up into the country, 
and attempt fome great exploit*, fuch as might induce thofe 
who Ihould have an inclination to join him, to rely on his 
valour. 

The rapid prugrefs which Hannibal had made, grdatly 
alarmed Rome, and caufed the utmoft confirmation through- 
out the c:ry. Sempronius was ordered to leave ^Sicily, and 
luften to the relief of his country, and P. Scipio, the other 
conful, advanced with the utmolt diligence towards the ene- 
my, crofted the Po, and marched and pitched his camp near 
the Ticiiyis f . ' 

BATTLE of THE CAVALRY NEAR THE TICINUS. 

0 The armies being no^ in fight, the generals on each fide 
made a fpeecli to their foldiers, before they engaged in battle. 
Bcipio, after having reprefented to his forces the glory of 

Polyb. I. iii. p. Z 14 — 218. Liv. 1 . xxi. n. 39—47* 

* Taurini. 

A fuiail liver, now called T^fmo, in Lombardy. 
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their country, and the noble atchievments of their anceftors, 
obferved to them, that victory wa9 in their hands, fmce they 
were to combat only with Carthaginians, a people who had 
been fo often defeated by them, as well as forced to be their 
tributaries for twenty years, and long accuttomed to be almotl 
their flaves: that the advantage they had gained over the flower 
of the Carthaginian horfe, was a lure omen of their fucceis, 
during the reft of the war: that Hannibal in marching over 
the Alps, had juft before loft the be it part of his army* and 
that thofe who furvived were half dead with hunger, cold, 
and fatigue: that the bare light of the Romans was fuificient 
to put to flight a parcel of foldiers, who had the ai'pect of 
ghofts rather than of men: in a word, that victory was become 
neceflary, not only to fecure Italy, but to fave Rome itfelfe 
whole fate the prefent battle would decide, that city having 
no other army wherewith to oppofe the enemy. 

Hannibal, that his words might make the ftrongcr im predion, 
on the rude minds of his foldiers, fpeaks to their eyes, before 
lie addrefles their ears; and does not attempt to perl unde them 
by arguments, till he has firft moved them by the following 
fpe&acle. He arms fome of the prifoners he had taken itt 
the mountains, and obliges them to fight, two and two, in 
fight of his army, promifing to reward the conquerors with 
their liberty and rich prefents. The alacrity and vigour where- 
with thefe Barbarians engaged upon thefe motives, gives 
Hannibal an occafion of exhibiting to his foldiers a lively image 
of their prefent condition; which, Ly '.'-pib’mg them of ail 
means of returning back, puts them under an abfolutc neccf- 
fity either of conquering or dying, in order to avoid the 
endlcfs evils prepared for thofe that lliould be lb bale and 
cowardly, as to fubmit to the Romans. HcdifpLiys to them 
the greatnefe o-f their reward, viz. the conquelt pf all Italy; 
the plunder of the rich and wealthy city of Rome; an 
illuftrious viflory, and immortal glory. He lpeaks contempti- 
bly of the Roman power, the falfe lullre of which, he obferved, 
ought not to dazzle fuch warriors as themfelves, who had 
jnarched from the pillars of Hercules, through the ficrccft 
nations, into the very centre of Italy. As for his own part, 
he fcorns to compare himfelf with Scipio, a general of but 
fix months Handing: himfelf, who was almoft born, at leaft 
brought up in the tent of Hamilcar his father; the conqueror 
of Spain, of Gaul, of the inhabitants of the Alps, and what 
is Itill more remarkable of the Alps themfelves. He roufes 
their indignation againft the iniblcnce of the Romans, who 
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bad dared to demand that himfelf and the reft who had 
taken Saguntum, fhouldbe delivered up to them; and excites 
their jealoufy againft the intolerable pride of thofe imperious 
matters, who imagined that all things ought to obey them, 
and that they had a right to give laws to the whole world. 

After thefe fpeeches, both fides prepare for battle. Scipio, 
having thrown a bridge acrofs the Tieinus, marched his 
troops over it. Two ill omens # had filled his army with 
confternation and dread. As for the Carthaginians, they 
were infpired with the bolded courage. Hannibal animates 
them with freffi promifes; and cleaving with a done the fkull 
of the lamb he was facrificing, he prays Jupiter to daffi to 
pieces his head in like manner, in cafe he did not give his 
foldiers the rewards he had promifed them. 

Scipio pofts, in the firft line, the troops armed with miflive 
Weapons; and the Gaulifh horfe; and forming his fecond line 
of the flower of the confederate cavalry, he advances (lowly. 
Hannibal advanced with his whole cavalry, in the centre of 
which he had potted the troopers who rode with bridles, and 
the Numidian horfemen on the f wings, in order to furround 
the enemy. The officers and cavalry being eager to engage, 
a battle enfues. At the firft onfet, Scipio's light-armed 
foldiers difeharged their darts, but frighted at the Carthagi- 
nian cavalry which came pouring upon them, and fearing left 
they fhould be trampled under the horfes feet, they gave way, 
and retired through the intervals of the fquadrons. The fight 
continued a long time with equal fuccefs. Many troopers on 
both fides demounted; fo that the battle was carried on 
between infantry as well a9 cavalry. In the mean time, the 
Numidians furround the enemy, and charge the rear of the 
light- armed troops, who at firft had cfcaped the attack of the 
cavalry, and tread them under their horfes feet. The centre 
of the Roman forces had hitherto fought with great bravery. 
Many were killed on both fides, and even more on that of 
the Carthaginians. But the Roman troops were put intp 
diforder by the Numidians, who attacked them in the rear; 
and efpecially by a wound the conful received, which difabled 
him. However, this general was refeued out of the enemy's 

4 Thefe two ill omens were, firft, A wolf hr.d ftole into the camp of the 
Romans, and cruelly mangled lome of the foldiers, without receiving the 
leaft harm from thofe ^ho endeavoured to kill it: and fecondly, Afwarm of 
bees had pitched upon a tree near the Practorium, or general’s tent. Liv. 
L xxi. c. 46. 

f 'i he Numidians uf*l to ride without f«ddle qt Iridic- 
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hands by the bravery of his fon, then but feventeen years old* 
and who afterwards was honoured with the fuxname of Afri- 
canus, for having put a glorious period to this war. 

The conful, though dangeroufly wounded, retreated in good 
order, and was conveyed to his camp by a body of horfe, who 
covered him with their arms and bodies: the reft of the army 
followed him thither. He haftened to- the Po, which he 
crofled with his army, and then broke down the bridge, 
whereby he prevented Hannibal from overtaking him. 

It is agreed, that Hannibal owed this firft viftory to his 
cavalry; and it was judged from thenceforth that the main 
flrength of his army con filled in his horfe; and therefore?* 
that it would be proper for the Romans to avoid large open 
plains, like thofe between the Po and the Alps. 

Immediately after the battle of the Ticinus, all the neigh- 
bouring Gauls feemed to contend who (hould fubmit them- 
feives firft to Hannibal, furnifh him with ammunition, and 
inlift in his army. And this, as Polybius has obferved, was 
what chiefly induced that wife and IkiLful general, notwilh- 
ftanding the fmall number and weaknefs of his troops, to 
ha?ard a battle; which he indeed was now obliged to venture, 
from the impoflibility of marching back whenever lie Ihould 
defire to do it, becaufe nothing but a battle would oblige the 
Gauls to declare for him; their affiilance being the only refuge 
he then had left. 


BATTLE OF TREBIA. 

p Sempronius the conful, upon the orders he had received 
from the fenate, was returned from Sicily to Arimmum. 
From thencahe marched towards Trebia, a fmall river of 
Lombardy, which falls into the Po a little above Placentia, 
where he joined his forces to thofe of Scipio. Hannibal 
advanced towards the camp of the Romans, from which he 
was feparated only by that fmall river. The armies lying fo 
near one another gave oceafion to frequent fkirmifties, in one 
of which Sempronius, at the head of a body of horfe, gained 
but a very fmall advantage over a party of Carthaginians, which 
neverthelefs very much increafed the good opinion this general 
naturally entertained of his own merit. 

This inconfiderable fuccefs feemed to him a complete vic- 
tory. He boafted his havftig vanquifhed the enemy in the 


y Polyfe, 1 . xxiii. p. 2T,o*— 22J* Liv. 1 , xai. n. 51 — 56. 
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fame kind of fight, in vHiich his colleague had been defeated, 
and that < he thereby had revived the courage of the dejerted 
Romans. Being now relolutely bent to come, as foon as 
poffible, to a decifive battle; he thought it proper, for decency 
fake, to confult Scipio, whom he found was of a quite 
different qpiniori from himfelf. Scipio reprefented, that in 
cafe time' thould be allowed for difeiplining the new levies 
during the winter, they would be much fitter for fervice in 
the enfuing campaign; that the Gauls, who were naturally 
fickle and inconltant, would difengage themlclves infenfibly 
from Hannibal; that as foon as his wounds fhould be healed, 
his prcfcncc might be of fome uie in an affair of l’uch general 
concern: in a word, he befouglit him carndlly not to proceed 
any farther. 

Thefe realbns, though fo juft, made no impreflion upon 
Sempronius. He faw himfelf at the head of fix teen thoufand 
Romans, and twenty thouland allies, exclufive of cavalry, 
which number, in thofe ages formed a complete army, when 
both confuls joined their forces. 'Flic troops of the enemy 
amounted to near the fame number. He thought the juncture 
extremely favourable for him. He declared publicly, that 
all the officers .and foldiers were defirous of a battle except 
his colleague, whofe mind, he obferved, being more afferted 
by his wound than his body, could not for that rcafon bear 
to hear of an engagement. But dill, continued Sempronius, 
is it jult to let tho whole army droop and languiih with him? 
\$hat could Scipio expert more? Did he flatter himfelf with 
the hopes that a third conful, and a new army, would come 
to his afliftancc? Such were the exprdlions he employed both 
among the foldiers, and even about Scipio’s tent. The time 
for the election of new generals drawing near, Sempronius 
was afraid a fucccffor would be fent before he had put an end 
to the war; and therefore it was his opinion, that he ought to 
take advantage of his colleague's illnefs, to fecure the whole 
honour of the virtory to himfelf. As he had no regard, fay# 
Polybius, to the time ‘proper for art ion, and only to that 
w Inch he thought fuited liis own interefl, he could not fail of 
taking wrong meafurcs. He therefore ordered his army to 
prepare for battle. 

T his was the very thing Hannibal defired, holding it for a 
maxim, that when a general has entered a foreign country, 
or one pofleffed by*the enemy, and has formed fome great 
defign, that fuch an one has no other refuge left, but conti- 
nually to ivui'e the exportation of his allies by fome freffi 
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exploits. Befides, knowing that he Ihould have to deal only 
with* new-levied and unexperienced troops, he was defirous of 
taking all the advantages poflible of the ardour of the Gauls, 
who were extremely defirous of fighting; and of Scipio’a 
abfence, who, by reafon of his wound, could not be prefent 
in the battle. Mago was therefore ordered to lie in ambufh 
with two thoufand men, confifting of horfe and foot, on the 
fteep banks of a fmall rivulet, which ran between the two 
camps; and to conceal himfelf among the bulhes that were 
very thick there. An ambufeade is often fafer in a fmooth, 
open country, but full of thickets, as this was, than in woods, 
becaufe fuch a fpot is lefs apt to be fufpe&ed. He afterwards 
caufed a detachment of Numidian cavalry to crofs the Trebia, 
with orders to advance at break of day as far as the very 
barriers of the enemy's camp, in order to provoke them to 
fight; and then to retreat and repafs the river, in order to 
draw the Romans after them. What he had forfeen, came 
dire£tly to pafs. The fiery Sempronius immediately detached 
his whole cavalry againft the Numidians, and then fix thou- 
fand light-armed troops, who were foon followed by all the 
reft of the army. The Numidians fled defignedly; upon 
which the Romans purfued them with great eagernefs, and 
crofled the Trebia without reliftance, but not without great 
difficulty, \\euig forced to wade up to their very arm-pits 
through the rivulfet, which was fwollen with the torrents that 
had fallen in the night, from the neighbouring mountains. It 
was then about the winter- fol (lice, that is in December. It 
happened to fnow that day, and the cold was. exceffivcly 
piercing. The Romans had left their camp falling, and without 
taking the leaft precaution; whereas the Carthaginians had, 
by Hannibal’s order, eat and drank plentifully in their tents; 
had got their horfes in. readinefs, rubbed themfelvcs'with oil, 
and put on their armour by the fire- fide. 

They were thus prepared when the fight, began. The 
Romans defended themfelyes valiantly for a confiderable time, 
though they were half fpent with hunger, fatigue, and cold; 
but their cavalry was at laft broke and put to flight by tbe 
Carthaginians, which much exceeded theirs in numbers and 
ftrength. The infantry were foon in great diforder alfo. The 
foldiere in ambufeade Tallying out a proper time, rulhed on a 
fudden upon their rear, and completed the overthrow. A 
body of abpve ten thoufand men fought refolutely their way 
through the Gauls and Africans, of whom they made a 
dreadful flaughter; but as they could neither affift their friend?., 
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nor return to the camp, the way to it being cut off by the 
Numidian horfe, the river and the rain 9 they retreated in good 
order to Placentia. Moft of the reft loft {heir lives on the 
banks of the river, being trapipled to pieces by the elephants 
and horfes. Thofe who efcaped, went and joined the body 
above-mentioned. The next night Scipio retired alfo to Pla- 
centia. The Carthaginians gained a complete vi&ory, and 
their lofs was inconfiderable, except that a great number of 
their horfes were deltroyed by the cold, the rain, and the fnow; 
and that, of all their elephants, they faved but one only. 

q In Spain, the Romans had better fuccefs, in this and 
the following campaign; for Cn. Scipio extended his con- 
quefts as far as the river Iberus *, defeated Hanno, and took 
him prifoner. 

r Hannibal took the opportunity, whiLft he was in winter- 
quarters, to refrelh his troops, and gain the affe&ion of the 
natives. For this purpofc, after having declared to the pri- 
foners he had taken from the Roman allies, that he was not 
come with the view of making war upon them, but to reftore 
the Italians to their liberty, and prote£t them againft the 
Romans, he fent them all home to their own countries* with- 
out requiring the leaft ranfom. * 

* The winter was no fooner over, than he fet off towards 
Tufcany, whither he haltened his march for two important 
reafons. Firft, to avoid the ill effe£ls which would arife from 
the ill-will of the Gauls, who were tired with the long ftay 
of the Carthaginian army in their territories; and impatient 
of bearing the whole burden of a war, in which they had en- 
gaged with no other view, hut to carry it into the country of 
their common enemy. Secondly, That he might inertafe, 
by fome bold exploit, the reputation of his arms in the minds 
of all the inhabitants of Italy, by carrying the war to the very 
gates of Rome; and at the fame time, to animate afrefh his 
troops, and the Gauls bis allies, by the plunder of the enemy’s 
lands. But in his march over the Apennines, he was over- 
taken with a dreadful ftorm, which deftroyed great numbers 
of hio men. The cold, the rain, the wind, and hail, feemed 
to confpire his ruin; fo that the fatigues which the Cartha- 
ginians had undergone in crofting the Alps, feemed lefs dread- 
ful than thofe they now fuffered. He therefore marched 
back to Placentia, where he again fought Sempronius* who 

q Polyb. 1 . in. p. 228, 229. Liv. 1 . xxi. n. 60, 6l* 

r Polyb. p. 229. s Liv. 1 . ul n. *8. 
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was returned from Rome. The lofs on both Tides was very 
near equal. 

1 Whiift Hannibal was in thefe winter-quarters, he hit 
upon a true Carthaginian ftratagem. He was furrounded 
with fickle and inconftant nations: the friendfhip he had con- 
traded with them was but of freth date. He had reafon to 
apprehend a change in their difpofition, and confequently that 
attempts would be made upon his life. To fecure himfelf, 
therefore, he got perukes made, and clothes fuited to every 
age. Of thefe he fometimes wore one, fometimes another* 
and difguifed himfelf fo often, that not only fuch as faw him 
tranfiently, but even his intimate acquaintance, could fcarce 
know him. 

u At Rome, Cn. Servilius and C. Flaminius had been ap- 
pointed confuls. Hannibal having advice that the latter was 
advanced already as far as Arretium, a town of Tufcany, re- 
folved to go and engage hini^as foon as poffible. Two ways 
being fhewn him, he chofe the fhorteft, though the moll: 
troublefome, nay, almoft impaflable, by reafon of a fen which 
he was forced to go through. Here the army fuffered in- 
credible harlhips. During four days and three nights, they 
inarched half-way up the leg in water, and confequently could 
not get a moment’s fleep. Hannibal himfelf who rid upon 
the only elephant he had left, could hardly get through. His 
long want of fleep, and the thick vapours which exhaled from 
that marlhy place, together with the unhealthfulnefs of the. 
feafon, coft him one of his eyes. . 

BATTLE OF THRASYMENE.. 

x Hannibal being thus got, almoft unexpectedly, out of 
tliis dangerous place, refrefhed his troops, and then marched 
and pitched his camp between Arretium and Fefulae, in the 
Ticheft and moft fruitful part of Tufcany. His firft endea- 
vours were, to difeover the genius and character of Flaminius^ 
in order that he might take advantage of his foible, which, 
according to Polybius, ought to be the chief ftudy of a gene- 
ral. He was told, that Flaminius was greatly conceited of 
Ms own merit, bold, enterprifing, ra(h, and fond of glory. 
To plunge him the deeper into thefe excefles, to which he. £ 


t Polyh. 1 . xxi. Liv. 1 . xxii. n. i. Appian. in Bell. Annib. p. 316. 
U A. M. 3788. A. Rome, 53*. Polyb. p. SjO, 23L lav. 1 . xxii. 
X $oivb. 1. iii. p. 231 — 238. 
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.was naturally prone *, he inflamed his impetuous fpirit, by 
laying wade and burning the whole country, in his fight. 

Flaminius was npt of a temper to continue ina&ive in his 
camp, though Hannibal (hould have kin dill. But when he 
faw the territories of his allies laid wade before his eyes, he 
thought it would reflect diflionour upon him fhould he differ 
Hannibal to ranfa<;k Italy without controul; and even advance 
to the very walls of Rome, without meeting any refinance. 
He reje&ed with fcaro the prudent counfels of thofe who 
advifed him to wait the arrival of his colleague*, and to be 
fatisfied for the prefect with putting a (top to the divadation 
of the enemy. 

In the mean time* Hannibal was dill advancing towards 
'Rome, having Cortona on the left hand, and the lakeThrafy- 
mene on his right. When he faw that the conful followed 
clofe after him, with the defign to give liim battle, by ftop- 
ping him in his march; haying obferved that the ground was 
convenient for that purpofe* he alfo began to prepare himfelf 
for the battle. The lake Thrafymeue and the mountains of 
Cortona form a narrow defile, .which leads into a large valley, 
lined on both fides, with hills of a confiderable height, and 
clofed at the outlet* by a deep hill of difficult accefs. On 
this hill, Hannibal, after having eroded the valley, came and 
encamped with the main body of hia army; potting his light 
armed infantry in ambufeade upon the hills on the right, and 
part of his cavalry behind thofe on the left, as far almoft as 
the entrance of the defile, through which Flaminius wa3 
obliged to pafs. Accordingly, this general who followed him 
very eagerly, with the refolution to fight him, being come to 
the defile near the lake, was forced to halt, becaufe night was 
coming on^ but he entered it the next morning at day-break. 

Hannibal haying permitted him to advance, with all his 
forces, above half-way through the valley, and feeing the Ro- 
man van-guard pretty near him, he founded the charge, and 
commanded his troops tp come out of their ambufeade, in 
order that he might attack the enemy, at the fame time, from 
all quarters. The reader may guefs at the ^onfternation with 
which the Romans were feized. 

They were not yet drawn up in Order of battle, neither had 
they got their arms in readinefs, when they found themfelvea 
attacked in front, in rear, and in fl an k. j n a moment, all th e 

* Apparebat ferociter omnia ac prsepropere a<5turum, Q»o«jue prpnior effet. 
in fua vltia, agitate, cum atque irritare Pcenus par^t. i,iv. I xxii. n. 3. 
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ranks were put into diforden Flaminius, alone undaunted 
in fo univerfal a furprife, animates his foldiers both with his 
hand and voice; and exhorts them to cut themfelves a paflage, 
with their fwords, through the rrfidft of the ertemy. But 
the tumult which reigned every where, the dreadful (houts 
of the enemy, and a fog that was rifen, prevented his being 
feen or heard. However, when the Romans faw themfelves 
furrounded on all fides either by the enemy or the lake, and 
the impoffibility of faving their lives by flight, it roufed their 
courage, and both parties began the fight with aftonifhing 
animofity. Their fury was fo great, that not a foldier in 
either army perceived an earthquake which happened in that 
country/and buried whole cities in ruins. In this confufion, 
Flaminius being (lain by one of the Infubrian Gauls, the 
Romans began to give ground, and at Lift quite ran away. 
Great numbers, to fave themfelves, leaped into the lake; 
whilft others, climbing over the mountains, fell into the ene- 
my’s hands whom they ft rove to avoid. Six thoufand only 
cut their way through the conquerors, and retreated to a 
place of fafety; but the next day they were taken prifoners. 
In this battle fifteen thoufand Romans were killed, and about 
ten thoufand efcaped to Rome, by different roads. Hannibal 
fent back the ^Latins, who were allies of the Romans, into 
their own country, without demanding the leaft ranfom. He 
commanded fearch to be made for the body of Flaminius, in 
order to give it burial, but it could not be founds He after- 
wards put his troops into quarters of refrelhment, and. 
lolemnized the funerals of thirty of his chief officers, who 
were killed in the battle. He loft in all but fifteen hundred 
men, molt of whom were Gauls. 

Immediately after, Hannibal difpatched a courier to Car- 
thage, with the news of his good fuccefs in Italy. This 
caufed thi greatefi joy for the prefent, raifed the molt 
piomifing hopes with regard to the future, and revived 
the courage of all the citizens. They now prepared, with 
incredible ardour, to fend into Italy and Spain, all necefiary 
fuccours. 

Rome, on the contrary, was filled with univerfal grief and 
alarm, as foon as the pnetor had pronounced from the roftra 
the following words, H r e have lojl a great battle . The fenate, 
fludious of nothing but the public welfare, thought that in 
fo great a calamity and fo imminent a danger, recourfe mult 
be had to extraordinary remedies. They therefore appointed 
Quintus Fabius dictator, a perfon as confpicuous for hij» 
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wifdom as his birth. It was the cuftom at Rome, that the 
moment a dilator was nominated, all authority ceafed, that 
of the tribunes of the people excepted. M. Minucius wa& 
appointed his general of horfe* We are now in the fecond 
year of the war. 

HANN*BAL*8 CONDUCT WITH RESPECT TO FABIUS. 

* Hannibal, after the battle of Thrafymene, not thinking 
it yet proper to march dire&ly to Rome, contented himfelf, 
in the mean time, with laying wafte the country. He crofted 
Umbria and Picenum; and after ten days march, arrived in 
the territory of Adria He got a very confiderable booty in 
this march. Out of his implacable enmity to the Romans, 
he commanded, that all who were able to bear arms, fliould 
he put to the fword; and meeting no obftacle any where, 
he advanced as far as Apulia, plundering the countries 
which lay in his way, and carrying deflation wherever he 
came, in order to compel the nations to difengage themfelves 
from their alliance with the Romans-, and to Ihew all Italy, 
that Rome itfelf, now quite difpirited, yielded him the 
victory. 

Fabius, followed by Minucius and four legions, had march- 
ed from Rome in quell of the enemy, but with a firm refolution 
Hot to let him take the lead advantage, nor to advance one 
ftep till he had firft reconnoitred every place* nor hazard a 
battle till he lhould be fure of fuccefe. 

As fooa as both armies were in fighjt, Hannibal, to terrify 
the Roman forces, offered them battle, «by advancing very 
nctr the intrenchments of their camp. But finding every 
thing quiet there, he retired; blaming in appearance the 
outward cowardice of the enemy, whom he upbraided with 
having at laft loft that valour fo natural to their ancestors; but 
fretted inwardly, to find he had to do with a general of fo 
different a genius, from Sempronius and Flaminius; and 
that the Romans, inftrfodled by their defeat, had at laft made 
choice of a commander capable of oppofing Hannibal. 

From this moment he perceived that the diflator would 
not be formidable to him by the boldnel's of his attacks, but 
by the prudence^and regularity of his conduft, which might 
perplex and embarrafs him very much. The only circumftanca 


y Polyb. L xxiw. p. 239—255. Liv. 1 . wii. n. 9 — 30. 
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he now wanted to know was, whether the new general had 
refolution enough to purfue (leadily the plan he feemed to 
have laid down. He endeavoured therefore to roufe him, by 
his frequent removals from place to place, by laying walle 
the lands, plundering the cities, and burning the villages and 
towns. He, at one time, would raife his camp with the 
utmoft precipitation; and at another, flop Ihort in fome 
valley out of the common route, to try whether he could net 
furprife him in the plain. However, Fabius ftill kept his 
troops on hills, but without lofing fight of Hannibal; never 
approaching near enough to come to an engagement; nor yet 
keeping at fuch a diftance, as might give him an opportunity 
of efcaping him. He never fuffered his foldiers to ftir out of 
the camp, except to forage, and on thofe occafions, not 
without a numerous convoy. If ever he engaged, it was fnly 
in flight Ikirmifhes, and fo very cautioully, that his troops 
had always the advantage. By this condudt he revived, by 
infenlible degrees, the courage of the foldiers, which the 
lofs of three battles had entirely damped; and enabled them 
to rely, as they had formerly done, on their valour and good 
fuccefs. 

Hannibal, having got immenfely rich fpoils in Campania, 
where he had refided a confiderable time, left it, with his 
army, in otfier that he might not confume thq provifions he 
had laid up, and which he reftrved for the wiriter feafon. 
Befides, he could no longer continue in a country of gardens 
and vineyards, which were more agreeable to the eye, than 
ufeful for the fubfiftence of an army; a country where he 
would have been forced to take up his winter quarters among 
marfhes, rocks, and fands; during which the Romans would 
have drawn plentiful fupplies from Capua, and the richeft 
parts of Italy. He therefore refolved to fettle elfewhcre. 

Fabius naturally fuppofed, that Hannibal would be ojbliged 
to return the fame way he came, and that he might eafily* 
annoy him during his maTch. He begap by throwing a con- 
fiderable body of troopAnto, and thereby fecuring; Cafilinum, 
a fmall town fituated on the Vulturnus, which ieparated the 
territories of Falernum froln thofe of Capua: he afterwards 
detached four thouland men, to go and feize the only narrow 
pafs through which Hannibal could come out; and then, 
according to his ufual cuftom, pofts himfclf with the remain- 
dcr of the army on the hills adjoining to the road. 

The Carthaginians arrive, and encamp in the plain at the 
foot of the mountains. And now, the crafty Carthaginiaq 
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falls into the tame fnare he had laid for Flaminius at the defile* 
of Thrafymene} and if feemed impoflible for him ever to ex- 
tricate himfelf out of this difficulty, their being but one outlet, 
of which the Romans were pofleffed. Fabius, fancying himfelf 
fure of his prey, was only contriving how to feize it. He 
flattered himfelf with the probable hopes of putting an end to 
the war by this (ingle battle. Neverthelefs, he thought fit to 
defer the attack till the next day* 

Hannibal perceived, that * his own artifices were now 
employed againft him. It is m fuch jundlures as thefe, that 
a general has need of great prefence of mind, and unufual 
fortitude, to view danger in its utmoft extent, without being 
(truck with the lead dread* and to find out fure and initant 
expedients without deliberating- Immediately the Carthagi- 
nian general caufed two thouiand oxen to be got together, 
and ordered fmall bundles of vine-branches to be to tied to 
their horns. He then commanded the branches to be fet on 
fire in the dead of night, and the oxen to be driven with 
violence to the top of the hills where the Romans were en- 
camped. As foon as thofe creatures felt the flame, the pain 
putting them in a rage, they flew up and down on all fides, 
and fet fire to the flirubs and bufhes they met in their way. 
This fquadron, of a new kind, was fultained by a good 
number of light armed foldiers, who had orders to fieze upon 
the fummit of the mountain, and to charge the enemy in cafe 
tli^y fhould meet t*hem. All things happened which Hanni- 
bal had forefeen. The Romans, who guarded the defile, 
feeing the fires fpread over the hills which were above them, 
and imagining that it was Hannibal making his efcape by 
torch-light, quit their poll, and run up to the mountains to 
oppofe his paflage. The main body of the army not knowing 
what to* think of all this tumult, and Fabius himfelf not 
daring to ftir, as it was exceflively dark, for fear of a furprife, 
waits for the return of the day. Hannibal feizes this oppor- 
tunity, marches his troops and the fpoils through the defile 
which was now unguarded, and refetes his army out of a 
fiiare in which, had Fabius been but a little more vigorous, 
it would either have been deftroytd, or at leaft very much 
weakened. It is glorious for a man to turn his very errors 
to his advantage, and make them fubfervient to his repu- 
tation. 

The Carthaginian army returned to Apulia, ftill purfued 

• Nec Annibalem fcfellit fuis fc ambus peti. JUv* 
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and harafled by the Romans. The di&ator, being obliged 
to take a journey to Rome, on account of fome religious 
ceremonies, earneftly entreated his general of horfe, before 
his departure, not to fight during his abfence. However,. 
Minucius did not regard either his advice or his entreaties; 
but the very firft opportunity he had, whilft part of Hannibal's 
troops were foraging, he charged the reft, and gained fome 
advantage. He immediately fent advice of this to Rome, as 
if he had obtained a confideTable victory. The news of 
this, with what had juft before happened at the paflage of 
the defile, raifed complaints and murmurs againft the flow 
and timorous circumfpe£tion of Fabius. In a word, mat- 
ters were carried fo far, that the Roman people gave his 
general of horfe an equal authority with him; a thing unheard 
of before, the di&ator was upon the road when he received 
advice of this: for he had left Rome, in order that he might 
not be an eye-witnefs of what was contriving again ft him. 
His conftancy, however, was not ftvaken. He was very 
fenfible, that though his authority in the command was divid- 
ed, yet his (kill in the art of war was not fo *. This foon 
became manifefL 

Minucius, grown arrogant at the advantage he had gained 
over his colleague, propofed that each fliould command a day 
alternately, or even a longer time. But Fabius rejected this 
propofal, as it would have expofed the whole army to danger, 
whilft under the command of Minucius. He therefore chofe 
to divide the troops, in Order that it might be in his power to 
preferve at leaft, that part which iliould fall to his ftiare. 

Hannibal, fully informed of all that paffed in the Roman 
camp, was overjoyed to hear of this diflenflon of the two 
Commanders. He therefore laid a fnare for the rath Minucius, 
who accordingly plunged headlong into it; and engaged the 
enemy on an eminence, in which an arnbufeade was conceal- 
ed. But his troops being foon put into difordcr, were juft 
upon the point of being cut to pieces, when Fabius, alarmed 
by the fudden outcries of the wounded, called aloud to his 
his foldiers: u Let us liaften- to the affiitance of Minucius: 
“let us fly and fnatch the victory from the enemy, and 

extort from our fellow-citizens a confelHon of their fault." 
This fuccour was very feafonabie, and compelled Hannibal 
to found a retreat. The sj&tter, as he was retiring, laid, 

* S^tis fidens haud qiiaquam cum imperii jure artem unperandi sequatam, 
lav. 1. xxn. n, 26s 
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* That the cloud, which had been long hovering on the 
« fummit of the mountains, had at laft burft with a loud crack, 
« and caufed a mighty ftorm.” So important and feafonable 
a fervice done by the di&ator, opened the eyes' of Minucius. 
He accordingly acknowledged his error; returned immediately 
to his duty and obedience, and fhewed, that it is fometimes 
more glorious to know how to atone for a fault, than not to 
have committed it. 


THE STATE OF AFFAIRS IN SPAIN. 

y Tn the beginning of this campaign, Cn. Scipio, having 
fuddcnly attacked the Carthaginian fleet, commanded by 
Hamilcar, defeated it, and took twenty, five (hips, with a 
great quantity of rich fpoils. This victory made the Romans 
lenfiblc, that they ought to be particularly attentive to the 
affairs of Spain,* becaufe Hannibal could draw confiderable 
fupplics both of men and money from that country. Accord- 
ingly they fent a fleet thither, the command whereof was 
given to P. Scipio, who, after his arrival in Spain, having 
joined his brother, did the commonwealth very gre>t fervice. 
Till that time the Romans had never ventured beyond the 
Ebro. They then were fatisfied, with their having gained 
the friendfhip of the nations Situated between that river and 
Italy, and confirming it by alliances; but under Publius, they 
eroded the Ebro, and carried their arms much faither up into 
the country. 

The circumftance which contributed mod to promote their 
affairs, was, the treachery of a Spaniard in Saguntum. 
Hannibal had left there the children of the molt difting.dfhed 
families in Spain, whom he had taken as hoftages. Abclox, 
for fo this Spaniard was called, perfuaded Boftar, the governor 
of the city, to fend back thele young men into their country, 
in order, by that means, to attach the inhabitants more firmly 
to the Carthaginian intereft. He himfelf was charged with 
this commiffion. But he carried them to the Romans, who 
afterwards delivered them to their relations, and, by lb ac- 
ceptable a prefent, acquired their amity. 


j Potyb. K iii. ft *45— 150. Liv. 1 . sxli. n. 19— 12. 
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THE BATTLE OF CANNJE. 

z The next fpring, C. Terentius Varro, and L. ^Emilia? 
Paulus were chofen confuls at Rome. In this campaign, 
which was the third of the fecond Punic war, the Romans 
did what had never been pra&ifed before, viz. to compofe 
the army of eight legions, each confiiting of five thoufand 
men, exclulive of the allies. For, as we have already obferved* 
the Romans never raifed but four legions, each of which 
confided of about four thoufand foot, and three hundred 
horfe *. They never, except on the mod important occaiions, 
made them confid of five thoufand of the one; and four 
hundred of the other. As for the troops of the allies, their 
infaptry was equal to that of the legions, but they had three 
times as many horfe. Each of the confuls had commonly 
half the troops of \he allies, with two legions, in order for 
them to a£t Separately; and all thefe forces were very feldom 
ufed at the fame time, and in the fame expedition* Here the 
Romans had not only four but eight legions, lo important 
did the affair appear to them. The fenate even thought fit, 
that the two confuls of the foregoing , year, Servilius and 
Attilius, fhould ferve in the army as pro -confuls; but the 
latter could not go into the field, by reafon of his great age. 

Varro, at his fetting out from Rome, had declared openly* 
that he would fall upon the enemy the very fird opportunity, 
and put an end to the war; adding, that it would never be 
terminated, fo long as men, of the character of Fabius, fhould 
be at the head of the Roman armies. An advantage which 
he gained over the Carthaginians, of whom near feventeeu 
hundred were killed, greatly increafed his boldnefs ami arro- 
gance. As for Hannibal he confidered this lofe a real 
advantage; being perfuaded that it would ferve as a bait to 
the conful’s raftinefs, and prorhpt him on to a battle, which 
he wanted extremely. It was afterwards known, that Han- 
nibal was reduced to fuch a fcarcity of provifions, that he 
could not poffibly have fuB filled ten days longer. The Spa- 
niards were already meditating to leave him. So that there 
would have been an end of Xianhibul and his army, if 
good fortune had not thrown a Varro in bis way. 

z A. M. 37?9. A. P.ome. 533. Polyb. 1 . iii. p. Z55 — Liv. l.xxil, 

34 — 54 . 

* * Polybius iuppofes only two hundred horfe in cidi legion: but J, Lipfiua 
thinks that thi& u a xniilakf either of author or tr-ml'.iibci. 
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Both armies having often removed from place to place, 
came in fight of each other ’ near Cannae, a little town in 
.Apulia, fituated on the river A u fid us. As Hannibal was 
encamped in a level open country, and his cavalry much 
fuperior to that of the Romans, ^Kmilius did not think proper 
to engage . in fuch a place. He was for drawing the enemy 
into an irregular fpot, where the infantry might have the, 
grcatefl {hare in the aftion. But his colleague, who was 
'wholly inexperienced, was of a contrary opinion. Such is the 
inconvcniency of a divided command} jeaioufy, a difparity of 
tempers, or a diverfity of views, “fcldom failing to create a 
difientiou between die two generals. 

The troops on each fide were, for feme time, contented 
with flight fleirmifhes. But at lalt, one day, when Varro 
had the command, for the two confuls took it by turns, pre- 
parations were made on both Tides for battle. iEmilius had, 
not been confultui; yet, though he extremely 'disapproved the 
conduct of his colleague, as it was not in his power to prevent 
it, he fecoriHed him to the utmoft. 

Hannibal, after having made his foldiers obferve, that, 
being fuperior in cavalry, they could not poflibly have pitched 
upon a better fpot for fighting, had it been, left to their choice: 

Return then,” fays he, “ thanks to the gods, for having 
« brought the enemy hither, that you may triumph over them; 
« and thank me alfo, for having reduced the Romans to a 
« neceflity of coming to an engagement. After three great 
« viftories, won fucceifively, is not the remembrance of your 
own adlions fufiicient to infpire you with courage? By the 
“ former battlevS, you are become mailers of the open country; 

but this will put you in pofleflion of all the cities, and, I 
« prefume ter fay it, of all the riches and power of the Ro- 
« nuns. Ifris not words that we want, but a£Hon. I truft 
in the gods, that you {hall foon fee my promifes verified.” 
The two armies were very unequal in number. That of 
the Romans, including the allies, amounted to fourfeore 
thou fand loot, and a little above fix thouf.md horfe; and that 
of the Carthaginians confiftcd but of forty thoufand foot, all 
well difeiplined, and of ten thoufand horfe. ^Emilius com- 
manded the right wing of the Romans, Varro the left, and 
Serviliug,- one of the confuls of the laft year, was polled in 
the cexttf& Hannibal, Spho had the art of taking all advan- 
tages, hatl polled himfelf* fo as the wind Vulturnus *, which 

* A violent hurningVind, blowing Sodth-Soufh-baft, whiph, in this flat and 
fa Ld y couidiy, railed *lfcud& of hot dull, and blinded and choked the Roman*. 
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rifles • at certain dated times, fhould-blow dire£lly in the faces 
of the Romans during die fight, and cover them with dufl; 
.then keeping the river Aufidus on his left, and polling his 
cavalry in the wings, he formed his main body of die Spanifli 
and Gallic infantry, which he polled in the centre, with half 
the African heavy armed foot on the right, and half on thei^ 
left, on the fame line with the cavalry. HivS army being thus 
drawn up, he put himfelf at the head of the Spaniih and 
Gallic infantry; and having drawn them out of the line, 
advanced to begin the battle, rounding his front as he ad- 
vanced nearer the enemy; and extending his flanks in the 
ihape of a half moon, in order that he might leave no interval 
between his main body and the reft of the line, which con- 
fifled of die heavy-armed infantry, who had not moved from 
their; polls. 

The fight foon began, and the Roman legions that were 
in the wings, feeing their centre warmly attacked, advanced 
to charge the enemy in flank. Hannibal's main body, after 
a brave refinance, finding themfelvcs furioufly attacked on all 
fides, gave way, being overpowered by numbers; and retired 
through the interval they had left in the centre of the line. 
The Romans having purfued them thither with eager confu- 
fion, the two wings of the African infantry, which was frclh, 
well-armed*v and in good order, wheeled about on a fudueri 
towards that void fpacc in which the Romans, who v. ere 
already fatigued, had thrown themfelvcs in diforder; and 
attacked them vigoroufly on both Tides, without allowing them 
time to recover themfelvcs, or leaving them ground to draw 
up. In the mean time the two wings of the cavalry, having 
defeated thofe of the Romans, which were much inferior to 
them; and in order to purfue the broken and fcattered 
fquadrons, having left only as many forces as were neceflary 
to keep them from rallying, advanced and charged the rear 
of the Roman infantry, which, being Unrounded at once on 
every fide by the enemy’s horfe and foot, was.all cut to pieces, 
lifter having fought with unparalleled bravery. ./Emilius, being 
covered with the wounds he had received in the fight, was, 
afterwards killed by a body of the enemy to whom he was not 
known; and with him two quzeftors, one-and-twenty military 
tfibunes, many who had been either confuls or praetors* 
Servilius, one of the hft year’s confuls, Minucius, the late 
general of the horfe to Fabius, and fourfeore fenators. Above 
feventy thoufand men fell in this battle *; and the Cartha- 

I.ivy leflcns very much the number of the flain, nuking them amount blit 
to about forty- tin to thouland. iiut Polybius ought rather to be believed, 
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ginians, fo great was their fury*, did not give over the 
flahghter, till Hannibal in the very heat of it, called out to 
them fevcral times*, Stvp 9 foldiers; /pare the vanquifhed . Ten 
thoufand men, who had been left to guard the camp, furren- 
dered themfelves prifoners of war after the battle. Varrothe 
Conful retired to Venufia, with only feventy horfe; and about 
four thoufand men efcaped into the neighbouring cities. Thus 
Hannibal remained mailer of the field, he being chiefly 
indebted for this, as well as for his former victories, to the 
fupcriority of his cavalry over that of the Romans. He loft 
four thoufand Gauls, fifteen hundred Spaniards and Africans, 
and two hundred horfe. 

Maharbal, one of the Carthaginian generals, advifed Han- 
nibal to march dire£Hy to Rome, promifing him, that within 
five days they Ihould fup in the Capitol. Hannibal anfwerjng, 
that it was an affair which required mature examination; “ I 
4i fee,” replies Maharbal, « that the gods have not endowed 
€i the fame man with all talents.. You, Hannibal, know how 
«« to conquer, but not to make the beft ufe of a vi&ory f.” 

It is pretended that this delay faved Rome and the empire. 
Many authors, and among the reft Livy, charge Hannibal, 
on this occafion, as guilty of a capital errof. But others, more 
rcferved, are not for condemning, without evident proofs, fo 
renowned a general, who, in the reft of his conduit, was 
never wanting, either in prudence, to make choice of the beft 
expedients, or iir readinefs to put his defigns in execution. 
They, befides, are inclined to judge favourably of him, from 
the authority, or at lealt the filence of Polybius, who, fpeaking 
of the memorable confequences of this celebrated battle, fays. 
That the Carthaginians were firmly perfuaded, that they 
fhould poffefs’ themfelves of Rome at the firft aflault: but 
then he does not mention, how this could poflibly have been 
effetled, as thatocity was very populous, warlike, ftrongly 
fortified, and defended with a garrifon of two legions; nor 
does he any where give the lealt hint that fuch a projedl was 
feafible, or that Hannibal did wrong in not attempting to put 
it in execution. 

And, indeed, if we examine matters more narrowly, we 
lhall find, that, according to the common maxims of war, it 
could not be undertaken. It is certain, that Hannibal’s 

* Duo maximi exertitus cstfi ad hoftium fatietatem, donee Annibal diceret 
jniliti fuo: Farce ferro. Flor. 1. i. c. 6. 

f Turn Maharbal: non omnia nimirum eidem Dii dedere. Vincere feis^ 
Annibal, vi&oria uti Acfcis. Liv. 1. xxii, n. j i. 
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whole infantry, before the battle, amounted but to forty 
thoufand men; and as fix thoufand of thefe has been (lain in 
the action, and, doubtlefs, many more either wounded or 
difabled, there could remain but fix or feven-and- twenty 
thoufand foot for fervice; now this number was not fufficient 
to,inveft fo large a city as Rome, which had a river running 
through it; nor to attack it in form, becaufe they had neither 
engines, ammunition, nor any other things necefikry for car- 
rying on a fiege. a For want of thefe, Hannibal, even after 
his vi£iory at Thrafyinene, mifearried in his attempt upon 
Spoletum; and loon after the battle of Cannae, was forced to 
raife the fiege of a little namdefs city *. It cannot be denied, 
but that, had he mifearried on the prefent occafion, nothyig 
Jcfs could have been expected, but that he mull have been 
irrecoverably loft. However, to form a juft judgment of this 
matter, a man ought to be a foldier, and Ihould, perhaps, 
have been upon the fpot. This is an old difpute, on which 
none but thofe who are perfe£tly well (killed in the art of 
war, Ihould pretend to give their opinion. 

b Soon after the battle of Cannae, Hannibal difpatched liis 
brother Mago to Carthage, with the news of his victory; 
and at the fame tntae to demand fuccours, in order that he 
might be enabled to put an end to the war. Mago being 
arrived, made, in full fenate, a lofty fpeech, in which he 
extolled his brother’s exploits, and difplayed the great ad- 
vantages he had gained over the Romans. And to give a 
more lively idea of the greatnefs of the vi&ory, by fpeaking 
in fome meafure to the eye, he poured out in the middle of 
the fenate, a bufhel j- of gold rings, w hich had been taken 
from the fingers of fuch ot the Roman nobility as had fallen 
in the battle of Cannae. He concluded with demanding 
money, provifipns, and frefh troops. Ail the fpeftatois 
were (truck with an extraordinary joy; upon which Imilcon, 
a great (tickler for Hannibal, fancying he now had a fair 
opportunity to infult Hanno, the chief of the contrary fac- 
tion, allied him whether he was (till diflatisfied with the war 
they were carrying on againft the Romans, and was for 
having Hannibal delivered up to them? Hanno, without dif- 
covering the leaft emotion, replied* that he was (till of the 

a Liv. 1 . xxi. n. 9. Ibid. 1 . xxiii. n. 18. b Liv. 1 . xxiii. n. II— 14. 

* Cafilinum. 

f Pliny 1 . xxxiii. c. 1. lays, that there were three buflicls font to Carthage. 
J/ivy obferves, that fome authors make them ‘amou:it to three bulhth and & 
haif; but he thinks it mofi probable, that there but one, 1. xxxm, n. i*„ 
Floras 1. ii. c. 16. makes it t\\ u buihels, 
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fame mind; and that the vi&ories they fo much boaftedv 
fuppofing them real, could, not give him joy, but only in 
proportion as they fhould be made fubfervient to an, advan- 
tageous peace; he then undertook to prove that the mighty 
exploits, on which they infilled fo much, were wholly chi- 
merical and imaginary. “ I have cut to pieces,” (ays he, 
continuing Mago 1 * fpeech, <* the' Roman armies: fend me 

fome troops. 44 What more could you aik, had you 

u been conquered? I have twice feized upon the enemy’s 

« camp, full, no doubt, of provifions of every kind. Send 

v me provifions and money, Could you have talked 

« 4 othervtfife had you loft your camp?” He then a(ked Mago, 
Ejhether any of the Latin nations were come over to Hanni- 
bal, and whether the Romans had made him any propofals 
of peace? To this Mago anfwering in the negative: 44 I then 
perceive/* replied Hanno, 44 that we are no farther advanced, 

<* than when Hannibal firft landed in Italy.” The inference he 
drew from, hence was, that neither men nor money ought 
to be fent. But Hannibars fattion prevailing at that time, 
no regard was paid to Hanno’e remonftrances, which were 
confidered merely as the effedl of prejudice and jealoufy; 
and, accordingly, orders were given for levying the fupplies 
of men and money which Hannibal required. Mago fet out 
immediately for Spain, to raife twenty-four thoufand foot, 
and four thoufand horfe in that country; but thefe levies 
were afterwards (topped, and fent another way; fo eager 
was the contrary faction to oppofe the defigns of a general 
whom they utterly abhorred. c Whereas, in Rome, a conful, 
who had fled, was thanked becaufe he had not defpaired 
of the commonwealth; at Carthage, people were almoft angry 
with Hannibal, for being victorious. But Hanno could never 
forgive him the advantages he had gained in this war, becaufe 
.he had undertaken it in pppofition to his counfel. Thus, 
being more jealous for the honour of his own opinions than, 
for the good of his country, and a greater enemy to the 
Carthaginian general than to the Romans, he did all that lay , 
in his power to prevent future, and to ruin pad fuc cedes. 

HANNIBAL TAKES OP HIS WINTER QUARTERS IN CAPUA* 

d The battle of Cannae fubje&ed the mod powerful nations- 
of Italy to Hannibal, drew over J to his intereft Gracia 


4 Dc St. Evrem. 


4 Liv. xuii. n. 4 — J$. 
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Magna *, with the city of Tareutum; and fo wrefled from the 
Romans, their mod, ancient allies, among whom the Capuans 
held the firft rank.* This city, by the fertility of its foi}, its. 
advantageous Situation, and tne bkffings of a long peace, had 
vote to great wealth and power. Luxury, and a flow of 
pleafures, the ufual attendants on wealth, nad corrupted the 
minds of all its citizens, who, from their natural inclination, 
were but too much inclined to voluptuoufnefs and all excefies. 

Hannibal f made choice of this city for his winter-quarters* 
Here it was that his foldiers, who had fuftained the moft 
grievous toils, and braved the mod formidable dangers, were 
overthrown by delights and a profufion of all things, into 
which they plunged with the greater eagernefs, as they, tilt 
then, had been drangers to them. Their courage was fo 
greatly enervated in this bewitching retirement, that all their 
after-efforts were owing rather to the fame and fplendor of 
their former vi&ories, than to theft prefent (trength. When 
Hannibal marehed his forces out of the city, one would have 
taken them for other mep, and the reverfe of thofe who had 
fo lately marched into it. Accudomed, during the winter-* 
feafon, to commodious lodgings, to eafe and plenty, they were 
no longer able to bear hunger, third, long marches, watchings, 
and the other, toils of war; not to mention that all obedience* 
all difcipUue^werc entirely laid afide. 

I only transcribe on this occafion from Livy, who, if he 
may- be credited, thinks Hannibal's day at Capua a reproach 
to his Conduct; and pretends, that he there was guilty of an 
infinitely greater error, than when he neglefted to march 
direftly tp Rome after the battle of Cannse, For this delay 
fays Livy, might feem only to have retarded his viflory; 
whereas this lad mifeonduft rendered him abfolutely 
incapable of ever defeating the enemy. In a word, as 
Marcellus obferved judicioufly afterwards, Capua was to the 
Carthaginians and their general, what y Cannae had been to 

* Caeterum quam Graeci otnnem fere oram maritimam, Coloniis fuis, e 
Gracia dcdu&is, obfiderent, tyc. But. alter the Greeks had, by their colonies, 
poflefled themfelves of almoft all the -maritime coaft, this very country, toge- 1 
therwith Sicily, was called Gracia Magna, &c. Cl uv^Tj Geograph. 1 . iii. c. 30, 

t Ibi partem majorem hiemis txercitum in, tc&is habuit* adverfus omnia 
tmhiana mala fsepe ac diu durantem, bonis inexpertum atque infuetnm. Itaque 
quos nulla mali vicerat vis, perdidere nimia.bona ac voluptates immodicae, et 
co impenfius, quo avi,dius ex infolentia in Carfe merferant. Liv. L xxiii. n. 18. 

J Ilia cnim cun&atio diftuliffe modo vidoriam videii potnit, hie error vires 
ademiffe ad vincendum. Liv. 1 . xxiii. n. 18. 

|| (^apuam Annibali Cannas fuiffe: ibi virtutem belHcam, ibi militarem 
difcipilnam, ibi proteriti cemporis famaxn, ibi fpem futyri ex tin dam. Liv.. 
I- xxiii. n. 45. 

Vol. I. A 9k 
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the Romans. There their martial genius, their lore of dif* 
dpiine rare loft; there their former lame, and their almoft 
certain hopes of future glory, vanifhed at Once. And, in- 
deed, from thenceforth the affairs of' Hannibal advanced to 
their decline by fwift ftepsj fortune declared in favour of 
prudence, and Victory feemed now reconciled to the Romans. 

I know not whether Livy has teafon to impute all thefe 
fatal confeqoencet to the delicious abode of Capua. If we 
examine carefully all the circumftance* of this hiftory,. We 
foatl fbarce be aUe to perfuade ouvfelves, that the little 
progrefs which was afterwards made by the arms of Hanni- 
bal, ought to be afcribed to Capua. It might, indeed, have 
been one caufe, but this would be a very inconfiderable one: 
tad the bravery with which the forces of Hannibal, after- 
wards defeated the armies of confute and praetors; the towns 
they rook even in fight of the Romms; their maintaining 
their conquefts fo vigoroufly, and Haying fourteen years after 
this in Italy, in fpiee of the Romans; all thefe circumftancet 
may induce os to believe, that Livy lays too great a ft refs on 
the defights of Capua. 

The real caufe of the decay of Hannibal’s affairs, was 
owing to his Want of tieceflaty recruits and fuccout* from 
Carthage. • After -Mago’s fpeeeh, the Carthaginian fertate 
had judged it neceflaty, in order foe the carrying on dhe 
conquefts in Italy, to fend thither a confiderabk reinfotce- 
prnwrt of Numidlart horfe, forty elephants, and a thoufand 
talents; and to him, in Spain, twenty thoufand foot, 
and four thoufand horfe, to reinforce their armies in 
Spain apd Italy. f Nevettbetefs, Maga could obtain an order 
but foe twelve thoufand foot, and two thoufand five hundred 
horfes 1 and even, when hc was juft going to march to Italy 
with on army, fo much inferior to that which had been 
promifed him, he was countermanded and fent to Spain. 
So that Hannibal; after thefe mighty promotes, had neither 
infantry, cavalry, elephants, nor money fent him; but was 
left to nis fhifts. His aftny was now reduced to twenty- fix 
thoufand foot, and nine thoufand horfe. How could it be 
poffibie for him, with foinconfiderable an army, to feiae, in 
an eilemy’s country, <At alt the advantageous pofts; to awe 
his new allies* to preferve his old conquefts, and form new 
ones; *Ad to kcep the 'add, with advantage, againft two 
arfnlds of thfe Rutfttfrts Which werp recruited every year ? 
This was the true caufe of the declenfion of Hanuibal’c, 
c Uv> L uiu. B, f ttW. » 5*. 
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affairs, and of the ruin of thofe of Carthage. Was the part 
where Polybius treated this fubjeft extant, we doubtlefs 
ihould find, that he lays a greater ftrefe on this caufe, than 
on the luxurious delights of Capua. 

THE TRANSACTIONS RELATING TO SPAIN AND SARDINIA. 

s The two Scipios continued in the command of Spain, 
and their arms were making a considerable progrefs there, 
when A fd rubai, who alone feemed able to cope with them, 
received orders from Carthage, to match into Italy, to the 
Teiief of his brother. Before he left Spain, he writ to the 
fenate, to convince them of the abfolute neoeffity of their 
fending a general in his ftead, who had abilities fufficient for 
oppofmg ttie Romans. Imilcon was therefore lent thither 
-with an army; and Afdrubal fet out upon his match frith 
his, in order to go and join his brother. The news of his 
departure was no fooner known, but the greatest part of 
Spam was fubjefled by^ the Scipios. Thefe two generals, 
animated by fuch fignal fuccefs, refolved to prevent him, if 
poflibk, from leaving Spain. They confidered the danger to 
which the Romans would be expofed, if, being fence able 
to refill Hannibal only, they Ihould be attacked by the two 
brothers aAhe head of two powerful armies. They there- 
fore purfued Afdrubal, and, coming up with that general, 
forced him to fight, again# his inclination. Afdrubal was 
overcome^ and, fo far from being able to continue his march 
for Italy, he fourtd that it would be impoffible for him to 
continue with any fafety in Spain* 

The Carthaginians had. no better faced* in Sardinia. 
Designing to take advantage of fume rebellions they had 
fomented in that oountrv, they loft twelve thoufand men in 
a battle fought againft the Romans, who took greater 
number of ptifoners, among whom were Afdrubal fu mann- 
ed Cal vus, Hanno, and Mago*, who were diftiitgutlhed by 
their biith as well as military exploits. 

THE ILL SUCCESS OF HAMfHML. THE SJVGZA OR CAPUA 
AMD AQUA 

u From Hannibal’s abode in Gspui# the Carthaginian af- 
fairs in Italy no longer fuppotted their reputation. M. 

% A M 3790. A. Home, 534 Liv. L xxiii n. 16^30— 3a— 40, 41. 
b A. M. 3 79 1 , A.tCome, 5 $$ . I-iv. 1. xxiii. n. 41—46. 1 . rxv. n. zz. 1 . xtvu n j— it 
Nat Hannibd’s brother. 
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Marcel I us, firft at praefor, and afterwards as conful, had con- 
tributed very much to this revolution. He harafled Hannibal's 
army on every occafion, feized upon his quarters, forced him 
to raife fieges,* and even defeated him in feveral engagements; 
fo that he was called the fword of Rome, as Fabius had be- 
fore been named he buckler. 

1 But what mo ft affeded the Carthaginian general, was 
to fee Capua befieged by the Romans. In order therefore to 
preserve his reputation among his allies, by a vigorous fupport 
of thofe who held the chief rank as fuch, he flew to the relief 
of that city, brought forward his forces, attacked the Romans, 
and fought feveral battles to oblige them to raife the fiege. 
k At laft, feeing all his meafures defeated, he marched haftily 
towards Rome, in order to make a powerful divetfion. He 
had forae hopes, in cafe he could have an opportunity, in the 
firft confirmation, to ftorm fome part of the city, of drawing 
the Roman generals, with all their forces, from the fiege of 
Capua, to the relief of their capital; at leaft he flattered 
hitnfelf, that if, for the fake of continuing the fiege, they 
ihould divide their forces, their weaknefs might then offer 
an occafion, either to the Capuans or himfelf, of engaging 
and defeating them. Rome was ftruck, but not confounded. 
A propofal being made by one of the fenators, to recall all 
the armiea to fuccour Rome; Fabius * declared, that it would 
be ftiamcful in them to be terrified, and forced to change 
their meafures upon every motion of Hannibal, They, 
therefore, contented thcmfelves with only recalling part of 
the army, and one of the generals, Q^Fuhius the proronfid, 
from the fiege. Hannibal* after making fome devaftations, 
drew up his army, in order of battle before the city, and the 
conful did the fame. Both Gdes were preparing to fignalire 
themfelves in a battle, of which Rome wa$ to be the recom- 
penfe, when a violent ftorm obliged them to fcparate. They 
weic no looser returned to their refpe&ive camps, but the 
face of the heavens grew calm and ferene. The fame hap- 
pened frequently afterwards; tnfomuch that Hannibal, be- 
lieving that there was fomething fupematural in the event, 
faid, according to Jfovy, that fometiiaes f his own will, and 
fometimes fortune, would not (ufljer him to take Rome. 

iA.M* A* k A. M« 5794* A. Rome, 538. 

* FU^itrofinu efle ifery^ri a£ circvmagi ad otunes Aoribalis tomminatiqmes. 
tiv. L xxvi n. 8: 

t Audita voX'Auiptalfe fertur, Potiund* fit&ipbis Rom*, modo mentem 
poet dari,tnodo fortunam. Liv. 1, xxvi. 0. *x. 
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But the circumftances which moil furprifed and intimidated 
him, wys the news, that, whilft he lay encamped at one of 
the gates of Rome, the Romans had fent out recruits for the 
army in Spain at another gate; and, at the fame time, difpofed 
of the ground whereon his camp wa9 pitched, notwithifcnd- 
ing which, it had been fold for its full value. So barefaced 
a contempt Hung Hannibal to the quick: he, therefore, on 
the other iide, expofed to fale the ihops of the goldfmiths 
round the Forum. After this bravado he retired, and, in his 
march, plundered the rich temple of the goddefs Feronia # . 

Capua, thus left to itl'elf, held out but very little longer. 
After that, fuch of its fenators, as had the chief hand in die 
revolt, and confequently could not expe£fc any quarter front 
the Romans, had put themfelves to a truly tragical death f;. 
the city furrendered at ilifcretion. The fuccefa of this ftege, 
which, by the happy" 1 con fequences wherewith it was attended, 
proved decifive, and gave the Romans a vifible fuperiority 
over the Carthaginians; difplayed^ at the fame time, how for- 
midable the power of the Romans was when they undertook 
to punifli their perfidious allies; and the feeble prote&ion 
which Hannibal could afford his friends, at a time when they 
nioft wanted it. 


THE DEFEAT AND DEATH OF THE TWO SCIPIOS IN SPAIN. 

1 The face of affairs was very much changed in Spain. 
The Carthaginians had three armies i;i that country; one 
commanded by Afdrubal, the fon of Gifgo; the fecond by 
Afdrubal, fon of Hamilcar; and a third under Mago, who 
had joined the firft Afdrubal. The two Scipios, Cneus and 

1 A. M. 3793. A. Rome, 537. Liv. 1 . x*v. n. 31—39. 

* Feronia was the goddefs of groves, and th< re was one, with a temple in it, 
dedicated to her, at the foot of the mountain Sorade. Strabo, fpeaking of the 
grove where this goddefs was worftupped, fays, that a facrifice was offered 
annually to her in xt; and that her votaries, infpired by this goddefs, walked 
unhurt over burning coals. There are flill extant feme medals of Auguftus, in 
which this goddefs is reprefented with a crown on her head. 

f Vilius Virius, the chief of this confpiracy, after having reprefented to the 
Capuan lenate, the fevere treatment which his country might ex,pe& from the 
.Romans, prevailed with twenty-feven fenators to go with him to hie own 
houfe, where, after eating a plentiful dinner, and hearing themfelves with wine, 
they all drank poifon. Then, taking their laft farewell, foine withdrew to 
their own houfes, others Raid with Virilisj and alt expired before the gates 
were open' d to the Romans. Liv. 1 . xxvi. n. 13, 14. 

f Conftffio exprefla hofti quanta vis in Roma.) is ad expetendas paenas ab 
ir.fMelibus lociis, et quam nihil in Annibale auxdii ad reieptos in fidem tuendos 
efii t. Liv. L xxvi. n. 16, 
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Publius, were for dividing their forces, and attacking the 
enemy Separately, which was the caufe of their ruin: it ac- 
cordingly was agreed that Cneus, with a Small number of 
Romans, and thirty thoufand Celtiberians, fhoukf march a- 
gainft ASdrubal the Son of Hamilcaf; whilft Publius, with 
the remainder' of the forces composed of Romans and the 
allies of Italy, Should advance agatnft the other two generals. 

Publius was vanquifhed firft. To the two leaders whom 
he had to oppofe, Mafiniffa, elated with the vi&ories he had 
lately gained over Syphax, joined tymfelf; and was to be Soon 
followed by Indibilis, a powerful Spanilh prince. The armies, 
came to an engagement. The Romans, being thus attacked 
on all Gdes at once, made a brave refinance as long as they 
had their general at their head; but the moment he fell, the 
few troops, which had efcaped the Daughter, Secured them- 
felves by flight. 

The three viftorious armies marched immediately in queft 
of Cneus, in order to put an end to the war by his defeat. 
He was already more than half vanquifhed, by the defertion. 
of his allies, who all forfook him, and left, to the Roman 
generals, this important inftruftiofl *, viz. never to let their 
own forces be exceeded in number by thofe of foreigners. 
He gueffed that his brother was Gain, and his army defeated, 
upon feeing Such great bodies of the enemy arrive. He fur- 
vived him but a fljort time, being killed in the engagement. 
Tliefe two great men Were equally lamented by their citizens 
and allies; and the Spaniards bewailed their memory, becaufe 
of the juftice and 'moderation of their condu£t. 

Thelcvaft countries feemed now inevitably loft; but the 
Valour of L. Marcius f> a private officer of the Equeftrian 
order, preferved them to the Romans. Shortly after this, 
the younger Scipto was Sent thither, who greatly revenged 
the death of his father and uncle, and reftored the affairs of 
the Romans in Spain, to their former flourifhing condition. 

* Id quidem cavendum Temper Romanis ducibus crit, exemplaque htec vote 
pro document!* habenda. Ne ita extern is credant auxiliis, ut non plus fui 
Toboris fuarumquc proprie virium in caflris habe^nt. Liv. n, 33. 

f He attacked the Carthaginians who had divided themfelves into two 
cs^mps, and were feeore, as^iey thought from any immediate attempt cf tha 
Romans; killed thirty-feventhoufaud of them; took one thoufand eight hun- 
dred pcifoners, and brought * 05 * iraraenfe plunder. Liv. 1 . xxv. n. 3^ 
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THE DEFEAT AND DEATH OJF ASDRUBAL. 

m One 1 unforefcen defeat ruined all the pie^fures, and 
blafted all the hopes gf Hannibal with regard to Italy. The 
conful* of this year* which was the eleventh qf the fccoqd 
Punic war* (for I pafs over feveral events for brevity f^ke) 
were C. Claudius Nero, and M. LiviijB. The latter had for 
his province, the Cifalpiq Gaul, wherp he Was to Qppofe 
Afdrubal, who, itr was reported, was preparing to pals the 
Alps. The former commanded in the country of the IJru- 
tians, and in Lucania, that is* in the oppofite extremity of 
Italy, and was there making head againft Hannibal. 

The paflage of the Alps gave Afdrubal very little trouble* 
because his brother had cleared the way for him, and all rhe 
nations were difpofed to receive him. Some time after this* 
he difpatched couriers to Hannibal, but they were intercepted. 
Nero found by their letters, that Afdrubal was haftening to 
pin his brother in Umbria. In a conjuncture of fo delicate 
and important a nature as this, when the fafety of Rome lay 
at flake, he thought hirufelf at liberty |Q difpcnfe with the 
ellablilhtd rules * of his duty, for the welfare of his country. 
In confequence of this, it was his opinion, that fuch a bold 
and unexpected blow ought to be (truck, as might be capable 
of (hiking terror into the enemy; by marching to the relief 
of his colleague, in order for them to charge Afdrubal unex- 
pectedly with their united forces. This defign, if the feveral 
circumrtances of it were thoroughly examined, will appear 
exceeding remote from imprudence. To prevent the two 
brothers from joining their armies, was to faye the (late. 
Very little would be hazarded, even though Hannibal ftould 
be intormed of the abfence of the conful. From his army, 
which confided of forty-two thoufand men, he drew out but 
feven thoufand for his own detachment, which indeed were the 
flower of his troops, but, at the fame time, a very inconfider- 
able part of them. The reft remained in the camp, which 
was advantageoufly fituated, and ftrongly fortified. Nqw 
could it be fuppofcd, that Hannibal would attack, and force 
a camp, defended by thirty-five thoufand men? 

Nero fet out without giving his fojdiers the lepft notice of 

m A. M. 3798. A. Rome, 542. Potyb. L xi. p. 622—625. Liv. 1 . xxv 1. 

P. . 15 — J 9 — Ji. , . , , 

4 . No general was allowed to leave his 9\vn province, to go into that oE 
another. 
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his defign. When he advanced fo far, that it might be com* 
municated without any danger, he told them, that he wa9 
leading them to certain viXory: that, in war, all things de- 
pended upon reputation; that the bare rumour of their arrival 
would difconcert all the meaforcs of the Carthaginians; and 
(hat the whole ‘honour of this battle would fall to them. 

They marched with extraordinary diligence, and joined 
the other conful in the night, but did not pitch feparate 
camps, the better to impofe upon the enemy. The troops 
which weTC newly- arrived, joined thofe cfXivius. The army 
of Portius the ptwtor was encamped near that of the conful, 
and in the morning a council of war was held. Livius was 
of opinion, that it might be proper to allow the troops fome 
days to refreth themfelves; but Nero befought him not to 
turn, by delay, an enterprise to which difpatch only could 
give fuccfcfs; and to take advantage of the error of the ene- 
my, as well abfent as prefent. This advice was complied 
With, and accordingly the fignal for battle was given. Af- 
drubil, advancing to his foremoft ranks, difeovered by feverat 
circumftances, that fre(h troops were arrived; and he did not 
doubt but that they belonged to the other conful. This made 
him conjeXure, that his brother had fuftained a confiderable 
lofs, and, at the fame time, fear, that he was come too late to 
his affiflance. 

After making, thefe refleXions, he caufed a retreat to be 
founded, and nis army began to march in great diforder. 
Night overtaking him, and his guides deferring, he was un- 
certain what way to go. He marched, at random, along the 
banks of the river Metaurus and was preparing to crofs it, 
when the three armies of the enemy came up with him. In 
this extremity,' he faw it would be impoflible for him to avoid 
Coming to an engagement; and therefore did all things which 
could be expeXed from the prefence of mind and valour of 
a great captain. He feized An advantageous pod, and drew 
up his forces on a narrow fpot, which gave him an opportu- 
nity of potting his left wing, the wcakeft part of his army, 
in fiich a manner,' that it could neither be attacked in front, 
|Hor charged in flank; and of giving to his main battle and 
aright wing, a greater depth than front After this hatty dif- 
pofirion of hia forces, he potted himfelf in the centre, and 
jirft marched to attack the enemy’s left wing; well knowing 
that all was at flake, and that he mutt either conquer or die. 


* Now tolled Metaro. * 
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The battle lafted a long time, and was obftinately difputed 
by both parties. Afdrubal, efpecially, figiiaJizcd himfelf in 
this Engagement, and added new glory to chat he had already 
acquired by a feries of (hining actions. He led on his foldiers^ 
trembling and quite difpirited,- againlt an enemy fuperior to 
them both in numbers and resolution. He animated them 
by his words, fupported them by his example, and, with en- 
treaties and menaces, endeavoured to bring back thofe who 
fled; till, at laft, feeiug that vidory declared for the Romans, 
and being unable to Survive the lofs of fo many thoufand 
men, who had quitted^ their country to follow his fortune, he 
ruflied at once into the midft of a Roman cohort, and there 
died in a manner worthy the fon of Hamilcar, and the brother 
of Hannibal. 

This was the mod bloody battle the Carthaginians had 
fought during this war: and, whether we coniider the death 
of the general, or the {laughter made of the Carthaginian 
forces, it may be looked upon as a reprifal for the battle of 
Cannae. The Carthaginians lod fifty-five thoufand rtfen*, 
and fix thoufand were taken prifoncrs. The Romans lolt 
eight thoufand. Thefe were fo weary of killing, that fome 
perfon telling Livius, that he might very eafily cut to pieces a 
body of thejepemy who were flying: It is fit y fays he, that fvme 
Jbould Jur i dive y in order that they may carry the 'news of this 
defeat to the Carthaginians . 

Nero fet out upon his march, on the very night which 
followed the engagement. Through all places where he 
pafled, in his return, (houts of joy and loud acclamations 
welcomed him, indead of thofe fears and uneafinefll-s which 
his coming had occafloned. He arrived in his camp the 
fixth day. Afdrubal’s head being thrown into that of the 
Carthaginians, informed Hannibal of his brothel’s unhappy 
fate. Hannibal perceived, by this cruel (broke, the fortune of 
Carthage: It is done , fays he f 9 I will no longer fetid triumphant 
meffages to Carthage . In lojftng slfdrubal , / have lojl at once all 
my hope, all my good fortune . He afterwards retired to the ex- 


. * According to Polybius, the lofs amounted but to ten t!w>ufand men, and 
that of the Romano to two thoufand- L. ii. p. 870. Edit Cirouov. 

f Horace makes him fpeak thus, in the beautiful ode where this defeat is 
defaibed. 

C irthagini jam non ego nuntios 
Mittam fuperboB. Occidit, occidit 
Spcs omnis et fortuna noftri 

Afdrubalc interempto. Lib. vi. Ode 4. 
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tremities of the country of *he Brutians, where he affcmWed 
all his forces, who found it a very difficult matter , to fubfift 
there, as no provifians'wcre Cent them from Carthage* 

SCIPJO CONQUERS ALL SPAIN.- IS APPOINTED CONSUL, AND 
SAILS INTO AFRICA. HANNlBAL IS RECALLED. 

* Thr fate of arms was not more propitious to the Cartha* 
ginians in Spain. The prudent vivacity of young Scipio had 
re ft or erf the Roman affairs in that country to their former 
flourishing ft ate, as the courageous flownefs of Fabius had 
before doue Italy. The three Carthaginian generals in 
Spain, A fd rubai foti pf Gifgo, Hanno, and Mago, having 
been defeated with their numerous armies, by the Romans, 
in fevcral engagements, Scipio at laft pofTeflid himfdf of 
Spain, and fubjefled it entirely to the Roman power. It was 
at this time that Mafiniffa/a very powerful African prince, 
went over to the Romans; and Syphax, on the contrary, to 
the Carthaginians. 

0 Scipio, at his return to Rome, was declared conful, being 
then thirty years of age. He had P. Licinius Crafliis for his 
colleague. Sicily was allotted to Scipio, with permiflion for 
him to crofs into Africa, if he found it convenient. He fet 
out with all imaginable expedition for his province; whilft 
his colleague was to command in the country whither Han* 
n;bal was retired/ 

The taking of New Carthage, where Scipio had difplayed 
nil the prudence, the courage, and capacity which could have 
been expefled from the greateft generals, And the conquelt 
of all Spain, were more than fufficient to immortalize his 
name: but he had confidercd thefe only' as fo many fteps by 
which he was to climb to a nobler enter priie, and this was 
the conquefl of Africa. Accordingly he eroded over thither, 
and made it the feat of the war. 

The devaftation of the country; the fiege of Utica, one of 
the ftrongeft cities of Africa; the entire defeat of the two 
armies under Syphax and Afdrubal, whofe camp was burnt 
by Scipio; and afterwards the taking Syphax himfelf prifoner, 
who was the nioft powerful refource the Carthaginians had 
Jeft; ail thefe things forced them at kilt to turn their thought* 

n A. M. 5799. A. Rome, 543. Polyb. 1 . xi. p. 150. et 1 xiv. p. 677 — 687. 
«tj. xv. p, 6^ 9 — 64/4. Liv. 1. xxviii. n. 1 — 4—16 — — 40 — 46. 1. xxix. u* 
*4 — 1 ***. n. A«. oAM. 38^0. A. Rome, 344. 
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to peace. They thereupon deputed thirty of their principal 
fenators, who were felefked for that piirpofe, out of the 
powerful body $t Carthage, called the coutvil of the hundred. 
Being introduced into the Rotnan general's tent, they all 
threw themfelves prolate on the earth, fetch was the cuftom 
of their country, fpoke to him m terms of great fubmiflion* 
accufmg Hannibal as the author of all their calamities, and 
promifing, in the name of the fenate, an implicit obedience 
to whatever the Romans fhould pleafe to ordain. Scipio an- 
fwered, that though he was come into Africa, not for^peace 
but conqueft, he would however grant them a peace, upon 
condition that they fhould deliver up all the prifoners and 
deferters to the Romans; that they fhould recal their armies 
out of Italy and Gaul; fhould never fet foot again in Spain; 
fhould retire out of all the iflands between Italy and Africa* 
fhould deliver up all their (hips, twenty excepted, *to the vio 
tor; fhould give to the Romans five hundred thousand bufhels 
of wheat, three hundred thoufand of barley, and pay fifteen 
thoufand talents: that in cafe they were pleafed with thefe 
conditions, they then, he faid might fend ambaffadors to the 
fenate. The Carthaginians feigned a compliance; but this 
was only to gain time, till Hannibal fhould be returned. A 
truce was then granted to the Carthaginians, who immediately 
fent deputies to Rome, and at the fame time an exprefs to 
Hannibal, to order his return into Africa. 

p He was then, as was obferved before, in the extremity 
of Italy. Here he received the orders from Carthage, which 
he could not liften to without groans, and almoft tears; and 
was exafperated almoft to madnefs, to fee himfelf thus forced 
to quit his prey. Never bani fined man * (hewed fo much 
regret at leaving his native country, -as Hannibal did in going 
out of that of an enemy. He often turned his eyes wifhfuUy 
to Italy, accufing gods and men of his misfortunes, and call- 
ing down a thoufand curfes, fays f Livy, upon himfelf for 
not having marched his foldiers dinjcftly to Rome after the 
battle of Cannse, whilil they were (till reeking with the. blood 
of its citizens. 

p- A. M. 3802. A. Rome, 546. 

* Raro quenquam alium patrlam exilii cau& rciiuquentem magis medium 
aViifle feruht, quam Anr.ihalem hoftium terra CUcedentem. Refpexifie f.upe 
Itnlix littnra, et deos hominefque accufantem, ne 1‘e uuoque ac fuum ipfuts ca- 
put exerratum. “ Qnod non cruentum »b Can u end victoria miiitem Rom im 
y duxiflfet *’ L.iv. 1. xxx, n. 20. . 

t Livy fuppofes, however, that this delay was a capital error in Hannibal, 
which he hiniiUf afterwards regretted. 
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At Rome the fenate greatly diffatisfied with the excufes 
made by the Carthaginian deputies) in juftification of their 
republic) and the ridiculous offer of their adhering) in its 
name) to the treaty of JLutatius; thought proper to refer the 
decifion of the whole to Scipio, who, being on the fpot, could 
bed: judge what conditions bcft fuited the welfare of the 
date. 

About the fatne time) Oftavius the praetor failing from 
Sicily with two hundred veffela of burden) was attacked near 
Carthage by a furious ftorm which difperfed all his fleet. The 
citizens not bearing to fee fo rich a prey efcape them, de- 
manded importunately that the Carthaginian fleet might fail 
out and feize it. The fenate, after a faint refiftance, complied. 
Afdrubal failing out of the harbour,, feized the greatefl part 
pf theRoman (hips, and brought them to Carthage, although 
the truce was (till fubiifting.* 

Scipio fetit deputies to the Carthaginian fenate, to com- 
plain of this) but they were little regarded. Hannibal’s ap- 
proach had revived their courage, and filled them with great 
hopes. The deputies were even in great danger of being ill 
treated by the populace. They therefore demanded a convoy, 
which was granted, and accordingly two fliips of the repub- 
lic attended themi but the magiftrates, who were abfolutely 
againfl peace, and determined to renew the waT, gave pri- 
vate orders to Afdrubal, who was witht he fleet near Utica, 
lo attack the Roman galley when it (hculd arrive in the river 
Bagrada near the Roman camp, where the convoy was ordered 
to leavC them. He obeyed the order, and fent out two gallics 
againft the ambaflkdors, who* neverthelef 6 , made their efcape, 
but with difficulty and danger. 

This was f frdh fubjeft for a war between the two nations, 
who now were rhort animated, jor rather more exafperated 
one againlt the other, than ever; the Romans, from the 
(Irong defire they had to revenge fo black a perfidy; and the 
Carthaginians, from a perfuafion that they were not now to 
expeft a peace. 

At the fame time Lselius and Fulvius, who carried the full 
powers with which the fenate and people of Rome had in- 
verted Scipio, arrived ;n the camp, accompanied by the de- 
puties of Carthage. As the Carthaginians had not only in- 
fringed thfc truqe, but violated the Ikw of nations, in the 
perfon of the Roman ambaffadors; it was natural that their 
principals’ Ihouto order the Carthaginian deputies to be feized 
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by way of reprifal. However, Scipio *, more attentive to the 
Roman generofity, than to the demerits of the Carthaginians* 
in order not to deviate from the principles and maxima of his 
own countrymen, nor his own chara&cr, difmifled the depu- 
ties, without offering them the lea ft injury. So altoniihing 
an inftance k of moderation, and at fuch a juncture* terrified 
the Carthaginians, and even put them to the blufh; and made* 
Hannibal himfelf entertain a H ill higher idea of a general, 
who, to the difhonourable practices of his enemies, oppofed 
only a reditude and greatnefs of foul, that was itili more 
worthy of admiration than all his military virtues. 

In the mean time, Hannibal, being ftrongly^importuued 
by his fellow-citizens, advanced forward into the country; 
and arriving at Zama, which is five days march from Car- 
thage, he there pitched his camp. He thence fent out fpies 
to obferve the pofturc of the Romans. Scipio, having feized 
theft*, fo far from punifhing them, only commanded them to 
be led about the Roman camp, in order that they might take 
an exaft futvey of it, and then fent them back to Hannibal. 
The latter knew very well whence fo noble an aflurance 
flowed. After the fUange reverfes he had met with, he no 
longer expe&cd that fortune would again be propitious. 
Whilft every one was exciting him to give battle, himfelf only 
meditated a peace. He flattered himfelf that the conditions 
of it would be more honourable for him, as he was at the 
head of an a*my, and as the fate of arms might itili appear 
uncertain. He, therefore, fent to defire an interview with 
Scipio, which accordingly was agreed to, and the time and 
place fixed* 

THE INTERVIEW BETWEEN HANNIBAL AND SCIPIO IN 
AFRICA, FOLLOWED Bt A BATTLE. 

* Thefe two generals, who werfe not only the mod illuf- 
trious of their own age, but worthy of being ranked with 
the mod renowned princes and warriors that had ever lived, 
meeting at the place appointed, CQntinued for fome time in a 

•s A. M. 3803. A. Rome, 547. Polyb. 1 p.^94 — 703, Ltv. 1 . **x. r. 

•9-.il- 

* 'ErtoriTre d*r£ fvWoyfypiwf, A# ri trtw ug 

W Jia»p as* 'Vo/Mtivi. Polyb. 1. xv. p. 965. Edit. Gronov. 

Qnibus Scipio. Htfi non induciarum modo fidcs, fed eti mi jus gentium in 
le^atis tiolatum effet: tamen fe nihil ncc inftituris populi Romani nec fuis, 
moifbus indiguum in 11s L&urum tile. Liv. 1 . xxx. a ;j. 
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deep (Hence, as though they were aftoniihed, and ftruck with a 
mutual admiration at the %ht of each other. At lad Han- 
nibal (poke; and, after having praifed Scipfo in the mod 
artful and delicate -manner, lie gave a very lively description 
of the ravages of the war, and the calamities hi which it had 
involved *both the vi&ors and the Yanqtufced, He conjured 
him, not* to fuller himfeif to be daazled by the splendor of 
his vittories. He represented to him, that how fuccefsful 
foever he might have liiiherto been, "lie ought, however, to 
trembie at the inconftancy of fortune: that witliout going far 
back for examples, htT himfeif,* who was then fpeaking to 
him, was a glaring pioof of thist that Scipio was at that time 
what himfeif, Hannibal, had been at Thrafymene and Cannae: 
that he ought to make a better ufe of opportunity than himfclf 
had done, and confent to peace, now k was in his power 
to prepofe the conditions of it. He concluded with declaring, 
that the Carthaginians would willingly refign Sicily, Sardinia, 
Spain* and all the iflande between Africa and Italy, to the 
Romans. That they mud be forced, fince fu'ch was the will 
of the gods, to confine themfdves to Africa; whilft they 
ihould fee the Romans extending their conquefts to the molt 
remote regions, and obliging all nations to pay obedience to 
their laws. 

Scipio anfwercd in few words, but not with lefs dignity. 
He reproached the Carthaginians for their perfidy, in phm- 
r tiering the Roman gullies, before the truce was expired. He 
imputed to them only, and to their injuftiae*all the calamities 
with which the two wars had been attended. After thanking 
Hannibal for the admonition he gave him, with regard to the 
uncertainty of human events he concluded with defiring him 
to prepare fog battle, unlefs he chofe rather to accept of the 
conditions lhat had been already propofed; to which, he 
obferved, feme others would be added, in order to punifti the 
Carthaginians foe Uxeir having violated the trace. 

H?amba4 could not prevail with himfeif to accept thefe 
conditions, and the generals left one another with the refolu- 
tion to decide the fate of Carthage by a general battle. Each 
commander exhorted his troops to fight valiantly. Hannibal 
enumerated the victories he had gained over the Romans, the 
generals he had (lain, the armies he had cut to pieces, £>cipio 
reprefented to his-foWiers, the corKjuells of both die Spains, 
his fucr c lies in* Africa, and the tacit confeflion the enemies 
themfelvca made of their weaknefs, by thus coming to fuc for 
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K ace. All this he fpoke # with the tone and air of a conqueror. 

;ver wvre motives more prevalent to prompt troops to behave 
gallantly. This day was to complete the glory of the one or 
the other of the generals; and to decide whether Rome or Car- 
thage tras tb prdtribe laws to all other nations. 

* I (hall not undertake to defcribe the order of the battle, 
nor the Valour of the forces on both Tides. 'The reader will 
naturally fuppofe, that two fuch experienced generals did not 
forget any ctrcumftance, which Could contribute to the victory. 
The Carthaginians, after a very obftinate fight, were obliged 
to fly, leaving twenty thoufand men on the field of battle, 
and the like number of prifoners were taken by the Romans. 
Hannibal efcaped in the tumult, and entering Carthage, owned 
that he was irrecoverably overthrown, and that the citizens 
had no other choice left, but to accept of peace on any con- 
ditions. Scipio bellowed great eulogiums on Hannibal, chiefly 
with regard to his capacity in taking advantages, his manner 
of drawing up his army, and giving out his orders in the 
engagement; and he affirmed, that Hannibal had this day 
furpafied himfelf, although the fucccfe had not anfwered his 
Valour and condutl. 

With regard to himfelf, he well knew how to make * 
proper advantage of the viftory, and the ccaiftemation- with 
which he had filled the enemy. He commanded one of his 
lieutenants to march his land army to Carthage, whillt himfelf 
prepared to fail the fleet thither. 

He was not far from the city, when he met a veflel covered 
with dreamers and olive-branches, bringing ten of the molt 
Confidetable peribns of the ftate, as ambaliadors to implore 
his clemency. However, he dvfmifled them without making 
any anfwer, and bid them come to him at Tunis, where he 
(hould halt. The deputies of Cartilage, being thirty it* 
number, came to him at tile place appointed, and fued for 
peace in the moft fubmillive terms. He then called a council 
there, the majority of which were for .racing Carthage, and 
treating the inhabitants with the lumolt feverity. But the 
confideration of tlte time which mull neceflarily be employed 
before fo ft rongiy ’fortified a city could be taken; and Scipio*^ 
fear, lead a fucceflor might be appointed him whilfthe flioulA 
be employed in the fiege, made him incline to clemency. 

* Celfus h«c corpore vultuque its l*to, ut viLiflv joaa credcres, dicebat. 
Liv. 1. m. n. 3a. 
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A PEACE CONCLUDED BETWEEN THE CARTHAGINIANS AND 
THE ROMANS'# THE END OF THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. 

1 The conditions of the peace dilated by' Scipio to the 
Carthaginians were* “ That the Carthaginians fhotrld continue 
“ free and prefetve their laws* their territories! and the cities 
« they pofleffed ih Africa before thc^war.— That they fliould 
« deliver up to the Romans all deferters, (laves, and captives 
<< belonging to them; all their (hips, except ten triremes; all 
“ their tame elephants, and that they (hould not train up any 
more for war.-«-That they (hould not make war out of 
« Africa* nor even in that country, without firft obtaining 
•< leave for that purpofe from the Roman people—Should re- 
“ {lore to Mafmiffa all they had difpofleffed either him or his 
«« aneeftors of— Should furniih money and com to the Roman 
« auxiliaries, till their aipbaffadors fliould be returned from 
“ Rome — Should pay to the Romans ten thoufand Euboic 
« talents * of filver in fifty annual payments*, and give an 
« hundred hoftages, who (hould be nominated by Scipio. 
« And in order that they might have time to fend to Rome* 
«« it waa agreed to grant them a truce, upon condition that 
« thev (hould reftore the (hips taking during the former war; 
«« wfrkout which they were no^ to expe£l either a truce or 
#• peace. 1 * 

When the deputies were returned to Carthage* they laid 
before the fenate the conditions dilated by Seipick But they 
appeared fo intolerable to Gifgo, that rifmg up, he made a 
fpeech, in order to difluadp his citizens from accepting a 
peace on fuch ihamefu* terms* Hannibal, provoked at the 
calmnefs with which fuch an orator was heard, took Gifgo 
by the arm, and dragged him from his feat. A behaviour fo 

outrageous, and fo remote from the manners of a free city 
* - 

tr Polyb- 1. xw p. 7°4 — 7°7» Gv Lxx*. n. 36—44. 

* Ten thoufand Attic talents make thirty millions French money. Ten 
thoufand Euboic talents make iomlthmg more than twenty-eight millions, 
thirty-three thoufand Kvres, becatfc according to Budxus, the Euboic talent 
is equivalent hut to fifty-fix, nain* and fomethiog more* whereat the Attic 
talent is worth fixty minx. 

Or otherwife thus calculated in Englifti money: 

According to Budxus the Euboic talent u» - • 56 Mina. 

56 Mu x reduced to Engliih money - - £.17 5. 

Confequently io,occ* Euboic talents make - - £.1, 750,00a 

ho that the Carthaginians paid annually - - £ 35,0 00. 

1 his ealeu! ition is as near the truth as it can well le brought, the Euboit 
talents being fomething more than 56 Mite* 
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like Carthage, raifed an univetfal murmur. Hannibal himfelf 
was vexed when he refleftod on- what he had done, and 
immediately made an apologf for it. 44 As I left/' fays he, 
44 your city at mine years of age, and did not return to it till 
44 after thirty-fix years abfence, I had full leafure to learn 
44 the arts or war, and flatter myfelf that I have made fome 
44 improvement in them. As for your .laws and ctiftoms, it 
44 is no wonder 1 am ignorant of them, and 1 therefore defire 
M you to iiritruft me in them.” He then expatiated on the 
neceflity they were under of concluding a peace. He added, 
that they ought to thank the gods for having prompted the 
Romans to grant them a peace even on ihefe conditions. He 
difeovered to them the great importance of their uniting in 
opinion; and of not giving an opportunity by their divifions, 
for the people to" take ail affair of this nature under their cog- 
nizance. 'The whole city came over to his opinion, and 
accordingly the peace was accepted. The fenate made Scipio 
fatisfadlion with regard to the (hips demanded by him; and 
after obtaining a truce for three months, they fent ambafladors 
to Rome. 

Tlide Carthaginians, who were all Venerable for their years 
and dignity, were admitted immediately to audience. AfdrU- 
bal, furnamed Hoedus, who was Hill an irreconcilable enemy 
to Hannibal and his fa&ion, fpokc firlt; and after having 
excufed to the bed of his power, the people of Carthage, ‘by 
imputing the rupture to the ambition of fome particular per- 
fons, he added, that, had the Carthaginians liftened to his 
counfds and thofe of Hanno, they would have been able to 
grant the Romans the peace for which they now were ob- 
liged to fue. 44 But continued he, 44 wiidorn and profperity 
44 are very rarely found together. The Romans stre invincible, 
44 becaufe they never fuffer themfelves to be blinded by good 
44 fortune. And it would be furprifing, fhould they art 
44 otherwife. Succcfs dazzles thofe only to whom it is new 
41 and unufual; whereas thft Romans are fo much accuftomed 
44 to conquer, that they are almoft inlenfible to the charms of 
44 vidory; and it may be faid for their glory, that they have 
44 extended their, empire, in fome meafurc, more by the 


* Raro finml hominibus bonam forfunam ?>onamque mer.trm Hari. Popu- 
lum Romanum co iuvufUun cflt:, qio«i in l.ci.naifi rebus faprTe ct confute itf 
nitmineiit. i,t hcrcle miramlum fulft: ft alirtr fat'crsiit. Kx mfoleutia, quihu* 
iiova bond fortuna fir, inipotentrs 'aetina, infouue: popfilo Romaiio ufiuta ac 
piopc obfoLta tx vnftmia gaadPht t*fTc; ae pimpene puy.c*Jjilu vichs, qii«»ni vJi- 
c iHo, imperium au&iffw. I*iv. 1. xxx. n. -i i. 

V'ol I. J3 b 
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* humanity they hare (hewn to the conquered, than by the 
« conqueft itfeli.” The other ambafladors fpoke with a more 
plaintive tone of voice, and reprefented the calamitous (late 
to which Carthage was going to be reduced, and the grandeur 
andpower from which it was fallen* 

The fenate and people being equally inclined to peace, fent 
full powets to Scipio to conclude it; left the conditions to that 
general, and permitted him to march back his army, after 
the treaty fhould be concluded. 

The ambafladors deGred leave to enter the city to redeem 
fome of their prifoners, and they found about two hundred 
whom they defired to ranfom But the fenate fent them to 
Scipio, with orders that they fhould be reftored without 
any pecuniary confideration, in cafe a peace Ihould be con- 
cluded. 

The Carthaginians, on the return of their ambafladors, 
concluded a peace with Scipio, on the terms he himfelf had 
prescribed. They then delivered up to him more than five 
hundred (hips, all which he burnt in fight of Carthage: a 
lamentable fight to the inhabitants of that ill-fated city! He 
ftmek off the heads of the allies of the Latin name, and 
hanged all the citizens who were furrendered up to him, as 
deferters. 

When the time for the payment of the firfl tax impofed by 
the treaty was expired, as the funds of the government were 
'jexhaufted by this tong and expenfive war; the difficulty which 
would be found to levy fo great a fum, threw the fenate into a 
melancholy filence,and many could not refrain even from tears* 
It is faid, that Hannibal laughing, was reproached by Afdrubal 
Hoedus, for thus infulting his country in its affliction, which 
he had brought upon it. « Were it poffible,” fays Hannibal, 
« for my heart 10 be feen, and that as clearly as my counte- 
u nance, you would then find that this laughter which offends 
" fo much, flows not from an intemperate joy, but from a 
“ mind almoft diftra&ed with the public calamities. But 
<f is this laughter more unfcafonable then your unbecoming 
“ tears? Then, then, ought you to have wept, when your arms 
€C were inglorioufly taken from you, your fhips burned, and 
u you were forbid to engage in any foreign wars. This was 
• c the mortal blow which laid us prollrate. — We are fenfible 
" of the public calamity fo far only as we have a perfonal 
#c concern in it;* and the lofs of our money gives us the moft 
«« poignant forrow. Hence it was, 'that when our city was 

made the fpoil of the viCtor; when it was left difarmed and 
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€t defencelefs amidft fo many powerful nations of Africa, who 
<c had at that time taken the field, not a groan, not a figh was 
€< heard. But now, when you are called on for a poll-tax, 
cc you bewail and lament as if all were' loft. Alas! I only 
€t wifti that fhe fubjeft of this day’s fear does not foon appear 
<c to you the leaft of your misfortunes.” 

Scipio, after all things were concluded, embarked in order 
to return to Italy. He arrived at Rome, through crowds of 
people, whom curiofity had drawn together to behold his 
march. The moil magnificent triumph that Rome had ever 
feen was decreed him, and the furname of Africanus was 
beftowed upon this great man; an honour till then unknown, 
no perfon before him having aflumed the name of a vanquifh- 
cd nation. Such was the conclufion of the fecond Punic 
war u , after having lalled fevenieen years. 

A SHORT REFLECTION ON THE GOVERNMENT OF CARTHAGE, 
IN THE TIME OF THE SECOND TUNIC WAR. 

I shall conclude the particulars which relate to the fecond 
Punic war, with a reflection of* Polybius, which will jhew 
the diflerence between the two commonwealths. It may be 
affirmed, in fome meafure, that at the beginning of the fecond 
Punic war, and in Hannibal’s time, Carthage was in its de- 
cline. The flower of its youth, and its fprightly vigour, were 
already diminiffied. It had begun to fall from its exalted 
pitch of power, and was inclined towards its ruin: whereas 
Rome was then, as it were in its bloom and ftrength of life, 
and fwiftly advancing to the conqueft of the univerfe. The 
reafon of the declenfion of the one, and the rife .of the other, 
is taken by Polybius, from the different form of government 
eftablifhed in thefe commonwealths, at the time we are now 
fpeaking of. At Carthage, the common people had feized 
upon the fovereign authority with regard to public affairs, and 
the advice of their ancient men or magiftrates was no longer 
liflened to: all affairs were tranfafted by intrigue and cabal. 
To take no notice of the artifices which the fa£Uon oppofite 
to Hannibal employed, during the whole time of his com- 
mand, to perplex him; the Tingle inftance of burning the 
Roman veflels during a truce, a perfidious a&ion to which 
the common people compelled the fenate to lend their name 

u A. 3804. A. Carth. 646. A. Rome, 548. Anr, J. C. 300 . 

* Lib. vi. p. 493, 494. 
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and afliftance, is a proof 4 of Polybius’s aflertion. On the 
contrary, at this very time, the Romans paid the higheft 
regard to their fenate, that is to a body compofed of the 
greateft fages; and their old men were liftened to and revered 
as oracles. It is well known that the Roman people were 
exceedingly jealous of their authority, and efpecially in that 
part of it which related to the eleftion of magiftrates y . A 
century of young men, who by lot were to give the firft vote, 
which generally directed all the reft, had nominated two 
confuls. On the bare Tern on ft ranee of Fabius # , who repre- 
sented to the people, that in a tempeft, like that with which 
Rome was then ftruggling, the ableft pilots ought to be chofen 
to fteer their common ihip, the republic; upon this, I fay, 
the century returned to their fuffrages, and nominated other 
confuls. Polybius, frpm this difparity of government, infers, 
that a people, thus guided by the prudence of old men, could 
not fail of prevailing over a ftate which was governed wholly 
by the giddy multitude. And indeed, the Romans, under 
the guidance of the wife counfels of their fenate, gained at 
Lift the fuperiority with regard to the war conGdered in gene- 
ral, though they were defeated in feveral particular engage- 
ments; and eftablifhed their power and grandeur on the ruin 
of their rivals. 


I HE INTERVAL 'BETWEEN THE SECOND AND THIRD PUNIC 

WAR. 

This interval, though confulerable enough with regard to 
its duration, fince it took up above fifty years, is very little 
remarkable as to the events which relate to Carthage. r l hey 
may be reduced to two heads; of which the one relates to the 
perfon of Hannibal, and the other to fome particular diffe- 
rences between the Carthaginians and Mafinifla king of the 
Numidians. We (ball treat both Separately, but with no 
great extent. 


y Liv. 1. xxiv. n. 8 , 9 . 

* Quilibet nautarum reftonin que tranquillo mari gubernare poteft* iibi 
fseva oru tcmpeft& eft, acturbato man rapitur vento rtavis, turn viro et gti- 
bernatore opus-eft. Non tranquillo navigamus, fed jam aliquot perccllis 
iubmerfi pene fumus. Itaque quis ad gub„nutuia fedeat, lumma cura pro*> 
dtadum ac praecavenaum nobis eft. 
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SECTION I. 

CONTINUATION OF THE? HISTORY OF HANNIBAL. 

W hen the fecond Punic war was ended, by the treaty of 
peace concluded with Scipio, Hannibal, as he himfelf obferved 
-in the Carthaginian fenate, was forty- five years of age. What 
we have further to fay of this great man# includes the fpace of 
twenty-five years. 

HANNIBAL UNDERTAKES AND COMPLETES THE REFORMA- 
TION OF THE COURTS OF JUSTICE, AND THE TREASURY O* 

CARTHAGE. 

After the conclufion.of the peace, Hannibal* at lead in 
the beginning; was greatly refpe£led in Carthage, where he 
filled the firft employments of the ftate with honour and 
applaufe. z He headed the Carthaginian forces in feme wars 
againft the Africans: but the Romans, to whom the very 
name of Hannibal gave uneafinefs, not being able to fee him 
in arms, made complaints on that account; and, accordingly 
he was recalled to Carthage. 

a On his return he was appointed praetor, which feems to 
have been a very confiderable employment, as well as of great 
authority. Carthage is therefore going to be, with regard to 
him, a new theatre, as it were, on which he will display virtues 
and qualities of a quite different nature from thoie we have 
hitherto admired in him, and which will fiuifli the pijfture of 
this illuftrious man. 

Eagerly defirous of reftoring the affairs of hta affii&ed 
country to their former happy condition, he was perfuaded, 
that the two nioft powerful methods to make & Hate flourifh, 
were, an exaffc and equal diftribjution of juftice to all people 
in general’, and a faithful management of th^ public finances. 
The former, by preferring an equality among the citizens, and 
making them enjoy fuch a delightful, undifturbed liberty, 
under the prote&ion of the laws, as fully fecures their honour, 
their lives, and properties; unites the individuals of the com* 
monwealth more clofely together, and attaches them more 
firmly to the ftate, to which they ovine the prefervation of all 
that is molt dear and valuable to them. The latter, by a 

a A. M. tflQ. A Rome, 55 4. 
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faithful adminiftration of the public revenues, fupplies punc- 
tually the feveral wants and neceflities of the ftate; keeps in 
referve a never-failing refource for fudden emergencies, and 
prevents the people Ham being burdened with new taxes, 
which are rendered neceflary by extravagant profufion, ami 
which chiefly contribute to mak& men harbour an averfion 
for a government. « 

Hannibal faw with great concern, the irregularities which 
had crept equally into the adminiftration of juftice, and the 
management of the finances. Upon his being nominated 
praetor, as his love for regularity and order made him uneafy 
at every deviation from it, and prompted him to ufe his utmoft 
endeavours to reftore it; he had the; courage to attempt the 
reformation of this double abufe, which drew after it a num- 
berlefs multitude of others, without dreading, either the 
animofity of the old faftion that oppofed him, or the new 
enmity which his zeal for the republic mutt neceffarily 
raife. 

b The judges cxercifed the mod cruel rapine with impunity. 
They were fo many petty tyrants, who dil'pofed, in an arbi- 
trary manner, of the lives and fortunes of the citizens; without 
there being the leaft poflibility of putting a flop to their 
injuftice, becaufe they held their commiflion$ for life, and 
mutually fupported one another. Hannibal, as praetor* fum- 
moned before his tribunal an officer, belonging to the bench 
Sf judges, who openly abufed his power. Livy tells us that 
he was a qUeftor. This officer, who was in the oppofite 
fa£Hon to Hannibal, and had already afiumed all the pride 
and haughtinefs of the judges among whom he was to be 
admitted at the expiration of his prefent office, infolently 
refufed to obey the fum mens, Hannibal was not of a difpo- 
fition to fuffer an affront of this nature tamely. Accordingly, 
he caufed him to be feized bv a liftor, arid brought him before 
the affembly of the people. ^Tiere, not fotisfied with levelling 
his refentmem agairift this (ingle officer, he impeached the 
whole bench of judges; whofe infapportafile and tyrannical 
pride was not reftrained, either by die fear of the laws, or a 
reverence for the magiftrates. And, as Hannibal perceived 
that he was heard with pjeafure, and that the loweft and moft 
inconfidorabte of the. people difeovered on this occafion that 
the^ were no donjgeij aWc to bear the indolent pride of thefe 
judges*, who defended to, have a ctefig n upon their liberties; he 


b L xxxiiL a 46. 
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propofed a law, which accordingly patted, by which it was 
enacted, that new judges (hoUld be chofen annually; with a 
claufe that none (hould continue in office beyond that term. 
This law, at the fame time that it acquired him the friend- 
fhip and eiteem of the people, drew upon him, proportionably, 
the hatred of the greateft part of the grandees and nobility. 

c He attempted another reformation, which created him 
new enemies, but gained him great honour. The public 
fevenues were either fquandcred away by the negligence of 
tliofe who had the management of them, or were plundered 
by the chief men of the city, and the magiftrate 9 ; fo that 
money being wanting to pay the annual tribute due to the 
Romans, the Carthaginians were going to levy it upon the 
people in general. Hannibal, entering into a large detail of 
the public revenues, ordered an exa& eftimate of them to 
be laid before him; inquired iti what matuier they had been 
applied, the employments and ordinary expences of the ftate; 
and having difcovered, by this inquiry, that the public funds 
had been in a great meafure embezzled, by the fraud of the 
officers who had the management of them; he declared and 
promifed, in a full aflembly of the people, that, without laying 
any new taxes upon private men, the republic fhould here- 
after be enabled to pay the tribute to the Romans, and h 6 
was as good as his wofd. The farmers of the revenues, whofe 
plunder and rapine he had publicly deteded, having accuf- 
tomed themfelves hitherto to fatten upon the fpoils of their 
country, exclaimed * vehemently s^gainit thefe regulations, as 
if their own property had been forced out of theitf hands, and 
not the fums they had plundered from the public. 

THE RETREAT AND DEATH OF HANNIBAL. 

d This double reformation of abufec raifed great clamours 
againlt Hannibal. Bis enemies were writing inceflantly to 
the chief men, or their friends at Rome, to inform them, that 
be was carrying on a fecret intelligence with Antiochus king 
of Syria; that he frequently received couriers from him; and 
that this prince had privately difpatched agents to Hannibal, 
io concert; with him, the mCafures for carrying on the, war he 
Was meditating:, that as fomc animals are fo extremely fierce, 

c Liv, 1. xxiii. n, 4 6, 47.. d Liv, 1. atxxiii. n. 45—49- 

* Turn vero ifti quos pavcrat per aliquot annos public us peculatus, Velut 
bonis ereptU, non fuito eorum manibus extorto, in fen ft et irati, Romanos ill* 
4sppibalcm, et ipfos caufa in odii quaerentes, inftigabant. I«iv. 

6 b.4 
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that it is iropofltble ever to tame them*, in like manner this man 
was of fo turbulent and implacable a fpirit, that he could not 
brook <?afe* and therefore would* fooner or later* break out 
again. Thefe informations were listened to at Rome; and as the 
tranfaffcioos of the preceeding war had been begun and carried 
on almoftfolely by Hannibal* they appeared the more proba- 
ble. However* Scipio ftrongly oppofed the violent meafures 
which the fenate were going to take* on their receiving this 
intelligence* by reprefenting it as derogatory to the dignity 
of the Roman people* to countenance the hatred and accufa- 
tipns of Hannibal’s enemies; to fupport, with their ^uthoiity, 
their unjuft paflions; and obftinately to purfde him even to 
tfte very heart of his country; as though the Romans had not 
humbled him fufficiently, in driving him out of the field* and 
forcing him to lay down hrs arms. 

But notwithftanding thefe prudent remonftrances* the 
fenate appointed three commiflioneTS to go and make their 
complaints to Carthage* and to demand that Hannibal Ihould 
be delivered up to them. On their arrival in that city, though 
other things were fpecioufjy pretended, yet Hannibal was 
pejfe&ly fcnfible that himfelf only was aimed at. The 
evening being come/ he conveyed himfelf on board a fliip, 
which he had fecretly provided for that purpofe; on which 
occafion he bewailed his country’s fate more than his own. 
Sapius patriot quam * fuorym eventus miferatus . This was the 
eight year after theconclufion of t^e peace. The firft place he 
landed at was Tyre, where he was received as in his fecond 
country, and had all the honours paid him which were due to 
liis exalted merit. e After ftaying fome days here, he let out 
for Antioch, which the king had lately left, and from thence 
waited upon him qt Ephefus. The arrival of fo renowned a 
general gave great pleafure to the ‘king; and did not a little 
contribute to determine him to engage in war againit Rome; 
for hitherto he had appeared wavering and uncertain on that 
head. f In this city a philofopher* who was looked upon as 
the greateft otator of Afia, had the imprudence to harangue 
before Hannibal on the duties of a general, and the rules of 
the military art. The fpeech charmed the whole audience. 
But Hannibal* being aiked his opinion of it, “ I have feen>” 


c A. M. 3$ 1 2. A. Rome, 556. 
* It fhould be, I think, 


£ Cic. do Orat. 1 . ii. n. 75, 76. 
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fays he, “ many old dotards in my life, but this exceeds them 

all * ” 

The Carthaginians, juftly fearing that Hannibal's efcape 
wc u d certainly draw upon them the arms of the Homans, 
fent them advice that Hannibal was withdrawn to Antiochusf. 
The Romans were very much difturbed at this news, and 
the king might have turned it extremely to his advantage, had 
he known how to make a proper ufe of it. 

* The firft counfel that Hannibal gave him at this time, 
and which he frequently repeated afterwards, Was, to make 
Italy the feat of the war. He required an hundred fhips, eleven 
or twelve thoufand land forces, and offered to take upon him - 
felf the command of the fleet; to crol's into Africa, in order 
to engage the Carthaginians in the war; and afterwards to 
make a defccnt upon Italy, during which the king himfelf 
flioujd be ready to crol's over, with his army, into Italy, 
whenever it ihouid be thought convenient. This was the 
only thing proper to be done, and the king approved very 
much the propofal at firft. 

h Hannibal thought it would he expedient to prepare hU 
friends at Carthage, in order to engage them the more flrongly 
in his intereft. The tranfmitting of particulars by letters, is 
not only u»fafe, but alio give am imperfect idea of things, 
and is never fufficiently particular. He therefore, difpatched 
a truity perfon with ample inftrufrions to Carthage. This 
man was fcarce arrived in the city, but his bufinefs was 
fulpefred. Accordingly, he was watched and followed; and, 
at lull, orders were iffued for his being feized. However, he 
prevented the vigilance of his enemies, and efcaped in the 
night; after having fixed, in feveral public places, papers, 
which fully declared the occalion of his coming among 
them. The fenate immediately fent advice of this to the 
Romans. 


g 1 dv. 1 . xxxiv. n. 60. h Ibid. n. 61. 

* Hie Pocnus Ubere rclpondiffe fertur multos fc delirus IWics fjcpe vidifle: 
fed qui magis qnam Phonnio d» lirarcf vidiffe nemirtem. Sf-ob*'is, Sloti. Ur. 
gives the following account ol this matter, ’AwiS&f Akwo'xs. TratuS f mw ir^u* 
#vvr*f a in i fiipif flows fr^eynyos iirr*y t iy'iXan, nfii^Mv oLdvvxrif a*tzi i ktis vn$ 
vi ipyuv ifixtifiots rh» iv rwirois inernfiu t. e, tlanm|>(d hearing a Stoic 

philofopher undertake to prove that the wife man was the only general, laugh- 
ed, as thinking it impofiible for a man to have any (kill in war, without being 
long pradtifed in it. 

f They did more, for they fent two (hips to purfue Hannibal, and bring 
him back; they fold off his goods, razed his houfe; and, by a public decree, 
declared him an exile. Such was the gratitude^the Carthaginians (hewed to 
th« greateft genet al they ever had. Corn. Nc y. in vita Anmb. c. 7. 
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* Villius, one of the deputies who had been fent into Afia, 
to inquire into the itate of affairs there, and, if potfible, to 
difcover the real defignS of ArttiOchus, found Hannibal in 
Kphcfua- He had many conferences with him* paid him 
feveral vifits, and fpecioufly affefted to (hew him a particular 
efteem Oil all occafions. But his chief aim, by all this 
artificial behaviour, was to make him be fufpeQed, and to 
leffcn his credit with the king, in which he fucceeded but 
too Well * 

k Some authors Affirm, that Scipio was joined in this em« 
taffy; and they even relate the cortverfation which that genera! 
had with Hannibal- Tfifey tell us, that the Roman having 
diked Mrw, who, ia his Opinion, was the greateft captain that 
Jiad ever lived; he anfwcred Alexander the Great, becaufe 
With , a handful of Macedonians, he had defeated numberlefs 
armies, and carried his conquers into countries fo very re- 
mote, that it feemed fcarCe poIGble for any man Only to travel 
lb far. Being afterwards aikcd, to whom he gave the fecond 
rank; He anfwered, to Pyrrhus: for this king, fays Hannibal, 
jfirft tinderftood the art of pitching a camp to advantage; no 
Commander had ever made a more judicious choice of his 
pods, Was better {killed in drawing up his forces; or was more 
nappy in winning the affe&ion of foreign foldiers; infomuch 
that even the people of Italy were more defirous to have 
him for their governor than the Romans therrifdves, though 
they had fo long been fubjeft to theth* Scipio proceeding, 
diked him neat, whom he looked upon as a third captain; 
on which decifion Hamlibal made no fcruple to give the pre- 
ference to himfelf. Here Scipio could not forbear laughing: 
« but what would you have faid,” continued Scipio, “ had you 
« conquered mef’r-** l would, 1 ** replied Hannibal, “ have 
« ranked myfelf above Alexander, Pyrrhus, and all the 
« generals tne world ever produced,” Scipio was not infen- 
fible of fo refined and delicate a flattery, which he no ways 
expeded; and which, by giving him no rival feemed to, 
infinuate that no captain was worthy of being put in compa-, 
rifon with him* 

i A. M. 381^.’ A. Rome, 7. Liv. 1 . xxxv. «. 14, Polyh. 1 . iii; p, 16 6, 167*. 
k Liv. L juxv. n. 24. Plutarch, in vita F Lunin. &c. 

* Polybius fcprderit# this application of Villius to Hannibal, as a premedi- 
tated v defign, in order to render him £ufpe< 5 led to Antiochus, becaufe of his 
intimacy with a Roman. Livy owns, that the affair fucceeded as if it had 
been defigned; but, at the fame time, he gives for a very obvious reafon, 
another turn to this c^onverfajfon, and fay6, that no more was intended by it, 
than to found Hannibal, and to xehibve any fears or apprehenfiens he might b* 
under from the Romans. 
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The anfwer, as told by 1 Plutarch, is lefs witty, and not fo 
probable. In this author, Hannibal gives Pyrrhus the firft 
place, Scipio the feconcl, and himfelf the third. 

m Hannibal, fenfible of the colduefs with which Antiochus 
received him, ever fince his conferences with Villius or Scipio* 
took no notice of it for fome time, and feemed infenfible of 
it. But at laft he thought it advifable to come to an ecclair- 
ciffement with the king, and to open his mind freely to him. 
“ The hatred,” lays he, « which I bear to the Romans, is 
fi known to the whole world. I bound myfelf to it by an 
“ oath, from my molt tender infancy. It was this hatred 
“ that made me draw the fword againft Rome during thirty- 
« fix years. It was that, even in times of peace, drove me 
“ from my native country, and forced me to feek an afylum 
« in your dominions. For ever guided and fired by the fame 
M pallion, fliould my hopes be eluded, I will fly to every part 
“ of the globe, and roufe up all nations againft the Romans, 
« I hate them, will hate them eternally-, and know that they 
« bear me no lefs animofity. So long as you fhall continue 
“ in the refolution to take up arms againft that people* 
" you may rank Hannibal in the' number oi your beft friends. 
« But, if other counfels incline you to peace, I declare to 
« you once for all, addrefs yourfelf to others for counfel, and 
«« not to me.” Such a fpeech, which came from his heart, 
and exprefied the greateft lincerity, ftruck the king, and 
feemed to remove all his fufpicions; fo that he now refolved 
to give Hannibal the command of part of his fleet. 

a But what havoc is not flattery capable of making in 
courts and in the minds of princes? Antiochus was told, 
« That it was imprudent in him to put fo much confidence in 
« Hannibal, an exile, a Carthaginian, whofe fortune or 
« genius might fugged, in one day, a thoufand different 
“ projects to him; that befides, this very fame which Hanni- 
« bal had acquired in war, and which he confidered as his 
“ peculiar inheritance, was too great for a man who fought 
only under the enfigns of another: that none but the king 
« ought to be the general, and condutdor of the war; and 
“ that it was incumbent on him to draw upon himfelf only 
« the eyes and attention of all men; , whereas, fhould Hanni- 
bal be employed, he, a foreigner, would have the glory of 

i Plut, in Pyrrho, p. 6 87. 

n Liv. 1. xxxv. n. 42, 43. 


m Ibid. n. 19. 
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** all viftories afcribed to him.” No minds*, fays Livy, on this 
occafion, are more fufceptible of envy, than thofe nvhofe merit is 
below their birth and dignity: fuch perfons always abhoring virtue 
and worth in others , for this reef on only, becaufe they are Jlrange 
and foreign to themfelves . This obfervation was fully verified 
on this occafion. Antiochus had been taken on his weak fide; 
a low and fordid jealoufy, which is the defeft and chara&er- 
iftic of little minds, extinguifhed every generous fentiment in 
that monarch. Hannibal was now flighted and laid afide; 
however, the latter was greatly revenged on Antiochus, by 
the ill fuccefs this prince met with; and (hewed, how unfor*. 
tunate that king is, whofe foul is acceflable to envy, and his 
ears open to the poifonous infinuation of flatterers. 

0 In a cownril held fome time after, to which Hannibal, 
for form's fake, was admitted, he, when it came to his turn 
*0 fpeak, endeavoured chiefly to prove, that Philip of Ma- 
cedon ought, on any terms, to be invited into the alliance 
of Antiochus, which was not fo difficult as might be imagined, 
44 With regard,” fays Hannibal, 44 to the operations of the 
44 war, I adhere immoveably to my firft opinion; and had my 
4< counfels been liftened to before, Tufcany and Liguria 
44 would now be all in a flame; and Hannibal, a name that 
44 (trikes terror into the Romans, in Italy. Though I (hould 
44 not be very well (killed as to other matters, yet the good 
44 and ill fucceft 1 have met with, muft neceflarily have 
44 taught me fufficiently how to carry on a war againft the 
44 Romans. I have nothing now in my power, but to give 
44 you my counfel, and offer you my fervice. May the gods 
44 give fuccefs to all your undertakings.” Hannibal’s fpeech 
was received with applaufe, but not one of his cdunfcls were 
put in execution. 

p , Antiochus, impofed upon, and lulled afieep by his flat- 
terers, remained quiet at Ephefus, after the Romans had 
drove him out of Greece; not once imagining that they would 
ever invade his dominions. Hannibal, who was now reftored 
to favour, was for ever alluring him, that the war would 
foon be removed into Afia, and that he would foon fee the 
enemy at his gates: that he muft refolve either to abdicate his 
throne, or oppofe vigoroufly a people who grafped at the 
empire of the workL This difeourfo waked, in fome little 

o Liv. 1. xxxvi. n. 7. p Liv. 1. xxxvi. n. 41 . 

4 Nulla fngenia tam prona ad invidiam funt, quam comm qui genus ac- 
fottunavn fuam animia non asquam: quia virtutem ct bonurn alienum oderuuc. 
^rlethmks it is better to read, ut bonum alitnum . 
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meafuTe, the king out of his lethargy, and prompted him to 
make fome weak efforts. But, as his conduct was unfteady, 
after fuftaining a great many confiderable loflbs, he was forced 
to terminate the war by an ignominious peace; one of the 
articles of which was* that he fliould deliver up Hannibal 
to the Romans. However, the latter did not give him 
opportunity to put it in execution, retiring to the iiland of 
Crete, to confider there what.courfe it would be belt for him 
to take. 

q The riches he had brought along with him, of which the 
people of the ifland had got fome notice, had like to have 
proved his ruin. Hannibal was never wanting in Uratagems*. 
and he had occafion to employ them now, to fave both him- 
felf and his treafure. He filled fevcral veflels with moiren 
lead, which he juft covered with gold and filver. -Thefe 
he depofited in the temple of Diana, in prefence of fever at 
Cretans, to whofe honefty he laid, he confided all his trea- 
fure. A ftrong guard was then polled on the temple, and 
Hannibal left at full liberty, from a fuppofition that Ins 
riches were fecured. But he 'had concealed them m hollow 
ilatues of brafs *, which he 'always carried along with him. 
r And then, embracing a favourable opportunity he had of 
making his jpfeape, he fled to the court of Prufias king of 
Bithynia. 

It appears from hiftory, that he made fome (lay in the 
court ol this prince, who foon engaged iri war with Kumenes 
king of Pergamus, a profelLd friend to the Romans. By 
means of Hannibal, the troops of king Prufias gained feveral 
victories both by land and fca . - 

1 He employed a flratagem, of an extraordinary kind, in a 
fea fight. The enemy’s fleet, confiding of more ihip v s than 
his, he had rccourfe to artifice. He put into earthern veflels, 
all kinds. of ferpents, and ordered thefe veflels to be thrown 
into the enemy’s fliips His chief aim in this was to deftroy 
Eumenes; and for that purpofe it was nea fTiry for him to 
find out which (hip he was on board of. This Hunnib d 
difeovered, by fending out a boat, upon pretence of convey- 
ing a letter to him. Having gained his point thus far, he 
ordered the commanders Qf the refpective veflels to employ 


q Cornel. Nrp. in An'iib. c. 9, &. 10. Judin. 1 . xxvii. c. 4. 
r A. M. ;,% 2 C. A. Rome, 564. Com. hep. in An nib c. to, ir. Juflin, 
L xxxiii c 4. 

Juflin. I. xxxii. c. 4. Corn, Nep. in vit. Anrn’U. 

* Thcfe (l«tuea were rhro\> u out l#v liiiii, in a place of public r-efort, as thing* 
§1 little value. Corn. Nep. 
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the chief force of their attacks again (l Eumenes’s Ihip. They 
obeyed, and would have taken it, had he not outfailed his 
purfuers. The reft of the (hips of Pcrgamus fuftained the 
light with great vigour, till the earthern veffcls had been 
thrown into them. At firft they only laughed at this, and 
were very much furprifed to find fuch weapons employed 
againft them. But feeing themfelves furrounded with fer- 
pents which flew out of thefe veffels, when they broke to 
pieces, they were feized with dread, retired in diforder, and 
yielded the vifkory to the enemy. 

* iServices of fo important a nature, feemed to fecure for 
ever to Hannibal an undilturbed afylum at that prince’s court. 
However, the Romans would not fuffer him to be eafy there, 
but deputed Q^Flaminius to Prufias, to complain of the 
prote&ion he gave Hannibal. The latter eafily guefled the 
motive of this embafTy, and therefore did not wait till his 
enemies had an opportunity of delivering him up. At firft 
he attempted to fecure himfelf by flight; but perceiving that 
the feven fecret outlets, which he had contrived in his palace, 
were all feized by the foldiers of Prufias, who, by this perfidy, 
was defirous of making his court to the Romans; he ordered 
the poifon, which he had long kept for this melancholy oc- 
cafion, to be hrbught him, and taking it in his hand. 44 Let 
44 us,” faid he, 41 free the Romans from the difejuiet with 
44 which they have fo long been tortured, fince they have not 
44 patience to wait for an old man’s death. The viftory 
44 which Flaminius gains over a naked, betrayed man, 
4 * will not do him much honour. This Tingle day will be a 
44 lading teftimony of the great degeneracy of the Romans. 
44 Their fathers fent notice to Pyrrhus, to defire he would 
44 beware of a traitor who intended to poifon him, and that 
44 at a time when this prince was at war with them in the 
44 very centre of Italy; but their fons have deputed a perfon 
44 of confolar dignity, to fpirit up Prufias, impioufly to mur- 
44 der one, who is not only his friend, but his guelt.” After 
calling down curfes upon Prufias, and having- invoked the 
gods, the prote&ors and avengers of the facred rights of 
hofpitality, he fwallowed the poifon *, and died at Seventy 
years of age, 

t A. M. 382*- A. Rome, 566. Liv. 1 xxxix. n. ri. 
t * Plutarch, according to hi« cuftom, aihgiis him three different deaths. 
Some, fays he, relate, that hai ing wrapped hts cloak about his neck, he older* 
cd his fersant to fill his Uives againil ff»'s buttocks, and not to leave twitting 
till he had ftraugied hint. Others fay, that an imitation of Thcmiftoclcs and 
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This year was remarkable for the death of three great men, 
Hannibal, Philopccmen, 3nd Scipio, who had this in com- 
mon, that they all died out of their native countries, by a 
death little correfpondent to the glory of their aftions. The 
two firft died by poifon; Hannibal was betrayed by his hoft; 
and Philopoemen being taken prifoner, in a battle againft the 
Meflenians, and thrown into a dungeon, was forced to fwallow 
a dofe of poifon. As to Scipio, he batlifhed himfclf, to avoid 
an unjuft profecution which was carrying on againft him at 
Rome, and ended his days in a kind of cbfcurity. 


THE CHARACTER AND EULOGIUM OF HANNIB-AL. 

i 

This would be the proper place for reprefenting the excel- 
lent qualities of Hannibal, who reflected fo much glory on 
Carthage. But as I have attempted to draw his character # 
elfewhere, and to give a juft idea of him, by making a com- 
panion between him and Scipio, I think myfclf difpenfed 
from giving his eulogium at large in this place. 

Perfons, who devote themfelves to the profeflion of arms, 
cannot fpend two much time in the ftudy of this great irlan, 
who is looked upron, by the judges, as the moft complete ge- 
neral, in almoft every refpe£t, that ever the world produced 

During the whole levcnteen years, (the time the war Jailed) 
two errors, only, are objected to him: firft, his not marching, 
immediately after the battle of Cannae, his victorious army to 
Rome, in order to befiege that city: fccondly, his fullering 
their courage to be foftened and enervated, during their 
winter quarters in Capua: errors, which only ihew, that great 
men are not fo in all things; \fummi enim funt 9 homines tamcn; 
and which, perhaps, may be partly excufed. 

But then for thefe two errors, what a multitude of (Lining 
qualities appear in Hannibal! How extenfive were his views 
and defigns, even in his moft tender years! What greatnefs 
of foul! What intrepidity! What prefence of mind muft he 
have poffefled, to be able, even in the fire and heat of action, 
to take all advantages! With what furprifing addrefa muft he 
have managed the minds of men, that a mid ft fo great,?, variety 
t>f nations which" com pofed his army, who often were in want 

Midas, he drank hull's Mood. Livy tells us, that Hannibal drank a ptaifon 
which he always carried about him; and taking the cup into his hands, cmjd, 
* l,£t us fice,” &c. In vita Flaminii. 

.* Vol. II. Of the method of fludying and teaching the Belles Lettrc^. 

Quiiiti*. 
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both of money and provifions, his camp was not once difturb- 
ed with an iofurre&jon, either againd himfelf or any of his 
generals! With what equity, what moderation mult he have 
behaved towards his new allies, to have prevailed fo far, as 
to attach them inviolably, to his feme*.*, though he wasieduc- 
ed to the neceflity of making them fudain almofl the whole 
burden of the war, by quartering his army upon them, and 
levying contributions in their feveral couucies! In fine, who 
fruitful muft he have been in expedients, to be able to carry 
on, for fo many years, a war in a remote country, in fpite of 
the violent oppoiition made by a powerful domedic faction, 
which refufed him fupplies of every kind, and thwarted him 
on all occafions!' It may be affirmed, that Hannibal, during 
the whole feries of this war, feemed the only prop of the date, 
and the foul of every part of the empire of the Carthaginians, 
who could never believe themfelves conquered till Hannibal 
confVfled that he himfelf was fo. 

But that man mud know the character of Hannibal very 
imperfe£tly, who lliouid confider him only at the head of 
armies. The particulars we learn from luitory, concerning 
the fecret intelligence he held with Philip of Macedon; the 
wife counfets he gave to Antiochus, king of Syria; the double 
regulation he introduced in Carthage, with regard to the man- 
agement of the public revenues, and the adminidration of 
judice, prove, that he was a great ftaicfm an in cvciy refpedt. 
So fuperior and univerfal was his genius, that it took in all 
parts of government; and fo great were his natuial abilities, 
that he was enable to acquit himfelf in aD the \ a r ions func- 
tions q/ it with glory. Hannibal (hone as confpicuoully in 
the cabinet as in the held; equally able to fill the civil or the 
military employments. In a word he united in his own pci foil, 
the different talents and merits of all profellions, the fword, 
the gown, and the finances. 

He had fome learning; and thodjjh he was fo much em- 
ployed in military labours, and engaged in fo many wars, he, 
however, found leifure to cultivate the mufes *. Several 
fmart repartees of Hannibal, which have been tratifmitted lo 
us, lhew, that he had a great fund of natural w r it: and this 
he improved, by the moil polite education that could be be- 
ftowed at that time, in fudi a republic as Carthage. He 
fpoke Greek tolerably well, and wrote feveral books in that 


Aiom I 'c tartus vir, t >m r que bellis diflr;<5tu% non nihil ten lporis ti.bu* r 
litter a, < 3 cu Com hep 111 vita .uiuib. cap 13. 
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language. ' His preceptor was a Lacedemonian (SoHius) who 
with Philenius, another Lacedemonian, accompanied him ia 
all his expeditions. Both thefe undertook to write the hiftory 
of this renowned warrior. 

With regard to his religion and moral conduQ:, he was not 
fo profligate and wicked as he is represented by u Livy, “ cruel 
“ even to inhumanity, more perfidious than a Carthaginian; 
“ regardlefs of truth, of probity, of the facred ties of oaths; 
" fearlefs of the gods, and utterly void of religion.” Inhuman 
tm crude litaS) perfidia plufquam Putifca; nihil veri % nihil fan Eli y 
nulltis deum metus , nullum jusjurandum , nulla religto . x Accord- 
ing to Polybius he rejected a barbarous propofal that wa& 
made him, before he entered Italy, and this was, to eat human 
flcfh, at a time when his army was in abfolute want of pro- 
vifions. y Some years afteri fo far from treating with barba- 
rity, as he was advifed to do, the dead body of Sempronius 
Gracchus, which Mago had fent him, he caufed his funeral 
obfequies to be folemnized in prefence of the whole army. 
Wc have feen him, on many occafions, (hewing the.higheft 
reverence for the gods; and z Judin, who copied Trogus 
Pompcius, an author worthy of credit, obferves, that he 
always ihewed uncommon wifdom and continence, with 
regard to the great number of women taken by him during 
the courfc of fo long a war; infomuch, that no one would 
have imagined he had been born in Africa, where incontinence 
is the predominant vice of the country. Pudicitiamque einri 
tantrum inter tot captivas habuijfe y ut in Africa naturn quivus 
ncgarit. 

His difregard of wealth, at a time when lie had fo many 
opportunities to enrich himfelf, by the plunder of the cities he 
ftormed, and the nations he fubdued, (hews, that he knew 
the true and genuine ufe which a general ought to make of 
riches, viz . to gain the affe&ion of his foldicrs, and to attach 
allies to his interefl, by diffufing his beneficence on proper 
occafions, and not being fparing in his rewards; a very cflen- 
tial quality, and f at the fame time as uncommon in a com- 
mander. The only ufe Hannibal made of money was to 
purchafe fuccefs; firmly perfuaded, that a maifwho is at the 
head of affairs, is fudiciently recompenfed by the glory, 
derived from victory. 


u Lib. xxi. n. 4. x Excerpt, c Polyb p. 33. 

. y Excerpr. e Diod. p. 18a. Liv. 1 . xxv n, 17. 2 Lib. xxxii. c. 4^ 
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* He always led a very regular, auftere life; and even in 
femes of peace, and in the midft of Carthage, when he was 
ihvefted with the firft dignity of the city, we are told that he 
never ufed to secline himfelf on a bed at meals, as was the 
cuftom in thofe ages, and drank but very little wine. So 
tegular and uniform a Hfe may ferve as an illuftrious example 
to our commanders, who often include, among the privileges 
of war, and the duty of officers, the keeping of fplendid. 
tables, andliving hixurioufly. 

But, notwithstanding thefe eutogiums, I do not, however, 
pretend to juftiFy entirelyaH the errors and defers with which 
Hannibal is charged. Though he pofieffed an alTemblage of 
the moft exalted qualities,, it cannot be denied but that he 
had fome little tinfture of the vices of his country; and that 
it would be difficult to excufe fome a£tions and circumftan- 
ces of his life. 1 Polybius obferves, that Hannibal was ac- 
cufed of avarice in Carthage, and of cruelty in Rome. He 
adds, on the fame occafion, that people were very much 
divided in opinion concerning him; and it would be no won- 
der, as he had made himfelf fo many enemies in both cities, 
that they ihould have drawn him in difadvantageous colours. 
But Polybius is of opinion, that though it (hould be taken 
for granted, that all the defe&s with which he is charged 
are true; we yet ought to conclude, that they were not 

much owing' to nis nature 4nd difpofition, as to the 
difficulties with which hd was furrounded, in the courfc 
of fo long and laborious a war; and to the complacency 
he was obliged to Ihew to the general officers, whofe al- 
fiftance he abfolutely wanted, for the execution of his 
various enterptifes; and whom he was not always able to 
reftrain, any more than he could the foldiers who fought 
under them. 


a Excerpt, e Folyb. p. 34, 37. 

* Cibi potionifqut, defiderio natural!, non voluptatc, modus finitus. I.iv. 
L xxi. d. 4. . 

Conftat Annibalem nec turn cum Romano tonantem bello Italia con- 
tremuit, nec f cura reverfus Carthaginem fummum imperium tenuit, aut 
cubanteiu canafle, aut plus «juam fcxurio vini indulfiffc. Judin. L xxiii 
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SECTION II. 

bISSENTIONS BETWEEN THE CARTHAGINIANS AND 
MASINISSA KING OF NUMIDIA. 

JK mong the conditions of the peace granted to the Cartha* 
ginians there was one Which imported, that they fliould 
reftore to Mafiniffa all the territories and citied he pofleffed 
before the war; and further* Scipio, to reward the zeal and 
fidelity which that monarch had lhewn with regard to the 
Romans, had added to his dominions thofe of Syphax. This 
prefently afterwards gave rife tcrdifputes and quarrels between 
the Carthaginians and Numidians* 

Thcle two princes, Syphax and Mafiniffa, were both kings 
in Numidia, but reigned in different parts of it. The fubjefts 
of Syphax were called Mafscfuli, and their capital Was Cirtha. 
Thofe of Mafiniffa were the Maffyli: but both thefe nations 
arc better known by the name of Numidians, which was 
common to them. Their principal ftrength confifted in 
their cav.dry. They always rode without facjdles, and fome 
even without bridles, whence * Virgil called them Numida 
infntnu 

b In the beginning of the fecond Punic war, Syphax Tiding 
with the Romans, Gala, the father of Mafiniffa, to check 
die career of fo powerful a neighbour, thought it his interelt 
to join the Carthaginians, ^nd accordingly fent out agai^ift 
Syphax, a powerful army under the conduct of his fon, at 
that time but feventeen years of age. Syphax being overcome 
in a battle, in which it is faid he loft, thirty thoufand men, 
efeaped into Mauritania. However, the face of things was 
afterwards greatly changed. 

c Mafiniffa, after his father’s death, was often reduced to 
the brink of ruin; being drove from his kingdom by an 
ufurper; purfued warmly by Syphax; in danger every inflant 
of falling into the hands of his enemies; deftitute of forces, 
money, and almoft all things. He was at that time in alli- 
ance with the Romans, and the friend of Scipio, with whom 
he had an interview in Spain. His misfortunes would not per- 
mit him to bring great fuccours to that general. When Lselius 
arrived in Africa, Mafiniffa joined him with a few horfe, and 

b Liv. L xxiv. n. 48, 49- c I iv 1. xrix. n» 29— 34* 

• JBn 1. iv. v<.r. 41. 
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from that time was attached inviolably to the Roman inte- 
teft d . Syphax on the contrary, having married the famous 
Sophonifba, daughter of Afdrubal, went over to the Cartha- 
giniaris'. 

e The fate of thefe two princes now changed pnce for all. 
Syphax loft a great battle, and was taken alive by the enemy. 
Mafinifia, the vi&or, befieged Cirtha, his capital, and took it. 
But he met with a greater danger in that city than he had 
faced in the field; and this was Sophonifba, whofe charms 
and endearments he was unable to refift. To fecurc this 
princefs to himfelf, he married her; but a few days after, he 
was obliged to fend her a dofe of poifon^ as her nuptial 
prefent; this being the only way left, him to keep his promife 
with his queen, and preferve her from the power of the 
Romans. 

This was a confiderabl^ error in itfelf, and which mud; 
neceffarily difoblige a nation that was fo jealous of its autho- 
rity: but this young prince repaired it glorioufly by the fignal 
fervices he afterwards did Scipio. f We obferved, that after 
the defeat and capture of Syphax, the dominions of this 
prince were bellowed upon him; and that the Carthaginians 
were forced to reftore all he poffefTed before. This gave rife 
to the divifions we are now going to relate. 

s A territory (ituated towards the fea-fide, near the Letter 
Syrtis, was the'fubjefl of thofe contells. The country was 
very rich, and the foil extremely fruitful, a proof of which 
is, that the city of Leptis, only^ which belonged to that ter- 
ritory, paid daily a talent to the Carthaginians, by way of 
tribute. Maliniffa had feized part of this territory. Each 
fide difpatched deputies to Rome, to plead the caufe of their 
fuperiors before the fenate. This aflembly thought proper to 
fend Scipio Africanus, with two other commifiioners, to 
examine the controverfy upon the fpot. However, they re- 
turned without coming to any refolution^ and left the bufinefs 
in the fame uncertain (late in which they had found it. 
Poflibly they had a£ted in this manner by order of the fenate. 
and had received private inftruftions to favour MafinifTa, who 
was then poffefled of the diftrift in queftion. 

h Ten years after new commifiioners having been appoint- 
ed to examine the fame affair, they a£ied as the former had 
done, and left tfie whole undetermined. 

d Liv. 1. xxix. n. * 3 . e Idem, 1. xxx. n. it, ia. 

I Idem, 1 * xxx. t. 44. g Idem, i. xxxiv. n. 6a. 

h A. RJ. A. Rome, 567. Idcni,l.xL n. 
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1 After the like diftance of time, the Carthaginians again 
brought their complaint to the fenate, but with greater im- 
portunity than before. They reprefented, that befides the 
lands at firft contefted, Mafinifla had, during the two pre- 
ceding years, difpoflefled them of upwards of feventy towns 
tmd caftles. That their hands were bound up by the article* 
of the tail treaty, which forbade their making war upon any 
of the allies of the Romans; that they could no longer bear 
the infolence, the avarice, and. cruelty of that prince: that 
they were deputed to Romg with three requefts, which they 
defited might be immediately complied with, vrz . either to 
get orders to have the affair examined and decided by the fe- 
nate; or, fecondly, that they might be permitted to repel force 
by force, and defend themfelves by arms; or laftly, that if 
favour was to prevail over juflice, they then entreated the 
Romans to fpecify, once for all, which of the Carthaginian 
lands they were defirous fhould be -veiled in Mafinifla, that 
they, by this means might hereafter know what they had to 
depend on; and that the Roman people would have fome 
regard to them, at a time that this prince fet no other bounds 
to his pretenfions, but his infatiablc avarice. The deputies 
concluded with befeeching the Romans, that if the Cartha- 
ginians had been guilty of any crimes, with regard to them, 
fince the conclufion of the fail peace, that they themfelves 
would punifli them for it; and not give them up to the wild 
caprice of a prince, by whom their liberties were made preca- 
rious, and their lives infupportable. After ending their fpeech, 
being pierced with grief, they fell proftrate upon the earth, 
und burft into tears; a fpedacle that moved all who were 
prefent to compaffion, and railed a violent hatred again It Ma- 
iinifla. Guluila his fon, who was then prefent, being aiked 
what he had to r$ply; he anfwered, that his father had not given 
him any inftrudtions, not knowing that any thing would be 
laid to his charge. He only defired the fenate to reflect, that 
the circumftance which drew all this hatred upon him from 
the Carthaginians, was, the inviolable fidelity with which 
he had always been attached to them. The fenate, after 
hearing both fides, anfwered, that they were inclined to do 
jultice to that party to whom it was due: that Gulufla fhould 
fet out immediately with their orders to his father, who was 
'thereby commanded to fend deputies with thofe of Carthage: 
tibat they would do all that lay in their power to ferve him^ 


k A. M. 3833, A. Rome, 577. Idem, L xlii. n, 23, 24. 
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but not to the prejudice of the Carthaginians: .that it was but 
juft the ancient limits ftiould be preferved; and that it was 
far from being the intention of the Romans, to have the 
Carthaginians difpoffeffed, during the pea.ee, of thofe terri- 
tories and cities yvhich bad been left them by the treaty. The 
deputies of both powers were then difmiffed with the ufual 
prefents* 

k But all thefe sffurances were but mere words. It is 
plain that the Romans d\d not once endeavour to fatisfy the 
Carthaginians, or do them the lead juftice-, and that they fpun 
out the buiinefs, on purpofe to give MaGnifia an opportunity 
lo eftabliih bimfelf in his ufurpation, and weaken his enemies. 

1 A new deputation was fent to examine the affair upon the 
fpot, and Cato was one of the commiflioners. On their 
arrival, they afked the parties if they were willing to abide by 
their determination. Mafjniffa readily complied. The Car- 
thaginians anfwered, that they had a fixed rule to which they 
adhered, and that this was the treaty which had been con- 
cluded by Scipio, and defired that their caufe might be exa- 
mined with all poffible rigour. They therefore could not come 
to any ^leciijon. The deputies viuted all the country, and 
found it in a very good condition, efpecially the city of Car- 
thage: and they were furppfed to fee it, after being involved 
in fuch a calamity, again raifed to fo exalted a pitch of power 
and grandeur. The fenate was told of this, immediately on 
Hhe return of the deputies? and declared Rome could never 
be in fafety, fo long as Carthage fhould fubfift. From this 
time, whatever affair was debated in the fenate, Cato always 
added the following words to his opinion* I conclude that Car- 
thage ought to be deftroyed. This grave fenator did not give 
himfelf the trouble to prove* that bare jealoufy of the growing 
power of a neighbouring flate is a warrant fufficient for 
deftroying a city cbntrary to the faith of treaties. But Scipio 
Nafica was of opinion, that: the ruin of this city would draw 
after it that of their common wealth? beeaufe that the Romans* 
having then no rival to fear, would quit the ancient feverity 
of their manners, and abandon themielves to luxury and 
pleafures, the never failing fubverters of the moft flourifhing 
empires. 

m In the mean linie diviGons broke out in Carthage. The 
popular faction, Jbcibg now become fuperior to that of the 

k Polgb» p. 951. 1 A. M. A. Rome, 59a. App. bell. Puo. p. 37 * 

W App. p. 38. 
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grandees and fenators, fent forty citizens into bamfhment; 
and bound the people by an 03th, never to fuffer the icaft 
mention to be made of recalling thofe exiles. They withdrew 
to the court of MafinifFa, who difpatched Guluffo and Micip- 
fa, his two fons, to Carthage to foUcit their return. How- 
ever, the gates of the city were fhut againft them, and one 
of them was clofely purfued by Hamilcar, one of the generals 
of the republic. This gave occafion to a i*ew war, and 
accordingly armies were levied on both fides. A battle was 
fought; and the younger Scipio, who afterwards ruined Car- 
thage, was fpe&ator of it. He had been fent from Lucuilus 
Spain, under whom Scipio then fought, to Mafiniffa, t9 
defire fome elephants from that monarch. During the whole 
engagement, he flood upon a neighbouring hill; and was fur- 
prifed to fee. Mafiniffa, then eighty-eight years of age, mount- 
ed, agreeably to the cuftom of his country, on a horfe without 
a faddle; flying from rank to rank, like a young officer, and 
fu ft lining the moil arduous toils. The fight was very obftinate, 
and continued all day, but at faft the Carthaginians gave way. 
Scipio ufed to fay afterwards, that he had been prefent at 
many battles, but at none with fo much .pleafure as this; 
having never before beheld fo formidable an army engage, 
without any danger or trouble to hirafelf. And being very 
converfant in the writings of Homer, he added, that till hia 
time, there were but two more who had been fpedlators of 
fuch an a£tion, viz . Jupiter from mount Ida, and Neptune 
from Samothrace, when t^e Greeks and Trojans fought before 
Troy. I know not whether the fight of an hundred thouf- 
and men, for fo many were there, butchering one another, 
can adminiller a real pleafure, or whether fuch a pleafure 
is confident with the fentiments of humanity, fo natural to 
mankind. 

n The Carthaginians, after the battle was over, entreated: 
Scipio to terminate their contefls with Mafmifla. Accord- 
ingly he heard both parties, and the Carthaginians ednfented 
to yield up the territQrity of Emporium*, which had been 

n App. de bell. Tun. p. 40. 

* The Emporium, or Emporia, wa 9 a country of Africa, on the LelTer 
fjyrtis in, which Leptis flood. No part of the Carthaginian dominions wa# 
more fruitful than this. Polybius, 1 . I. fays, that, the revenue that arofe 
from th s place, was fo confidcnble, that aU their hopes were almoft founded 
on it, tv uky viz. their revenues fioni Emporia, • r»t fuyiftat I To 
this was owing their care and (late jealoufy above mentioned, lelt the Romano^ 
fhould fail beyond the Fair Promontory*, that lay before Carthage, and become 
acquainted with a country which might induce them to attempt the coaqjlC&w 
<it. 
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the firft caufe of their divifion;- to pay Mafinifla two hundred 
talents of filver down, and eight hundred more, at fuch times 
as Ihould be agreed. But Mafimfifa infilling on the return of 
the exiles, they did not come to any decifion. Scipio, after 
having paid his compliments, and returned thanks to Mafi- 
niiTa, fet out with the elephants, for which he had been fent. 

k The king immediately after the battle was over, had 
blocked upon the enemas camp which was pitched upon a 
hill, whither neither troops nor provifions could come to 
them. During this interval, there arrived 4 deputies from 
Rome, with orders from the fenate to decide the quarrel, in 
cafe the king (hould be defeated-, otherwife to leave it unden 
termined, and to give the king the ftrongeft aflurances of the 
continuation of their friendlhip-, and this they did. In the 
mean time, the famine daily increafed in the enemy’s camp, 
which being heightened by the plague, * occafioned a new 
calamity, and made dreadful havoc. Being now reduced to 
the laft extremity, they furrendered to Mafinifla, promifing 
to deliver up the deferters, to pay him five thoufand talents 
of filver in fifty years, and reftore the exiles, notwithllanding 
their oaths to the contrary. They all fubmitted to the igno- 
minious ceremony of palling under the yokef, and were 
difmified with only one fuit of clothes for each. Guluffj, 
to fatiate his vengeance for the ill treatment, as we before 
obferved, he had met with 5 fent out againd them a body of 
cavalry, whom 9# frpm their great weaknefs, they could neither 
<cficape nor refill. So that, of fifty-eight thoufand men, very 
few returned to Carthage. 

ARTICLE IIL 

THE THIRD PUNIC WAR. 

0 The third Punic War, which Was lefs confiderable than 
either of the former, with regard to the number and great- 
nefs of the battles, and its continuance, which was only four 
years, was Hill more remarkable with refpedl to the fuccefs 
and event of it, as it ended in the total ruin and deftru£hon 
of Carthage. 

k App. de bell, Pun. p. 40* ‘ o A. M.,3855. A. Carth. 6^7. A. Rome, 

599. Ant.J. C. 149 - 

f 11s furent tous paffes fous le joug: fub jugum mifli; a kind of g?llow«?, 
made by two forked Hicks, Handing upright, was created, and a fpear laid a- 
croft, under winch vantpiiihed enemies v\ ere obliged to pals. F tit us. 
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p The inhabitants of it, from their laft defeat, knew what 
they might naturally fear from the Romans, from whom they 
had always met with the moft rigorous treatment, after they 
had addrefled them upon their deputies with Mafinifia. To 
prevent the confequences of it,, the Carthaginians, by a decree 
of the ferrate, impeached AfdrubalV general of the army, and 
Carthalo, commander * of the auxiliary forces, as guilty of 
high treafon, for being the author of the war againft the king 
of Numidia. They then fent a deputation to Rome, to in- 
quire what opinion that repuhirc entertained of their late 
proceedings, and what was defired of them. The deputies 
were coldly anfwered, that it was the bufmefs of the fenate, 
and people of Carthage, to know what fatisfaftion was due 
to the Romans. q A fecond deputation bringing them no 
clearer anfwer, they fell into the greateft deje£fion; and* 
being feized with the ftrongeft terrors, upon recolletting 
their part fufferitigs, they fancied the enemy was already at 
their gates, and imagined to themfelves all the difmal confe- 
quences of a long fiege, and of a city taken fword in hand. 

r In the mean time, the fenate debated at Rome, on 
the mealures it would be proper for them to take; and the 
difputes between Cato and Scipio Nafica, who were of a 
quire different opinion on this fubjeft, were renewed. The 
former, on his return from Africa, had declared, in the 
ftrongeft terms, that he had not found Carthage exhaufted 
of men or money, nor in that weak and humble ftate, as the 
Rom. ins fuppofed it to be; but, on the contrary, that it was 
crowded with vigorous young men, abounded with immenfe 
quantities of gold and lilver, and prodigious magazines of 
arms and all warlike ftores; and was fo haughty and confident 
on account of this force, that their hopes and ambition had 
no bounds. It is fuither faid, that after lie had ended his 
fpeech, he threw, out of the lappet of his robe, in the midft 
of the fenate, fome African figs; and as the fenators admired 
their beauty and fize, s Know , fays he, that it is hut three days 
Jtnce thefe Jigs were gathered . Such is the dijlance between the 
fnemy and us . 

1 Cato and Nafica had each of them their reafons for voting 
as they did. Nafica, obferving that the people rofe to fuch a 

p Appian, p. 41, 42. q Plut, in vit. Cat, p. 252. r Ibid. p. 352. 
s Plin. 1 . xv. c. 18. t Plut. ibid, in vita. Cat. 

* The foreign -forces were commanded by leaders of their refprtftive nations, 
who were all under the command of a Carthaginian officer, called by Appian, 
•fi 
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height of infoleuce, as threw them into excefles of every kind; 
that their prosperity bad fweiied them with a pride which 
the fenate itfelf was not able to check; and that their power 
was become fo enormous, that they were able to draw the 
city, by force, into every mad defign they might undertake: 
NaGca, I fay, obferving this, was defirous that they Should 
continue in fear of Carthage, in order that this might ferve as 
Z curb to redrawn their audacious conduft. For it was his 
opinion, that the Carthaginians were too weak to fubdue the 
Romans; and, at the fame time, fo powerful, that it was not 
for the intereft of the Romans, to confider them in a con- 
temptible light. With regard to Cato, he thought, that as 
hfa countrymen were become haughty and infolent by fuccefs, 
znd plunged headlong into diilblution of every kind; nothing 
could be more dangerous, than for it to have a rival city, 
to whom the Romans were odious; a city that till now had 
been powerful, but was become, even by its misfortunes, 
more wife and provident than ever; and, therefore, that it 
would not be fafe to remove the fears of the inhabitants 
entirely with regard to a foreign power; fince they had, 
within their own walls, all the opportunities of indulging 
themfelves into exceffes of every kind. 

To lay afide, for one inftaftt, the laws of equity, I leave 
the reader to determine, which of thefe two great men rea- 
soned mod juftly, according to the maxims of found policy, 
and the true iriterefl of a date. One undoubted circumftance 
is, that all hiftorians have obfrrved, that there was a fenfible 
change in the conduct and government of the Romans, 
immediately after the ruin of Carthage *: that vice no longer 
made its way into Rome with a timoTous pace, and, as it 
were, by ftealth, but appeared barefaced, and feized, with 
aftonifhing rapidity, all orders of the republic; that fenators, 
plebians, in a word, all conditions, abandoned themfelves to 
luxury and voluptuoufnefs, without having the lead regard 
to, or ftnfe of decency, which, occafioned, as it muft 
neceflarily, the ruin of the ftate, w The firft Scipio f,” fays 

* Ubi Cjtrthigo, et rstmila imperii Romani ab ftirpe uitcriit, Fortuna faevire 
?c nufcerc <»mma ccepit. Salluft. in bell. Catalin. 

Ante Carthaginern dcletam, populus et ienatus R-omanu* placide modefteque 
inter lip Rtmp. trudtabant.— Metu's hoftilis in bonis artibus civitatem retinebat, 
8ed ubi formido ilia mrntibns deceflit, ilicet ea, quae fecundx res amant, lafcivia 
atqne fuperbi'J inccfictt. ldtm in bdlo. Jugurthino. 

f Potenti* RomanoTuni prior Scipio viam aperuerat, luvurise poflerior 
operuit. Qiiippe remoto Carthaginis metu, fublataque imperii aemula, noa 
jrradu, fed paecipiti cur/u a virtute defeitum, ad vitia tranfcurlum. Vel. FaterCv 
f. li. c. I* 
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Peterculus, fpeaking of the Romans, fi had laid the founda- 
“ tions of their future grandeurs and the lad, by his con- 
“ quefts, had opened a door to all matmer of luxury and 
Cf diflblutenefs. For after Carthage, which obliged Rome to 
“ (land for ever on its guard, by difputing empire with that 
“ city, had been totally destroyed; the depravity of manners 
“ was no longer (low in its progrefs* but fwelled at once into 
« the utmod exetfs of corruption.” 

11 Be this as it will, the fenate refolved to declare war 
againd the Carthaginians; and the reafons or pretences 
urged for it were, their keeping up drips, contrary to the 
tenor of treaties; their fending an army out of their territo- 
ries, againd a prince who was in alliance with Rome, and 
whofe fon they treated ill, at the time he was accompanied/ 
by a Roman ambafiador. 

x An event, that chance oceafioned very fortunately, at the 
time that the fenate of Rome was debating on the affair of 
Carthage, contributed, doqbtlefs, very much to make them 
take that refolution. This was the arrival of deputies from 
Utica, who came to furrender up themfelves, their efFe&s, 
their lands, and their city, into the hands of the Romans. 
Nothing could have happened more feafonably. Utica was 
the fecond city of Africa, vadly rich, and had an equally 
fpacious and commodious port; it flood within fixty furlongs 
of Carthage, fo that it might ferve as a place of arms in the 
attack of that city. The Romans now hefitated no longer, 
but proclaimed war. M Manilius and L. Mafcius Cenforinus, 
the two confuls, were defired to fet out as foon as poflible. 
They had fecret orders from the fenate, not to end the war, 
but by the deftru&ion of Carthage. The confuls immediately 
left Rome, and (topped at Lilybseum in Sicily. They had a, 
confiderable fleet, on beard of which were fourfeore thoufand 
foot, and about four thoufand horfe. 

y The Carthaginians were not yet acquainted with the 
refolutions which had been taken at Rome. The answer 
brought back by their deputies, had only increafed their fears, 
viz. It iv as the bufinefs of the Carthagimans > to conftder what 
Jntisfaclion nvas^ due to them *. This made them not know 
what courfc to take. At lad, they fent new deputies, whom 
they inverted with full powers to aft as they fliould fee fitting; 
and even, what the former wars could never make them 
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'Hoop to, to declare, that the Carthaginians gave up themfelves, 
and all they poflefied, to the will and pleafure of the Romans. 
This, according to the import of the claufe, fe fuaque eorum 
arbitrio fertnittere , was fubmitting themfelves, without referve, 
to the power of the Romans, and becoming their vaflals. 
•Neverthelefs, they did not expedl any great fuccefs from this 
xondefcenfion, though lb very mortifying; becaufe, as the 
Uticans had been before-hand with them on that occafion, 
this had deprived therti of the merit of a ready and voluntary 
fubmilfion. 

The deputies, on their arrival at Rome, were informed 
that war had been proclaimed, and that the army was fet out. 
The Romans had difpatched a courier to Carthage, with the 
.decree of the fenate; and to inform that city, that the Roman 
fleet was failed. The deputies had therefore no time for 
deliberation, but delivered up themfelves, and all they poflef- 
fed, to the Romans. In confequence of this behaviour, they 
were anfwered, that fince they had at laft taken a right ftep, 
the fenate granted them their liberty, the enjoyment of their 
Jaws, and ail their territories, and other polfdlions, whether 
public or private, provided that, within the fpace of thirty 
days, they Ihould fend, as hoftages to Lilybaeum, three hun- 
dred young Carthaginians of the firft diftinft ion, and comply 
with the orders of the confuls. This laft condition filled 
them with inexpreffible anxiety: but the concern they were 
under, would not allow them to make the lead reply, or to 
demand an explication; nor indeed would it have been to 
any purpofe. They therefore fet out for Carthage, and there 
.gave an account of their embaffy. 

z All the articles of the treaty Were extremely fevere with 
regard to the Carthaginians; but the filence of the Romans, 
with refpefl to the cities, of which no notice was taken in 
the conceflions what that people was willing to make, per- 
plexed them exceedingly. But all they had to do was to 
obey After the many former and recent lofies the Cartha- 
ginians had fuftained, they were by n6 means in a condition 
to refill l'uch an enemy, fince they had not been able to op- 
pofe Mafinifla. * Troops, provifions, Ihips, allies, in a word, 
■every thing was wanting, and hope and vigour more than all 
the reft. 

They did not think it proper to wait till the thirty days, 
which had beerf allowed them were expired, but immediately, 
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Fent their hoftages, in order to foften the enemy, by the 
readinefs of their obedience, though they durd. not flatter " 
themfelves with the hopes of meeting with favour on this 
Dccafion. Thefe hoftages were in a manner the flower, and 
the only hopes of the nobleft families of Carthage. No fpec- 
tacle was ever more moving; nothing was now heard but 
cries, nothing feen but tears, and all places echoed with 
groans and lamentations. Rut above all, the unhappy mo- 
thers, quite bathed in tears, tore their difhevelled hair, beat 
their breads, and, as if grief, and defpair had diflra&ed them, 
they yelled in fuch a manner, as mighr have moved the mod 
favage breads to compaflion. But the icene was much more 
mournful, when the fatal moment of their fepanftion was, 
come; when, after having accompanied their dear children to 
the fliip, they bid them a long, lad farewell, perfuaded that 
they Ihould never fee them more; wept a flood of tears over 
them; embraced them with the utmoft fondnefs; clafped. 
them eagerly in their arms; could not be prevailed upon lo 
part with them, till they were forced away, which was more 
grievous and afflicting than if their hearts had been torn out 
of their breads. The hoftages being arrived in Sicily, were 
carried from thence to Rome; and the confuls told the de- 
puties, that when they Ihould arrive at Utica, they would 
acquaint them with the orders of the republic. 

a In fuch a fituation of affairs, nothing can be more griev- 
ous than a date of uncertainty, which, without defeeuding to 
particulars, images to the mind the blacked feenes of mifery. 
As foon as it was known, that the fleet was arrived at Utica, 
the deputies repaired to the Roman camp; fignitying, that 
they were come in the name of their republic, in order to re- 
ceive the commands which they were ready to obey. The 
conful, after praifing their good difpofition and compliance, 
commanded them to deliver up to him without fraud or delay, 
all their arms. This they confented to, but befrught him to 
rcfleCt on the fad condition to which he was reducing them, 
in the time that Afdrubal, whofe quarrel againft them was 
owing to no other caufe but their perfect fubmiflion to the 
orders of the Romans, was advanced, almoit to their gates, 
with an army of twenty thoufand men. The anfwer returned 
them was, that the Romans would fet that matter right. 

b This order was immediately put in execution. There 
arrived in the camp, a long train of waggons, loaded with *dl 
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the preparations of war, taken out of Carthage: two hundred? 
thoufand complete fets of armour, a numberlefs multitude of 
darts and javelins, with two thoufand engines for fliooting 
darts and it ones*. Then followed the deputies of Carthage, 
accompanied by the mod venerable fenators and priefts, who 
came purpofely to try to move the Romans to compaffion in 
this critical moment, when their fentence was going to be 
pronounced, and their fate would be irreveifible. Cenforirius 
the conful, for it Was he Who fpoke all this time, rofe up for 
& moment at their coming, and exprefled feme kindnefs and 
aftc&ion for them; but fuddenly afluming a grave and fevere 
countenance: 44 1 cannot, 3 ” fays he, 44 but commend the readi- 
«• nefs with which you execute the orders of the fenatc. They 
44 have commanded me to tell you, that it is their abfolutc 

will and pleafure that you depart out of Carthage, which 
44 they have refolved to deltroy; and that you remove into 
44 any other part of your dominions, as you fhall think pro- 
«< per, provided it be at the diltance of eight (ladia j- from 
44 the fea.” 

c The inftant the conful had pronounced this fulminating 
decree, nothing was heard among the Carthaginians but la- 
mentable forieks and bowlings. Being now in a manner 
thunder-ftruck, they neither knew where they were, ilor what 
they did; but rolled tfiemfelves in the dull, tearing their 
clothes, and unable to vent their grief any otherwife, hut by 
brdken fighs and deep groans. Being afterwards a little re- 
covered, they lifted up their hands with the air of fuppiiants, 
one moment towards the gods, and the next towards the 
Romans, imploring their mercy and juftice with regard to a 
people, who would foon be reduced to the extiemes ct defpair. 
But as both the gods and men were deaf to their fervent 
prayers, they foon changed them into reproaches and impre- 
cations; bidding the Romans call to mind, that there were 
fuch beings as avenging deities, whofe fevere eyes were for 
ever open on guilt and 'treachery. The Romans themfelves 
could not refrain from tears at fo moving a fpeftadej but 
their refolution was fixed. The deputies could not even pre- 
vail fo far, as to get the execution of this order fufpended, 
till they Ihould have an opportunity of prefenting themfelves 
again before the fenare ; if poffibie-, to get it revoked. They 
were forced to let out immediately, and carry ;!.e anfwer to 
.Carthage. 

c Appian. p. 46 — 53. 
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d The people waited for their return with fuch an impa- 
tience and terror, as words could never exprefs. It was 
fcarce poffible for them to break through the ciowd, that 
flocked round them, to hear the anfwer, which was but too 
ftrongly painted in their faces- When they were come into 
the fenate, and had declared the barbarous orders of the Ro- 
mans, a general fhriek informed the people of their too la- 
mentable fate^ and, from that inftant nothing was feen ami 
heard in every part of the city, but howling and dcfpair, 
madnefs and fury. 

The reader will here givfc me leave to interrupt the courfc 
of the hiitory for a moment, to refle£t on the condudt of the 
Romans, it is great pity that the fragment of Polybius, 
where an account is given of this deputation, fhould end ex- 
a£fly in the moft affedfing part of this event. I fhould fet a 
much higher value on one ihort reflection of fa judicious aiv 
author, than on the long harangues which Appian aferibes to 
the deputies and the conful. I can never believe, that fo 
rational, judicious, and juft a man, as Polybius, could have 
approved the proceedings of the Romans on the prefent oc- 
cafion. We do not here difeover, in my opinion, any of the 
charatteriftics which diftinguifhed.them anciently; that great- 
nels of foul, that redtitude, that utter abhorrence of all mean 
artifices, frauds, and impollures, which, as is fomewhere faid t 
formed no part of the Roman genius; Minimi Romanis artibus . 
Why did not the Romans attack the Carthaginians by open 
force? Why fhould they declare exprefsly in a treaty, moft 
folemn and facred thing, that they allowed them the fuU en- 
joyment of their liberties and laws; and under lland, at the 
fame time, certain private conditions, which proved the en- 
tire ruin of both? Why fhouid they conceal, under the fcan- 
dalous omiffion of the word city in this treaty, the black de- 
fign of deftroying Carthage; as if, beneath the cover of fuch 
an equivocation, they might deftroy it with j-uftice? In fine. 
Why did the Romans not make their lad declaration, till 
after they had extorted from the Carthaginians, at different 
times, their hoftages and arms; that is, till they had abfolutely 
rendered them incapable of difobeying their mod arbitrary 
command?? Is it not manifdt, that Carthage, noiwithdarvd- 
ing all its defeats and Ioffes, though it was weakened and al- 
mofl exhautted, was ftill a terror to the Romans, and that they 
were perfuaded, they were not able to conquer it by force 
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arms? It is very dangerous to be poflefled of fo much power 
as may enable one to commit injuitice with impunity, and 
with a profpeft of being a gainer by it. The experience of 
all ages (hews, that ftates feldom fcruple to commit injuitice, 
when they think it wiff conduce to their advantage. 

* The noble character which Polybius gives of the Achaeans, 
differs widely from what was pra&ifed here. Thefe people, 
fays he, far from ufmg artifice and deceit with regard to their 
allies, in order to enlarge their power, did not think them- 
felves allowed to employ them even againfl; their enemies, 
confidering only thofe victories a# folid and glorious, which 
were obtained fword in hand, by dint of courage and bravery. 
He owns, in the fame place, that there then remained among 
the Romans, but very faint traces of the ancient generality 
of iheir anceftors; and he thinks it incumbent on him, as he 
declares, to make this remark, in oppofition to a maxim which 
was grown very common in his time, among perfons in the 
adminiitraiion of governments, who imagined* that honefty 
is inconfiftent with good policy; and that it is impofiible to 
fucceed in the adminillration of ftate affairs, either in war or 
peace, without ufing fraud and deceit on fome occafions. 

1 I now return to my fubjedt. The confuls made no great 
hafte to march againft Carthage, not fufpc&ing they had rea- 
fon to be under any apprelienfions from that city, as it was 
now difarmed. However, the inhabitants took the oppor- 
tunity of this delay, to put themfelves in a pofture of defence, 
being all unanimoufly refolved not to quit the city. They 
appointed as general, without the walls, Afdrubal, who was 
at the head of twenty thoufand men: and to whom deputies 
were fent accordingly, to entreat him to forget, for his coun- 
try’s fake, the injuitice which had been done him, from the 
dread they were under, of the Romans. The command of 
the troops, within the walls, was given to another Afdrubal, 
grandfon of Mafiniffa. They then applied themfelves in 
making arms with incredible expedition. The temples, the 
palaces, the open markets and lquares, were all changed into 
i'o many arfenals, wher,e men and women worked day and 
night. Every day were made an hundred and forty lhields, 
three hundred fwords, five hundred pikes or javelins, a thou- 
fand arrows, and. a great number of engines to difeharge 
them; and, becaufe they wanted materials to make ropes, 
the women cut bff their hair, and abundantly (uppiied their 
wants on this occafion. 

e Pul) b. 1 . xiii. p. 6;J, 67a. . f Appian, p. 53. Strabo, 1 . xvii. p. 833. 
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* Mafinifla was very much difgufted at the Romans, be- 
taufe,* after he had extremely weakened the Carthaginians, 
they came and reaped the fruits of his s vi£tory, without ac- 
quainting him in any manner with their defign; which cir- 
cumftance caufed fome coldnefs between them. 

h During this interval, the confuls wer* advancing towards 
the city, in order to befiege it. As they expe£ted nothing 
lefs than a vigorous refiftance, the incredible refolution and 
courage of the befieged filled them with the utmoft aftoniffi- 
ment. The Carthaginians were for ever making the boldeft 
fallies, in order to repulfe the befiegers, to bum their engines, 
and harafs their foragers. Cenforinus attacked the city, on 
one fide, and Manilius on the other. Scipio, afterwards fur- 
named Africanus, was then a tribune in the army; and dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf above the reft of the officers, no lefs by 
his prudence than by his bravery. The conful, under whom 
he fought, committed many overfights, by his refufing to follow 
his advice. This young officer drew the troops from feveral 
dangers into which their imprudent leaders had plunged them. 
A renowned peifon, Phamseas by name, who was general of 
the enemy’s cavalry, and continually harafied the foragers, 
did not dare ever to keep the field when it was Scipio’s turn 
to fupport them; fo capable was he co order his troops, and 
poll himfelf to advantage. So great and univerfal a reputa- 
tion, excited fome envy againft him in the beginning; but as 
he behaved, in all refpe<fls, with the utmoft modefty and re- 
Lrve, that envy was foon changed into admiration; fo that 
when the fenate fent deputies to the camp, to inquire into 
the ftatc of the fiege, the whole army gave him unanimoufly 
the higheft commendations; the foldiers, as well as officers, 
jiay, the very generals extolled the merit of young Scipio: fo 
neceffary is it for a man to foften, if Jh may be allowed the 
expreffion, the fplendor of his rifing glory, by a fweet and 
modeft carriage; and not to excite the jealoufy of people, by 
haughty and lelf fufficient behaviour, as it naturally awakens 
pride in others, and makes even virtue itfelf odious! 

1 About fame time Mafinifla, finding his end approach, 
fent to defire ^vifit from Scipio, in order that he might invell 
him with full powers, to difpofe, as he Ihould fee proper, of 
his kingdom and eftate, in behalf of his children. But, On 
Scipio’s arrival, he found that moiuicli dead. MufinilTa had 
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commanded them, with his dying breath, to follow implicitly 
the dire&ions of Scipip, whom he appointed to be a kind of 
father and guardian to. them- I fliall give no further account 
here of the family and pofterity of Malinifla, becaufe that 
Would interrupt too much the hiftory of Carthage. 

k The high eftcem which Phamaeas had entertained for' 
Scipio, induced him to forfake the Carthaginians, and go over 
to the, Homans. Accordingly he joined him with above two 
thoufand horfe, and did great fervice at the fiege. 

1 Calpurnius Pifo the conful, and L- Mancinus his lieu- 
tehant arrived , in Africa in the beginning of the fpring. No- 
thing remarkable was tranfa&cd during this campaign. The 
Romans were even defeated on feveral occafions, and carried 
on the fiege of Carthage but flowly. The befieged, on the 
contrary, had recovered their ifpirits. Their troops were con- 
fiderably increafed, they daily got new allies; and even fent 
an exprefs as far as Macedonia, to the counterfeit Philip 
who pafled for the fon of Perfeus, and was then engaged in 
a war with, the Romans; to exhort him to carry it on with 
vigour, and promifing to furnilh him with money and (hips. 

m This news occafioned fome uneafinefs at Rome. People 
began to doubt .the fuccefs of a war, which grew daily more 
uncertain, and was more important than had at firft been 
imagined. . As much as they were dilFatisfied with the dila- 
torinefs of the generals, and exclaimed at their conduct, fo 
much did they unanimoufly agree in applauding yonng Sctpio; 
and extolling his rare and uncommon virtues. He was come 
to Rome,, in order to Hand candidate for the edileftiip. The 
inftant he appeared in the aflembly, his name, his counte- 
nance, his reputation, a general perfuafion that he was defigned 
by the gods to end the third Punic war, as the firft Scipio, 
his grandfather by adoption, had terminated the fecond; thefe 
feveral circumftances made a very ftrong impreffion on the 
people; and though it was contrary to law, and therefore op- 
pofed by the ancient men, inftead of the edileihip which he 
fued for, the people,; difregarding for once the laws, conferred 
the n conful£hip upon him, and aligned him^dfrica for his 
province, withput calling lots for the provincesfas ufual, and 
as Drufus his colleague demanded. 

0 As foon as Scipio had completed his recruits, he fet out 
fpr Sicily, and arrived foon after in Utica. He came very 
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feafonably for Mancinus, Pifo’s lieutenant, who had raihly 
fixed himfelf in a pod where he was furrounded by the ene- 
my; and would have been cut to pieces, had not, that very 
morning, the new conful, who, at his arrival heard of the 
danger he was in, re- embarked his troops in the night, and 
failed with the utmoft fpeed to his afliflance. 

p Scipio's firfl care, after his arrival, Was to revive the dif- 
cipline among the troops, which he found had been entirely 
negle&ed. There was not the lead regularity, fubordination, 
or obedience. Nothing was attended to but rapine, feafting, 
and diverfions. He drove from the camp all ufelefs perfons, 
fettled the quality of the provifions he would have brought 
in by the futlers; and allowed of none but what were plain 
and fit for foldiers, dudioufly banifhing aH things of a dainty, 
luxurious kind 

After he had made thefe regulations, which cod him but 
little time and pains, becaufe he himfelf fird fet the example, 
he was perfuaded that thofe under him were foldiers, and 
thereupon he prepared to carry on the fiege with vigour. 
Having ordered his troops to provide themfelves with axes, 
levers, and fcaling-ladders, he led them, in the dead of the 
night, and without the lead noife, to a diftrifl: of the city 
called Megara; when ordering them to give a fudden and 
general (bout, he attacked it with great vigour. The enemy 
who did not expeft to be attacked in the night, were, at fird, 
in the utmod terror; however, they defended themfelves fo 
courageoufly, that Scipio could not fcale the walls. But per- 
ceiving a tower that was forfaken, and which flood without 
the city, very near the walls, he detached thither a party of 
intrepid foldiers, who, by the help of * pontons, got from the 
tower on the walls, and from thence into Megara, whofe 
gates they broke down. Scipio entered it immediately after, 
and drove the eneifiy out of that port; who, terrified at this 
unexpected affault, and imagining that the whole city was 
taken, fled into the citadel, whither they were followed even 
by thofe forces that were encamped without the city, who 
abandoned their Camp to the Romans, and thought it neceflary 
for them to fly to a place of fecurity* 

q Before I proceed further, it will be proper to give fome 
account of the fituation and dimenfions of Carthage, which, 
in the beginning of the war againfl the Romans, contained 
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feveri hundred thoufand inhabitants. It flood at the bottom 
of a gulf furrounded with the fea, and in the form of a pen- 
infula, whofe neck, that is; the ifthmus, which joined it to 
the continent, was twenty, five ftadia, or a league and a 
quarter in breadth. The peninfula was three hundred and 
fixty ftadia, or eighteen leagues round. On the weft fide 
there projefted from it a long neck of land, half a ftadium, 
or twelve fathoms broad*, which advancing into the fea, di- 
vided it from a morafs, and was fenced on all fides with rocks 
and a fingle wall. On the fouth fide, towards the continent, 
where flood the citadel called Byrfa, the city was furrounded 
with a triple wall, thirty cubits high, ab drafted from the pa- 
rapets and towers, with which it was flanked all round at equal 
diftances, each interval being fourfcore fathoms. Every tower 
was four dories high, and the walls but two* they were arch- 
ed, and in the lower part were ftalls large enough to hold 
three hundred elephants with their fodder, &c. over thefe 
were flables for four thoufarid horfes, and lofts for their food. 
There likewife was room enough to lodge twenty thoufand 
foot, and four thoufand horfe. In fine, all thefe were con- 
tained within the walls. The walls were weak and low in 
one place only; and that was a neglefted angle, which began 
at the neck of land above-mentioned, and extended as far as 
the harbours which were on the weft fide. Two of thefe 
communicated with each other, and had but one entrance, 
feventy feet broad, fhut up with chains. The firft was ap- 
propriated for the merchants, and had feveral diftinft habita- 
tions for the feamen. The fecond, or inner harbour, was for 
the fhips of war, in the midft of which flood an ifland, called 
Cothon, lined, as the harbour was, with large keys, in which 
were diftinft receptacles # for fheltering from the weather two 
hundred and twenty fhips; over thefe were magazines or 
ftore-houfes, wherein was lodged whatever i9 neceffary for 
arming and equipping fleets. The entrance into each of 
thefe receptacles, was adorned with two marble pillars of the 
Ionic order: fo that both the harbour and the ifland represented 
(pi each fide two magnificent galleries. In this ifland was, 
iifte admiral’s palace; and as it -flood oppofite to the mouth of 
the harbour, he could from thence difeover whatever was 
doing at fea, though no one from thence, could fee what 
was’ tranfafting in the inward part of the harbour. The 
merchants, in like manner, had no profpeft of -the men of 
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war, the two porta being feparated by a double wall, each 
having its particular gate that led to the city, without palling 
through the other harbour. r So that Carthage may be divid- 
ed into three parts: the harbour, which was double, and 
called fometimes Cothon, from the little iffand of that name: 
the citadel, named Byrfa: the city, properly fo called, where 
the inhabitants dwelt, which lay round the citadel and was 
called Megara. 

* At day-break, Afdrubal * perceiving the ignominious 
defeat of his troops, in order that he might be revenged on 
the Romans, and, at the fame time, deprive the inhabitants 
of all hopes of accommodation and pardon, brought all the 
Roman prifoners he had taken upon the walls, in fight of 
the whole army. There he put them to the molt exquifite 
torture; putting out their eyes, cutting off* their nofes, ears, 
and fingers; tearing their ikin to pieces with iron rakes or 
harrows, and then threw them headlong from the top of the 
battlements. So inhuman a treatment filled the Carthagi- 
nians with horror: however, he did not fpare even them, 
but murdered many feuators who had been fo brave as to 
oppofe his tyranny. 

1 Scipio, finding himfelf abfolute matter of the Ifthmus, 
burned die camp, which the enemy had deferred, and built a 
new one for his troops. It was in a fquare form, furrounded 
with large and deep entrenchments, and fenced with ftrong 
palifades. On the fide which faced the Carthaginians, he 
built a wall twelve feet high, flanked at proper diftances with 
towers and redoubts; and, on the middle tower, he ere&ed 
a very high wooden fort, from whence could be feen what- 
ever was doing in the city. This wall was 'equal to the 
whole breadth of the Itthmus, that is, twenty- five ltadia f. 
The enemy, who were within arrow fhot of it, employed 
their utmott efforts to put a ftop to this work; but, as the 
whole army worked at it day and night, without intermifiion, 
it was finifhed in twenty-four days. Scipio reaped a double 
advantage from tins work: firft, his forces were lodged more 
fafely and commodioufly than before: fecondly, he cut off all 
provifions from the befieged, to whom none could be brought 
but by land; which, diftyeffed them exceedingly, both becaufe 

. r Boch. in Phal, p, 512. s Appian. p. 72. t Ibid. p. 73. 

* It va» he who «it firlt commanded without the city, but having cau 
the other Afdiubal, Mufinilfa’s grandfon, to be put to death, he got the crui-. 
aaand of the troop3 within the walls. 
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the fea is frequently very tempeftuous in that place, and 
becaufe the Roman fleet kept a drift guard. This proved 
one of the chief caufes of the famine which raged foon after 
in the city. Betides, Afdrubal, diftributed the corn that 
was brought only among the thirty thoh&nd men who 
ferved under him, without regard to what became of the 
inhabitants. 

u To diftrefs them (till more by the want of provifions, 
Scipio attempted to ftop up the mouth of the haven, by a 
mole, beginning at the above-mentioned neck of land, which 
was near the harbour. The befieged looked, at firft, upon 
this attempt as ridiculous, and accordingly they infulted the 
workmen; but, at laft, feeing them make an aftonifhing 
progrefs every day, they began to be afraid; and to take fuch 
meafures as might, if poflible, render the attempt unfuccefs- 
ful. Every one, to the women and children, fell to work, 
but fo privately, that all Scipio could learn from the prifoners, 
was, that they had heard a great noife in the harbour, but did 
not know the caufe or occafion of it. At laft, all things being 
ready, the Carthaginans opened on a fudden, a new outlet, 
on the other fide of the haven; and appeared at fea with a 
numerous fleet, which they had then built with the old ma- 
terials, found in. their magazines. It is generally allowed, 
that had they attacked the Roman fleet direftly, they mult 
infallibly have taken it; becaufe as no fuch attempt was expeft- 
ed, and every naan was otherwife employed, the Carthaginians 
would have found it without rowers, foldiers, or officers. 
But the ruin of Carthage, fays the biftorian, was decreed. 
Having therefore only offered a kind of infult or bravado to 
the Romans, they returned into the harbour. 

x Two days after, they brought forward their (hips, with 
a refolution to fight in good eameft, and found the enemy 
teady for them. This battle was to determine the fate of 
both parties. It lafted a long time, each exerting themfelves 
to the utmoft; the one to fave their country reduced to the 
lalt extremity, and the other to complete their viftory. Dur- 
ing the fight, the Carthaginian brigantines running along 
under the large Roman lhips, broke to pieces fornetimes their 
flems, and at other times their rudders and oars; and when 
brilkly attacked, retreated with furprifing fwiftnefs, and, re- 
turned immediately to the charge. At laft, after the two 
armies had fought with equal fuccefs till fun-fet, die Cartha^ 
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ginians thought proper to retire; not that they believed them- 
felves overcome 9 but, in order to begin the fight again on the 
morrow. Part o£ their lhips not being able to run fwiftly 
enough into the harbour, becaufe the mouth of it was too 
narrow, took Ihelter under a very fpacious terrace, which 
had been thrown up againft the wall to unload goods, the 
fide of which a (mall rampart had been raifed during this war, 
to prevent the enemy from pofleffing themfelves of it. Here 
the fight was again renewed with more vigour than ever, and 
lafted till late at night. The Carthaginians fuffered very 
much, and the few Ihips of theirs which got off failed for 
refuge to the city. Morning being come, Scipio attacked 
the terrace, and carried it, though with great difficulty; after 
which he_pofted and fortified himfelf on it, and built a brick 
wall clofe to thole of the city, and of the fame height. When 
it was finilhed, he commanded four thoufand men to get on 
the top of it, and to difcharge from it a perpetual Qiower of 
darts and arrows upon the enemy, which did great execution; 
becaufe, as the two walls were of equal height there was 
fcarce one dart without effeft. Thus ended this campaign. 

y During the winter quarters* Scipio endeavoured to over- 
power the enemy’s troops without the city, who very much 
haraffed the troops that brought his provifions, and protected 
fuch as were fent to the befieged. For this purpole he at- 
tacked a neighbouring fort, called Nepheris, where they ufed 
to Ihelter themfelves. In the laft attion, above feventy thou- 
fand of the enemy, as well foldiers as peafants, who had been 
inlifted, were cut to pieces, and the fort was carried with 
great difficulty, after fuftaining a fiege of two and twenty 
days. The feizure of this foit was followed by the furrender 
of almoft all the ftrong-holds in Africa; and contributed 
very much to the taking of Carthage itfelf, into which, 
from that time, it was almcft impolhble to bring any pro- 
vifions. 

2 Early in the fpring, Scipio attacked, at one and the fame 
time, the harbour called Cothon, and the citadel. Having 
poffcffed himfelf of the wall which lurrounded this port, he 
threw himfelf into the great fquare of the city that was near 
it, from whence was an afeent to the citadel, up three ftreets, 
on each fide of which were houfes, from the tops whereof a 
fiiower of darts were difeharged upon the Romans, who were 
obliged, before they could advance farther, to force the houfc* 
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they came firft to, and poll themfelves in them, in order to 
diflod^e from thence the enemy who fought from the neigh* 
bouring houfes. The pombat which was carried on from the 
tops, and in every part of the houfes, continued fix days, 
during which a dreadful (laughter was made. To clear the 
Aredts, and make way for the troops, the Romans dragged 
alide, with hooks, the bodies of fuch of the inhabitants as 
had Men (lain, or precipitated headlong from the houfes; and 
threw them into pits, the greateft part of them being dill 
alive and panting. In this toil, which laded fix days and as 
many nights, the foldicrs were relieved from time to time, by 
frefli ones, without which they would have been quite fpent. 
Scipio was the only perfon who did not take a wink of deep 
all this time; giving orders in all places, and fcarce allowing 
himfelf leifure to take the lead refr^lhment. 

4 There was dill reafon to believe, that the liege would lad 
much longer, and occafion a great effufion of blood. But on 
the feventh day, there appeared a company of men in a fup- 
pliant podure and habit, who deflred no other conditions, 
but that the Romans would pleafe to fpare the lives of all 
thofe who Ihould be willing to leave the citadel; which requed 
was granted them, only the deferteh were excepted. Accord* 
ingly there came out fifty thoufand men and women, who 
were fent into the fields under a drong guard. The deferters, 
who were about nine hundred, finding they would not be 
allowed quarter, fortified themfelves in the temple of jEfcu- 
lapius, with Afdrubal, his wife, and two children; where, 
though their number was but fmall, they might have held out 
a long time, becaufe the temple dood on a very high hill, 
upon rocks, to which the afeent was by fixty deps. But at 
lad exhaufted by hunger and watchings, opprefled with fear, 
and feeing their definition at hand, they lod all patience; 
when, abandoning the lower part of the temple, they retired 
to the uppermoft liory, and refolvcd not to quit it but with 
their lives. 

In the mean time Afdrubal, being defirous of faving his 
own life, came down privately $o Scipio, carrying an olive 
branch in his hand, and threw himfelf at his feet. Scipio 
(hewed him immediately to the deferters, who, tranfported 
with rage and fury at tne fight, vented millions of impreca- 
tions againft hyn/and let fire to the temple. Whilft it was 
lighting, we are told, that Afdrubal’s wife, drefling herfelf 
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as fplendidly as poflible, and placing herfelf with her two 
children in fight of Scipio, addrefled him with a loud voice: 
44 I call not down*” fays (he, 44 curfes upon thy head, O 
44 Roman; for thou only talced the privilege allowed by the 
44 laws of war: but may the gods^of Carthage, and thou in 
44 concert with them, punifh according to his deferts, the falfe 
44 wretch, who has betrayed his country, his gods, his wife, hia 
44 children!” Then dfre&ing herfelf to Afdrubal, c< Perfidioua 
« wretch,” fays (he, 44 thou bafeft of creatures! this fire will 
44 prefently confume both me and my children; but as to 
« thee, too (hameful general of Carthage, go — adorn the gay 
44 triumph of thy conqueror — fuffer, in the fight of all Rome, 
44 the tortures thou fo juftly deferred!” She had no fooner 
pronounced thefe words, but feizing her children, (he cut 
their throats, threw them into the flames, and afterwards 
ruihed into them herfelf; in which (he was imitated by all 
the deferters. 

b With regard to Scipio, when he faw this famous city, 
which had flouriflied feven hundred years, and might have 
been compared to the greateft empires, on account of the 
extent of its dominions both by fea and land; its mighty 
armies; its fleets, elephants, and riches; and that the Cartha* 
ginians were even fuperior to other nations, by their courage 
&nd greatnefs of foul; as notwithftanding their being deprived 
of arms and (hips, they had fultained, for three* whole years, 
all the hardfliips and calamities of a long fiege; feeing, 1 fay, 
this city entirely ruined, hiftorians relate, that he could not 
refufe his tears to the unhappy fate of Carthage, fie reflected, 
that cities, nations, and empires, are liable to revolutions no 
lefs than particular men; that the like fad fate had befallen 
Troy, anciently fo powerful; and, m later times, the Afly- 
rians, Medes, and Perfians, whofe dominions were once of 
(o great an extent; and, lastly, the Macedonians, whofe em- 
pire had been fo glorious throughout the world. Full of 
thefe mournful ideas, he repeated the following veifes of 
Homer, 
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The day (hall come, that great avenging day, 

W hich 1 roy’s proud glories in the dud {hail lay. 

"When Priam’s pow’rsand Priam’s Iclf fh*ll fall, 

And one prodigious ruin follow all. P#*r, 
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thereby denouncing the future deftiny of Rom?, as he himfelf 
confeffcd to Polybius, who deGred Scipio to explain himfelf 
on that occafion. 

Had the truth enlightened his foul, he would have difco- 
vered what we are taught, in the fcriptures, that c becaufe of 
unrighteous dealings , injuries , and riches got by deceit , a kingdom 
is tranjlated from one people to another . Carthage is deftrojtd, 
became its avarice, perfidioufnefs, and cruelty, have attained 
their utmoft height. The like fate will attend Rome, when 
its luxury, ambition, pride, and unjuft ufurpations, concealed 
beneath a fpacious and delufive (hew of juftice and virtue, (hall 
have compelled the fovereign Lord, the difpofer of empires, 
to give the uuiverfe an important leljbn in its fall. 

d Carthage being taken in this manner, Scipio gave the 
plunder of it { the gold, Giver, ftatues, and other offerings 
which (hould be found, in the temples excepted) to his fol- 
diers for fome days. He afterwards beftowed feveral military 
rewards on them, ap well as on the officers, two of whom 
had particularly diftinguifhed themfelves, viz. Tib. Gracchus* 
and Caius Fannius, who firft fealed the walls. After this, 
adorning a very fmall fhip (an excellent failer) with the 
enemy’s fpoils, he fent it to Rome with the news of the 
victory. 

e At the fame time he ordered the inhabitants of Sicily to 
come and take pofleflion of the piftures and ftatuts which the 
Carthaginians had plundered them of in the former wars. 
When he reftored, to the citizens of Agrigentum, Phalaris’s 
famous bull # , he told them that this bull, which was, at one 
and the fame time, a monument of the cruelty of their ancient 
kings, and of the lenity of their prefent fovereigns, ought to 
make them fenfible, which would be molt advantageous fGr 
them, to live under the yoke of Sicilians, or the government 
of the Romans. 

Having expofed to fale part of the fpoils of Carthage, he 
commanded, on the molt fevere penalties; his family not. to 
take, or even buy any of ’them: fo careful was he to remove 
from himfelf, and all belonging to him, the leaft fufpicion of 
avarice. 


c Ecclef. z. 8. d A. M. 3859. A. Carth. 701. A. Rome* 693. 
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f When the news of the taking of Carthage was brought 
to Rome, the people abandoned themfelves to the mod im- 
moderate tranfports of joy, as if the public tranquillity had 
not been fecured till that inttant. They revolved in their 
minds, all the calamities which the Carthaginians had 
brought upon them, in Sicily, in Spain, and even in Italy, 
for fixteen years together* during which, Hannibal had plun- 
dered four hundred towns, deftroyed three hundred thoufand 
men, and reduced Rome itfelf to the utmoft extremity. A- 
midft the remembrance of thefe pail evils, the people in 
Rome would aik one another, whether it were really true 
that Carthage was in allies. All ranks and degrees of men 
emuloufly ftrove who (hould {hew the greateft gratitude to- 
wards the gods; and the citizens were, for many days, em- 
ployed wholly in folemn facrifices, in public prayers, games, 
and fpeftacles. 

* After thefe religious duties were ended, the fenate fent 
ten commiflioners into Africa, to regulate, in conjunction 
with Scipio, the fate and condition of that country, in times 
to come. Their firft care was* to demoliih whatever was (till 
remaining of Carthage *. Rome f, though miftrefs of almoft 
the whole world, could not believe herfelf fafe as long as 
even the name of Carthage was in being: fo true it is, that 
an inveterate hatred, fomented by long and bloody wars, 
lads even beyond the time when all caufe of fear is removed; 
and docs not ceafe, till the objeCt that occafions it is no more. 
Orders were given, in the name of the Romans, that it ftiould 
never be inhabited again; and dreadful imprecations were 
denounced againft thofe, who, contrary to this prohibition, 
(hould attempt to rebuild any parts of it, efpecially thofe cal- 
led Byrfa and Megara. In the mean time, every one who 
defired it, was admitted to fee Carthage: Scipio being well 
pleafed, to have people view the lad ruins of a city which 
had dared to contend with Rome for empire The com- 

f Appian. p. 83. g Ibid. p. 84. 

* We may guefs at the dimenfionsof this famous uty, by what Florius fays, 
viz. that it was fiventeen days on fire before it could be all confumed. Quanta 
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ipiffioners decreed further, that thofe cities, which, during 
this war, had joined with the enemy, Ihould all be razed* 
and their territories be given to the Roman allies; they par- 
ticularly made a grant to the citizens of Utica, of the whole 
country Lying between Carthage and Hippo. AH the reft 
they made tributary, and reduced it into a Roman province, 
whither a praetor was fent annually. 

b All matters being thus fettled, Scipio returned to Rome, 
where he made his entry in triumph. So magnificent a one 
had never been feen before; the whole exhibiting nothing 
but ftatues, rare invaluable pi&ures, and other curiofities, 
which the Carthaginians had for many years been collefiing 
in other countries; not to mention the money carried into the 
public treafury, that amounted to immenfe fums. 

1 Notwithftanding the great precautions which were taken 
to, hinder Carthage from being ever rebuilt, in lefs than thirty 
years after, and even in Scipio’s life-time, one of the Gracchi, 
to ingratiate himfeif with the people, undertook to found it 
3 -new, and conduced thither a colony confiding of fix thou- 
fand citizens for that purpofe. The fenate, hearing that the 
workmen had been terrified tyy many unlucky omens, at the 
time they were tracing the limits, and laying the foundations 
of the new city, would have fufpended the attempt; but the^ 
tribune, not being over fcrupulous in religious matters, carried 
on the work, notwithftanding all thefe bad prefages, and 
finifhed it in a few days. This was the fir ft Roman colony 
that was ever Tent out of Italy. 

It is probable, that only a kind of huts, were built there, 4 
fince we are told, # that when Mariu9 retired hither, in his, 
flight to Africa, he lived in a mean and poor condition amid* 
the ruins of Carthage, confoling himfeif by the fight of fo 
aftonilhing a fpe&acle; himfeif ferviug, in fomc meafure, as. 
a confolation to that ill-fated city. 

* Appian relates, that Julius Caefar, after the death of 
Pompey, having eroded into Africa, faw, in a dream, an army 
compoied of a prodigious number of foidiers, who, with tears 
in their eyes, called him; and that, (truck with the vifion, he 
writ down, in -his pocket-book, the defign which he formed 
on this occafion, of rebuilding Carthage and Corinth; but 

h Vel. Paterc. 1 . i. c. ia. ; i Appian. p. 85. - Plut. in vit. Gracch. p. 839, 
k Appian. p. 89. . 

* Marius curfurrt in Africam diiexit, inopemque vitam in tugurio ruinanur^ 
Carthagiriicnfium toleravit: cum Marius afpickns Caithaginem, ilia intuers 
Maiium, alter uittri ppffcnt tffc folaUo. V*I. Patcrc. 1 . ii. c. 19. 
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that having been murdered foon after by the corfpirators, 
Auguftus Caefar, his adopted fon, who found thi& memoran- 
dum among his papers, rebuilt Carthage near the fpQt where 
it flood formerly, in order that the imprecations which had 
been vented at the time of its deflru&ion, againft thofe who 
fhould prefume to rebuild it, might not fall upon them. 

1 I know not what foundation Appiau has for this ftory; 
but we read in Strabo, that CaTthage and Corinth were re- 
built at the fame time by Cxfar, to whom he gives the name 
of God, by which title, a little before m , he had plainly in- 
tended Julius Caefar; and Plutarch A , in the life-time of that 
emperor, aferibes exprefsly to him, the eftablifhment of thefe 
two colonies* and obferves, that one remarkable circumftancc 
in thefe two cities is, that as both had been taken and de- 
ftroyed together, they likewife were rebuilt and repeopled at 
the fame time. However this be, Strabo affirms, that, in his 
time, Carthage was as populous as any city in Africa; and 
it rofe to be the capital of Africa, under the fucceedmg 
emperors. It exifted for about feven hundred years after, in 
fplendor, but at laft was fo completely detlroyed by the 
Saracens, in the beginning of the feventh century, that nei- 
ther its name, nor the leaft footfteps of it are known at this 
time, in the country. 

A DIGRESSION ON THE MANNERS AND CHARACTER OF THE 
SECOND SC 1 PIO AFIUCANUS. 

Scipio, the deftroyer of Carthage, was fon to the famous 
Paulus JEmilius, who conquered Perfeus, the lad king of 
Macedon; and confequently grandfon to that Paulus, who 
loll his life in the battle of Cannae. He was adopted by the 
fon of the great Scipio Africanus, and called Scipio ASmilia- 
nus; the names of the two families being fo united, purfuant 
to the law of adoptions. Our * Scipio fupported, with equal 
luftre, the honour and dignity of botii houfes, being pofieffed 
of all the exalted qualities of the fword and gown. The 
whole tenor of his life, fays an hiflorian, whether with regard 
to his a&ions, his thoughts, or his words, was confpicuous 
for its great beauty and regularity. He diftinguifhed himfelf 
particularly, a circumftance feldom found at that time in 


1 4 ppi< n. 1 . xvii. p. 83V m Ibid p 83. n Ibid p 733. 
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perfons of the military profeflion, by his erfquifite tafte for 
polite literature, and all the fciences; as well as by the un- 
common regard he (hewed to learned men. It is untverfally 
known, that he was reported to be the author of Terence’s 
comedies, the molt polite and elegant writings of which the 
Romans could boaft. We are told of Scipio *, that no man 
could blend more happily repofe and adtion, nor employ his 
leifure hours with greater delicacy and tafte: thus was he 
divided between arms and books, between the military labours 
of the camp, and the peaceful employment of the cabinet; in 
which he either exercifed his body in toils of war, or his 
mind in the ftudy of the fciences. By this he (lie wed, that 
nothing does greater honour to a perfon of diftindlion, of 
what quality or profeflion foever he be, than the adorning 
liis foul with knowledge. Cicero, fpeaking of Scipio, fays, f 
that he always had Xenophon’s works in his hands, which 
are fo famous for the folid and excellent inftrudtions they 
contain both in regard to war and policy. 

0 He owed this exquiflte tafte for polite learning and the 
fciences, to the excellent education which Paulus jEmilius 
beftowed on his children. He had put them under the ableft 
mafters in every art; and did not fpare any coft on that oc- 
cafion, though his circumftances were very narrow: P. iEmi- 
lius himfelf was prefent at all their leflons, as often as the 
affairs of government would permit; becoming, by this means, 
their chief preceptor. 

p The ftridt union between Polybiiis and Scipio finiflied 
the exalted qualities, which, by the fuperiority of his genius 
and difpofition, and the excellency of his education, were 
already the fubjeft of admiration. Polybius, with a great 
number of Achaians, whofe fidelity the Romans fufpefted 
during the war with Perfeus, was detained in Rome, where 
his merit foon attracted the eyes, and made his converfation 
the defire of all perfons of the higheft quality in that city. 
Scipio, when fcarce eighteen, devoted himfelf entirely to 
Polybius; and confidered as the greatelt felicity of his life, 
the opportunity he had of being inftrudled by fo great a 

0 Plut. in vit. -ffimil. Paul. j> Excerpt, e Polyb. p. 147— 163. 

• Neque cn|m quifquam hoc Scipione eleyantius inter vaila negotiorum otio 
difpunxit: femperque aut belli aut pads ferviit ariibm, fern per inter arma ac 
fludia verfatus, aitti corpus pcriculis, aut animum difciplinisexercuit. Vel. Pa- 
terc. c, 1 3. 

f Africans Temper Socraticum Xenophontem in maribus habebat. Tufc. 
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matter, whofe fociety he preferred to all the vain and idle 
amufements which are generally fo eagerly purfued by young 
perfons. 

Polybius's firft care was, to infpire Scipio with an averfion 
for thofe equally dangerous and ignominious pleafures, to 
which the Roman youth, were fo ftrongly addifted; the 
greateft part of them being, already depraved and corrupted, 
by the luxury and Jicentioufnefs which riches and new con- 
quetts had introduced in Rome. Scipio, during the fifll five 
years that he continued in fo excellent a fchool, made the 
greateft improvement in it; and, defpifing the levity and 
wantonnefs, k as well as the pernicious examples of perfons of 
the fame age with himfelf, he was looked upon, even at that 
time, as a fliining model of diferetion and wifdom. 

From hence, the tranfition was eafy and natural, to gene- 
fofity, to a noble difregard of riches, and to a laudable ufe of 
them; all virtues fo requifite in perfons of iiluftrious birth, and 
which Scipio carried to the mod exalted pitch, as appears 
from fome inltances of this kind related by Polybius, and 
highly worthy *our admiration. 

-/Emilia *, wife of the firft Scipio Afrieanus, and mother of 
him who had adopted the Scipio mentioned hereby Polybius, 
had bequeathed, at her death, a great elhite to the latter. 
This lady, befides the diamonds and jewels which are worn 
by women of her high rank, pofleffed a great number of gold 
and filver veffels ' ufed in facrifices, together with feveral 
fplendid equipages, and a conftderable number of flaves of 
both fexes; the whole fuited to the auguft houfe into which 
ftie had married. At her death, Scipio made oveT all thofe 
rich poffeffions to Papiria, his mother, who having been 
divorced a confiderable time before by Paulus -ZEmilius, and 
not being in circumftances to fupport the dignity of her birth, 
lived in great obfeurity and never appeared in the affemblies 
or public ceremonies. But when (he again frequented them 
with a magnificent train, this noble generofity of Scipio did 
him great honour, efpecially in the minds of the ladies, who 
expatiated on it in all their converfations, and in a city, whofe 
inhabitants, fays Polybius, were not eafily prevailed upon to 
part with their money. 

Scipio was no kfs admired on another occafion. He was 
bound, by a condition in the will, to pay, at three different 
times, to the two daughters of Scipio, his grandfather by 


She was fitter of Paulus ./Emilius, father of the fee on d Scipio Afxicanusu 
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adoption, half their portions, which amounted to fifty thou- 
fand French crowns *. The time for the payment of the firft 
fum being expired, Scipio, put the whole money into the 
hands of a banker. Tiberius Gracchus,' and Scipio Nafica, 
who had married the two filters, imagining that Scipio had 
made a miltake, went to him, and obferved, that thfc laws 
allowed him three years to pay the fum in, and at three 
different times. Young Scipio anfwered & that he knew very 
well what the laws directed on this occafion; that they might 
indeed be executed in their greateft rigour with ftrangers, 
but that friends and relations ought to treat one another with 
a more generous fimplicity; and therefore defirecj them to 
receive the whole fum. They were (truck with fuch admi- 
ration at the generofity of their kinfman, that in their return 
home, they reproached f thcmfelves for their narrow way of 
thinking, at a time when they made the greateft figure, and 
had the higheft regard paid to them, of any family in Rome. 
This generous action, fays Polybius, was the more admired, 
becaufe no perfon in Rome, fo far from confenting to pay 
fifty thoufand crowns before they were due, would pay even 
a thoufand before the time for payment was elapfed. 

It was from the fame noble fpirit, that two years after, 
Paulus -/Emilius, his father, being dead, he made over to his 
brother Fabius, who was not fo wealthy as himfelf, the part 
of their father’s eftate which was his (Scipio’s) due (amount- 
ing to above threescore thoufand crowns % y in order that 
there might not be fo great a defparity between his fortune 
and that of his brother. 

This Fabius being defirous to exhibit a (how of gladiators 
after his father’s deceafe, in honour of his memory, as was 
the cuftom in that age, and not being able to defray the ex- 
pences on this occafion, which amounted to a very heavy 
fum, Scipio made him a prefent of fifteen thoufand ||, crowns, 
in order to defray at leaft half the charges of it. 

The fplendid prefents which Scipio had made his mother 
Papiria, reverted to him, by law, as well as equity, after her 
demife; and his fillers, according to the cuftom of thofc 
times, had not the leaft claim to them. Neverthelefs, Scipio 
thought it would have been diflionourable in him, had he 
taken them back again. He therefore made over to his fitters, 
whatever he had prefented to their mother, which amounted 
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to a very confiderable fum; and by this frefti proof of his 
glorious difregard of wealth, and the tender friendfliip he had 
for his family, acquired the applaufe of the whole city. 

Thefe different benefaftions, which amounted all together 
to a prodigious fum, feem to have received a brighter luftrs 
from the age in which he bellowed them, he being ftill very 
young; and yet more from the circumftances of the time 
when they were prefen ted, as well as the kind and obliging 
carriage he afiumed on thofe occafions. 

The incidents 1 have here given, are fo repugnant to the 
maxims of this age, that there might be reafon to fear the 
reader would confider them merely as the rhetoricarfiourifhes 
of an hiftotian, who was prejudiced in favour of his hero; if 
it was not well known, *that the predominant chara£leriftie 
of Polybius, by whom they are related, is a fincere love for 
truth, and an utter averfion to adulation of every kind, lit 
the very paffage whence this relation is extrafled, he thought 
it would be neceffary for him to be a little guarded, where he 
expatiates on the virtuous actions and rare qualities of Seipio; 
and he obferves, that as his writings were to be perufed by 
the Romans, who were perfectly well acquainted with alt 
the particulars of this great man's life, he would certainly be 
animadverted upon by them, (liould he venture to advance 
any falfehood; an affront, to which it is not probable that ail 
author, who is ever fo little tender of his reputation, would 
expofe himfelf, efpecially if no advantage was to aciue to 
him from it. 

We have already obferved, that Seipio had never given into 
the faihionable debaucheries and exceffes to which the young 
people at Rome fo wantonly abandoned themfelves. l>ut he 
was fufficiently compenfated for this felf- denial of all ddlruc- 
tive pleafures, by the vigorous health he enjoyed all the reft 
of his life, which enabled him to tafte pleafures of a much 
purer and more exalted kind, and to perform the great actions 
that rdk&ed fo much glory upon him. 

Hunting, which was his darling exercife, contributed alfo 
very much to invigorate his conftitution, and enable him alfo 
to endure the hardeft toils. Macedonia, whither he followed 
his father, gave him an opportunity of indulging to the ut- 
molt of his defire, his pafiion in this refpe£t; for the chafe, 
which was the ufual diverfion of the Macedonian monarchs, 
having been laid afide for fome years on account of the wars, 
Seipio found there an incredible quantity of game ot every 
Hind. Paulus ^Emilius, ftudious of procuring his fon virtue 
Yqi,. I. Ee 
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ous pleafures of every kind, in order to divert his mind from 
thofc which reafon prohibits, gave him full liberty to indulge 
himfelf in his favourite fport, during all the time that the 
Roman forces continued in that country, after the victory be 
had gained over Perfeus. The illuftrious youth employed 
his leifure hours in an exercife, which fuited fo well his age 
and inclination; and was as fuccefsful in this innocent war 
againft the beads in Macedonia, as his father had been in 
that which he had carried on againft the inhabitants of the 
country. 

It was at Scipio’s return from Macedon, that he met with 
Polybius in Rome; and contracted the drift friendfhip with 
him, which was afterwards fo beneficial to our young Roman, 
and did him almod as much honour in after-ages, as all his 
conqueds. We find, by hidory, that Polybius lived with 
^he two brothers. One day, when himfelf and Scipio were 
alone, the latter vented himfelf freely to him, pid complained, 
but in the mildeit and mod gentle terms, that he, in their 
converfations at table, always direfted himfelf to his brother 
Fabius, and never to him. «« I am fenfible,” fays he, 4< that 
« c this indifference arifes from your fuppofing, with all ou? 
u citizens, that I am a heedlefs young man, and wholly averfe 
« c to the tade wliich now prevails in Rome, becaufe 1 do not 
“ plead ajt the bar, nor dudy the graces of elocution. But 
€< how fhould I do this? I am told perpetually, that the Ro- 
u mans expfift a general, and not an orator from the houfe of 
" the Scipios. I will confefs to you, pardon the fincerity with 
« which I reveal my thoughts, that your coldnefs and indif- 
“ ference grieve me exceedingly.” Polybius, furprifed at 
thefe unexpefted words, made Scipio the kindeft anfwer; and 
aflured the illudrious youth, that though he always direfted 
himfelf to his brother, yet this was not out of difrefpeft to 
him, but only becaufe Fabius was the elded; not to mention, 
continued.Polybius, that, knowing you poflefied but one foul, 
I conceived that I addreffed both, when I fpoke to either of 
you. He then aflured Scipio, that he was entirely at his 
command: that with regard to the fciences, for which he dis- 
covered the happied genius, he would have opportunities 
fufficient to improve himfelf in them* from the great number 
of learned Grecians who reforted daily to Rome; but that* 
as to the art of war, which was properly his profeflion and 
his favourite dudy, he, Polybius, might be of fome little fer- 
vice to him. He had no fooner fpoke thefe words, but Sci- 
pio, grafting his hand in a kind of rapture: « Oh! when*”' 
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fays he, « lhall I fee the happy day, when, difengaged from 
u all other avocations, and living with me, you will be fo 
« c much my friend, as to improve my underftanding, and re- 
11 gulate my affe&ions? It is then I lhall think myfelf worthy 

of my llluftrious ancellors ” From that time Polybius, 
overjoyed to fee fo young a man breathe fuch noble fenti- 
ments, devoted himfeif particularly to our Scipio, who for 
ever after paid him as much reverence as if he had been his 
father. 

However, Scipio did not only efteem Polybius as an excel- 
lent hiftorian* but valued him much more, and reaped much 
greater advantages from him, -by his being fo able a warrior, 
and fo profound a politician. Accordingly he confulted him 
on every occafion, and always took his advice, even when he 
was at the head of his army; concerting in private with Po- 
lybius, all the operations of the campaign, all the movements 
of the forces, all enterprifes againft the enemy, and the feveral 
meafures proper for rendering them fuccefsful. 

q In a word, it was the common report, that our illuflrious 
Roman did not perform any great or good a£l ion* but when 
he was advifed to it by Polybius; nor ever commit an error, 
except when he afted without confulting him. 

I flatter myfelf that the reader will excufe this long digref- 
fion, which may be thought foreign to my fubjeft, as I am 
not writing the Roman hiftory. However, it appeared to 
me fo well adapted to the general defign I propofe to myfelf, 
in this work, viz, the cultivating and improving the minds of 
youth, that I could not forbear introducing it here, though I 
was fenfible this is not directly its proper place. And in- 
deed, thefe examples {hew, how important it is, that young 
people (hould receive a liberal and virtupus education; and 
the great benefit they reap, by frequenting and correfponding 
early with perfons of merit; for thefe were the foundations 
whereon were built the fame and glory which have rendered 
Scipio immortal. But above all, how noble a model for our 
age, in which the mod inconfiderable and even trifling con- 
cerns often create feuds and animofities between brothers and 
fillers, and difturb the peace of families, is the generous dif- 
mterellednefs of Scipio, who, whenever he had an opportu-* 
nity of ferving his relations, took a delight in beftowing the 
largeft fums upon them! This excellent paflage of Polybius 
had efcaped me, by its not being inferted in the folio edition 


<^Paufan. in Arcad. 1 viii. p 505, 
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of liis works. It belongs indeed naturally to the book, where, 
treating of the tafte with regard to folid glory, I mentioned 
the contempt in which the ancients held riches, and the 
excellent ufe they made of them. I therefore thought myfelf 
indifpenfably obliged to reftore, on this occafion, to young 
ftudents, what I afterwards could not but blame myfelf for 
omitting. 

THE HISTORY OF THE FAMILY AND POSTERITY OF MAS1NISSA. 

I promised, after finifliing what related to the republic of 
Carthage, to return to the family and pofterity of Mafinifilu 
This piece of hiftory forms a confiderable part of that of Afri- 
ca, and therefore is not quite foreign to my fubjedti 

r From Mafinifla’s having declared for the Romans in the 
time of the firft Scipio, he had always adhered to that honour- 
able alliance, with an almoft unparalleled zeal and fidelity. 
Finding his end approaching, he wrote to the proconful of 
Africa, under wfiofe ftandards the younger Scipio then fought, 
to defife that Roman might be fent to him; adding, that he 
lliould die with fatisfa&ion, if he could but expire in }ns- 
arms, after haying made him executor to his will. But be- 
lieving that he fliould be dead, before it could be poflible for 
him to receive this confolation, he fent for his wife and chil- 
dren, and fppke to them as follows: u I know no other nation 
“ but the Romans, and, among this nation, no other family 
u but that of the Scipios. I now, in my expiring moments, 
« empower Scipio -dimilianus to difpofe, in an abiblutc man- 
u ner, of all my pofleflions, and to divide my kingdom 
is among my children. 1 require, that whatever Scipio may 

decree, fhall be executed as pundtiially as if I mylelf had 
“ appointed it by my will.” After faying thefe words, lie 
breathed his laft, being upwards of ninety years of age. 

* This prince, during his youth, had met with ftrangc 
reveries of fortune, having been difpoflefled of his kingdom, 
obliged to fly from province to province, and a thoufand times 
in danger of his life. Being fupported, fays the historian, 
by the divine protection, he was afterwards favoured, till hi &■ 
death, with a perpetual feries of profperity, unruffled by any 
finifter accident: for he not only recovered his own kingdom,, 
but added todt that of Syphax his enemy; and extending his 


r A. M. 3857. A. Rome, 6ci. App. p, 65. Val. Max. 1 . v. c. 2. 
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kingdom from Mauritania as far as Cyrcne, he became the 
moft powerful prince of all Africa. He was blefled, till he 
left the world, with the greateft health and vigour, which 
doubtlefs was owing to his extreme temperance, and the toils 
he perpetually fuftained. Though ninety years of age, he 
performed all the exercifes ufcd by * young men, and always 
rode without a faddle, and Polybius obferves, a circumftance 
preferved by c Plutarch, that the day after a great vidtory over 
the Carthaginians, Mafinifla was feen, fitting at the door of 
his’tent, eating a peace of brown bread. 

u He left fifty-four foils, of whom three only were legiti- 
mate, viz . Micipfa, Guluffh, and Maflanabal. Scipio divided 
the kingdom between thefe three, and gave confiderable pof- 
feffions to the reft: but the two laft dying loon after, Micipfa, 
became foie poflefibr of thefe extenfive dominions. He had 
two fons, Adherbal, and Hiemplal, whom he educated in 
his palace with Jugurtha liis nephew, Maftanabal’s fon, of 
whom he took as much care as he did of his own children f. 
This laft-mentioned prince poflefled fevcral eminent qualities, 
which gained him univerfal efteem. Jugurtha, who was finely 
fhaped, and very handfome, of the moft delicate wit, and the 
molt folid judgment, did not devote himfelf, as young men 
commonlv do, to a life of luxury and pleafure. He ufcd to 
exereife himfelf with perfons of His age, in running, riding, 
throwing the javelin-, and though he furpaffed all his com- 
panions, there was not one ot them but loved him. 
chafe was his only delight, but it was that of lions and other 
favage bealls. To finifh his character, he excelled in' all 
things, and fpoke very little of himfelf: plurimum facere > et 
minimum ipfe de fe loqui. 

So confpicuous an aflemblage of fine talent9 and perfec- 
tions, began to excite the jealoufy of Micipfa. He faw himfelf 
in the decline of life, and his children very young. % He 
knew the prodigious lengths which ambition is capable of 


t An feni gerenda fit Refp. p. 791. u Applan. Val. Max. 1 . v. c. 2. 

* Cicero introduces Cato, fpeaking as follows, of MafimlTa’s vigorous confu- 
tation. Arbitror te audire, Scipio, hofpes tous MalimiTti qua: faaat hodic 
nonaginta annos natus; cum ingrcJTu* iter pedibus fit, m cquum omnino non 
afeendere; cum equo, ex equo non defeendere; nullo irnbre, nullo frigore 
adduci, ut capite operto fit; iummam rfk* in eo corporis iiccitatem. ltaque 
exequi omnia regis oflicia ct munera. l)c ScncAute. 
f All this hiftory of Jugurtha is cxtradL'd Irom Salluft’. 

{ Tcrrebat eum natura niortalium avula imperii, et praeccps ad explendam 
•aninii cupidinrm: pneterea opportumtas. i'ux nin-rorurrqucasiatis, qu?c jgtiani 
tiiediocrcs viros fpe prxdje trauiVerfos agit. Salluft. 
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going, when a crown is in view; and that a man, with talents 
much inferior to thofe of Jugurtha, might be dazzled by fo 
refplendent a temptation, efpecially when united with fuch 
favourable circumftances. In order therefore to remove a 
competitor, fo dangerous with regard to his children, he gave 
Jugurtha the command of the forces which he fent to the 
afliftance of the Romans, who, at that time, were befieging 
Numantia, under the condutt of Scipio. Knowing Jugurtha 
was a&uated by die moft heroic bravery, he flattered himfelf, 
that he probably would rufli upon danger, and lofe his life. 
However, he was miftaken. This young prince joined to 
an undaunted courage, the utmoft calmnefs of mind; and, a 
circumftance very rarely found in perfons of his age, he pre- 
ferved a juft medium between a timerous forefight and an 
impetuous raihnefs *. In this campaign, he won the efteem 
and friendfhip of the whole army. Scipio fent him back to 
his uncle with letters of recommendation, and the mod advan- 
tageous teftimonials of his conduft, after having given him 
very prudent advice with regard to it: for, knowing mankind 
fo well, he, in all probability, had difeovered certain fparks of 
ambition in that prince, which lie feared would one day br^ak 
out into a flame. 

Micipfa, pleafed with the great chara&er that was fent him 
of his nephew, changed his behaviour towards him, and re- 
lolved, if poifible, to win his affection by kindnefs. Accord- 
ingly*he adopted him; and by his will, made him joint-heir 
with his two fons. Finding afterwards his end approaching, he 
fent' for all the three, and bid them draw near his bed, where, 
in prefence of his whole court, he put Jugurtha in mind 
how good he had been to him; conjuring him, in the name 
of the gods, to defend and prote£t on all occafions his chil- 
dren; who, being before related to him by the ties of blood* 
were now become his brethren, by his (Micipfa’s) bounty^ 
He told him, f that neither arms nor treafure conftitute the 
ftrength of a kingdom, but friends, who are not w*on by arms 
nor gold, but by real fervices and inviolable fidelity. Now, 
where, fays he, can we find better friends than our brothers? 


* Ac fane, quod difFicillimum imprimis eft, ct prxlio ftrenuus erat, et bonus 
confilio: quorum aiterum cx providentia timorem, altcrum ex audacia temcn- 
tatem adferre pler$ mque folet. 

f Non exercitus, ncque thefauri, praefidia regni funt, verum amici: quos- 
neque armis cogerc, neque auro parare queas; officio et fide pariunfur. Qnig 
autem amicior quam fra ter fratrij* aut s quem alienum fidem invenis, fi Uu* 
koftii fueris? 
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And how can that man, who becomes an enemy to his relations, 
repofe any confidence in, or depend on ftrangers? He exhort- 
ed his fons to pay the higheft reverence to Jugurtha; and to 
difpute no otherwife with him, than by their eudeavour to 
equal, and, if pofiible, furpafs his exalted merit. He con- 
cluded with entreating them to obferve for ever an inviolable 
attachment with regard to the Romans; and to confider them 
as their benefactor, their patron, and mafter. x A few days 
after this Micipfa expired. 

. But Jugurtha foon threw off the mnfk, and began by rid- 
ding himfelf of Hiempfal, who had expreifed himfelf to him 
with great freedom, and therefore he got him murdered. 
y This bloody aftion proved but too evidently to Adherbal 
what he himfelf might naturally fear. Numidia is now di- 
vided, and Tides feverally with the two brothers. Mighty 
armies are raifed by each party. Adherbal, after lofing the 
greated part of his fortrefies, is vanquiihed in battle, and 
forced to make Rome his afylum. However, this gave Ju- 
gurtha no very great uneafinefs, as he knew that money was 
all powerful in that city. He therefore fent deputies thither, 
with orders for them 10 bribe the chief fenators. In the firll 
audience to which they were introduced, Adherbal reprefents 
the unhappy condition to which he was reduced, the i'njufticc 
and barbarity of Jugurtha, the murder of his brother, the lofs 
of almofi: all his fortrefies; but the circuni (lance on which he 
laid the greateft ftrefs, was, the commands of l/.s dying father, 
viz. to put his whole confidence in the Romans; declaring, 
that the friendfhip of this people would be a ltronger iupport 
both to himfelf and his kingdom, than all the troops and 
treafures in the univerfe. His fpcech was of great length, and 
extremely pathetic. Jugurtha’s deputies made only the fol- 
lowing anfwer: that Hiempfal had* been killed by the Nunri- 
dians, becaufe of his great cruelty; that Adherbal was the 
aggrefibr, and yet, after having been vauquifhed, was come 
to make complaints, becaufe he had not committed all the 
excefles he defired to a£t; that their lbvereign entreated the 
fenate to form a judgment of his behaviour and condu£l in 
Africa, from what he had (hewn at Numantia; and to lay a 
greater ftrefs on his actions, than 011 the acculations of his 
enemies. But thele ambafihclors had lecretly employed an 
eloquence,^ touch more prevalent than that of words, which 
had not proved inei)’e£lual. The whole aflembly was for 

x A. M. 3887. A. Rome, 63 1. y A. M. 3888. A. Rome, 63*. 
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J ugurtha, a few fena tors excepted, who were not fo void of 
onour as to be corrupted by money. The fenate came to 
this refolution, that commiflioners fhould be fent from Rome, 
to divide the provinces equally upon the fpot between the two 
brothers. The reader will naturally fuppofe, that Jugurtha 
was not fparing of his treafure on this occaGon: the diviGon 
was made to his advantage; and yet- a fpecious appearance of 
equity was preferved. 

This Grft fuccefs of Jugurtha augmented his courage and 
boldnefs. Accordingly, he attacked his brother by open force; 
and whilft the latter loflcs his time in fending deputations to 
die Romans, he {forms feveral fortrefles, carries on his con- 
quefts, and, after defeating Adherbal, beGegcs him in Cirtha, 
the capital of his kingdom. During this interval, ambafla- 
dors arrived from Rome with orders, in the name of the 
fenate and-people, to the two kings, to lay down their arms, 
and ceafc all hoftilities. Jugurtha, after protelling that he 
\v;ould obey, with the moll profound reverence and fubmiflion, 
the commands of the Roman people, added, that he did not 
believe it was their intention, to hinder him from defending 
his own life, againft the treacherous fnarcs which his brother 
had laid for it. He concluded with laying, that he would 
fend ambafladors' forthwith to Rome, to inform the fenate 
of his conduft. By this random anfwer he eluded their 
Orders, and would not even permit the deputies to wait on 
Adherbal. 

Though the latter was fo clofely blocked up in his capital*, 
he yet found , means to fend to Rome, to implore the alfif- 
tance of the Romans againft his brother, who had beGcged 
him five months, and intended to take away his life. Some 
fenators were of opinion, that war ought to be proclaimed 
immediately againlt Jugurtha; but ftill lhs credit prevailed, 
and the Romans only ordered an erabaffy to be fent, compofed 
of fenators of the higheft diftinclion, among whom was iEmi- 
lius Scaurus, a factious man, who had a great afeendant over 
the nobility, and concealed the blackeft vices, under the fpeci- 
ous appearance of virtue. • Jugurtha was terrified at firft; but 


*■ He efrofe two of the nimhleft of thofe who had followed him into Cirtha; 
and thefe, 'induced by the great rewards he promifed them, and pitying hia 
unhappy circumftances, undeitook to pafs through the enemy’s camp, in the 
night, to the neighbouring fhore, and from thence to Rome. Ex lis qui una 
C'irtham profugerant, duos> maxime impigros delegit; eos multa pollicendo, .ic 
miferando cafum fuunt confiinut uti per hnftium mumiiones ooClu ad 
mummare, dcin Roman peigcrcnt. bailuit. 
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he again found an opportunity to elude their demands, and 
accordingly fent them back without coming to any conclu^ 
Con. Upon this, Adherbal, who had loft all hopes, fur ren- 
dered, upon condition of having his life fpared; neverthelefs 
he was immediately murdered, with a great number of Nu- 
midians. 

But though the greateft part of tfve people at Rome, were 
ft ruck with horror at this news, Jugurtha’s money again 
obtained him defenders in the fenate. However, C. Memmius, 
the tribune of the people, an aftive man, and who hated the 
nobility, prevailed with the former, not to fuffer fo horrid a 
crime to go unpunifhed; and accordingly war being proclaim- 
ed againit Jugurtha, Calpurnius Beltia the conful was ap- 
pointed to carry it on. ^ # He was endued with excellent 
qualities, but they were all depraved and rendered ufelefs by 
his avarice. Scaurus fet out with him. They at firlt took 
feveral towns; but Jugurtha* s bribes checked the progrefs of 
thefc conquefts; and Scaurus f himfelf, who, till now, had 
exprefled the ftrongeft ammofity againft this prince, could not 
refill fo powerful an attack. A treaty was therefore conclud- 
ed; Jugurtha feigned to fubmit to the Romans, and thirty 
elephants, fome horfes, with a very inconfiderable fum of 
money, were delivered to the quxlior. 

But now the indignation of the people, in general at Rome, 
difplayed itfelf in the Itrongeit manner. Memmius the tribune, 
fired them by his fpcechcs. He caufed Callius, who was 
prxtor, to be appointed to attend Jugurtha; and to engage 
him to come to Rome, under the guarantee of the Romans, 
in order that an inquiry might be made in his prefence, who 
thofe perfons were that had taken bribes. Accordingly, Ju- 
gurtha was forced to come to Rome. The light of him raifed 
the anger of the people (till higher; but a tribune having been 
bribed, he prolonged the feflion, and at Lit diflblvcd it. A 
Numidian prince, graiulfon of Mafinifla, called Malfiva, being 
at that time in the city, was advifed to foiivit for Jugurtha’ $ 
kingdom; which coming to the ears of the latter, he got him 
aflallinated in the mid It of Rome. However, the murderer 
was feized, and delivered up to the civil magiftrate, and 
Jugurtha was commanded to depart Italy. Upon leaving the 
city, he call back his eyes feveral times towards it, and faid, 

z A. M. 3894. A. Rome, 683. Ant. J. C.ito. 

* Mult* bon*que urtes am mi et corpoiis erant, quas omnes avaritia pra*pc- 
diebat. 

t Magnitudine pecuniae a bo no bon<;ftoque in pravum abftrudlus* ell. 
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€€ Rome wants only a purchafer; and, were one to be found, 
u it were inevitably ruined 

And now the war broke out anew. At firft the indolence, 
or perhaps connivance, of Albinii 9 the confal, inade it go on 
very flowly; but afterwards, when he returned to Rome to 
hold the public aflemblies f, the Roman army, by the unlkil- 
fulnefs of his brother Aulus, having marched into a defile 
from whence there was no getting out, it furrendered igno- 
minioufly to the enemy, who forced the Romans to fubmit 
to the ceremony of palling under the yoke, and made them 
engage to leave Numidia in ten days. 

The reader will naturally fuppofe, that fo fliameful a peace, 
concluded without the authority of the people, was confidered 
in a molt odious light at Rome. They could not flatter 
themfelves with the hopes of being fuccefsful in this war, till 
the conduct of it was given to L. Mctellus the conful. ' J To 
all the reft of the virtues which conflitute the great captain, he 
added a perfect difregard of wealth* a quality moll efletuially 
requifite againft fucli an enemy as Jugurtha, who hitherto 
had always been victorious, rather by money than his fword. 
But the' African monarch found Metellus as inaccellible hi 
this, as in all other refpefts. He therefore was forced to 
venture his life, and exert his utmoll bravery, through the 
defect of an expedient which now began to fail him. Accord- 
ingly, he fignalized himfelf in a furprifing manner; and Ihewed 
in this campaign, -all that could be expected from the courage, 
abilities, and attention of an illuftrious general, to whom 
defpair adds new vigour, and iuggefts new lights: lie was, 
however, un fuccefsful, becaufe oppofed by a conlul, who did 
not fufFer the molt inconfulerable error to efcape him, nor 
ever let flip an opportunity of taking advantage of the enemy. 

Jugurtha’s greateft concern was, how to fecure himfelf 
from traitors. From the time he had been told, that Bomil- 
car, in whom he repofed the utmoft confidence, had a defiga 
upon his life, he enjoyed no peace. He did not believe him- 
felf fafe any where; but all things, by day as well as night, 
the citizen as well as foreigner, were fufpefted by him; and 
the blackcft terrors fat for ever brooding over his mind. He 
never got a wink of fleep, except by ftealth; and often changed 

* Poftfjuam Rrfim ejrrefTit% eft, fertur fape rncitus co rcfpiciens, poftremo 
dixiffe. Urban vtua'im tt mature peutuiain, fi emptoreni invencrit. 

f For clrtfmjr sites, bal. 

J In Nrn'.idiupi pioficilckur, magna fpe civiuni, cum propter artes bonas, 
ium inaximcx^uOu advcrluin uivitus inYi&um ail-mum gerebat. 
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his bed, in a manner unbecoming his rank. Starting fome- 
times from his (lumbers, he would fnatch his fword, and break 
into loud cries-, fo ftrongly was he haunted by fear, and fo 
ftrangeiy did he a& the madman. 

Marius was Metellus’s lieutenant. His boundlefs ambition 
induced him to endeavour to leffen his general's chara&er 
fiecretly in the minds of his foldiers; atid becoming foon his 
profeffed enemy and flanderer, he at laft, by the mod grovel- 
ing and perfidious arts, prevailed fo far, as to flip plant Metel- 
lus, and get himfelf nominated in his room, to carry on* the 
war againft Jugurtha. * With what (trength of mind foever 
Metellus might be endued on other occa lions, he was totally 
dejefted by this unforefeen blow, which even forced tears 
from his eyes, and fuch expre ffions, as were altogether un- 
worthy fo great a man. There was fomething very dark and vile 
In Marius's procedure-, a circumftancc that dilplays ambition 
in its native and genuine colours,and (hews that it extinguillies, 
in thofe who abandon themfelvrs to it, all fenfe or honour 
and integrity. Metellus avoided a man whofe light he could 
not bear, arrived in Rome, and was received there with uni- 
verfai acclamations. a A triumph was decreed him, and the 
furname of Numidicus conferred upon him. 

I thought it would be proper to lufpcml, till I came to the 
Roman hiftory, an account of the events that happened in 
Africa, under Metellus and Marius, all which arc very 
circuit) ftantially deferibed by Salluil, in his admirable hif- 
tory of Jugurtha. I therefore haften to the conclulion of tills 
war. 

Jugurtha being greatly diflrcfled in his affairs, had recourfe 
to Bocchus king of Mauritania, whofe daughter he had mar- 
ried. This country extends from Numidia, as far as beyond the 
(bores of the Mediterranean, oppolite to Spain f. The Roman 
name was fcarce known in it, and the people as little known 
to the Romans. Jugurtha infatuated to his father-in-law, 
that fhould he fuffer Numidia to be conquered, his kingdom 
would doubtlefs be involved in its ruin: cfpeciallv as the Ro- 
mans, who were fworn enemies to monarchy, feemed to have 
vowed the deftruftion of ail the thrones in the univerfe. He 
therefore prevailed with Bocchus to enter into a league wjth 

a A. M. 3898. A. Rome, 641. 

* Quibus rebus fupra honum atquc honelhiui perculfus, neque lacrymi? 
trnere, neque modcrari linguam: vir rgregiu^ in alii* ambus, mmis 
•e^ritiulincm pati. 

f Now comprehending Fez, Morocco, 
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him; and accordingly received, on different occafions, very 
confiderable,fuccours from that king. 

This confederacy, which was cemented on either fide by 
no other tie but that of intereft, had never been ftrong, and 
a laft defeat which Jugurtha met with, broke at once all the 
bands of it. Bocchus now meditated the dark defign of 
delivering up his fon- in-law to the Romans. For this purpofe 
he had defired Marius to fend him a trufty perfon. Sylla, 
who was an officer of uncommon merit, and ferved under 
him- as quaeftor, was thought every way qualified for this 
negotiation. He was not afraid to put himfelf into the hands 
of the Barbarian king; and accordingly fet out for his court.' 
Being arrived, Bocchus, who, like the reft of his countrymen, 
did not pride himfelf in fincerity, and was for ever projecting 
newdefigns, debated within himfelf, whether it would not be 
his intereft to deliver up Sylla to Jugurtha. He was a long' 
time flu£tuatiiig with uncertainty, and between a contrariety 
of fentiments: and the fudden changes which difplayed them- 
felves in his countenance, in his air, and his whole perfon, 
ftiewed evidently how ftrongly his mind was affected. At 
length, returning to his firft defign, he made his terms with 
Sylla, and delivered up Jugurtha into his hands, who was fent 
immediately to Marius. 

b Sylh, fays Plutarch *, acted on this occafion, like a 
young man, fired with a ftrong thirft of glory, the fweets of 
which he has juft begun to tafte. Inftead of aferibing to the 
general under whom he fought, all the honour of this event, as 
his duty required, and which ought to be an inviolable maxim, 
he refarved the greateft part of it to himfelf, and had a ring 
made, which he always wore, wherein he was represented 
receiving Jugurtha from the hands of Bocchus; and this ring 
he ufed ever after as his fignet. But Marius was fo highly 
exafperated at this kind of infult, that he could never forgive 
him; a circumftance that gave rife to the implacable hatred 
between thefe two Romans, which afterwards broke out with 
fo much fury, and colt the republic fo much blood. 

c Marius entered Rome in triumph, exhibiting fuch a 
fpe&acle to the Romans, as they could fcarce believe they 
faw, when it palled before their eyes; I mean Jugurtha in 
chains; that fo formidable an enemy, during whofe life they 

b Pint, in vit. Marii. c A. M. 3901. A. Rome, 645. Ant. J. C. 103. 
Blur. Ibid. 

* O tot, no; Qil.oTifit.oi Kf>rt yiyivftboSj oIk r^iyxi fttrpvi to ivrv%yifia. Plut. 

Prat^cp rtip. gerthd. p. 8c6. * 
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could not flatter themfelves with the hopes of being able to 
put an end to this war*, fo well was his courage fuftained by 
ftratagem and artifice, and his genius fo fruitful in finding 
new expedients, even when his a flairs were moil defperate. 
We are told, that Jugurtha run detracted, as he was walking 
in the triumph; that after the ceremony was ended, he was 
thrown into prifon; and that the liftofs were fo eager to 
feize his robe, that they rent it in leveral pieces, and tore 
away the tips of his ears, to get the rich jewels with which 
they were adorned. In this condition, he was call quite 
naked, and in the utmoft terrors, into a deep dungeon, 
where he fpent fix days in ftruggling with hunger and the 
fear of death, retaining a ftrong defire of life to his lalt gafp; 
an end, continues Plutarch, worthy of his wicked deeds; 
Jugurtha having been always of opinion, that the greatell 
crimes might be committed to fatiate his ambition, ingratitude* 
perfidy, black treachery, and inhuman barbarity. 

Juba, king of Mauritania, reflected fo much honour on 
polite literature and the fciences, that I could not without 
impropriety, omit him in the hiltoty of the family of Mafi- 
nifla, to whom his father, who al fo was named Juba, was 
great grandfon, and grandfon of Gulufla. The elder Juba 
fignalized himfelf in the war between Csefar and Pompey, 
by his inviolable attachment to the party of the latter hero, 
lie flew himfelf after the battle of Thapfus, in which his 
forces, and thofe of Scipio, were entirely defeated. Juba, 
his fon, then a child, was delivered up to the conqueror, and 
was one of the rnofl confpicuous ornaments of his triumph. 
It appears from hiflory, that a noble education was beftowed 
upon Juba in Rome, where he imbibed fuch a variety of 
knowledge, as afterwards equalled him to the mod learned 
Grecians. He did not leave that city till lie went to take pof- 
feflion of his father’s dominions. d Auguflus reftored them 
to him, when, by the death of Mark Antony, the provinces 
of the empire were abfolutely at his difpof.il. Juba, by the 
lenity of his government, gained the hearts of all his fubje&s; 
who, out of a grateful fenfe of the felicity they had enjoyed 
during his reign, ranked him in the number of their gods. 
Paufanias fpeaks of a ftatue which the Athenians eretted in 
his honour. It was indeed jufi, that a city, which had been 
confecrated in all ages to the mufes, fhould give public te/H- 
nionies of its elteem for a king, who maue fo bright a figure 

d A. M. 3974- A. Rome, 719. Ant. J. C 30. 
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among the learned. * Suidas afcribes feveral works to. this 
prince, of which only the fragments are now extant. He 
bad written tfre hiitory of Arabia; the antiquities of Aflyria, 
and thofe of thf Romans; the hifkory of theatres, of painting, 
and painters; of the nature and properties of different animals, 
and of grammar, t°fc. a catalogue of all which is given in 
Abbe Sevin’s than diflertation on the life and works of the 
younger Juba f, whence I have extra&ed thefe few particu* 
|ars. 

■f Vol IV. of the Memoirs of rhe Academy of the Belles Lettrcs* p. 457. 

* 1r voc<» 
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rent, that it is difficult to lay down any opinion about it, as 
certain and inconteftable. But where certainty is not to be 
had, I fuppofe a>reafonable perfon will be fatisfied with pro- 
bability; and, in my opinion, a man can hardly be deceived, 
if he makes the Aflyrian empire equal in antiquity with the 
city of Babylon, its capital. Now we learn from the holy 
feripture, that this was built by Nimrod, who certainly was a 
great .conqueror, and in all appearance the firft and moll 
ancierit that ever afpired after that denomination. 

a The Babylonians^ as Callifthenes, a philofopheT in Alex- 
ander's retinue, wrote to Ariftotle, reckbned themfelves to be 
at lead of 1 903 years Handing, when that prince entered 
triumphant into Babylon; which makes their origin reach 
back to the year of the world 1771, that is to fay, 1 105 years 
after the deluge. This computation comes within a few years 
of the time we fuppofe Nimrod to have founded that city. 
Indeed this teftimony of Callifthenes, as it ‘does not agree 
with an/ other accounts of that matter, is not efteemed 
authentic by the learned; but the conformity we find between 
that and the holy feripture, fhould make us regard it. 

Upon thefe grounds I think we may allow Nimrod to 
have been the founder of the firft Aflyrian empire, which 
fubfifted with more or lefs extent and glory upwards of * 
145° years, from the time of Nimrod to that of Sardanapalus; 
the laft king, that is to fay, from the year of the world 1800 
to the yeai 3257. 

b Nimrod, tie is the fame with f Belus, who was after- 
wards worfhipped as a god under that appellation. 

He was the fon of Chus, grandfon of Cham, and great 
grandfon of Noah. He was, fays the feripture, a mighty 
hunter before the Lord*. In applying himfelf to this laborious, 
and dangerous exercife he had two things in view; the firft 
was to gain the peoples affeftion, by delivering them fronv 
the fury and dread of wild beads; the next was, to train up 
numbers of young people by this exercife of hunting to en- 
dure labour and hardfliip, to'form them to the ufe of arms, to* 
in^re them to a kind of difeipline and obedience, that at a 

a Forphyr. apod Simplic f in Kb. ii. de ccelo. b A. M.. 1800. Ant. J. C.- 
3204. c Gen. x. 9. 

* Here 1 depart from the opinion of Biihop Uflier, n?y ordinary guide, with 
xefpe^t to the duration of the Aflyrian empire, which he fuppoic% with Hero-, 
^otus, to hive lafted hut 57 o years; but the time when JhwuoJ lived, ami,, 
Sardanapalub died, I take from Hm. 

* JJelus oi ILul, fi^ntiics Lord. 
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proper time after they had been accuflomed to his orders, and 
ieafoned in arms, he might make ufe them for other purpoles 
more ferious than hunting. 

In ancient hiftory we find fome footfteps temaining of this 
artifice of Nimrod, whom the writers have confounded with 
Ninas, his fan d : for Diodorus has thefe Words: “ Ninas, the 
“ mod ancient of the A {Tyrian kings, mentioned in hiftory, 
“ performed great actions. Being naturally of a Warlike dif- 
fi pofition, and ambitious of glory that refults from valour, 
“ he armed a confideruble number of young men, that were 
cc brave and vigorous, like himfelf; trained therti up a long 
“ time in laborious exercifes and hardfhips, ahd by that means 
“ accuftomed them to bear the fatigues of war patiently, and 
“ to face dangers with courage and intrepidity.” 

c What the fame author adds, that Ninus entered into an 
alliance with the king of the Arabs, and joined forces with 
him, is a piece of ancient tradition, which informs us, that 
the fons of Chus, and by confequence the brothers of Nimrod, 
all fettled themfelves in Arabia, along the Perfian gulf, from 
Havila to the ocean, and lived near enough their brother tcf 
lend him fuccours, or to receive them from him. And what 
the fame hiftorian further fays of Ninus, that he was the firft 
king of the A {Tyrians, agrees exadlly with what the fcripture 
fays of Nimrod, that he began to be mighty upon the earth; that 
is, he procured himfelf fettlements, built cities, fubdued his 
neighbours, united different people under one and the fame 
authority, by the band of thij fame polity and the fame laws, 
and formed them into one ftate; which for thofe early times 
was of a confiderable extent, though bounded by the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris; and which in fucceeding ages made 
new acquifitions by degrees, and at length extended its con- 
quefts very far. 

f The capital city of his kingdom , fays the fcripture, iuaf 
Babylon . Moft of the profane hiftorians aferibe the founding 
of Babylon to # Semiramis, the reft to Belus. It is vifible 
that both the one and the other a*e miftaken, if they fpeak of 
the firft founding of that city; for it owes its beginning nei- 
ther to Semiramis, nor to Nimrod, but to the foolifh vanity 
of thofe perfons mentioned, in fcripture who defired to 
build a tower and a city, that fliould reliefer their memory 
immortal. 


d Lib. ii. p. 90. e Ibid. f Gen. x. 10. g Gen. xi. 4. 

* Semiramis earn condidctat, vel, ut picriejue tradidcre, Belu*, cujua regia 
.oOenditur. Q. Curt. lib. v. c. 1. 

Vol. I. F f 
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h Jofephus relates, upon the teftimony of a Sibyl, which 
mud h. vc been very ancient, and whofe fi&ions cannot be 
imputed to the indifcreet zeal of any Chjiftians* that the 
gods threw down the tower by an impetuous wind, or a vio- 
lent hurricane. Had this been the cafe, Nimrod’s temerity 
muft have been ftill the greater, to rebuild a city and a tower, 
which God himfelf had overthrown with fuch marks of his 
difpleafure. But the feripture fays no fuch thing; and it is 
very probable, the building remained in the condition it was, 
when God put an end to the work by the confufion of lan- 
guages; and that the tower confecrated to Belus, which is 
aeferibed by Herodotus *, was this very tower which the fons 
of men pretended to raife to the clouds. 

It is further probable, that this ridiculous defign being 
defeated by fuch an aftoniftiing prodigy as none could be the 
author of but God himfelf, every body abandoned the place, 
which had given him offence; and that Nimrod was the firll 
who encompafled it afterwards with walls, fettled therein his 
, friends and confederates, and fubdued thofe that lived round 
about it, beginning his empire in that place, but not confining 
it to fo narrow a compafs: Fuit principiutn regni cjus Babylon . 
The other cities, which the feripture fpeaks of in the fame 
place, were in the land of Shinar, which was certainly the 
province, of which Babylon became the metropolis. 

From this country he went into that which has the name 
of Aflyria, and there built Nineveh: k De terra ilia egrejfus ejl 
AJfur , et adificavit Nineven. This is the fenfe in winch many 
learned men underftand the word Aflur, looking upon it as 
the name of a province, and not of the firfl man who poflefled 
it; as if it were, egrejfus ejl in AJfur , in Ajfyrium . And this 
feems to be the moll natural conitruttion, for many reafons 
not neceflary to be recited in this place. The country of 
Aflyria in one of the prophets 1 is deferibed by the particular 
character of being the land of Nimrod: Et pafeent terrain AJfur 
in glaudio , et terrain Nimrod in lanceis ejus ; et liberabit ab AJ]ur y 
eumveneritfin terram noftram . It derived its name from Aflur 
the fon of Shem, who without doubt had fettled himfelf and 
family there, and was probably driven out, or brought under 
fubje£Hon by tlift ufurper Nimrod. 

This conqueror, having poflefled himfelf of the provinces 
of Aflur m , djd not ravage them, like a tyrant, but filled them 


h Hift. Jud. 1. i. c. 4 . 
mi Gen. x. n, iz. 


i Lib. i. c. 182. k Gen, z. II. 1 M : c. v. 6 * 
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with cities, and made fyimfelf as much beloved by his new 
fubje&s as he was by liis old ones: fo that the hiftorians 11 , 
who have not examined into the bottom of this affair, have 
thought that he made ufe of the Afiyrians to conquer the Ba- 
bylonians. Among other cities he built one more large and 
magnificent than the reft, which he called Nineveh, from the 
name of his fon Ninus, in order to immortalize his memory. 
The fon in his turn, out of veneration for his father, was 
willing that they who had ferved him as their king fhould 
adore him as their god, and induce other nations to render 
him the fame worftnp, For it appears plainly, that Nimrod 
is the famous Belus of the Babylonians, the firft king whom 
the people deified for his great a£lions, and who fhewed others 
the way to that fort of immortality, which may refult from 
human accomplifliments. 

I intend to fpeak of the mighty ftrength and greatpefs of 
the cities of Babylon and Nintveh, under the kings to whom 
their building is aferibed by profane authors, becaufe the 
feripture fays little or nothing on that fubjeft. This filence 
of feripture, fo little fatisfactory to our curiofity, may be- 
come an inftru&ive leflon for our piety. The holy penman 
lias placed Nimrod and Abraham, as it were, in one view, 
before us; and feems to have put them fo near together on 
purpofe, that we fhould fee an example in the former, of what 
is admired and coveted by men; and. in the latter, of what is 
acceptable and well-plea ling to God *. Thefe two perfons 
fo unlike one another, are the two firft and chief citizens of 
two different cities, built on different motives, and with dif- 
ferent principles; the one, felf-love, and a defire of temporal 
advantages, carried even to the contemning of the Deity; the 
other, the love of God, even to the contemning of one's felf. 

Ninus. 1 have already obferved, that moft of the profane 
authors look upon him as the firft founder of the Affyriait 
empire, and for that reafon aferibe to him a great part of his 
father. Nimrod's or Belus's a£ttons. 

0 Having a defign to enlarge his conquefts, the firft thiug 
he did was to prepare troops and officers capable of promoting 
his defigns. And having received powerful fuccours from the 
Arabians his neighbours, he took the field, and in the fpace 
of feventeen years conquered a vaft extent of country, from 

n Diod. 1 . ii. p. 90. o Ib d. 1 . ii. p. 90 — 95. 

* Fccerunt civitatis duas amores duo: terrenarn Icilicet amor fui ufque ad 
contemptum Dei; coe’ellem vero amor Dei ul'que ad contemptum fuL St. Aug. 
de Civ. Dei, lib. xiv. c. %8. 
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Egypt a6 far as India and Baftriana, which he did not then 
venture to attack. 

At his return, before he entered upon any new conquefts, 
he conceived the defign of immortalizing his name by the 
building of a city anfwerable to the greatnefs of his power; 
he called it Nineveh, and built it on the eaftern banks of the 
# Tigris. Poflibly he did no more than finifh the work his 
father had begun. His defign, fays Diodorus, was to make 
Nineveh the largeft and nobleft city in the world, and not 
leave it in the power of thofe that came after him, ever to 
build, or hope to build fuch another. Nor was he deceived 
in his view, for never did any city come up to the greatnefs 
and magnificence of this: it wasone hundred and fifty ftadia, 
or eighteen miles three quarters in length, and ninety ftadia, 
or eleven miles and one quarter, in breadth; and confequently 
was an oblong fquare. Its circumference was four hundred 
and eighty ftadia, or fixty miles. For this reafon we find it 
faid in the prophet Jonah p , That Nineveh was an exceeding 
great city> of three days journey which is to be underftood of 
the whole circuit, or eompafs of the city -f. The walls of it 
were an hundred feet high, and of fo confiderable a thickncfs, 
that three chariots might go a-breafl upon them with eafe. 
They were fortified and adorned with fifteen hundred towers 
two hundred feet high. 

After he. had finished this prodigious work, he refumed his 
expedition againft the*Ba£trians. His army, according to 
the relation of Ctefias, confifted of feventeen hundred thou- 
fand foot, two hundred thoufand horfe, and about fixteen 
thoufand chariots, armed with fcythes. Diodorus adds, that 
this ought not to appear incredible, fince, not to mention the 
innumerable armies of Darius and Xerxes, the Angle city 
of Syracufe, in the time of Dionyfius the tyrant, furnifhed 
one hundred and twenty thoufand foot, and twelve thoufand 
horfe, befides four hundred vefTels well equipped and pro-* 
vided. And a little before Hannibal’s time, Italy, including 
the citizens and allies, was able to fend into the field near n 
million of men. Ninus made himfelf mailer of a great num- 
ber of cities, and at laft laid fiege to Ba£lria, the capital of 

p Jonah iii. 3. 

* Diodorus fays* it was on the banks of the Euphrates, and fpeaks of it as if 
it wasfo, in many places; but he is miftaken. 

f It is hard to believe that Diodorus does not fpeak of the bignefs of Nine- 
veh with fotne exaggeration: therefore, fomc learned men have reduced the 
Radium to little more than one half, and reckon fifteen of them to the Roman 
*mle inftead qi eight. 
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the country. Here he would probably have feen all his at- 
tempts mifcarry, had it not been for the diligence and aflift- 
ance of Semiramis, wife to one of his chief officers, a woman 
of an uncommon courage, and particularly exempted from the 
weaknefs of her fex. She was born at Afcalon, a city of 
Syria. I think it needlefs to recite the account Diodorus 
gives of her birth, and of the miraculous manner of her being 
nurfed and brought up by pigeons, fince that hiftorian him- 
felf looks upon it only as a fabulous (lory. It was Semira- 
mis that direfted Ninus how to attack the citadel, and by 
her means he took it, and then became matter of the city, in 
which he found an immenfe treafure. The hufband of this 
lady having killed himfelf, to prevent the effeCts of the king’s 
threats and indignation, who hid conceived a violent pallion 
for hjs wife. Ninus married Semiramis. 

After his return to Nineveh, he had a fon by her, whom 
he called Ninyas. Not long after this he died, and left the 
queen the government of the kingdom. She, in honour of 
his memory, ere&ed him a magnificent monument, which 
remained a long time after the ruin of Nineveh. 

q I find no appearance of truth in what fome authors relate 
concerning the manner of Semiram is’s coming to the throne. 
According to them, having fecured the chief men of the ftate f 
and attached them to her intereft by her benefactions and 
promifes, (he folicited the king with great importunity to put 
the foveieign power into her hands £or the fpace of five days. 
He yielded to her entreaties, and all the provinces of the em- 
pire were commanded to obey Semiramis. Tiiefe orders 
were executed but too exaftly for the unfortunate Ninus, 
who was put to death, either immediately, or after fome 
years impnfoument. 

Semiramis. r This princefs applied all her thoughts to 
immortalize her name, and to cover the meannefs of her ex- 
traction by the greatnefs of her deeds and enterprifes. She 
propofed to herfelf to furpafs all her predeccilors m magnifi- 
cence, and to that end (he undertook the * building of the- 
mighty Babylon, in which work (he employed two millions 
of men, which were collefted out of alTthe provinces of her 
v^ft empire. Some of her fucceftbrs endeavoured to adorn 


q Plut. in Mor. p. 753. r Diod. 1 . ii. p. 95. 

* We are not to wonder, if we find the founding of a city aienbed to dif- 
ferent perfons. It is common, even among the profane writers, to lay, fuch jl 
prince built fuch a city, whether he was the perfon that firft founded it, or 
that only embellifhed, or enlarged it. 
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that city with new works and embellifhments. I {hall here 
i])eak of them altogether, in order to give the reader a more 
clear and di{lin£l idea of that ftupendous city. 

The principal works, which rendered Babylon fo famous, 
are the walls of the city; the quays and the bridge; the lake, 
banks, and canals made' for the draining of the river; the 
palaces, hanging gardens, and the temple of JSelus; works 
of fuch a fmprfling magnificence, as is fcarcc to be compre- 
hended. D>. PHdeaq* hiving treated this matter with great 
extent and learning, l h$ye only to copy/ or rather abridge 
him. 


I. THE WALLS. 

* Babylon flood on a large flat or plain, in a very fat and 
deep foil. The walls were every way prodigious. They 
were in thicknefs^ighty-feven feet, in height three hundred 
and fifty, and in compafs four hundred and eighty furlongs, 
which makes fixty our miles, Thefe walls were drawn 
round the city in the form' of an exa£l fquare, each fide of 
which Was* one hundred and twenty furlongs f, or fifteen 
miles, in length, and all built of large bricks cemented to- 
gether with bitumen, a glutinous (lime arifing out of the earth 
in that country, which binds in building much ftronger and 
firmer than lime* and foon grows much harder than the 
bricks or ftones themfelves which it cements together. 

Thefe walls were Abounded on the outfide with a vail 
Witch, full of water, and lined with bricks on both Tides. The 
earth that was dug out of it made the bricks wherewith the 
walls were built; and therefore from the vaft height ami 
breadth of the walls may be inferred the greatnefs of the 
ditch. 

In every fide'of this great fquare were twenty-five gites, 
that is, an hundred in all, which were all made of folid brafs; 
and hence it is, that when God promifed to Cyrus the con- 
queft of Babylon, he tells him, * That he would break in pieces 
before him the gates ofirafs. Between every two of thefe gates 
were three towers, and four more at the four corners of this 
great fquare, and thijee between e&cl\ of thefe corners and 

s Her. 1 . i. c. 178, x£j$* Diod. L ii p. 95, 96. iJ^Curt. 1 . v. c. x. 
t fla. xlv. 2 . 

+ l relate things *as I find them in the ancipnt authors, which Dean Pri- 
deaux has> alfo dont; but I cannot help believing that great abatement's are to 
be made in what they fay as to the immeufe txtent of Babjlcn and Nineveh. 
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the next ^ate on either fide* every one of thefe towers was 
ten feet higher than the walls. But this is to be underftood 
' only of thofe parts of the wall where there was need of 
towers. 

From the twenty-five gates in each fide of this great fquare 
went twenty-five ftreets, in ftraijrht lines to the gates, which 
were direftly ovcr-againft them, in the oppofite fide* fo that 
the whole number o? the ftreets wfcre fifty, each fifteen miles 
long, whereof twenty-five went one way, and twenty-five the 
other, dire£Uy crofting each other at tight angles. And 
befides thefe, there were alfo four half ftreets, which had 
houfes only on one fide, and the wall on the other* thefe 
went round the four fides of the city next the walls, and 
were each of them two hundred feet broad* the reft were 
about an hundred and fifty. By thefe ftreets thus crofting 
each other, the whole city was cut out into fix hundred and 
feventy-fix fquares, each of which was four furlongs and an* 
half on every fide, that is, two miles and a quarter in circum- 
ference. u Round thefe fquares, on every fide towards the 
ftreets, flood the houfes, which were not contiguous, but 
had void fpaces between them, all built three or four ftories. 
high, and beautified with all manner of ornaments towards 
the ftreets. The fjuce within, in the middle of each fquare* 
was likewjfe all void ground, employed for yards, gardens, 
and other l'uch ufesj fo that Babylon was greater in appear- 
ance than reality, near one halt of the city being taken up * 
in gardens and other cultivated lands, as we are told by 
Curtius. 


II. THE C^JAYS AND BRIDGE. 

x A branch of the river Euphrates ran quite acrofs the - 
city, from the north to the fouth fide* on each fide of the 
river was a quay, and an high wall built* of brick and bitu- 
men, of the fame thicknefs as the walls that went round the 
city. In thefe walls, over-againft every ftreet that led to the 
river, were gates of brafs, and from them delcents by fteps 
to the river, for the convcniency of the inhabitants, who ufed 
to pafs over from one fide to the other in boats, having no 
other way of crofling the river before the building of the 
bridge. Thefe brazen gates were always open in the day 
time, and fliut in the night. 


u Quint. Curt. ]. v. c. x. 


x Her. ]. i. c. i8o. j 86. Diod. I- ii, p. 96. 
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The bridge was not inferior to any of the other buildings 
either in beauty or magnificence; it was a * furlong in length, 
and thirty feet in breadth, built with wonderful art, to fupply 
the defect of a foundation in the bottom of the river, which 
was all fandy. The arches were made of huge (tones, fattened 
together with chains of iron and melted lead. Before they 
began to build the bridgefthey turned the courfe of the river, 
and laid its channel dry, having another view in fo doing 
befides that of laying the foundations more commodioufly, as 

1 (ball explain hereafter. And as every thing was prepared 
before-hand, both the bridge and the quays, which 1 have 
already deferibed, were built in that interval. 

III. THE LAKE, DITCHES, AND CANALS, MADE FOR THE 
DRAINING OF THE RIVER. 

These works, objects of admiration, for the Ikilful in all 
ages,^were llill more ufeful than magnificent. y In the be- 
ginning of the fummer, on the fun’s melting the fnow upon 
the mountains of Armenia, there arifes a vaft increafe of 
waters, which running into the Euphrates in the months of 
June, July, and Auguft, makes it overflow its banks, and 
occafions fuch another inundation as the Nile doe^ in Egypt. 

2 To prevent the damage which both the city and country 
received from thefe inundations, at a very confiderablc dis- 
tance above the town, two artificial canals were cut, which 
turned the courfe of thefe waters into the Tigris, before they 
reached Babylon. a And to fecure the country yet more 
from the danger of inundations, and to keep the river within 
its channel, they raifed prodigious artificial batiks on both 
fides the river, built of brick cemented with bitumep, which 
begun at the head of the artificial canals, and extended below 
the city. 

To facilitate the making of thefe works, it was neceilary 
to turn the courfe of the river another way; for which purpoit?, 
to the weft of Babylon, was dug a prodigious artificial lake, 
f forty miles fquare, one hundred and fixty in coni pal's, and 

y Strab. 1 . xvi. p. 740. Plin. L v/c- z6. 
z Abyd. ap. Euf. Praep. Evang, lib. ix. 
a Abyd. ib. Her. 1 . i. c. *85. 

* Diodorus fays, this bridge was five* furlongs in length, which can hardly 
be true, fince the Euphrates was but one furlong broad. Strab. 1 . xvi. p. 75S. 

f The author folio W9 Herodotus, w kq makes it four hundred and twenty 
furlongs, or fifty-two miles fqunre, but I qhufc to follow Dean Prideaux, who 
in that prefers the account ot Alcgiftbcne*, 
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thirty five feet deep according to Herodotus, and feventy-fivs 
feet according to Megafthenes. Into this lake was the whole 
river turned, by amartificial canal cut from the weft fide of 
it, till the whole work was finilhed, when it was made to 
flow in its former channel. But that the Euphrates, in the 
time of its increafe might not overflow the city, through the 
gates on its fides, this lake, with the canal from the river, was 
It ill preferved. The water received into the lake at the time 
of thefe overflowings was kept there all the year, as in a com- 
mon refervoir, for the benefit of the country, to be let out by 
fluices at all convenient times fqr the watering of the Lind:; 
below it. The lake therefore was equally ufeful in defend- 
ing the country from inundations, and making it fertile. I 
relate the wonders of Babylon, as they are delivered down 
to us by the ancients; but there are fome of them which 
are fcarce to be comprehended or believed, of which number 
is the lake I have deferibed, I mean with refpett to its vait 
extent. * 

Berofus, Megafthenes, and Abydenus, quoted by Jofephus 
and Eufcbius, make Nebuchadnezzar the author of molt of 
thefe works; but Herodotus a (bribes the bridge, the two 
quays of die river, and the lake, to Nitocris, the daughter- 
in-law of that monarch. Perhaps Nitocris might only finifti 
what her 4 father left imperfedt at his death, on which account 
that hilLorian might give her the honour of the whole under- 
taking. 


IV. THE PALACES AND THE HANGING GARDENS. 

/ 

b At the two ends of the bridge were two palaces, which 
had a communication with each other by a vault, built under 
the channel of the river at the time of its being dry. 'The 
old palace, which ftood on the call fide of the river, was- 
thirty furlongs, or three miles and three quarters, in compafs; 
near which ftood the temple of Belus, qf which we fhall foou 
fpeak. The new palace, which ftood on the weft fide of the 
river, oppofite to the other, was fixty furlongs, or feven miles 
and an half, in compafs. It was furrouuded with three 
walls, one within another, with confiderable (paces between 
them. Thefe walls, as alfo thofe of the other palace, were 
embellilhed with an infinite variety of fculptures, reprefenting 
all kinds of animals to the life. Amongtl the reft was a 

b Diod 1, ii v p. 96, 97. 
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curious hunting piece, in which Semiramis on horfeback was 
throwing her javelin at a leopard, and her hufband Ninus 
piercing alion. 

c In this laft, or new palace were the Hanging Gardens, fo 
celebrated afnong the Greeks. They contained a fquare of 
four plethra, that is, of four hundred feet, on every fide, and 
were carried up aloft into the air, in the manner of feveral 
large ten aces, one above another, till the height equalled 
that of the walls of the city. The afcent was from terrace to 
terrace, by ftairs ten feet wide. The whole pile was fuftained 
by vaft arches, raifed upon other arches, one above another, 
and {lengthened by a wall, furrounding it on every fide, of 
twenty two feet thicknefs. On the top of the arches were 
firil laid large flat ftones, fixteen feet long, and four broad: 
over thcfc were a layer of reed, mixed with a great quantity 
of bitumen, upon which were two rows of bricks, clofely 
cemented together with plaifter. The whole was covered 
with thick flicets of lead, upon which lay the mould of the 
garden. And all this flporage was contrived to keep the 
moiftuie of the mould from running away through the arches. 
The mould, or earth, laid hereon, was fo deep that the 
greateft trees might take root in it; and with fuch the terraces 
were covered, as well as with all other plants and flowers, 
that were proper for a garden of pleafure. In the upper ter- 
race, there was an engine, or kind of pump, by which water 
was drawn up out of the river, and from thence the whole 
garden was watered. In the fpaces between the feveral arches, 
upon which this whole ftrudure reded, weie large and mag- 
nificent apartments, that were very light, and had the advan- 
tage of a beautiful profped. 

d Amytis, the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, having been bred 
in Media (for fhe was the daughter qf Aflyages, the king of 
that country,) had been much taken with the mountains and 
woody parts of that country. And as {lie defired to have 
fomethnig like it in Babylon, Nebucliodonofor, to gratify her, 
caufed this prodigious edifice to be ere&ed: Diodorus gives 
much the fame account of the matter, but without naming 
the perfons. 

c Piod p. 98, 99. Strab. 1 . xvi. p. 7^8. Quoit. Curt. 1 v. c. I, 
d Buoi. ap. J of. C04. App. 1 . 1. c. 6. 
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V. THE TEMPLE OF BELUS. 

c Another of the gTeat works at Babylon was the temple 
of Bdus, which flood, , as I have mentioned already, near 
the old palace. It was mod remarkable for a prodigious 
tower, that flood in the middle of it. At the foundation, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, it was a fquarc of a furlong on each 
fide, that is, half a mile in the whole compafs, and, according 
to Strabo, it was alfo a furlong in height. It confided of 
eight towers, built one above the other* and becaufe it 
decreased gradually to the top, Strabo calls the whole a pyra- 
mid. it is not only aflerted, but proved, that this tower 
much exceeded the greated of the pyramids of Jigypt in height. 
Therefore we have good reafon to believe, as f Bochartus 
afferts, that this is the very fame tower, which was built there 
at the confufion of languages* and the rather, bccaufe it is, 
atteded by feveral profane authors, that this tower was all 
built of biicks and bitumen, as the feriptures tell us the tower 
of Babel was. The afeent to the top was by dairs on the 
outfide round it* that is, perhaps, there was an eafy Hoping 
afeent in the fide of the outer wall, which turning by very- 
flow degrees in a fpiral line eight times round the tower from 
the bottom to che top, had the fame appearance as if there 
had been eight towers placed upon one another. In thefe 
different dories were many large rooms, with arched roofs 
lupported by pillars. Over the whole, on the top of the tower, 
was an obfervatory, by the benefit of which the Babylonians 
became more expert in aftronomy than all other nations, and 
made in a iliort time the great progrefs in it alcribed to them 
in hi flory. 

But tlie chief ufe to which tills tower was defigned, was the 
word up of the god Belus, or Baa!, as alfo that of feveral 
other deities* for which reafon there was a multitude of 
chapels in the different parts of the tower. The riches of 
this temple in datues, tables, cenfers, cups, and other facred 
veflels, all of maffy gold, were immenle. Among other 
images, there was one of forty feet high, which weighed a 
thoufand Babylonifh talents. The Babylonifh talent, ac- 
cording to Pollux, in his Ommajlecotiy contained feven thou- 
fund Attic drachmas, and confequently was a iixth part 

c Herod. 1. i. c. i8t. I)iod. 1. ii. p. 98 . Strab. 1. xvi. p. 7 jft. 

{ Phal. part. I. 1 . i. c. 9 . 
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more than the Attic talent, which. contains but fix thoufand 
drachmas. * 

According to the calcujation, which Diodorus makes, the 
riches contained in this temple, the fum total amounts, to fi* 
thoufand three hundred Babylonifli talents of gold. 

The fixth part of fix thoufand three hundred is one thoufand 
and fifty* confequently fix thoufand three hundred Babylonifli 
talents of gold are equivalent to feven thoufand three hundred 
and fifty Attic talents of gold. 

•Now feven thoufand three hundred and fifty Attic talents 
of filver are worth upwards of two millions, and one hundred 
thoufand pounds Sterling. The proportion between gold and 
filver among the ancients, we reckon as ten to one; therefore 
feven thoufand three hundred and fifty Attic talents of gold 
amount tp above one and twenty millions Sterling. 

s This temple flood till the time of Xerxes; but he* on his 
return from nis Grecian expedition, demoliflied it entirely, 
after having- firft plundered it of all its immenfe riches. Alex- 
ander, on his return to Babylon from his Indian expedition, 
purpofed to have rebuilt it; and in order thereto, fet ten 
thoufand men to work, to rid the place of its rubbifli; but, 
after they had laboured herein, two months, Alexander died, 
and that put an end to the undertaking. 

Such were the chief works which rendered Babylon fo 
famous; fome of them are aferibed by profane authors to Se- 
jnairamis, to whofe hiflory it is now time to return. 

n IV hen flic had finilhed all thefe great undertakings, flie 
thought fit to make a progrefs through the feveral parts of her 
empire; and, wherever flie came, left monuments of her 
magnificence, by many noble ftru&ures which {he erected, 
either for the convcniency, or ornament of her cities; flie ap- 
plied herfclf particularly to have water brought by aquedufts 
to fuch places as wanted it, and to make the highways eafy, 
by cutting through mountains, and filling up valleys. In the 
time of Diodorus, there were flili monuments to be feen in 
many, places, with her name inferibed upon them. 

0 The authority this queen had over her people, feemsvery 
extraordinary, fince we find her prefence alone capable of 
appeafing a fedition. One day, as flie was drefling herfelf, 
word was brought her of a tumult in the city. Whereupon 
ihe went out immediately, with her head half drefled, and 

g Herod. 1 . i. c. 183. Strab 1 . xv. p. 738. Arrian. I. vii. p. 4^0. 
n Diou. 1 . ii. p. icc— ic8. o Vai. Nax. lib. ix. c.3. 
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not return till the diflurbance was entirely appealed. A ftatue 
was erefled in remembrance of this a£tion, reprefenting her 
in that very" attitude, and the undrefs, which had not hinder- 
ed her from flying to her duty. 

Not fatisfied with the vaft extent of dominions left her by 
her hulband, fhe enlarged them by the conqueft of a great 
part of Ethiopia. Whilft {he was in that country, lhe had 
the curiofity to vifit the temple of Jupiter Ammon, to inquire 
of the oracle how long fhe had to live. According to Diodo- 
rus, the anfwer (lie received was, that fhe fhould not die till 
her fon Ninyas confpired againft her, and that after her death, 
one part of Afia would pay her divine honours. 

Her greateft and laft expedition was againft India. On 
this occafion {he raifed an innumerable army out of all the 
provinces of her empire, and appointed Ba£h*a for the ren- 
dezvous. As the ftrength of the Indians confided chiefly in 
their great number of elephants, this artful queen had a mul- 
titude of camels accoutred in the form of elephants, in hopes 
of deceiving the enemy. It is faid, that Pcrfeus long after 
ufed the fame ftratagem againft the Romans; but neither of 
them fucceeded in this ftratagem. The Indian king having 
notice of her approach, fent ambafladors to alk her who flic 
was, and with what right, having never received any injury 
from him, fhe came out of wantonnefs to attack his domi- 
nions; adding, that her boldnefs fhould foon meet with the 
puniflmient it deferved. Tell your mafter, replied the queen, 
that in a little time I myfelf will let him know who 1 am. 
She advanced immediately towards the * river, from which 
the country takes its name; and having prepared a fulficient 
number of boats, fhe attempted to pafs it with her army. 
Their paflage was a long time dilputed, but after a bloody 
battle lhe put her enemies to flight. Above a thoufand of 
their boats were funk, and above a hundred thoufand of their 
men taken prifoners. Encouraged by this fuccefs, (he ad- 
vanced directly into the country, leaving fixty thoufand men 
behind to guard the bridge of boats, which lhe had built over 
the river. This was juft wliut the king defired, who fled 011 
purpofe to bring her to an engagement in the heart of his 
country. As foon as he thought her far enough advanced, 
he faced about, and a fecond engagement erifued, more 
bloody than the fiiit. The counterfeit elephants could not 
long fuftain the lhock of the true ones; thefe routed her 
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army, crufhing whatever came in their way. Semiramis did 
all tnat could be done, to rally and encourage her troops, but in 
vain. The king, perceiving ner engaged in the fight, advanced 
towards her, and wounded her in two places, but not mortally. 
The fwiftnefs of her horfe foon carried her beyond the reach of 
her enemies. As her men crowded to the bridge, to repafs the 
river, great numbers of them perilhed, through the diforder and 
confufion unavoidable on fuch occafions. When thofe that could 
fave themfelves were fafely over, fhe deftroyed the bridge, and 
by that means flopped the enemy* and the king likewife, in 
obedience to an oracle, had given orders to his troops not to 
pafs the river, nor purfue Semiramis any farther. The queen, 
having made an exchange of prifoners at Battra, returned to 
her own dominions with fcarce one third of her army, which, 
according to Ctcfias, con fi fled of three hundred thoufand foot* 
and fifty thoufand horfe, befi des the camel; and chariots armed 
for war, of which (lie had a very confiderable number. She, 
and Alexander after her, were the only perfons that ever ven- 
tured to carry the war beyond the river Indus. 

I muft own I am fomewhat puzzled with a difficulty which 
may be raifed againft the extraordinary things related of 
Minus and Semiramis, as they do not feem to agree with the 
times fo near the deluge: fuch vafl armies, I mean, fuch a 
numerous cavalry, fo many chariots armed with feythes, and 
fuch immenfe treafures of gold and fiiver; all which feem to 
be of a later date. The fame thing may likewife be faid of 
the magnificence of the buildings aferibed to them. It is 
probable the Greek hiftorians, who came fo many ages after- 
wards, deceived by the likenefs of names, through their ig- 
norance in chronology, and the refemblance of one event with 
another, may have aferibed fuch things to more ancient 
princes, as belonged to thofe of a later date; or may have 
attributed a number of exploits and enterprifes to one, which 
ought to be divided amongft a feries of them fucceeding one 
Another. 

Semiramis, fome time after her return, ^ifeovered that her 
fon was plotting againft her, and one of her principal officers 
had offered him his affiftance. She then called to mind the 
oTacle of Jupiter Ammon; and believing that her end ap- 
proached, without inflifting any punilhment on the officer, 
who was taken .into cuftody, Ihe voluntarily abdicated the 
throne, put the government into the hands of her fon, and 
withdrew from the fight of men, hoping fpeedily to have di- 
vine honours paid to her, according to the promife of the 
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oracle. And indeed we are told, (he was worfhipped by the 
Affyrians, under the form of a dove. She lived fixty-two 
years, of which (he reigned forty-two. 

There are in the p Memoirs of the Academy of Belles 
Lettres, two learned diflertations upon the A (Tyrian empire, 
and particularly on the reign and actions of Semiramis. 

What Judin q fays of Semiramis, namely, that after her 
hufband's deceafe, not daring either to commit the govern- 
ment to her fon, who was then too young, or openly to take 
it upon herfelf, die governed under the name and habit of 
Ninyas*, and that after having reigned in that manner above 
forty years, falling paflionately in love with her own fon, (he 
endeavoured to bring him to a criminal compliance, and was 
(Iain by him: all this, I fay, is fo void of all appearance of 
truth, that to go about to confute it, would be but lofing 
time. It mud however be owned, that almod all the au- 
thors, who have fpoken of Semiramis, give us but a difadvan- 
tageous idea of her chaftity. 

I do not know but the glorious reign of this queen might 
partly induce r Plato to maintain in his commonwealth, that 
women as well as men ought to be admitted into the man- 
agement of public affairs, the conducing of armies, and the 
government of dates; and by neceflary confequence ought to 
be trained up in the fame exercifes as men, as well for the 
forming of the body as the mind. s Nor does he fo much 
as except thofe exercifes, wherein it was cuftomary to fight 
dark naked, alledging, that the virtue of the fex would be a 
fufficient covering for them. 

It is juft matter of furprife to find fo judicious a philofophcr 
in other refpe&s, openly combating the molt common and 
mod natural maxims of modefty and decency, whi-ch virtues 
are the principal ornament of the fex, and infilling fo ftrongly 
upon a principle, fuffieiently confuted by the conftant prac- 
tice of all ages, and*of almoft all nations in the world. 

c Ariftotle, wifer in this than his mailer Plato, without 
doing the lead injuftice to the rer.l merit and eflential quali- 
ties of the fex, has with great judgment marked out the dif- 
ferent ends, to which man and woman are ordained from the 
different qualities of body and mind, wherewith they are 
endowed by the Author of Nature, who has given the one 
ilrength of body and intrepidity of mind, to enable him to 
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undergo the greatefl hardfhips, and face the mod imminent 
dangers; whilft the other, on the contrary, is of a weak and 
delicate conditution, accompanied with a natural foftnefs and 
moded timidity, which render her more fit for a fcdentary 
life, and difpofe her to keep within the precin&s of the houfe, 
to employ herfelf in a prudent and induftrious economy. 

u Xenophon is of*the fame opinion with Aridotle; and in 
order to fet off the occupation of the wife, who confines her- 
felf within her houfe, agreeably compares her to the mother- 
bee, commonly called the queen of the bees, who alone 
governs and has the fuperintendance of the whole hive; who 
didributes all their employments, encourages their indudry, 
prefides over the building of their little cells, takes care of 
the nourifhment and fubfiftence of her numerous family; 
regulates the quantity of honey appointed for that purpofe, 
and at fixed and proper feafons fends abroad the new fwarms 
in colonies, to cafe and difcharge the hive of its fuperfluous 
inhabitants. He remarks, with Aridotle, the difference of 
conditution and inclinations, defignedly given by the Author 
of Nature to man and woman, to point out to each of them 
their proper and refpe&ive offices and functions. 

This allotment, far from degrading or leffening the woman, 
is really for her advantage and honour, in confiding to her a 
kind of domedic empire and government, adminiftered only 
by gentlenefs, reafon, equity, and good nature; and in giving 
her frequent occafions to exert the mod valuable ai;d excel- 
lent qualities under the inedimable veil of modedy and fub- 
miffion. For it mud ingcnioufly be owned, that at all times, 
and in all conditions, there have been women, who, by a real 
and folid merit, have diftinguiflied themfelves above their fcx; 
as there have been innumerable indances of men, who, by 
their defers, have difhonoured theirs. But thefe are only 
particular cafes, which form no rule, and which ought not 
to prevail againft an edablidiment founded in nature, and 
prefcribcd by the Creator himfelf. 

x Ninyas. This prince was in no refpe& like thofe from 
jwhom he received life, and to whofe throne he fucceeded. 
Wholly^intcitt upon his pleafures, he kept himfelf fhut up in 
his palace, and feldom fhewed himfelf to his people. To 
keep them in their duty, he h^d always at Nineveh a certain 
number of regular troops, furnifhed every year from the fe- 
vcral provinces of his empire, at the expiration of which term 
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they were fucceeded by the like number of other troops on 
the fame conditions; the king putting a commander at the 
head oft them, on whofe fidelity he could depend. He made 
ufe of this method, that the officers might not have time to 
gain the affe&ions of the foldiers, and fo form any confpiracies 
again ft him. 

His fucceffors for thirty generations followed his example, 
and even out-did him in indolence' Their hiftory is abfolutely 
unknown, there remaining no footfteps of it, 

y In Abraham’s time, the fcripturc fpeaks of Amraphael, 
king of Sennaar, the country where Babylon was fituated, 
who, with two other princes, followed Chedarlaomer, king 
of the Elamites, whofe tributary he probably was, in the war 
carried on by the latter againft five kings of the land of Canaan. 

a It was under the government of thefe inactive princes, 
that Sefoftris, king of Egypt, extended his conquefts fo far 
in the Eaft. But as his power was of a fhort duration, and 
not fupported by his fucceffors, the Affyrian empire foon re- 
turned to its former ftate. 

b Plato, a curious obferver of antiquities, makes the king- 
dom of Troy; in the time of Priamus, dependent on the 
Affyrian empire. And Ctcfias fays, that Teutamus, the 
twentieth king after Ninyas, fent a confiderable body of 
troops to the affiftance of the Trojans, under the conduct of 
Memnon, the fon of Tithonus, at the time when the Affyrian 
empire had fubfifted above a thoufand years; which agrees 
exattly with the time, wherein I have placed the foundation 
of that empire. But the filence of Homer concerning fo 
mighty a people, and which muft needs have been well known, 
renders this fa£fc exceeding doubtful. And it muft be owned, 
that whatever relates to the times of the ancient hiftory of 
the*Affyrians is attended with great difficulties, into which 
my plan does not permit me to ejjter. 

c Pul. The fcripture informs us, that Pul, kjng of Affyria, 
being come into the land of Ifrael, had a thoufand talents 
of filver given him hy Menahem, king of the ten tribes, to 
engage him to lend him affiftance, and fecure him on his 
throne. 

This Pul is fuppofed to be the king of Nineveh, who re- 
pented with all his people, at tl^p preaching of Jonah. 
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. Hp is alfo thought to be the father of Sardanapalus, the 
left king of die A Adrians, called, according to' the cuftom of 
the eaftJem Nations, SardaD-pub that it to lay, Sardan the foft 
of Pol. 

4 San&ANAPiLtrs. This prince furpaffed all his prcdeceflbr* 
in effeminacy, luxury, and cowardice. He never went out 
of his palace, but (peat all his time atnongft a company of 
^vonen, dreffed and punted like them, and employed like 
them at the diftaJE He placed all his happinefs and glory in 
the poffefiion of Smmenfe treafures, in feafting and rioting, 
and indulging him (elf m all the moft infamous and criminal 
pleasures. He ordered two verfes to be put upon his tomb, 
when he died, which imported, that he carried away with 
him all that he had eaten, and all die pleafures he had enjoyed* 
hut left all the reft behind him. 

* Hfcc hsbco qua <di, quxque exaturata libido 
Haoftt: at ilia jacenc multa et prxclara relict. 

An, epitaph, fays Ariftotk, fit for a bog. 

. Arbaces, governor of Media, having found means to get 
into the palace, and wkb his own eyes feen Sardanapalus, in 
jfche midft of an infamous (eraglio, enraged at fuch a fpedtacle, 
and not able to endurc*, that fo many brave men fhould be 
fubjeft to a prince more foft and effeminate than the women 
thcmfelvcsj immediately formed a confpiracy againft him. 
Bclefis, governor of Babylon, and feveral others, entered into 
it. On the firft rumour of this revolt, the king hid himfelf 
in the intnoft part of his palace. Being obliged afterwards to 
take the field with fome forces which he had affembled, he 
was overcome, and purfued to the gates of Nineveh* wherein 
he (hut himfelf, in ‘hopes the rebels would never be able to 
take fo well fortified a city, and ftored with provifions for a 
ponfiderable timet the fiege proved indeed of very great length. 
It had been declared, by an. ancient oracle, that Nineveh could 
never he taken, un'lefs the river became an enemy to the city. 
Thefe words buo'yedup Sardanapalus, becaufe he looked upon 
the thing as impoiuble. But when he faw, that the .Tigris, 
by a violent inundation,, had ’thrown down, twenty * ftadia 
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of the City-Waif, and, by that means, opened a paflage to the 
enemy, He tlridef ftbdd the meahfog of the oracle, and thought 
himfelf loft. He refolved, however, to die m fiieh a manner, 
as, according to his Opinion, fhould cover the infamy of his 
fcandalous and effeminate life. e He ordered a pile of wood 
to be ttiadd in hid palaCe, and fettirig fire to it, burnt himfelf, 
his OunUchs, his women, and his treafures* Athemeus makes 
fhefe trtafu/es amount fo a * thoufand myriads of talents of 
gold, and to fen times as many talentd of uiver, which, with- 
out reckoning any thing elfe, is a furh that exceeds all credi- 
bility. A myriad contains ten thoufand; and one (ingfe 
myriad of talents of filver is worth thirty millions of French 
motley, or about one million four hundred thoufand pounds 
fterling. A man is loft, if he attempts to him up the whole 
value; which induces me to bdieve, that Athenxus mutt: 
have very much exaggerated in his computation;, however, 
we may be allured hom his account that the treafttres were 
immensely great. 

f Plutarch, in his feCond treatife, dedicated to the praife of 
Alexander the Great, wherein he examines in what the true 
greatnefs of princes coniifts, after having {hewn, that it can 
arife from nothing but their own perfonat merit, confirms it 
by two very different examples, taken from the hiftory of the 
Afiyrians, which we are upon Semiramls and'Sardanapalus, 
fu^s he, both governed the famfe kingdom; both had the fame 
people, the fame extent of country, the fame revenues, the 
*mit forces and number of troops; but they had not the fame 
difp6fitions, nor the fame views Semiramis, raifing herfelf 
abovd her fex, built magnificent cities, equipped fleets, armed 
legions, fubdued neighbouring nations, penetrated into Arabia 
and Ethiopia, add carried her Vi£torious arms to the extremis 
ties of Afia, fpreading confterrtatlon and terror every where. 
Whereas Sardanapalus, as if he had entirely renounced Hid 
fex, fpent all his time in the heart of his palace, perpetually 
furrounded with a company of women, whofe habit, and 
even manners, he had taken, applying himfelf with them to 
tb the fpindle and fhef diftaff, neither uftderftatiding nor doin£ 
any other thing than fptnning, eating and drinking, and wal- 
lowing in all manner of infamous pleafure. Accordingly, a 
(Utue was ereffed to him, after His death, which reprefente^ 
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him in the pofture of a dancer, with an infcription upon it, 
in which he addrefled himfelf to the fpe&ator in thefe words: 

E Haty drink) and be merry ; every thing elfe is nothing* An 
infcription very fuitable to the epitaph he himfelf had ordered 
to be put upon his monument. 

Plutarch in this place judges of Semiramis, as almod all 
the profane hiltorians do of the* glory of conquerors. But, 
if we would make a true judgment of things, was the un«c 
hounded ambition of that queen much lefs blameable than 
the diffolute effeminacy of Sardanapalus; which of the two 
vices did moll mifehief to mankind? 

We are not to wonder that the Afiyrian empire flhould fall 
under fuch a prince} but undoubtedly it was not till after 
having paffed through various augmentations, diminutions, 
rtnd revolutions, common to all dates, even to the greated, 
during the courfe of feveral ages. This empire had fubfided 
above 1450 years. 

Of the r^uins of this vaft empire, were formed three confi- 
derable kingdoms; that of the Medes, which Arbaces, the 
principal head pf the confpiracy, redored to its liberty; that 
of the Aflyrians of Babylon, which was given to Belefis, 
governor Of that city; and that of the Aflyrians of Nineveh, 
the fird king whereof took the name of Ninus the younger. 

In order to underdand the hidory of the fecond Afiyrian 
empire, which is very obfeure, and of which little is faid by 
liiftotians, it is proper and even abfolutely neceflary, to com- 
pare what is faid of it by profane authors with what we find 
of it in holy feripture; that by the help of that double light we 
may have the clearer idea of the two empires of Nineveh and 
Babylon, which for fome time were feparate and diftintt, and 
afterward^pnited and confounded together. 1 (hall fird treat 
<ef the fecond Affyriaa empire, and then return to the king- 
dom of the Medes. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE SECOND ASSYRIAN EMPIRE, ROTH OF NINEVEH AND 

BABYLON. 

This fecond Aflyrian empire continued fwo hundred and 
ten years, reckoning to the year in. which Cyrus, who was 
become abfolufe mader of the e^ft by the .death of his father 
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Cambyfes, and his father-in-law Cyaxares, publiflied the fsu 
mous edi£t, whereby the Jews were permitted to return into 
their own country, after a fevcnty years captivity at Babylon. 

KINGS OF BABYLON. 

h Belesis. He is the fame as Nabonaflar, from whofe 
feign began the famous aftronomical epochs at Babylon, 
called from his name the era of Nabonaflar. Ill the holy 
fcripture he U called Baladan. He reigned but twelve years, 
and was fucceeded by his fon, 

1 Merodach-Baladan. This is the prince who fent 
ambafladors to king Hezekiah, to congratulate him on the 
recovery of his health, of which we fhali fpeak hereafter. 
After him there reigned feveral other kings at Babylon, k with 
whofe ftory we are entirely unacquainted. I (hall therefore 
proceed to the kings of Nineveh. 

KINGS OF NINEVEH. 

1 Tiglath-Pileser. This is the name given by the holy 
fcripture to the king, who is fuppofed to be the firft that 
reigned at Nineveh, after the deftru&ion of the ancient 
AflyriSn empire. He is called Thilgamug by iElian. He is 
faid to have taken the name of Ninus the younger, in order 
to honour and diftinguifh his reign by the name of fo ancient 
and illuftrious a prince. 

Ahaz, king of Judah, whofe incorrigible impiety could 
not be reclaimed, either by. the divine favours or chaftiftS- 
ments, finding himfelf attacked at once by the kings of Syria 
and Ifrael, robbed the tempte of part of its gold and filver, 
and fent it to Tiglath-Pilefer, to purchafe his friendlhip and 
affiftance; promising him, betides, to become his vaflal, and 
to pay him tribute. The king of Aflyria finding fo favour- 
able an opportunity of adding Syria and Paleftine to*his 
empire, readily accepted the propofal. Advancing that way 
with a numerous army; he beat Rezfo, .took Damafcus, and 
put an end to the kingdom erected there by the Syrians, as 
God had foretold by his prophets Ifaiah k and Amos. From 
thence he mard&d againft PhacfeU, and took all that belonged 
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to thie kingdom qt Ifrael beyond JpnJjn, or jfi Galilee. Bet 
'k$ madf 4fiw p»y very dear for bjs prote£tfon, ftill exacting 
qi him fuph exorbitant fump of money, that for the payment 
of them he was obliged not only to exhauft his own tieafures, 
bat to take all the gold and fjlv?r of the temple. Thus this 
allianee ferved only to drain the kingdom of Judah, and to 
bring into its neighbourhood the powerful kings of Nineveh, 
who beeam;e fo many inftrumeats afterwards in the hand of 
jfiod i ot thf chaftifement of his people. 

m S 4 P 4 *maser, Sabacqa, the Ethiopian, whom the 
feripture calls So, having made himfelf matter of Egypt, 
Hofep, king of Samaria, entered into an allianee with him, 
hoping by that means to fhake off the Affyiftm yoke. To 
this end , he withdrew from his dependence upon Salmanafer, 
refilling tq pay him any further tribute, or make him the 
VM prints. 

Salmanafer, to punilh him for h>s prefumption, marched 
agalnft him with a powerful army} and after having fubdued 
all the plain country, ttiut him up in Samaria, where he kept 
him clofely befieged for three years; at the end of which he 
took the cuy, loaded Nofea With chains, and threw him into 
prifon for the reft of his days; carried away the people capr 
tivff, and planted them in Hslah and Habor, cities of the 
Medea. And thus was the kingdom of ifrael, or of the ten 
tribes, deftroyed, a#. God had often threatened by his prophets. 
This kingdom, from the time of its feparation from that of 
Judah, tailed about two hundred and fifty years. 

* It was at this time that Tobit, with Anna his wife, and 
bis few Tobias, was carried captive into Affyria, where he 
became ope pf the principal officers to king Salmanafer. 

Salmanafer died, after baying reigned fourteen years, and 
was fuceeedtd by his fom 

v SewXAOHnnm. fie is elfe called Sargon in feripture. 

As foon as this prince was fettled on the throne, he renewed 
the demand 0# the tribute, exacted by his father from Heze- 
kiah. Upon bin xefufal, he declared war againft him, and 
catered into Judea with * mighty army. Hezekiab, grieved 
to fee hi# kingdom pillaged, fern ambattadors to him, to 
defire peace upon any terms he would prescribe. Sennacherib, 
ieenungly mollified, entered into treaty with him, andde* 
manded a very great fum of gold and (uver. The holy king 
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exhaufted both the treasures of the temple, and hie own cof- 
fers, to pay it. Thd Affyrian, regarding neither the fao&ioa 
of oaths nor treaties, ftill continued the war, and pushed on 
his conquefts more vigoroufly than eve f. Nothing was able 
to witbftand his power, and of all the ftroog places of Judah* 
none remained untaken but Jerufaiem, which was lUcewile 
reduced to die utmoft extremity. B At this very juncture 
Sennacherib was informed, that Tirhakab, king of Ethiopia, 
who had Joined forces with the king of Egypt* w^S coming 
up to fuccour the befieged city. Now it was contrary to the 
expreis command of God, as well as the remanftraaces of 
Ifaiah and Hezekiah, that the chief rulers at Jerufalem had 
required any foreign afliftaace. The Affyrian prince marched 
immediately to meet the approaching enemy, after having 
written a letter to Hexekiah, full of blafphemy, againft the 
God of Ifrael, whom he infbkenriy boafted he would fpeydily 
vanquifh, as he had done all the gods of the other nations 
round about him. In Chort, he difcomfked the A^gyptians, 
and purfued them even into their own country, which lie 
ravaged, and returned laden with fpoil, 

q It was probably during Sennacherib’s ahfcnce, which 
was pretty long, or at teaft feme little rime before, that 
Hezekiah fell Tick, and was cured after a miraculous mannert 
and that, as a ftgn of God’s fulfilling the proroife he hstyd 
made him of curing him fo perfe&ly, that within three days 
he (hould be able to go to the temple, the fh^dow of the fun 
went ten degrees backwards upon the dial of the palace. Me- 
Todach-Ualadan, king of Babylon, being informed of the mi- 
raculous cure of king Hezekiah,. feqt ambafladars to him with 
letters and presents, to congratulate him upon that occafiop, 
and to acquaint themfelves with the miracle that had happened 
upon earth at this juncture, with reipeft to the ft m.’s retrQgra, 
dation ten degrees. Hezekiah was extremely fenfible of the 
honour done him by that prince, and very forward to Ihew 
his ambaffadore the riches and t?eafnres he pofiqffed, and to 
let them fee the whole magnificence of his palac?. Humanly 
fpeaking, there was pothing in this proceeding but what was 
allowable and commendable*, but in the eyes qf the Supreme 
Judge, which are infinitely more piercing and delicate than 
ours, this adion difcovered a lurking pride, and ferret vanity, 
with which his rightequl'uefs was offended* Accordingly he 
inflantly advertifed the king by his prophet Ifaiah, that the 
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riches and treasures he had been (hewing to thole ambafladors 
with fo much alternation, (hould one day be tranfported to 
Babylon; and that hie children (hould be carried thither, tt> 
become fervants iti the palace of that *nonarch. This was 
then • utterly improbable; -for Babylon, at the time we are 
fpeaking of, was in friehdfhip and alliance with Jerufalem, as 
appears by hef hating fent axnbafladors thither: nor did Jeru- 
falem thenfeem to haro any thing to fear, but from Nine- 
veh; whofe power was at that time formidable, and had 
entirely declared againft her. But the fortune of thofe two 
cities was to change, and the word of God was literally ac- 
compiilhed. 

r But to return to Sennacherib; after he had ravaged Egypt, 
and taken a vail number of prifoners, he came back with his 
viftorious army, encamped before Jerufalem and befieged it 
a-new. The city feemed to be inevitably loft: it was without 
refource, and without hope from the hands of men; but had 
a powerful protedtor in Heaven, whofe jealous ears had heard 
the impious blafphemies uttered by the king of Nineveh 
againft his facred name. In one Angle night an hundred 
and eighty*five thoufand men of his army perilhed by the 
fword of the deftroying angel. After fo terrible a blow, this 
pretended king of kings, for fo he called himfelf, this tri- 
umpher over nations, and conqueror of gods, was obliged 
to return to his own country, with the miferable remnant of 
his army, covered with (hame and confufion: nor did he fur- 
vhre hjs defeat a few months, but only to>make a kind of an 
honourable amande to God, whofe fupreme majefty he had 
prefumed to infult, and who now, to ufe the feripture terms, 
having put a ring into his no/e, and a bit into his mouth, as a wild 
bead, made him return in that humbled afflicted condition, 
through thofe very countries which a little before had beheld 
him fo haughty and imperious. 

Upon h;s return to Nineveh, being enraged at his difgrace, 
he treated his fubje&s after a mod cruel and tyrannical man- 
ner. * The effefts of his fury fell more heavily upon the 
Jews and Ifraelites* of whom he had gregt numbers maflacred 
every day, ordering their bodies to be teft expofed in the 
ftreets, and fuffering no man to give them burial. Tobit, to 
avoid his cruelty, was obliged to conceal himfelf for fome 
time, and fuijer.aU his eftetis to be confifcated. In (hort, 
the king’s favagte temper, rendered him fo infupportable to 
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his own family, that his twoeldeft fons confpired again ft 
him/ 1 and killed him an the temple, in the prefence of his 
god .Nifiroch, as? he lay prottrate before him. But thefe 
two princes, being obliged, after this parricide, to fly into 
Armenia, left die kingdom to Efarhaddori, their youngeft- 
brothcr. j * v 

u Esarh addon. *We have -already obferved, that after 
Merodach-Baladan, there was a fucceilion of kings at Babylon, 
of whom hillory has tranfmitted nothing but the names. The 
ropl family becoming extintt, there was an eight years inter- 
regnum, full of troubles and commotions. Efarhaddon, tak- 
ing advantage of this juncture, made himfelf matter of Baby- 
lon; and annexing it to his former dominions, reigned over 
the two united empires thirteen years. 

After having re-united Syria andTaleftine t6 the Aflyrian 
empire,* which had been rent from it in the preceding reign, 
he entered the land of Ifrael, where he took captive as many 
as were left there, and carried them into Afi’yria, except an 
inconfiderable number that efcaped his purfuit. And diat the 
country might not become a defert, he fent colonies of idola- 
trous people, taken out of the countries beyond the Euphrates, 
to dwell in the cities of Samaria. x The predidlion of Ifaiah 
was then fulfilled; within threefcore and Jive years /hall Ephraim 
he broktti , that it be no more a people . This was exadlly the 
fpace of time that elapfed between the predi&ion and the 
event;* arid the people of Ifrael, did then truly ceafe to be a 
vifible nation, what was left of them being altogether mixed 
and confounded with other nations. 

y This prince, having pofieffed himfelf of the land*of Ifrael, 
fent fome of his generals with a part of his army into Judea, 
to reduce that country likewife under his fubje&ion. Thefe 
generals defeated Manafleh, and having taken him prifoner, 
brought him to Efarhaddon, who put him in chains, and 
carried him with him to Babylon. But Manafleh, having 
afterwards appeafed the wrath of God by a fincere and lively 
repentance, obtained his liberty and returned to Jerufalem. 

z Meantime the colonies, that had been fent into Samaria, 
in the room of its ancient inhabitants, were grievoufly infefted 
with lions. The king of Babylon, being told the caufe of that 
calamity was their not worttripping the God of the country, 
ordered an lfraelitilh prieft to be lent to them, from among 
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die captives taken in tliat country, to teach them the worflrip 
«f the God of IlraeL Buf thefe idolaters, contented with 
admitting the true God amcmgft their ancient dvinities, wor- 
shipped nun Jointly with thar falfe deities. This corrupt 
worship continued afterwards, and was the fburcc of the ayer- 
fion entertained by the Jews againft the Samaritans. 

Efarhaddon, alter a profperous reign of thirty-nine years 
over the A Syria ns, and thirteen over the Babylonians, was 
fticceeded by hid fon, 

♦ StAoenvcHiNirs* This prince is called in feripture Na- 
buchodono for, which name was common to the kings of 
Babylon. To diftinguHh this from the others, he is called 
Nebndiodonofor L < 

b Tobit was dill alive at this time, and dwelt among other 
captives at Nineveh. Perceiving his end approaching, he 
foretold his children the fudden deftru&ion of that qity; of 
which at that time there was not the lead appearance. He 
•advifpd them to quit the city, before its ruin came on, and to 
depart aa foon as they had buried him and his wife. 

ruin $f Ntmvth is at hand , fays the good old man, 
abide m longer here, Jar 1 perceive the iviciednejs of the city nuili 
eceafm its dejhtu5Uer\. Thefe lad words are very remarkable, 
the tvukednefo tf the city will ocafim its deflruBion . Men will 
be apt to impute the ruin of Nineveh to any other reafon, 
but we are taught hy the Holy Gbod, that her unrighteouf- 
neft was the true eaufe of it, as it will be with other dates, 
thht imitate her crimes. 

c Nabuchodonofor defeated the king of the Medes in a 
pitched 'battle, fought the twelfth year of his reign, upon the 
ptamTef Ragan, took Ecbatam, the capital of his kingdom, 
2nd returned triumphant to Nineveh. When we com? to 
treat of the hiftory of the Medes, we fhall give a more particu- 
lar account of this vittory. 

It was immediately after this expedition, that Bethuliawas 
hefieged by Holofevnes, one of Nebuchodonofor’s generals; 
and riiat the famous enterprise of Judith was accompJifhed. 

4 Saragus, otherwife called Chvna-Laoanus. This prince 
Succeeded Saofduchinus* and having rendered himfetf con- 
temptible to his fubje^s, by his effeminacy, and the little care 
>ie took of his dominions, Nabopoteffar, a Babylonian by 
ferrfch, ami of his army, ufurped that part of the Affy- 

rian empire, and reigned over it one and twenty years. 
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e Nabqpolassaji* This priqcc, the better to maintain hie 
ufqrped fgveroignty, made an alliance with Cyaxares, king of 
the.Medes. With their joint forces they beGcged and took 
Nineveh) killed S*racus, and utterly deftroycd that great city* 
We (hall fpeak more largely, qf this great event when we come 
to the hiftory of the Medes. Prom this time forward the 
city of Babylon became the only capital of the AjQyriau 
empire. 

The Babylonians and the hjedes, having deftjoyed Nine* 
veh, became fo formidable) that they drew upon therofeive* 
the jealoufy of all their neighbours. Necho, king of Egypt, 
was fo alarmed at their power, that to ftop their progrefs hq 
marqhed towards the Euphrates at the head of a powerful 
army, and made feveral confiderable cqnquefts, See the 
hiftory of the Egyptians for what concerns this expedition, 
and the confequences that attended it. 

* Nabopolaflar finding, that, after the taking of Carchemifh 
byNecho, all Syria and PalelUne had revolted from him, and 
neither his age nor infirmities permitting him to go in perfoq 
to recover them, he made Kis fon Nabuchodonofor partner 
with him in the empire, and fent him with an army, to reduce 
thofe countries to their former fubjettion. 

u prom this time the Jews began to reckon the years of 
Nabuchodonofor, viz. from the end of the third year of 
Jehoiakim, king of Judah, OT gather frpm the beginning of 
the fourth. But the Babylonians compute the reign of this 
prince only from the death of his father, which happened 
two years later. 

* Nabuchodqnosor II. , This prince defeated Neeho’q 
army near the Euphrates, and retook Carchemifh. From 
thtnee he marched towards Syria and Paleftine, and re-united 
tliofe provinces to his dominions. 

k He likewife entered Judea, befieged Jerusalem, and took 
it: he caufed Jehoiakim to he put in chains, with a defign to 
have him carried to Babylon; but being moved with his re* 
pentance and affli&ioa,' he reftored him to His throne. Great 
numbers of the Jews, and, among the reft, fame children of 
the royal family, were carried captive to Babylon; whether 
all the treafurps of the king's palace, and a part of the facred 
veflela of tjac temple, were likewife tranfported* Thus was the 
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judgment Gorf had denounced bjr the prophet Ifaiah to king 
Hezekiah aeebmpliihed. From this famous epocha, which 
was tht fourth year of Jehoiakim, king of Judah* we are to 
date the captivity of the Jews at Babylon* fo often foretold 
by Jeremiah; Daniel, then but eighteen years old, was 
carried captive among the reft; and Ezekiel fome time after- 
wards/ 

1 Toward the end of the fifth year of Jehoiakim died Na- 
bopotaflar, king of Babylon, after having reigned one and 
twenty yekrs. As foon as his fon Nabuchodonofor had news 
of his death, he fet out with all expedition for Babylon, taking 
the neareft way through the defert, attended only by a fmali 
retinue, leaving the bulk of his army with his generals, to be 
conduced to Babylon with the captives and fpoils. On his 
arrival, he received the government from the hands of thole 
that had carefully preserved it for him, and fo fucceeded to all 
the dominions of his father, which comprehended Chaldea, 
Afiyria, Arabia, Syria, and Paleftine, over which, according 
to Ptolemy, he reigned forty-three years. 

m In the fourth year of his reign he had a dream, at which 
he was greatly terrified, though he could not call it again to 
mind. He thereupon confulted the wife men and diviners of 
his kingdom, requiring of them to make known to him the 
fubftance of his dream. They all anfwered, that it was be- 
yond the reach of their art to divine the thing itfelf; and that 
the utmoft they could do, was to give the interpretation of 
his dream, when he had made it known to them. As 
abfqlute princes are not accuftomed to meet with oppofition, 
but will be obeyed in all things, Nabuchodonofor, imagining 
they dealt infincerely with him, fell into a violent rage, and 
condemned them all to die. Now Daniel and his, three com- 
panions were included in the fentence, as being ranked among 
the wife men. But Daniel, having firft invoked his, God, 
defired to be introduced to the king, to whom he revealed the 
whole fubftance of his dream. « The thing thou faw.eft,” 
fays he to Nebuchadnezzar, « was an image of an enormous 
“ fize, and a terrible countenance. The head therepf was of 
« gold, the breaft and arms of filver, the belly and thighs of, 
«• brafs, - and the feet part of iron and part of clay. And; as 
the king was attentively looking upon that vifion, behold a 
« ftone was cut out of a mountain, without hands, and the 
«* ftone fmote the image upon hi?, feet, and brake them to 
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<< pieces; the whole image was ground as (mail as dull, and 
“ the (lone became a great mountain, and filled the whole 
c< earth.” When Daniel had rented the dream, he gave the 
king likewife the interpretation thereof, (hewing him how it 
fignified the three great empires, , which were to fucceed that 
of the AiTyrians, namely, the Perfian, the, Grecian, and the 
Roman, or, according to fome, that of the fuccefTors of 
Alexander the Great. “ After thefe kingdoms,” continued 
Daniel, “ (hall the God of heaven fet up a kingdom, which 
“ fhall never be deftroyed; and this kingdom (hall not be left 
u to other people, but (hall break in pieces and confume all 
“ thefe kingdoms, and (hall (land for ever.” By which Daniel 
plainly foretold the kingdom of Jefus Chrift. Nebuchadnez* 
zar, quite ravilhed with admiration and aftonilhment, after 
having acknowledged and loudly declared, that the God of 
the lfraelites was really the God of gods, advanced Daniel to 
the higheft offices in the kingdom, made him chief of the go- 
vernors over all the wife men, ruler of the whole province of 
Babylon, and one of the principal lords of the council, that 
always attended the court. His three friends were alfo pro- 
moted to honours and dignities. 

a At this time Jehoiakim revolted from the king of Babylon, 
whofe generals, that were dill in Judea, marched againft him, 
and committed all kinds of hoftilities upon his country. He 
Jlept with his fathers , is all the fcripture fays of his death, 
Jeremiah had prophefied that he (hould neither be regretted 
nor lamented; but (hould be buried with the burial cf an afs f 
drawn and cajl forth beyond the gates of Jerufalem: this was no 
doubt fulfilled, though it is not known in what manner. * 

* Jechonias fucceeded both to the throne and iniquity of 
his father. Nebuchadnezzar’s lieutenants continuing the 
blockade of Jerufalem, in three months time he himielf came 
at the head of his army, and made himfelf mafter of the city., 
He plundered both the temple and the king’s palaqeof all 
their treafures, and fent them away to Babylon, together with 
all the golden veffels remaining, which Solompn lp\d made for 
the ufe of the temple: he carried away . likewife-a vaft number 
of captives, amongft whony was king Jechonias, his mother 
his wives, with all the chief officers and great men his 
kingdom. In the room of Jechonias, he fet upon the throne 
his unde Mattahiah, who was oth^rwife cayed JJedel^iah. 

° This prince had a9 little religion and profperity as his 
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-fore- fathers. Having made an alliance with Pharaoh, king df 
fegypt, he broke the oath of fidelity he had taketi to the king 
ef Babylon. The latter fodri dhaftlfed hirt fot it, and iriirnd- 
dtafely laid fiege to Jetufadetn. The- king of Egypt's arrival 
At the head of an arnty, gave the betieged forte hopes; bui 
their joy was very fhortdWed; the -Egyptians were defeated,* 
rtld the conqueror returned again# Jerufakm, and renewed 
the fiege, which iafted near a twdyenfortth. a At laft the 
city was taketi by ftotni, and a terrible {laughter enfued. Ze- 
dekiah’s two fond were, by Nebuchadnezzar’s orders, killed 
before their father'd face, with all the nobles and principal 
men of Judah: Zedekiah himfelf had both his eyes put out, 
was loaded- with fetters, and carried to Babylon, where he 
Was confined hi prifon as lobg as he lived. The city and 
temple were pillaged and burned,- and all their fortifications 
demolifbed. 

a I?pdn Nebuchadnezzar’s return to Babylon, after his 
foccefsful War again# Judea, he ordered a goiddn ftafue to be 
rtade fifty f cubits high, aflbmbled all the great men of the 
kingdort to celebrate the dedication- of it, and commanded all 
his fubje£ts to worihip it, threatening tocaft thofe that (liould 
refufe, into the midft of a burning fiery furnace. Upon this 
etdafioir it was, that the three young Hebrews, Anariais, 
Mtfael, and AZarias, Who, With an invincible courage, refufed 
to Comply With the king's impious ordinance, were prcferved. 
After a miraculous Aianrter, in the midft of the frames. The 
king, hirtfelf a witnefe of this aftonHhing miracle, publifhed 
An edidt, whereby all perfons whstfoever wete forbid, upon 
pain of ddath, to fpc<rk any thing amifs again# the God of 
AtaAhias, MifZel, arid Azarids. He Kkewifc promoted thefe 
three ydUng tttdn f6 the higheit honours and employments. 

Nebuchadnezzar, in the tWenty-firft year of his reigh, and 
the fourth after the deftru&iori of Jerufafetn, Inarched again 
ifito Syria, And befreged Tyre, at the time when Ithobal was 
kltig' thereof. Tyre was a ftrtrtg and opulent city, which 
never had been fubjecl to Any foreign power, and was then 
hr great tfepdte for its commerce; r by Which many of its 
citizens Were" become like fo rtany princes kv wealth and 
iftagrtifictncc. It Was built by the Ssdomans two hundred 
and forty ydafts before the temple of jfertifaletft. For Sidon 
being taken by the Philiftirtes of Afdkkifi, many of he inhabi- 
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tan is irfadetheir efcape in ftrips, and founded the city of Tyre. 
And' for this reafon we find it Galled in Ifakh * the daughter 
*f Sidrn. But the daughter foo& furpalftd the mother i ft 
grandeur } riches, and power. Accordingly, at the time w t 
are fpeaking of, (he was m a condition to refift thirteen yea tfc 
together a monarch, to whofe yoke all the reft of the eaft had 
fubmitted. 

c It was not till after fo many years, that Nebuehadriezzafr 
made himfelf matter of Tyre. His troops flittered irtcredibl6 
hardfliips before it; fo that, according to the prophet’s etpref- 
fion u , every head was made bald, and every Jhoulder was peeled* 
Before the city was reduced to the laft extremity, its inhabit 
tants retired, with the greateft part of thetr Cffefts, into 4 
neighbouring ille, half a mile from the fhore, where they 
built a new city; the name and glory whereof, extinguifhed 
the remembrance of the old one, which frOm thenceforward 
became a mere village, retaining the name of ancient Tyre. 

x Nebuchadnezzar and his army having undergone the 
utmoft fatigues during fo long and difficult a fiege, and hav- 
ing found nothing in the place to requite them for the ferviee 
they had rendered Almighty God, it is the expreffioft of the 
prophet, in executing his vengeance upon that city, to nlake 
them amends, God was pleafed to promife by the mouth of 
Ezekiel, that he would give them the fpoils of Egypt. And 
indeed Nebuchadnezzar conquered Egypt foon after, as I havd 
more fully related in the hittory of the Egyptians. Whett 
this prince had happily finifhed all his wars, and Was in i, 
date of perfeft peace and tranquillity, he put the laft hand to 
the building, or rather to the embellHhing of Babylon. The 
reader may fee in Jofephus z , an account of the magnificent 
ftrudlures aferibed to this monarch by fevetfal writers. I 
have mentioned a great part of them in the description already 
given of that (lately city. 

a Whilft nothing feemed wanting to complete Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s happinefs, a frightful dream ilifturbed his repofe, 
and filled J^im with great anxiety. He dreamed, «« He faW 
<c a tree in lire midft of the earth, whofe height was gTeat: 
“ the tree grew, and was ftrong, and the height of it reached 
M unto heaven, and the fight thereof to the end of the earth. 
** The leaves were fair, and the *fruit much; and in it wa£ 
" meat for all: the beads of the field had (hadow under it. 
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^atld the fowlj of tbehfeaven dwelt in the boughs thereof; 
*« + ai}d*sjtt was fed of, it. Then a watcher and, ah holy 
H on^,Qnne v 4 0 M rn f^om beayenu and cried; hew down, the 
« rtrqc# ap,d cut off hia branches, (hake off his leaves,, and fcat- 
c *ter lus fruit; let the beafts get, away from ujider it, and the 
u jbjpift from hishwches, Nevertbelefs leave the dump of 
<c his roots in the earth, even with a band of iron. and brafs, 
<( in the tended graft of the field: and let it,bc wet with the 
Cf dew of heaven, and let his portion be with the beads in 
u the graft of the earth. Let his heart be changed from 
« man’s, and let a bead’s heart be given unto him; and let 
<* feven times paft over him, This matter is by the decree 
c< of the watchers, and the demand by the word of the holy 
« ones, to the intent that the living may know, that the Molt 
€{ High ruletfi ,in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to 
« whomsoever he will, „ and- fetteth up over it the bafed of 
« men.” 

The king, judly terrified at this terrible dream, confulted 
all his- wife men and magicians, but to no purpofe. He was 
obliged to.havc recourfe to JDaniel, who expounded the dream, 
and applied it to the king’s own perfon, plainly declaring to 
him, €t That he (hould ]be driven from the company of men 
* c for feven years, (hould be reduced to the condition and 
« c fellowfliip of the beafts of the field, and feed upon graft 
« like a bullock: that his kingdom neverthelefs (hould be pre- 
« ferved for # him, and he (hould repoflefs his throne, when 
<c he (hould have learned to know and acknowledge, that all 
" power is from above, and cometh from heaven. After this 
« he exhorted him to break off his fins by righteoufnefs, and 
« his iniquities by (hewing mercy to the poor.” 

All thefe things came to pafs upon Nebuchadnezzar, as the 
prophet had foretold- . At the end of twelve months, as he 
was walking in his palace, and admiring the beauty and mag- 
nificence of his buildings, he faid, « Is not this great Babylon 
“ which 1 have built, for the houfe of the kingdom, by the 
« might of my power, and for the honour of my majefty?” 
Would a Jeqrct impi^lfe of complacency and vanity in a prince, 
at the fight of fuch poble ftru&ures, erefted by himfelf, ap- 
pear to us fo very criminal? and yet, hardly, were the words 
out of his mouth, when a voice came down from heaven, and 
pronounced this fentence; “ In feme hour his underftaud* 
tt ing went from him; he was driven from men, dhd did eat 

grafs like oxen, and his body was wet with the dew of 

heaven, till his hairs were grown like eagles feathers, and 
« his nails lijte birds claws.” 
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After the expiration of the appointed time, he recovered 
his tcnfes, and the ufe of his underftanding: « He lifted up 
<c his unto heaven, fays the fcripture, and bleffed the 
u Moft High; he praifcd and honoured' Kim that liveth for 
Ki ever, whofe dominion is an everlafting dominion, and his 
4€ kingdom is from generation to generation:” confefling, 
<c That all the inhabitants of the earth are as nothing before 
“ him, and that he doeth according to his -will, in the army 
« of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth; and 
“ none can day his hand or fay unto him, What doft thou?” 
Now he recovered his former countenance and form. His 
courtiers went out to feek him; he was reftored to his throne, 
and became greater and more powerful than ever. Being 
affe&ed with the heartied gratitude, he caufed, by a folemn 
edift, to.be publiflied, through the whole extent of his do- 
minions, what aftonifhing and miraculous things God had 
wrought in his perfon. 

One year after this, Nebuchadnezzar died, having reigned 
forty-three years, reckoning from the death of his father. 
He was one of the greateft monarchs that ever reigned in the 
eaft. He was fucceeded by his fon, 

r Evil-Merodach. As foon as he was fettled in the throne, 
he releafed Jehoiachin, king of Judah, out of prifon, where 
he had been confined near feven and thirty years. 

In the reign of this Evil-Merodach, which laded but two 
years, the learned place Daniel’s detection of the fraud 
pra&ifed by the prieds of Bel; the innocent artifice, by 
which he contrived to kill the dragon, which was worfhipped 
as a god; and the miraculdus deliverance of the fame pro- 
phet out of the den of lions, where he had vi&uals brought 
him by the prophet Habakkuk. 

8 Evil-Merodach rendered himfelf fo odious by his de- 
bauchery, and other extravagancies, that his own relations 
confpired againll him, and put him to death. 

1 Neriglissar, his filler’s hulband, and one of the chief 
confpirators, reigned in his dead. 

Immediately on his acceflion to the crown, he made gre.at 
preparations for war againft the Medes, which made Cyax- 
ares fend for Cyrus out of Perfia to bis afliftance. This dory 
will be more particularly related by and by, where we lhall 
£ id that this prince was flain in battle, in the fourth year of 
liis reign. 

r A. M. 3441- , Ant. J. C. 563. a Kings xxv. 27 — 30. 
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u LAB 0 R 090 ARCH 0 D,his fon f fucceeded to the throne. This 
Was A very wicked prince. Being born with the mod vici- 
ous inclinations, he indulged them without reftraint when he 
came to the crown; as if he had been invefted with fovereign 
power, only to have the privilege of committing with im- 
punity, the mod infamous and barbarous actions. He reigned 
but nine months; his own fubje&s, confpiring againft him, 
put him to death. His fucceffor was 

* LabyniT or Nabonio, This prince had likewife other 
names, and in feripture that of Belfhazzar. It is reasonably 
fuppofed that hf Was the fon of Evil-Merodach, by his wife 
Nitocris, and cortfequently grandfon to Nebuchadnezzar, ta 
whom, according to Jeremiah’s prophecy, the nations of the 
eaft were to be fubjeffc, as alfo to his fon, and his grandfon 
* after him; y All nations Jhall fetve him , and his fon, and his 
jiffs fon, until the very time of his land shall come . 

z Nitocris is that queen who raifed fo many noble edifices 
in Babylon, (he caufed her own monument to be placed over 
one of the mod remarkable gates of the city, with an inferip- 
rion, dHfitading her fucGeffors from touching the treafurea 
laid up in it, without the mod urgent and indifpenfible ne- 
ceflity. The tomb remained unopened till the reign of Da- 
rius, who* upon his breaking it open, indead of thofe inR- 
menfe treafures he had flattered himfelf with, found nothing 
but the following infeription; 

•« If ihote hadfi not an infatiable th'trjl after money, and a mojl 
« fordid, avaricious foul, thou wuldfl never have broken open the 
4t monuments of the dead?* 

* In the fird year of BeUhaaar^s reign, Daniel had the 
vifion of the four beads, which represented the four great 
monarchies, and the kingdom of the Meffiah, which was to 
fucceed them. * In the third year of the fame reign, he had 
the rifion of the ram and the he-goat, which prefigured the 
tteftru£tion of the Perfian empire by Alexander the Great, 
and the perfecutkm which Antiochus Epiphanes, king of 
Syria, ihould bring upon the Jews. I (hall hereafter make 
fome reflections upon thefe prophecies, and give a larger ac* 
count of them. 

c Bellhazjzar, whilft his enemies were hefieging Babylon, 
gave a great entertainment to his whole court, upon a certain 
teltival, which was annually celebrated with great rejoicing. 

u A. M. 3448. Ant. J. C. 55 6. x A. M. 3449 * Ant. J. C. J55, 
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The joy of this feaft was greatly difturbed by a vifion, and 
ftill more fo by the explication which Daniel gave of it to 
the king* The fentence written upon the wall imported, 
that his kingdom was taken from him, and given to the 
Medes and Perfians,. That very night the eity wa& taken, 
and Belfhazzar killed. • 

d r J bus ended the Babylonian empire, after having fub fitted 
two /land fed and ten years, from the deftruftion of the great 
Aflyrun empire. 

The particular circumftances of the liege, and the taking 
of Babylon, fliall be related in the hiftory of Cyrus. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE HISTORY OF THE KINGDOM OF THE MEDES. 

I took notice, in fpeaking of the deftru^lion of the ancient 
Aflyrian empire, e that- Arbaces, general of the Medes, was 
one of the chief authors of the confpiracy againft Sardanapa- 
lus: and feveral writers believe, that he then immediately 
became fovereign mailer of Media, and many other provinces, 
and aflumed the title of king. Herodotus is not of this 
opinion. I {hall relate what that celebrated hiftorian fays 
upon the fubje^K 

f The Afiyrians, who had for many ages held the empire 
of Alia, began to decline in their power by the revolt of feve- 
ral nations. The Medes firll threw off their yoke, and main- 
tained for fome time the liberty they had acquired by their 
valour: but that liberty degenerating into liccntioufneis, and 
their government not being well eftablifhed, they fell into a 
kind of anarchy, worfe than their former fubjeftion. _ Injus- 
tice, violence, and rapine, prevailed every where, becaufe 
there was nobody that had either power enough to reftrain 
them, or fufficient authority to punilh the offenders. But all 
thefe diforders induced the people to fettle a fgrm of govern- 
ment, which iendered the ftate more flourilhing than ever it 
was before. 

The nation of the Medes was then divided into tribes. 
Almoft all the people dwelt in villages, when Dejeces, the 
fon of Phraortes, a Mede by birth, erefted the Itate into a 
monarchy. This perfon, feeing the great diforders that pre* 
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%iled throughout all Media, refolved to take advantage of 
thofe troubles, and make them ferve to exalt him to the royal 
dignity. He had a great reputation in his own country, and 
paffed for a man, not only regular in his own conduit, but 
poffeffedof all the prudence and equity necefliryfor a governor. 

As foonas he had formed the defign of obtaining the 
throne, he laboured to make the good qualities that had been 
obferved in him more confpicuous than ever: he fucceeded 
fo well, that the inhabitants of the village where he lived 
made him their judge. In this office he acquitted himfelf 
with great prudence; and his cares had all the fuccefs ex- 
pe£ted from them; for he brought the people of that village 
to a fober and regular life. The inhabitants of other villages, 
whom perpetual diforders fuffered not to live in quiet, ob- 
fexving the good order Dejoccs had introduced in the place 
where he prefided as judge, began to addrefs themfelvcs to 
him, and make hyn arbitrator of their differences. The 
fame of his equity daily increafing, all fuch as had any affair 
of confequence, brought it before him, expe£ling to find that 
equity in Dejoces, which they could meet with no where elfe. 

When he found himfelf thus far advanced in his defigns, 
he judged it a proper time to fet his laft engines to work for 
the compafling his point. ‘ He therefore retired from bufinefs, 
pretending to be over-fatigued with the multitude of people, 
that reforted to him from all quarters; and would not exer- 
cife the office of judge any longer, notwithftanding all the 
importunity of fuch as wifhed well to the public tranquillity. 
Whenever any perfon$ addreffed themfelves to him, he told 
them, that his own domellic affairs would not allow him to 
attend thofe of other people. 

The licentioufnefs, which had been for fome time reftrained 
by the management of Dejoces, began to prevail more than 
ever, as foon as he had withdrawn himfelf from the adminis- 
tration of affairs; and the evil increased to fuch a degree, 
that the Medes were obliged to afftmble, and deliberate upon 
the means of curing fo dangerous a diforder. 

There are different forts of ambition: fome violent and 
impetuous, carry every thing as it were by dorm, (licking at 
unkind of cruelty or murder: another fort, more gentle, like 
that we are fpeaking of, puts on an appearance of moderation 
and jullicej working under ground (if 1 may ufe that expref- 
fion,) and yet arrives at her poin f t as furely as the other. 

Dejoces, who faw things fucceeding according to his wifh, 
fent his emiffaries to the affembly, after having inilrufted 
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them in the part they were to aft. When expedients for 
Hopping the courfe of the public evils came to be propofed, 
thefe emiflaries, fpeaking in their turn, reprefented, that 
unlefs the face of the republic was entirely changed, their 
country would become uninhabitable; that the only means 
to remedy the prefent diforders, was to eleft a king, who 
fhould have authority to reftrain violence, and make laws for 
the government of the nation. Then every man could pro*, 
fecute his own affairs in peace and fafety; whereas the in- 
juftice, that now reigned in all parts, would quickly force the 
people to abandon tne country. This opinion was generally 
approved; and the whole company was convinced, that no 
expedient could be devifed more effectual for curing the 
prefent evil than that of converting the ftate into a monarchy. 
The only thing then to be done, was to chufe a king; and 
about this their deliberations were not long. They all agreed, 
there was not a man in Media fo capable of governing as 
Dejoces; fo that he was immediately, with common confent, 
eiefted king. 

If we refleft in the lead on the firfl eftablifhment of king- 
doms, in any age or country whatfoever, we (hall find, that 
the maintenance of order, and the care of the public good, 
•was the original defign of monarchy. Indeed there would 
be no poflibility of eftabi filing order and peace, if all men 
were refolved to be independent, and would not fubmit to an 
authority, which takes from them a part of their liberty, in 
order to preferve the reft. Mankind mult be perpetually at 
war if they will always be driving for dominion over others, 
or refufe to fubmit to the ftrongeft. For the fake of their 
own peace and fafety, they mult have a matter, and mult 
content to obey him. This is the human origin of govern- 
ment. 8 And the feripture teacheth us, that the Divine 
Providence has not only allowed of the projeft, and the exe- 
cution of it, but confecrated it likewife by an immediate 
communication of his own power. 

There is nothing certainly nobler or greater than to fee a 
private perfon, eminent for his merit and virtue, and fitted 
by his excellent talents for the higheft employments, and yet 
through inclination and modefty, preferring a life of obfeurity 
and retirement; than to fee fuch a man fincerely refufojthe 
offer made to him of reigning over a whole nation, and at 
lad confent to undergo the toil of government, upon no other 
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motive than that of being ferviceat>le to his fellow citizens. 
His firft difpofition, by which he declares, that he is acquainted 
with the duties, and confequently with the dangers annexed 
to a fovereign power, (hews him to have a foul more elevated 
and great than greatnefs itfelf, or, to fpeak more juftly, a foul 
Superior to all ambition: nothing can {hew him fo perfectly 
worthy of that important charge, as the opinion he has of its 
not being fo, and his fears of being unequal to it. But when 
he generoufly facrifices his own quiet and fatisfa&ion to the 
welfare and tranquillity of the public, it is plain he under* 
Rands what that Sovereign power has in it really good, or 
truly valuable; which is, that it puts a man in a condition of 
becoming the defender of his country, of procuring it many 
advantages, and of redreihng various evils; of caufing law 
and juftice to flourilh, of bringing virtue and probity into 
reputation, and of eftablifhing peace and plenty: and he 
comforts himfelf for the cares and troubles to which he is 
cxpofed, by the profpeft of the many benefits refulting from 
them to the public. Such a governor was Numa at Rome, 
and fuch have been fome other empeiors, whom the people 
have conftrained to accept the fupreme power. 

It mud be owned* I cannot help repeating it, that there 
is nothing nobler or greater than fuch a difpofition. But to 
put on the mafk of modefty and virtue, in order to fatisfy 
ones ambition, as Oejoces did; to afFe& to appear outwardly 
wh&t a man, is not inwardly; to refufe for a time, and then 
accept with a fecming repugnancy what a man carneftly 
defiles, and what he has been labouring by fecret under- 
hand practices to obtain: this double-dealing ha&fo much 
meannefs in it, that it necefiarily leflens our opinion of the 
perfon, and extremely eclipfes his merit, be his talents at the 
fame time never fo extraordinary. 

1 Dejoces reigned fifty-three years. When Dejoces had 
afcended the throne, he endeavoured to convince the people, 
that they were not miftaken in the choice they had made of 
him, for reftoring of order. At firft he refolvcd to have his 
dignity of king attended with all the marks that could infpire 
an awe at\d refpefl for his perfon. He obliged his fubjefts 
to build him a magnificent palace in the place he appointed. 
Thfepalace he ftrongly fortified, and chofe out from among 
his people fuch perfons as he judged fitted to be his guards. 

After having thus provided for his o wit fecurity, he applied 
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himfelf to polifli and civilize his fubjefts, who having been 
accuftomed to live in the country* and in villages* almoft 
without laws and without polity* had contracted a favagc 
difpofition. To this end he commanded them to build a 
city, marking out himfelf the place and circumference of the 
walls. This city was compaffed about with feven diftinft 
walls, all difpofed in fuch a manner* that the outermoft did 
not hinder the parapet of the fecond from being Teen, nor 
the fecond that of the third, and fo of all the reft. The 
fituation of thfe place was extremely favourable for fuch a 
dcfign, for it was a regular hill, whofe afcent was equal on 
every fide. Within the laft and finalleft enclosure Rood the 
king’s palace, with all his treafurest in the fixth* yvhich was 
next to that, there were feverah apartments for lodging the 
officers of his houfehold; and the intermediate fpaces, be- 
tween the other walls, were appointed for the habitation of 
the people: the lirlt and largeft enclofurc was about the big* 
nefs of Athens. The name of the city was Ecbatana. 

The profpeft of* it was magnificent and beautiful* for, 
befides the difpofition of the walls, which formed a kind of 
amphitheatre, the different colours wherewith the feverat 
parapets were painted, formed a delightful variety. 

After tl*e city was finifhed, and Dcjoces had obliged part 
©f the Medes to fettle in it, he turned ail his thoughts to 
compofing of laws for the good of the ftate. But being 
perfuaded, that the majefty of kings is mod refpefted afar off, 
major ex longinquo reverentia *, he began to keep himfelf at a 
diitance from his people; was almoft inacceffible and invifible 
to his fubjefts, not fuftcring them to fpeak, or communicate 
their affairs to him, but only by petitions, and the interpofi- 
tion of hft officers. And even thofe that had the privilege of 
approaching him, might ndther laugh nor fpit in his prefence. 

This great ftatefman afted in this manner, in order the 
better to fecure to himfelf the poffeffion of the crown. For, 
having to deal with men yet uncivilized, and no very good 
judges of true merit, he was afraid that too great a familiarity 
with him might induce contempt, and occafion plots and 
confpiracies againft growing power, which is generally looked 
upon with invidious and difeontented eyes. But by keeping 
himfelf thus concealed from the eyes of the people, and f mak- 
ing himfelf known only by the wife laws he made, and the 
drift juflice he took care to adminifter to every one, he ativ 
<juired the refpeft and efteem of all his fubjefts. 

* Tacit. 
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It is faid, that Irom the innermoft part of his palace he 
faw every thing that was. done in his dominions, by means of 
his cmifTaries, who brought him accounts, and informed him 
of all tranfaflions. By this means no crime efcaped either 
the knowledge of the prince, or the rigour of the law; and 
the punifliment treading upon the heels of the offence, kept 
the wicked in awe, and flopped the courfe of violence and 
injuftice. 

Things might poffibly pafs in this manner to a certain 
degree during* his adminiftration: but there is nothing more 
obvious than the great inconveniences ncpelTdrily refulting 
from the cuftom introduced by Dejoces, and wherein he has 
been imitated by the reft of the Eaftern potentates; the cuf- 
tom, I mean, of living'concealed in his palace; of governing 
by fpies, difperfed throughout his kingdom; of relying folely 
upon their fincerity for the truth of fails; of not fuffering 
truth, the complaints of the oppreffed, and the juft reafons 
of innocent perfons to be conveyed to him any other way 
than through foreign channels, that is, by men liable to be 
prejudiced or corrupted; men that flopped up all avenues tQ 
remonflrances, or the reparation of injuries, and that were 
capable of doing the greatefl injuftice themfelves, with fo 
much the more eafe and affurance, as their iniquity remained 
undifeovered, and consequently unpunifhed. But befides all 
this, methinks, that very affection in princes of being in-* 
vifible, (hews them to be confcious of their flender merit, 
which (buns the light, and dares not Hand the teft of a near 
examination. 

Dejoces was fo wholly taken up in humanizing and foften- 
ing the manners, and in making laws for the good govern- 
ment of his people, that he never engaged in any enterprife 
againft his neighbours, though his reign was very long; for 
he did not die till after having reigned fifty-three years. 

k PhraorteS reigned twenty-two years. After the death 
of Dejoces, his fon Phraortes, called otherwife * Aphraartes, 
Succeeded. The foie • affinity between thefe two names, 
would make one believe, that this is the king called in ferip- 
ture Arphaxad: but that opinion has many other fubftantial 
reafons to fupport it, as may be feen in father Montfaucon’s 
learned difiertation, of which I have made great ufe in this 
treatife. The paflage in Judith, That Arphaxad built a very 
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Jirong city , and callecPit Ecbatana , has deceived mod authors, 
and made them believe, that Arphaxad mult be Dejoces, whoT 
was certainly the founder of that city. Hut the Greek text' 
of Judith, which the vulgar ttanflation renders adificavit, fays^ 
only, K ‘That Arphaxad added new butldingr to Ecbatana . And 
what can be more natural, than that the father, not having 
entirely perfected fo considerable a work, the fon ihould 
put the lad hand to it, and make fuch additions as were 
wanting. 

1 Phraortes, being of a very warlike temper, and not 
contented with the kingdom of Media, left him by his father, 
attacked the Perfians; and defeating them in a ecifive battle, 
brought them under fubje&ion to his empire. Then length- 
ened by the acceflion of their troops, he attacked other 
neighbouring nations, one after another, till he made himfelf 
mailer of almod all the Upper Afia, which comprehends alt 
that lies north of mount Taurus, from Media, as far as the 
river Halys. 

Elated with his good fuccefs, he ventured to turn his arm» 
againft the Affyrians, at that time indeed weakened through 
the. revolt of feveral nations, but yet very powerful in them-* 
felves. Nabuchodonofor, their king, otherwife called Saof- 
duchinjus, raifed a great army in his own country, and # fent 
ambafiadors to feveral other nations of the eall, to require 
their afliftance. They all refufed him with contempt, and 
ignominiou fly treated his ambafiadors, letting him fee, that 
they no longer dreaded that empire, which had formerly kept 
the greateft part of them in a flavifh fubjeSion. 

The king, highly enraged at fuch infolent treatment, fwore 
by his throne and his reign, that he would be revenged of all 
thofe nations, and put them every one- to the fword. He 
then prepared for battle, with what forces- he had, in the 
plain of Ragau. A great battle enfued there, which proved 
fatal to Phraortes. He was defeated, his cavalry fled, his 
chariots were overturned and put into diforder and Nabucho- 
donofor gained a complete vidlory. Then ’taking advantage 
of the defeat and confufion of the Medes, he entered their 
country, took, their cities, puftied on his conquefts even to 
Ecbatana, forced the towers and the walls by ftorm, and 
gave the city to be pillaged by his foldiers, who plundered it, 
and (tripped it of all its ornaments. 

Jt It) E xZuriws* 1 Judith. Text. Gr Her. L i. c. I02. 
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The unfortunate Phraortes* who had efcaped into the 
mountains of Ragau, fell at la(t into the hands of Nabucho- 
donofor, who cruelly caufed him to be (hot to death with 
darts. After that, he returned to Nineveh with all his army, 
which was dill very numerous* and, for four months together, 
did nothing but feaft and divert himfelf with thofe that had 
accompanied him in this expedition. 

In Judith we read, that the king of Aflyria fcntHolophernes, 
with a powerful army, to revenge himlelf of thofe that had 
Tefufed him fuepours. The progrefs and cruelty of that com- 
mander, the general Confirmation of all the people, the cou- 
rageous refolution of the Ifraelites to withfland him, in hopes 
that their God would defend them, the extremity to which 
Bethulia and the whole nation was reduced, the miraculous 
deliverance of that city by the courage and conduPl of the 
brave Judith, and the complete overthrow of the Affyrian 
army, are all related in the fame book. 

m Cyaxares 1. reigned forty years. This prince fucceeded 
to the throne immediately after his father’s death. He was 
a very brave, enterprifmg prince, and knew how to make his 
advantage of the late overthrow of the Affyrian army. He 
firfl fettled himfelf well in his kingdom of Media, and then 
conquered all Upper Afia. But what he had mod at heart 
was, to go and attack Nineveh, to revenge the death of his 
father by the definition of that great city. 

The Affyrians came out to meet him, having only the 
remains of that great army which was deftroyed before 
Bethulia. A battle enfued, wherein the Affyrians were de- 
feated, and driven back to Nineveh. Cyaxares, purfuing his 
vidlory, laid fiege to the city, which was upon the point of 
falling inevitably into his hands, but that the .time was not 
yet come, when God defigned to punifh that city for her 
primes, and for the calamities (he had brought upon his peo- 
ple as well as other nations. It was delivered from its pre- 
lent danger in the following manner. 

* A formidable army of Scythians, from the neighbourhood 
pf the Palus Maeotis, had driven 'the Cimmerians out of 
Europe, and was dill marching under the conduft of king 
Mad yes in purfuit of them. The Cimmerians had found 
means to efcape from the Scythians, w*ho were advancing 
into Media. Cyaxares, hearing of this irruption, railed the 
fiege from before Nineveh, and marched with all his forces 
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againft that mighty army, which, like an impetuous torrent, 
was going to over-run all Afia. The two armies engaged, 
and the Medes were vanquiihed. The Barbarians, finding 
no other obftacle in their way, overfpread not only Media, 
but almoft all Afia. After that, they marched towards Egypt, 
from whence Pfammiticus diverted their courfe by prefents. 
They then returned into Paleftine, where fome of them 
plundered the temple of Venu9 at Afcalon, the moft ancient 
temple dedicated to that goddefs. Some of thefe Scythians 
fettled at Bethfhean, a city in the tribe of Manafieh, on this* 
fide Jordan, which from them was afterwards called Scytho-r 
polis. 

The Scvthians, for the fpace of twenty-eight years, were 
matters of the Upper Afia; namely, the two Armenias, Cap- 
padocia, Pontus, Colchis, and Iberia; during which time they 
fpread defolation wherever they came. The Medes hfod no 
way of getting rid of them, but by a treacherous ftratagem. 
Under pretence of cultivating and ftrengthening the alliance 
they had made together, they invited the greateft part of 
them to a general feaft, which, was made in every family. 
Each matter of the feaft, made his guefts drunk, and in that 
condition were the Scythians maflacred. The Medes then 
repoflefled themfelves of the provinces they had loft, and 
once more extended their empire to the banks of the Halys, 
which was their ancient boundary weftward. 

n The remaining Scythians, who were not at the banquet, 
having heard of the maflacre of their countrymen, fled into 
Lydia to king Halyattes, who received them with great hu- 
manity. This occafioned a war between thofe two princes. 
Cyaxares immediately led his troops to the frontiers of Lydia. 
Many battles were fought during the fpace of five years, with 
almoft equal advantage on both fides. The battle fought in 
the fixth year was very remarkable, on account of an eclipfe 
of the fun, which happened during the engagement, when 
on a fudden the day was turned into a dark night. Thales, 
the Milefian, had foretold this eclipfe. The Medes and Ly- 
dians, who were then in the heat of the battle, equally ter- 
rified with this unforefeen event, which they looked upon as 
a fign of the anger of the gods, immediately retreated on both 
fides, and made peace. Siennefis, king of Cilicia*, and Na- 
buchodonofor, king of Babylon, were the mediators. T<* 


n Her. 1 . i. c. 74. 

* In Herodotus he i& called Lab y act us. 
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fender the friendfhip more firm and inviolable, the two prin- 
ces agreed to ftrengrhen it by the tie of marriage, and agreed, 
that Halyattes fhould give his daughter Aryenis, to Aftyages, 
eldeft fon of Cyaxares. 

The manner thefe people had of contra&ing alliance with 
one another, is very remarkable. Btfides other ceremonies, 
which they had in common with the Greeks, they had this in 
particular; the two contra&ing parties made themfelves in- 
cifions in the arms, and licked one another’s blood. 

•Cyaxares’s firft care, as foon as he found himfelf again 
in peace,- was to refume the fiege of Nineveh; which the 
irruption of the Scythians. had obliged him to raife. Nabo- 
poloflhT, king of Babylon, with whom he had lately contracted 
a particular alliance, joined with him in the league againll 
the Afiyrians. Having therefore united their forces, they 
befieged Nineveh, took it, killed Saracus the king, and utterly 
deftroyed that mighty city, 

God had foretold by his prophets, above an hundred years 
before, that he would bring vengeance upon that impious 
city for the blood of his fervants, wherewith the kings thereof 
had> gorged themfelves, like ravenous lions; that he himfelf 
would march at the head of the troops, that fhould come to 
befiege it; that he would caufe confternation and terror to 
go before them; that he would deliver the old men, the mo- 
thers, and their children, into the mercilefs hands of the 
.foldiers; that all the treafures of the city fhould fall into the 
hands of rapacious and infatiable plunderers; and that the 
city itfelf fhould be fo totally and utterly deftroyed, that not 
fo much as a footftep of it fhould be left; and that the peo- 
ple fhould afk hereafter, Where did the proud city of Nineveh 
Hand?/ 

But let us hear the language of the prophets themfelves: 
P Woe to the bloody city, cries Nahum, it is all full of lies 
and robbery; q he that .dafheth in pieces is come up before 
thy face. The Lord cometh to avenge the cruelties done to 
Jacdb and tolfracl. r I hear already the noife of the whip, 
and the noife of the rattling of the wheels, and of the prancing 
horfes, and of the bounding chariots. The horfeman lifteth 
up both the bright fword and the glittering fpear. * The 
ihield of his mighty men is made red; the valiant men are id 
fcarlet. They fhaU feem like torches, they fhall run like the 

o A. M. Ait. J. C. 626. Her. 1 . i. c. 206. p Nahum iii. 1. 

q Chap. ii. I, 2. r Chap. iii. 2, s Chap, ii, 3, 4, 
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lightning. God is jealous; the Lord revengeth, and is 
furious. The mountains quake at him, and the hills melt, 
and the earth is burnt at his pTefence: Who can (land before 
Ins indignation? And who can abide in the fiercenefs of his 
anger? u Behold I am againlt thee, laith the Lord of hofts: I 
will (trip thee of all thy ornaments. * Take ye the fpoil of 
filver, take the fpoil of gold; for there is no end of the (lore 
and glory out of all the pleafant furniture. She is empty, 
and void, and wafle. Nineveh is deftroyed; ihe is over- 
thrown; (he is defolate. y The gates of the rivers (hall- be 
opened, and the * palace (hall be diflolved. And Huzzab 
(hall be led away captive; (he (hall be brought up, and her 
maids (hall lead her as with the voice of doves tabouring up- 
on their breads. z I fee a multitude of (lain, and a great num- 
ber of carcafl'es; and there is no end of there corpfes; they 
ftumble upon their corpfes. f a Where is the dwelling of 
the lions, and the feeding-place of the young lions, where the 
lion, even the old lion walked, and the lion’s whelp, and none 
made them afraid: where the lion did tear in pieces enough 
for his whelps, and ftrangled for his lionefles, and filled his 
holes with prey, and his dens with rapine: b The Lord (hall 
deltroy AiTur. ' He (hall depopulate that city, which was fo 
beautiful, and turn it into a land where no man cometh, and 
into a cicfert. It fhall be a dwelling-place for wild beads, and 
the birds of night fnall lurk therein. Behold, it (hall be faid, 
fee that proud city, which was fo ftately, and fo exalted; 
which faid in her heart, I am the only city, and befides me 
there is no other. All they that pafs by her (hall feoff at her, 
and (hall infult her with hidings and contemptuous gedures. 

The two armies enriched thenifelves with the fpoils of 
Nineveh; and Cyaxares, profecuting his viftories, made him- 
felf mader of alL the cities of the kingdom of AfTyria, except 
Bahvlon and Chaldea, which belonged to Nabopolaflar. 

After this expedition, Cyaxares died, and left his domi- 
nions to his fon Afty ages. 

c Astyages reigned thirty- five years. This prince is called 

t Nahum i. 2, 5,6. u Chap. iii. 5. x Chap, ii 9, 10. y Chap. ii. ft. 
z Chap. iii. 3. a Chap. ii. II, 12. b Zephan. ii. 13 — 15. c A. M. 
3409 An*. J. C. 

* The author, in this place, renders it. Her temple is deftroyed to the fenn- 
el xtions. But I have chofen to follow our Englilh Bible, though in the Latin 
it i* ttiupluni. 

f This is a noble image cf the cruel avarice of the AlTyrian kings who 
pillaged and plundered all their neighbouring nutious, efpccully Judea, and 
carried away the fpoiL of them to Nineveh. 
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in fcripturc Ahafuerus. Though his reign was vejry long, no 
left than thirty- five years, yet we have no particulars recorded 
of it in hiftory. He had two children whofe names are fa- 
mous, namely, Cyaxares, by his wife Aryenis, and Mandana, 
by a former marriage. In his father’s life-time he married 
Mandana to Cambyfes, the fon of Achemenes, king of Perfia: 
from this marriage fprung Cyrus, who was born but one year 
after the birth of his uncle Cyaxares* The latter fucceeded 
Ills father in the kingdom of the Medes. 

Cyaxares II. This is the prince whom the fcripture calls 
Darius the Mede. 

Cyrus, having taken Babylon, in conjun&ion with his uncle 
Cyaxares, left it under his government. After the death of 
his uncle, and his father Cambyfes, he united the kingdoms 
of the Medes and. Perfians into one; in the fequel, therefore, 
of thifcdifcourfe, they will be confidered only as one empire. 
1 (hall begin the hiftory of that empire with the reign of Cy- 
rus; which will include alfo what is. known of the reigns of 
his two predeceflbrs, Cyaxares and Aftyages. But I (hall 
previoufly give feme account of the kingdom of Lydia, be- 
caufo Crcefus, its king, has. a confiderable (bare in the event*, 
of which I am to fpeak. 

CHAPTER I V. 

THE HISTORY OF THE LYDIANS. 

T he d kings, who firft reigned over the Lydians, are, by 
Herodotus, called Atyades, that is, defeendants from Atys. 
Thefe, lie tells us, derived their origin from Lydus, the fon 
of Atys; and Lydus gave the name of Lydians to that people, 
who, before his time, were called Moeonians. 

Thefe Atyades were fucceeded by the Heraclidx, or de- 
feendants of Hercules, who poffeffed this kingdom for the 
fpace of five hundred and five years. 

* Argo, great-grandfon of Alcaeus, fon of Hercules, was 
the firlt of the Heraclides who reigned in Lydia. 

The laft was 

Candmjles. This prince was married to a lady of ex- 
cjuifite beauty; and, being infatuated by his paflion for her, 
was perpetually boafting of her charms to others* Nothing 
would ferve hiih, but Gyges, one of his chief oncers, fhould 


A Hcrcd. 1 . 1 . c. 7 — ^3- 


c A M. 2781. Ant. J. C. 1223.. 
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fee, and judge of them by his own eyes *; ae if the hulband’* 
own knowledge of them was not fufficient for his happinefs, 
or the beauty of his wife would have been impaired by his 
filence. The king, to this end, placed Gyge9 fecretly in a 
cohvenient place} but notwithftandmg that precaution, the 
queen perceived him when he retired, yet took no manner of 
notice of it; judging, as the hiitorian reprefents it, that the 
moil valuable treafure of a woman is her modefty, (he ftudied 
a fignal revenge for the injury lhe had received; and, to punifli 
the fault of her hufband, committed a (till greater crime. 
Poflibly a fecret paflion for Gyges had as great (hare in that 
a£hon, as her rcfentment for the dilhonour done her. Bo 
that as it will, ihe fent for Gyges, and obliged him to expiate, 
his cririj either by his own death, or the king’s, at his own 
option. After ferrie remonftranccs to no purpofe, he refolved 
upon the latter, and by the murder of Candnules, becamtf 
mailer of his queen and his throne. f By this means the 
kingdom pafled from the family of the Heraclidae into that o£ 
the Mermnades. 

Archilochus, the poet, lived at this time, raid, as Hero- 
dotus informs us, fpoke of this adventure of Gyges ill hi* 
poems. 

I cannot forbear mentioning, in this place, what is related 
by Herodotus,, that amonglt the Lydians, and almoft all other 
Barbarians, it was reckoned ihameful and infamous, even for 
a man to appear naked. Thefe footfteps of modefty, which 
are met with amongtl pagans, ought to be reckoned valuable, 
f We are allured, that among the Romans, a fon, who was 
come to the age of maturity, never went into the baths with 
his father, nor even a fon- in-law with his father- in- law; and 
this modefty and decency were looked upon by them as a law 
of nature, the violation whereof was criminal. It is aftonifli- 
ing, that amongft us our magi ft rates take no care to prevent 
this diforder, which, in the midft of Paris, at the feafon of 
bathing, is openly committed with impunity; a diforder 
vifibly contrary to the rules of common decency, fo dangeroua 
to young perions of both fexes, and fo feverefy condemned 
by paganifm itfelf. 

f A. M. 2 j 86 . Ant. J. C. 71S. 

* Non contentus voluptatum luarum tacita confcientia— prorfus quaft filcn- 
tium damnum pulchrituclinia effet. juft in. 1 . i. c. 7. 

f Noflro qnidcm more cum parentibus puberes filii, cum foctris generi, non 
fevannir Renncnda eft igiturhuius generis verecundia, praefeitim natura ipla 
DMe.ftri ft dvc<\ Cic. 1 . i. de Offic. n. 129. 

hiudan lc nefas effc cccdebatur. VaL Max. L ii. Cap. 1. 
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* f Plato relates the ftory of Gyges in a different manner 
from Herodotus. He tells ils, that Gyges wore a ring, the 
ftone of which, when turned towards him, rendered him in- 
vifible; fo that he had the advantage of feeing others, without 
being feen Iiimfelf; and that by means of this ring, with the 
concurrence of the queer), he deprived Candaules of his life 
and throne. This probably fignifies, that, in order to com- 
pafs his criminal defign, he ufed all the tricks and ftratagems, 
the world calls fubtle and refined policy, which penetrates in- 
to the mod fecrct purpofes of others, without making the lealt 
difeovery of its own. This ftory, thus explained, carries in 
it a greater appearance of truth, than what we read in Hero- 
dotus. 

Cicero, after having related this fable of Gyges’s famous 
ring, adds f, that if a wife man had fuch a ring, he would 
dot ufe it to any wicked purpofc; becaufe virtue confiders 
what is honourable and juft, and has no occafion for darknefs. 

s Gyges reigned thirty-eight years. The murder of Can- 
daules raifed a fedition among the Lydians. The two parties, 
in (lead of coming to blows, agreed to refer the matter to the 
decifion of the Delphic oracle, which declared in favour of 
Gyges. The king made large prefen ts to the temple at Del- 
phos, which undoubtedly preceded, and had no little influ- 
ence upon the oracle’s anfwer. Among other things of value 
Herodotus mentions fix golden cups, weighing thirty talents, 
amounting to netfr a million of French money, which is about 
forty-eight thoufand pounds Sterling. 

As foon a§ he was in peaceable poffeflion of the throne, 
he made war againft Miletos, Smyrna, and Colophon, three 
powerful cities belonging to the neighbouring ftates. 

After he had reigned thirty-eight years, he died, and was 
fuccecded by his fon, 

h Ardys reigned forty-nine years. It was in the reign of 
this prince, that the Cimmerians, driven out of their country 
by the Scythre Nomades, went into Afia, and took the- city 
of Sardis, but not the citadel. 

*Sai>yattf.s reigned twelve years. This prince declared' 
war againft the Milefiaus, and laid liege to their city. In 

► f Plato <Jc Rep. 1 . ii. p. g A. M. 3286. Ant. J. C. 718. Her. 

L i. c. 13, 14 h A. hi. 3324. Ant. J. C. 680. Her. 1 . i. c. 15. 

i A. M. 3373. Ant. J C. 631. Her L i. c. 16, 22. 
t Kune ipfum annulum fi habcat fapiens, nihilo plus fibi licere putet peccare, 
fi non haberet. HonciU enini bouie virib, non occulta ^uairuntur* 
ni. Offic. u. 38, 
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thofe days the lieges, which were generally nothing more than 
blockades, were carried on very flowly, and lafted many 
years. This king died before he' had finished that of Miletos, 
and was fucceeded by his fon. 

k Halyattfs reigned fifty-feven years. This is the prince 
who made war againft Cyaxares, king of Media. He like- 
wife drove the Cimmerians out of Alia. He attacked, and 
took the cities of Smyrna and Clazomense. He vigoroufly 
prolecutad the war againft the Milefians, begun by his father; 
and continued the ficgeof tlieir city, which had lafted fix years 
under his father, and continued as many under him. It end- 
ed at length in the following manner: Halyattes, upon an an- 
fwer he received from the Delphic oracle, had fent an ambaf- 
fador into the city, to propofe a truce for fome months. Tra- 
fybulus, tyrant of Miletos, having notice of his coming, 
ordered all the corn, and other provifiotis, aflembled by him 
and his fubje&s for their fupport, to be brought into the 
public market; and commanded the citizens, at the fight of a 
fi gnal that fiiould be given, to be all in a general humour of 
feafting and jollity. The thing was executed according to 
his orders. The Lydian ambaffador, at his arrival, was in 
the utmoft furprife to fee fuch a plenty in the market, and fuch 
cheerfulnefs in the city. His matter, to whom he gave an 
account of what he had feen, concluding that his projeflr of 
reducing the place by famine would never fucceed, preferred 
peace to fo fruitlefs a war, and immediately raifed the fiege. 

I Croesus. His very name, which is become a proverb, 
carries in it an idea of immenfe riches. The wealth of this 
prince, to judge of it only by the prefents he marie to the 
temple of Delphos, muft have been exceflively great.. Molt 
of tliofe prefents were ftill to be feen in the time of Herodo- 
tus, ancl were worth feveral millions. m We may partly ac- 
count for the treafures of this prince, from certain mines that 
lie had, fituate according to Strabo, between Pcrgamus and 
Atarnes; as alfo from the little river Pactolus, the land of 
which was gold. But in Strabo’s time this river had not the 
fame advantage. 

II This uncommon affluence, which is a thing extraordinary, 
did not enervate or foften the courage of Croefus. He thought 
it unworthy of a prince to fpend his time in idlenefs and plea- 
lure. For his part, he was perpetually in arms, made feveral 

k A. M. 318*. Ant. J. C. 619. l<l:m c 21, 22. 

1 A. M. 3442. Ant. J. C. 562. m Stiati. 1 . xm. p. 625. and L xiv. p. 6&0, 
n Her, 1 . i. c. 26 — 28. 
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eonqucftft, and enlarged his dominions by the addition of all 
the contiguous provinces, as Phrygia, Myfia, Paphlagonia, 
Bithynia, Pamphylia, and all the country of the Carians, Ioni- 
ans, Dorians, and iEolians. Herodotus obferves, that he was 
the firft conqueror of the Greeks, who till then had never 
been (pbjeft to a foreign power* Doubtlefs he mult mean 
the Greeks, fettled in Alia Minor. 

But what is (till more extraordinary in this prince, though 
he was fo immenfely rich, and fo great a warrior, yet his chief 
delight was in literature and the fciences. His court was the 
ordinary refidence of thole famous learned men, fo revered by 
antiquity, and diftinguilhed by the name of the (even wife men 
of Greece- 

0 Solon, one of the mod celebrated among!! them, after 
having eftablilhcd new laws at Athens, thought he might abfent 
himfelf for fome years, and improve that time by travelling. 
He went to Sardis, where he was received in a manner fuitable 
to the reputation of fo great a man. The king, attended with 
a numerous court, appeared in all his regal pomp and fplen- 
dor, dreffed in the moft magnificent apparel, which was all 
over enriched with gold, and glittered with diamons. Notwith- 
ftanding the novelty of this fpe&acle to Solon, it did not appear 
that he was the leaf! moved at it, or that he uttered a word 
which difcovered the lead furprife or admiration; on the 
contrary, people of fenfe might fufEciently difcern from his 
behaviour, that he looked upon all this outward pomp, as an 
indication of 3 little mind, which knows not in what true 
greatnefs and dignity confids. This coldnefs and indifference 
in Solon’s fird approach gave the king no favourable opinion 
of his new gued. 

He afterwards ordered all his treafures, his magnificent 
apartments, and codly furniture Ihould be fliewed him; as if 
he expetted by the multitude* of his fine veffels, diamonds 
ilatues, and paintings, to conquer the philofopher’s indiffer- 
ence. But thefe things were not the king; and it was the 
king that Solon was to come to vifit, and not the walls or 
chambers of his place. He had no notion of making a judg- 
ment of the king, or an edimate of his worth, by thefe out- 
ward appendages, but by himfelf, and his own perfonal quali- 
ties?’ Were we to judge at prefent by the fame rule, we Ihould 

n many of our great men wretchedly naked and defolate. 
r ben Soloti had feen all, he was brought back to the king. 

© Her. L i. c. 49 — 33. Plot, in Sol. p 93, 94. 
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Crcefus then afked him, which of mankind, in all his travels, 
he had found the moil truly happy. fi One Tellus,” replied 
Solon, 44 a citizen of Athens, a very honeft and good man, 
44 who had lived all his days without indigence, had always 
44 feen his country in a flourifhing condition, had children 
44 that were univerfally efteemed, with the fatisfaftion of fee- 
44 ing thofe children’s children, and at Iaft died gloriouily in 
44 fighting for his country.” 

Such an anfwer as this, in which gold and filver were ac- 
counted as nothing, feemed to Croefus to argue a ftrange 
ignorance .and ftupidity. However, as he flattered himfelf of 
being ranked in the fecond degree of happinefs, he a(ked him, 
44 Who, of all thofe he had {een, was the next in felicity to 
44 Tellus.” Solon anfwered, 44 Cleobis and Biton, of Argos* 
44 two brothers # , who had left behind them a pfcrfeft pattern! 
44 of fraternal afFeflion, and of the refpeft due from children 
44 to their parents. Upon a folemn feftival, when their mo- 
44 ther a prieftefs of Juno, was to go to the temple, the oxen 
“ that were to draw her not being ready, the two fons put 
44 themfelves to the yoke, and drew their mother’s chariot 
44 thither, which was above five miles diftant. All the mo- 
44 thers of the place, ravifhed with admiration, congratulated 
“ the prieftefs on the piety of her fons. She, in the tranfports of 
44 her joy and thankfulnefs, earneftly entreated the goddefs to 
44 reward her children with the belt thing that heaven can give 
“ to man. Her prayers where heard. When the facrifice 
“ was over, her two fons fell afleep in the very temple, and 
“ there f died in a foft and peaceful flumber. In honour of 
“ their piety, the people of Argos confecvated ftatues to them 
44 in the temple of Delphos.” 

44 What then,” fays Crccfus, in a tone that fhewed his 
difeontent, 44 you do not reckon me in the number of the 
44 happy?” Solon, who was not willing either to flatter, or 
exafperate him any further, replied calmly: 44 King of Lydia, 
44 belides many other advantages, the gods have given us 
44 Grecians a fpirit of moderation and referve, which has pro- 
44 duced amongft us a plain, popular kind of philofophy, a c- 
44 companied with a certain generous freedom, void of pride 
44 or oftentation, and therefore not well fuited to the courts of 
44 kings: this philofophy, confidering what jan infinite number 
“ of vicifiitudes and accidents the life of man is liable to, does 


* 4>/4.aJ#Xpirf & 3j*<ptgovrx/ a»}cdf. 9 

f The fatigue of drawiug the chariot might be rht; c?u& of it. 
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“ not allow tis either to glory in any profperity we enjoy 
** ourfelves, or tb admire happinefs in others* which perhaps 
“ may prove : only ttanfient or fuperficial.*’ From hence he 
took occafion to reprefept to him furthpi 1 , « that the life of 
** man ^feldom exceeds feventy years* which make up in all 
“ fix thoufand two hundred and fifty days, of which two are- 
** not exactly alike; fo that the time to come is nothing but 
** a feries of various accidents which cannot be forefeen. 
** Therefore, in our opinion,”- continued he, “ no man can be 
“ e (teemed happy, but he whofe happinefs God continues to 
“ the end of his life: as for others,, who are perpetually 
t( expofed to a. thoufand dangers, we account their happinefs 
“ as uncertain, as the crown is to a perfon that is (till en- 
** gaged in battle, and has not yet obtained the victory.” 
Solon retired, when he had fpokeii thefe words, * which 
ferved only to mortify Croefus, but not to reform him. 

iEfop, the author of the fables,, was then at the court of 
this prince, by whom he was very kindly entertained. He 
was concerned at the unhandfome treatment Solon received, 
and faid to him by way of advice; jr« Solon, we mod either 
“ not come near princes at all, or fpeak things that are 
“ agreeable to them.” “ Say rather,” replied SolCn, “ that 
“ we fhould either never come near them at all,, or elfe- 
“ fpeak fuch things as may be for their good.” 

In Plutarch’s time, fome of the learned were of opinion, 
that this interview between Solon and Croefus did not agree 
With the dates of chronology. But as thofe dates are very 
uncertain, that judicious author did not think this obje£liorr 
ought -to prevail again (t the authority of feveral creditable 
writers, by whom this ftory is attefted. 

What we have now related ofCroefusia a very natural pic- 
ture of the behaviour of kings and great men, who for the moll 
part are feduced \>y flattery; and (hews us at the fame time 
the two feurces from whence that blindnefs generally proceeds. 
The one is, a fecret inclination which all men have, but efpe- 
eially the great, of receiving praife without any precaution, 
and of judging favourably of all that admire them, or (hew air 
unlimited fubmiffion and complaifance to their' humours. The 
other is, the great refemblance there is between flattery and a 

• A?wfc*t fii*i w nmpnfxg M tor K^o/Vov, 

t’Xl 'Xoku* (i$u) <m~{ (InttnXtvn us g vihfu 'optXtTv. Keu o 'SaX.biv. 

W* A/ (i7«r) us « tit The jingl^ of the words us w us 

which is a beauty Sn the original, becaufc it ia founded in the fenfe, cannot be 
scattered into any other language*. 
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fmcere affe£tion, or a reafenable refpeft; which is fometimes 
•counterfeited fo exadlly, that the wifeit may be deceived, if 
they are not very much upon their guard. 

Croefus, if we judge of him by the chara&er he bears in 
hiftory, was a very good prince, and worthy of efteem in many 
'Tefpe&s. He had a great deal of good-nature, affability, and 
humanity. His palace was a receptacle for men of wit and 
learning; which (hews, that he himlelf was a perfon of learn- 
ing, and had a tafte for the fciences. His weaknefs was, that 
he laid a great ftrefs upon riches and magnificence, thought 
himfeif great and happy in proportion to his poffdfions, mif- 
took regal pomp and fplendor for true and folid greatnefs, 
and fed his vanity with the exceffive fubmiflions of thofe that 
flood in a kind of adoration before him. 

Thofe learned men, thofe wits, and other courtiers, who 
furrounded this prince, eat at his table, partook of his plea- 
fures, (hared his confidence, and enriched themfelves by his 
bounty and liberality, took care not to differ from the prince's 
tafte, and never thought of undeceiving him, with refpeft to 
his errors or falfe ideas. On the contrary, they made it theit 
bufinefs to cherifh and fortify them in him, extolling him per*, 
petualiy as the moll opulent prince of his age, and never fpeak- 
ing of his wealth, or the magnificence of <his palace, but in 
ttrms of admiration and rapture* becaufe they knew this was 
the fure way to, pleafe him, and to fecure his favour. For 
flattery is nothing elfe but a commerce of falsehood and lying, 
founded upon intereft on one fide, and vanity on the other. 
The flatterer defires to advance himfeif, and make his fortune; 
the prince to be praifed and admired, becaufe he is his own 
fir ft flatterer, and carries within himfeif a more fubtle and 
better prepared poifon than any adulation gives him. 

That faying pf -ZEfop, who had formerly been a flave, and 
dill retained fomewhat of the fpirit and charafter of flavery, 
though he had varnifhed it over with the addrefs of an art- 
ful courtier; that faying of his, l fay, to Solon, “ that we 
iS lhould either not come near kings, or fay what is agreeable 
4< to them,” thews us with what kind of men Crcefus had 
filled his court, and by what means* he had baniihed all fin- 
cerity, integrity, and duty, front his prefence. Therefore we 
fee he could not bear that noble and generous freedom in the 
philofopher, upon which he ought to have fet an Infinite 
value, "as he would have done, had he but understood the 
worth of a friend, who, attaching himfeif to the perfon, and. 

to the fortune of a prince, has the courage to tell him 
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disagreeable truths; truths unpalatable, and bitter to felf-fove 
at the prefent, but that may prove very falutary and fcrvice- 
able for the future. Die Mis, non quod volunt audirc, fed quod 
cudiffi femper volent* The fie are Seneca’s own words, where he 
is endeavouring to (hew, of what great ufe a faithful and fio- 
cere friend may be to a prince; and what he add 9 further feemt 
to be writ on purpofe for Craefus: * €( Give him,” fays he, 
“ wholefome advice. Let a word of truth once reach thole 
u ears, which are perpetually fed and entertained with flattery. 
“ You’ll afk me, what fervice can be done to a perfon arrived 
“ at the higheft pitch of felicity? It will teach him not to 
“ truft in his profperity; it will remove that vain confidence 
< ( he has in his power and greatness, as if they were to endure 
€t for ‘ever; make him underftand, that every thing which 
“ belongs to and depends upon fortune, is as unltable as 
“ herfelf; and that there is often but the fpace of a moment 
« c between the higheft elevation and the mod unhappy down* 
«« fall.” 

p It was not long, before Crcefus experienced the truth of 
what Solon had told him. He had two fons; one of whom 
being dumb, was a perpetual fubje& of affli&ion to him; 
the other, named Atys, was diftinguiflied by every good 
quality, and his great confolation and delight. The father 
dreamed one night, which made a great imprtffion upon his 
mind, that this beloved fon of his was to perifh by iron. 
This became a new fource of anxiety and trouble, and care 
h taken to remove out of the young prince’s way every thing 
made of iron, as partifans, lances, javelins, &c. No mention 
is made of armies, wars, or fieges^before him. But one day 
there was to be an extraordinary hunting-match, for the kill- 
ing of a wild boar, which had committed great ravage in the 
neighbourhood. All the young lords of the court were to 
be at this hunting. Atys very earneftly importuned his fa* 
ther, that he would give him leave to be prefent, at leaft as 
a ipe&ator. The king could not refute him that requeft, 
but Jet him go under the care of a difereet young prince, 
who had taken refuge in his courts and was named Adraftus. 
And this very Adraftus, as he was aiming to fling his javelin 
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* Plena* aures adulatipnibus aliquando vera vox intret; da confclium utile. 
Qucris, quid fetid praeftire poffit>? Effice, ne felicitati fuse credat. Parum in 
ijilum contuleiia, fiiui fitrnel ftultaip fidumm pcrmanfurac femper *potcntiap 
cxcuiTeria, ^cucriffuf mptalU pile, dedr: cafuat a c fi*pe iater fortynum 
e; ulflmsm uifeU iaterdfc Sto <te Scoff L ri. c. 33. 
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at the boar, unfortunately killed Atys. It is impoflible to 
exprefs either the affliftion of the father, when he heard of 
this fatal accident, or of the unhappy prince, the innocent 
author of the murder, who expiated his fault with his blood, 
dabbing himfelf in the bread with his own fword, upon the 
funeral-pile of the unfortunate Atys. 

q Two years were fpent on this occafion in deep mourning, 
the affli&ed father’s thoughts being wholly taken up with the 
lofs he had fudained. But the growing reputation, and great 
qualities of Cyrus, who begaA to make himfelf known, roufed 
him out of his lethargy. He thought it behoved him to put 
a ftop to the power of the Perfians, which* was enlarging itfelf 
every day. As he was very religious in his way, he would 
never enter upon any enterprife, without confulting the gods. 
But, that he might not a Gt blindly, and to be ahle to form a 
certain judgment on the anfwers he fhould receive, he was 
willing to aflure himfelf before-hand of the truth of the 
oracles. For which purpofe, he fent meflengers to all the 
moft celebrated oracles both of Greece and Africa, with 
orders to inquire, every one at his refpeftive oracle, what 
Croefus was doing on fuch a day, and fuch an hour, before 
agreed on. His orders were punctually obfervedj and of all 
the oracles, none gave a true anfwer but that of Delphos. 
The anfwer was given in Greek hexameter verfes, and was 
in fubftance as follows: I know the number of the grams of fund 
on the fea-Jhore , and the meafure of the ocean's vajl extent . 
can hear the dumb y and him that has not yet learned to fpeaL A 
Jlrong fmell of a tortoife boiled in brafs y together with Jheep's flejb> 
has reached my najlrils y brafs beneath 9 brafs above . And indeed, 
the king, thinking to invent fomething that could not pofiibJy 
be guefled at, had employed himfelf, on the day and hour fet 
down, in boiling a tortoife and a lamb in a brafs pot, which 
had a brafs cover. St. Audin obferves in feveral places, that. 
God, to punifh the blindnefs of the Pagans, fometimes per- 
mitted the devils to give anfwers conformable to the truth. 

Croefus, thus allured of the god’s veracity, whom. he de r 
figncd to confult, offered three thoufandyicUms to his honour, 
and ordered an infinite number of veffels, tripods, and goldea 
tables, to be melted down, and converted into ingots of gold, 
to the number of an hundred and fcventeen, to augment the 
treafures of the Delphic temple* Each of thefe ingots 
weighed at lead two talents; bcfides which, he made feveral v 
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other prefents: amongft others, Herodotus mentions a golden 
lion, weighing ten talents, and two vefiels of an extraoidinary 
bignefs, one of gold, which weighed eight talents and an 
half, and twelve minas; the other of filver, which contained 
fix hundred of the meafures called amphoras. All thefe 
prefents, and many more, which, for brevity’s fake, I omit, 
were to be feen in the time of Herodotus. 

The meflengers were ordered to confult the god upon two 
points;, firft, whether Crcefus fhould undertake a war againtt 
the Perfians; fecondly, if he did, whether he fliould require 
the fuccour of any auxiliary troops. The oracle anfwered 
upon the firft article, that if he carried his arms againft the 
Perfians, he would fubvert a great empire; upon the fecond, 
that he would do well to make alliances with the molt 
powerful dates of Greece. He confulted the oracle again, 
to know how long the duration of his empire would be. 
The anfwer was; it fhould fubfifl till a mule came to poflefs 
the throne of Media; which he conftrued to fignify the per- 
petual duration of his kingdom. 

Furfuant to the dire&ion of the oracle, Crcefus entered 
into alliance with the Athenians, who at that time had 
Pififtratus at their head, and with the Lacedemonians, who 
were indifputably the two molt powerful dates of Greece. 

r A certain Lydian, much efteemed for his prudence, gave 
Crcefus, on this occafion very judicious advice. “ O prince , 3 99 
fays he to him, 44 why do you think of turning your arms 
44 againft fuch a people as the Perfians, who, being boru in 
44 a wild, rugged country, are inured from their infancy 
44 to every kind of hardfhip and fatigue, who being 
44 coarfely clad, and coarfely fed, can content themfelves with 
« 4 bread and water; who are abfplute ftrangers to all the 
44 delicacies and conveniences of life* who, in a word, have 
44 nothing to lofe, if you conquer them,* and every thing to 
44 gain, if they conquer you; and whom it would be very 
44 difficult to drive out of our country, if they lhould once 
44 come to tafle the fweets and advantages of it? So far, 
44 therefore, from thinking of beginning a war againft them, 
44 it is my opinion we ought to thank the gods, that they 
44 have never put it into the heads of the Perfians to come 
44 and attack the Lydians.” But Crcefus had taken his refo- 
lution, and would not be diverted from it. 

What remains Of the hiftory of Croefus will: be found in 
that of Cyrus, which I am now going to begin. 

r Herod. Li. c. 7J« 
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PLAN. 

Tiif-ji: three reign*, win he the fubjeA-matter of the fourth hook. But asthe 
tv\o 1 ittcr aie very fhort, and contain few important fa<5tn, this book, pro- 
perly fpc. iking, may be calltd the Iliftory of Cyrus. ** 


CHAPTER I. 

THE HISTORY OF CYRUS. 

TThe hiftory of this prince is differently related by Herodo’tus 
and Xenophon. I follow the latter, as judging him infinitely 
more worthy of credit in this refpeft than the former. As 
to thofe fa£ts wherein they differ, 1 ihall briefly relate what 
Herodotus fays of them. Tis well known, that Xenophon 
ferved a long time under Cyrus the younger, who had in his 
troops a great number of Perfian noblemen, with whom 
undoubtedly this writer, confidering how curious he was, 
did often converfe, that he might acquaint himfelf by thefe 
means with the manners and cuftoms of the Perfians, with 
their conqucfts in general, but more particularly with thofe 
of the prince, tVho had founded their monarchy, and whofe 
hiftory he propofed to write. This he tells us himfelf^iri 
the beginning of his Cyropaedia: « having alv/ays looked 
f< upon this great man as worthy of admiration, I took a 
u pleafurs tc inform myfelf of his birth, his natural temper, 
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« and education, that I might know by what njeans he 
4( became fo great a prince: and herein I advance nothing 
“ but what has been told me.” 

As to what Cicero fays, in his firfk letter to his brother 
Quintus, “ that # Xenophon’s defign, in writing the hiftftry 
“ of Cyrus, was not fo much to follow truth, as to give a 
“ model of a juft government}” this ought not to leften the 
authority of that judicious hiftorian, or make us give the lefs 
credit to what he relates. All that can be inferred from 
thence is, that the defign of Xenophon, who was a great 
philofopher, as well as a great captain, was not merely to 
write Cyrus’s hiftory, but to reprefent him as a model and 
example to princes, for their inftru&ion in the arts of reign- 
ing, and of gaining the love of their fubje&s, notwithftanding 
the pomp and elevation of their ftations. With this view he 
may poifibly have lent his hero fome thoughts, fome fenti- 
ments, or difcourfes of his own. But the fubftance of the 
fa£ts and events he relates are to be deemed true; and of this 
their conformity with the holy feripture is of itfelf a fufficient 
proof. The reader may fee the differtation of the Abbot 
Bannier upon this fubjeft, in the * Memoirs of the Academy 
of Polite Literature. 

For the greater clearnefs, I divide the hiftory of Cyrus 
into three parts. The firft will reach from his birth to the 
fiege of Babylon: the fecond will comprehend the defeription 
or the fiege, and the taking of that city, with every thing 
elfe that relates to that great event: the third will contain 
that prince’s hiftory, from the taking of Babylon to his 
dedth. 

ARTICLE I. 

THE HISTORY OF CYRUS FROM HIS INFANCY TO THE SIEGE 
OF BABYLON. 

This interval, befides his education, and the journey he 
made to his grandfather Aftyages in Media, includes the 
iirft campaigns of Cyrus, and the important expeditions fub- 
fequent to them. 

s VoL vi. p. 400. 

* Cyro s illi a Xcnophonte* non ad hillori* fidem feriptus, fed ad effigifin 
jufti imperii. 
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SECTION L 
cyrus’s education. 

Cyrus 1 was the fon of Cambyfes, king of Perfia and of 
Mandana, daughter of Aftyagcs, king of the Medes. u He 
was born one year after his uncle Cyaxares: the brother of 
Mandana. 

The Pcrfians confifted at this time of twelve tribes, and 
inhabited only one province of that vaft country, which has 
fince borne the name of Perfia, and were not in all above one 
hundred and twenty thoufand men. But this people having 
afterwards, through the wifdom and valour of Cyrus, acquired 
the empire of the eaft, the name of Perfia extended itfelf 
with their conquefts and fortune, and comprehended all that 
vaft tra£l of land, which reaches from eaft to weft, from the 
river Indus to the Tigris; and from north to fouth, from the 
Cafpian fea to the ocean. And Hill to this day the country 
of Perfia has the fame extent. 

Cyrus was beautiful in his perfon, and ftill more lovely for 
the qualities of his mind; was of a very fweet difpofition, full 
of good-nature and humanity, and had a great defire to learn, 
and a noble ardour for glory. He was never afraid of any 
danger, or difcouraged by any hardfhip or difficulty, where 
honour was to be acquired. He was brought up according 
to the laws and cuftoms of the Perfians, which were excel- 
lent in thofe days, with refpeft to education. 

* The public good, the common benefit of the nation, was 
the only principle and end of all their laws. The education 
of children was looked upon as the mod important duty, and 
the mod eflential part of government: it was not left to the 
care of fathers and mothers, whofe blind affe&ion and fond- 
nefs often render them incapable of that office; but the ftate 
took it upon themfelves. Boys were all brought up in com- 
mon, after one uniform manner; where every thing was 
regelated, the place and length of their exercifes, the times 
of eating, the quality of their meat and drink, and their dif- 
ferent kinds of puniflunent. The only food allowed either 
the children, or the young men, was bread, creffes, and water; 
for their defign was to accuftom them early to temperance 

tXcn. Cyrop. 1 . i p. 3. u A. M. 3405. Ant. J. C. 599. xCyrop. 
h 1 p. 3— & 
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and fobricty: befides, they confidered, that a plain frugal 
-diet, without any mixture of fauces or ragoos, would 
ftrengthen the body, and lay fuch a foundation of health, as 
would enable them to undergo the hardihips and fatigues of 
war tto a good old age. 

Here boys went to fichool, to learn juftice and virtue, as 
they do in other places to team arts and fciences; and the 
crime molt feverely punifhed amongft them, was ingratitude. 

The delign of the Perfians, in all thefe wife regulations, 
was to prevent evil, being convinced how much better it is to 
prevent faults, than to punifh them: and wheteas, in other 
itates, the legillators are fatisfied with eftablilhing punifhments 
for criminals, the Perfians endeavouring fo to order it, as to 
have no criminals amongft them. 

Till (ixteen or feventeen years of age the boys remained in 
the clafs of .children; and hear it was they learned to draw 
the bow, and to fling the dart or javelin; after which, they 
were received into the clafs of young men. In this they 
were more narrowly watched, and kept under, than before; 
becaufe that age requires the narrowed infpe&ion, and has 
the greateft need of reftraint. Here they remained ten years; 
during which time they pafled ail their nights in keeping 
guard, as well- for the fafety of the city, as to inure them to 
fatigue. In the day time they waited upon their governors, 
to receive their orders, attended the king when he went a 
hunting, or improved themfelves in their exercifes. 

The third clafs confifted of men grown up, and formed; 
and in this they remained five and twenty years. Our of 
thefe all the officers that were to command in the troops, 
and all fuch as weTe to fill the different pofts and employ- 
ments in the ftate, were chofen. When they were turned 
of fifty, they were not obliged to carry arms out of their own 
country. 

Belides thefe, there was a fourth or laft clafs, from whence 
men of the greateft wifdotn and experience were chofen, for 
forming the public council, and prefiding in the courts of 
judicature. 

liy thefe means every citizen might afpire at the chief pofts 
in the government; but not one could arrive at them, till he 
had pafled through all thefe feveral claffes, and made himfelf 
capable of them by all thefe exercifes. The claffes were,open 
to all; but generally fuch only, as were rich enough to main* 
tain their children without working, fent them thither. 
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y Cyrus himfelf was educated in this manner, and furpafled 
all of his age, not only in aptnefs to learn, but in courage and 
addrefs in executing whatever he undertook. 


SECTION II. 

Cyrus’s journey to his grandfather astyages, and 

HIS RETURN INTO PERSIA. 

hen Cyrus was twelve years old, his mother Mandana* 
took him with her into Media, to his grandfather Aftyages* 
who, from the many things he had heard faid in favour of that 
young prince, had a great d’efire to fee him. In this court 
young Cyrus found very different manners from thofc of his* 
own country. Pride, luxury, and magnificence reigned here 
univerfaliy. Aftyages himfelf was richly clothed, had his * 
eyes coloured, his face painted, and his hair embellifhed with* 
artificial locks. For the Medes affedted an effeminate life* 
to be drefled in fcarlet, and to wear necklaces and bracelets; 
whereas the habits of the Perfians were very plain and coarfe. 
All this finery did not affect Cyrus, who, without criticifing 
or condemning what he faw, was contented to live as he had' 
been brought up, and adhered to the principles he had imbibed 
from his infancy. He charmed his grandfather with his* 
fprightlinefs and wit, and gained every body’s favour by his- 
noble and engaging behaviour. I (hall only mention one in- 
fiance, whereby we may judge of the reft. 

Aftyages, to make his grandfon unwilling to return home* 
made a fumptuous entertainment, in which there was a vaffc 
plenty, and profufion of every thing that was nice and deli- 
cate. All this exquifite cheer and magnificent preparation* 
Cyrus looked upon with, great indifference* at which* 
obferving Aftyages to be furprifed: “ The Perfians, ” fays he 
to the king, “ inftead of going fuch a round-about way to 
lf appeafe their hunger, have a much fhorter to the lame end; 


y, Cyrop. 1. i. p. 8 — u. 

* The ancients, in order to let off the beamy of the face, and to give more 
life to their complexions, ufed to form their eyc-biow. into pcrfedl auhes, ami 
to colour them with black. To give the greater luftie to their eyes, they 
made their eve-ladies of the fame blackncls. This artifice was much in uie 
among the Hebrews. It is faid of Jezebel; “ Depinxit oculos fuos ftibio,”2 King* 
U. 30. 'I hi*» drug had ari aftringent . jality, which ftirunkup the eyc-hds* 
and made th*. eves appear the larger, which at that time was reckoned a- 
b'-aury, Flip 1 . xxxiii. c. A. From hence comes that epithet, which H^mci io 
•alien gi vet to hi- jpddcffes. Bov t>s ' great-eyed Juno. 
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« a little bread and crefles with them anfwer the purpofe.” 
Aftyages defiring Cyrus to difpofe of all the meats as he 
thought fit, the latter immediately diftribated them to the 
king's officers in waiting; to one, becaufe^ie taught him to 
ride; to another, becaufe he waited well upon his grandfather 
and to a third, becaufe he took great care of his mother. 
Sacas, the king's cup-bearer, was the only perfon to whom 
he gave nothing. This officer, befides the poll of cup-bearer, 
had that likewife of introducing thofe who were to have 
audience of the king; and as he could not poffibly grant that 
favour td Cyrus as often as he defired it, he had the misfor- 
tune to difpleafe the prince, who took this occafion to (hew 
his refentment. Aftyages teftifying fome concern at the 
negleft of this officer, for whom he had a particular con- 
fideration, and who deferved it, as he faid, on account of the 
wonderful dexterity with which he ferved him: « Is that all, 
« papa?” replied Cyrus,' « if that be fufficient to merit your 
«« favour, you (hall fee I will quickly obtain it; for I will take 
«« upon me to ferve you better than he.” Immediately Cyrus 
is equipped as a cup-bearer, and advancing gravely with a 
ferious countenance, a napkin upon his ffioulder, and holding 
the cup nicely with three of his fingers, he prefented it to the 
king with a dexterity and a grace, that charmed both Aftyages 
and Man dan a. When he had done, he flung himfelf upon 
his grandfather's neck, and killing him, cried out with great 
joy; #<( 0 Sacas, poor Sacas, thou art undone; I fhall have 
« thy place.” Aftyages embraced him with great fondnefs, 
and faid: “ I am mighty well pleafed, my dear child: nobody 
« c can ferve with a better grace: but you have forgot one 
«« eflential ceremony, which is that of tailing.” And indeed 
the cup-bearer was ufed to pour fome of the liquor into his 
left hand, and to tafte it, before he prefented it to the king. 
« No,” replied Cyrus, “ it was not through forgetfulnefs that 
« I omitted that ceremony.” “ Why then,” fay6 Aftyages, 
« for what reafofi did you do it?” u Becaufe 1 apprehended 
u there was poifon in the liquor.” “ Poifon, child? how could 
« you think fo?” Yes; poifon, papa: for not long ago, at an 
«« entertainment you gave to the lords of your court, after the 
« guefts had drank a little of that liquor, I perceived all thefc 
« heads were turned: they fung, made a noife, and talked 
« they did not know what: you yourfelf feemed to have for- 
« got you were king, and they, that they were fubje£U» and 
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« when you would have danced, you could not ftand upon 
« your legs.’* “ Why,” fays Aftyages, “ have you never leen 
ft the fame thing happen to your father?” “ No,” never, fays. 
Cyrus. “ What then? How is it with him when he 
« drinks?” 11 Why, when he has drank, his thirft is quenched, 
" and that is all.” 

We cannot too much admire the flcill of the hiftorian, in 
his giving fuch an excellent leflon of fobriety in this ftory. 
He might have done it in a ferious grave way, and have 
fpoken with the air of a philofopher; for Xenophon, as much 
a warrior as he was, yet was he as excellent a philofopher as 
his mailer Socrates. But inftead of that, he puts the iuftruc- 
tion into the mouth of a child, and conceals it under the veil 
of a ftory, which in the original is told with all the wit and 
agreeablenefs imaginable. 

Mandana being upon the point of returning to Perfia, Cy- 
rus joyfully complied with the repeated inftances his grand- 
father had made to him to ftay in Media; being defirous, as 
he fuid, to perfett himfelf in the art of riding, which he was 
not yet matter of, and which was not known in Perfia, where 
the barrennefs of the country, and its craggy mountainous 
fituation rendered it unfit for the breeding of horfes. 

During the time of his refidence at this court, his behavi- 
our procured him infinite love and efteem. He was gentle, 
affable, officious, beneficent, and generous. Whenever the 
young lords had any favour to afk of the king, Cyrus was 
their folicitor. If the king had any /ubjeft of complaint 
againft them, Cyrus was their mediator; their affairs became 
his; and he always managed them fo well, that he obtained 
whatever he defired. 

When Cyrus was about fixteen years of age, the fon of the 
king of the * Babylonians, this was Evil-Merodach, fon of 
Nebuchadnezzar, at a hunting match a little before his mar- 
riage, thought fit, in order to (hew his bravery, to make an 
irruption into the territories of the Medes; which obliged 
Aftyages to take the field, to oppofe the invader. Here it 
was that Cyrus, having followed his grandfather, ferved his 
apprenticefhip in war. He behaved himfelf fo well on this 
occafion, that the viflory, which the Medes gained over die 
Babylonians, was chiefly owing to <his valour. 


* In Xenophon this people are always called A (Tyrians; and in truth they 
W^Affyrianj», but Affyrians of Babylon, whom we muft not confound wi 
thofe of Nineveh, whofe empire, as we have feeu already, was utterly de(troyei 
fcv ilic ruin of Nineveh, the capital thereof^ 
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z The year after, his father recalling him, that he might 
accomplilh his time in the Perfian exercifes, he departed im- 
mediately from the court of Media, that neither his father 
nor his country might have any room to complain of hjs de- 
lay. This occafion Ihewed how much he was beloved. At 
his departure he was accompanied by all forts of people, 
young and old. Aftyages himfelf conduced him a good 
part jof his journey on horfebaek; and when the fad moment 
came, that they muft part, the whole company were bathed 
in tears. 

Thus Cyrus returned into his own country, and re- entered 
the clafs of children, where he continued a year longer. His 
companions, after his long refidence in fo voluptuous and 
luxurious a court as that of the Medes, expected to find a 
great change in his manners. But when they found that he 
was content with their ordinary table, and that, when he was 
prefent at any entertainment, he was more fober and tem- 
perate than any of the company, they looked upon him with 
new admiration. 

From this firft clafs he paffed into the fecond, which is the 
clafs of youths; and there it quickly appeared, that he had 
not his equal in dexterity, addrefs, patience and obedience. 

Ten years after, he was admitted into the men’s clafs, 
wherein he remained thirteen years, till he fet out at the head 
of the Perfian army, to go to the aid of his unde Cvaxarcs. 


SECTION III. 


THE FIRST CAMPAIGN OF CYRUS, WHO GOES TO SUCCOUR IIIS 
UNCLE CYAXARES AGAINST THE BABYLONIANS. 

styages a , king of the Medes, dying, was fuccecded by 
his fon Cyaxares, brother to Cyrus’s mother. Cyaxares was 
no fooner in the throne, but he was engaged in a terrible 
war. He was informed, that the king of the Babylonians, 
Nerigliffor, was preparing a powerful army againll him, and 
that he had already engaged feveral princes on his fide, ami 
amongft others Crcefus, king of Lydia; that he had like wile 
fent ambaffadprs to the king of India, to give him bad im- 
preffions of the Medes and Perfiuns, by reprefenting to him 
how dangerous a clofler alliance and union between two 
nations already fo powerful might be, fince they could in the 
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end fubdue all the nations around them, if a vigorous oppofi- 
tion was not made to the progrefs of their power. Cyaxares, 
therefore, difpatched ambafladors to Cambyfes, to defire fuc- 
cours from him; and ordered them to bring it about, that 
Cyrus fhould have the command of the troops his father was 
to fend. This was readily granted. As loon as it was known, 
that Cyrus was to march at the head of the army, the joy was 
universal. The army confided of thirry thoufand men, all 
infantry, for the Perfians had as yet no cavalry; but they 
were all cliofen men, and luch as had been raifed after a parti- 
cular manner. Firft of all, Cyrus choofe out of the nobility 
two hundred of the braved officers, each of xMiich was order- 
ed to choofe out four more of the fame fort, which made a 
thoufand in all: and thefe were the officers that were called 
* 'O port pet, and who fignalized thcmfelves afterwards fo glo- 
rioufly upon all occafions. Every one of this thoufand was 
appointed to raife among the people ten light* armed pikemen, 
ten llingers, and ten bowmen; which amounted in the whole 
to one and thirty thoufand men. 

Before they proceeded to this choice, Cyrus thought fit to 
make a fpeech to the two hundred officers, whom, after 
having highly praifed for their courage, he inlpired witli the 
(tronged aflurance of vi£lory and luccefs. “ Do you know,” 
fays he to them, “ the nature of the enemy you have uAleal 
“ with? they are fofr, effeminate, enervated men, already half 
“ conquered by their own luxury and voluptuou fuels; men 
<f not able to bear either hunger or third; equally incapable 
“ of fupporting either th^toil of war, or the fight of danger; 
“ whereas you, that are inured from your infancy to a fober 
“ and hard way of living; to you, I fay, hunger and third: 
u are but the fauce, and the only fauce to your meals; fatigues 
“ are your pleafure, dangers your delight, and the love of 
« your country and of glory your only palficn. Befides, the 
“ judicc of our caufe is another confiderable advantage. They 
“ are the aggreflbrs. It is the enemy that attacks us, and it 
“ is our friends and allies that require our aid. Can dny 
u thing be more jud, than to repel the injury they would 
“ bring upon us? Is there any thing more honourable, than 
“ to fly to the dffiftance of our friends? But what ought to 
t( be the principal motive of your confidence is, that 1 do not 
<4 engage in this expedition, without having fird confulted the 
“ gods, and implored their protection; for you know it is luy 
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<< cuftom to begin all my actions, and all my undertakings* 
“ in that manner.” 

b Soon after, Cyrus fet out without lofs of time; but 
before his departure he invoked the gods of the country a 
fecond time. For bis great maxim was, and he had it from 
his father, that a man ought not to form any pnterprife, great 1 
or fmall, without confulting the Divinity, and imploring his 
protedlion. Cambyfes bad often taught him to confider, that 
the prudence of men is very fhort, and their views very 
limited; that they cannot penetrate into futurity; and that 
many times what they think mufl needs turn to their advant- 
age, proves their ruin; whereas the gods, being eternal, 
know all things, future as well as paft, and infpire thofe they 
love, to undertake what is moil expedient for th*m; which is 
:i favour and a proteftion they - owe to no man, and grant only 
to thofe that invoke and confuk them. 

Cambyfes accompanied his fon as far as the frontiers of Per- 
fia; and, in the way gave him excellent inftruftions concerning 
the duties of the general of an army. Cyrus thought himfelf 
ignorant of nothing that related to the bufinefs of war, after 
the many leflons he had received from the mod able mailers 
of that time. “ Have your mailers,” fays Cambyfes to him, 
“ given you any inflruftions concerning economy, that is to 
“ faf, concerning the manner of fupplying an army with all 
« neceflary pjovifions, of preventing ficknefs* and preferving 
“ the health of the foldiers; of fortifying their bodies by 
u frequent exercifes, of exciting a generous emulation amongll 
« c them; of making yourfelf obeyed, elleemed, and beloved by 
your foldiers?” Upon each of thefe points, and upon 
feveral others mentioned by the king, Cyrus owned he had 
never heard one word fpoken, and that it was all entirely new 
to him. M What is it then your mailers have taught you?” 
u They have taught me to fence,” replied the prince," to draw 
« the bow, to fling the javelin, to mark out a camp, to draw the 
" plan of a fortification, to range troops in order of battle, to 
u review them, to fee them march, file ofF, and encamp.” Cam- 
byfes, fmiling, gave his fon to underftand, that they had taught 
him nothing of what was moll material and eflential for a 
rood officer, and an-expert commander, to know. And in one 
tingle conversion, which certainly deferves to be well ftudied 
by all young gentleman defigned for the army, he taught him 
infinitely move than all the celebrated mailers had done, ia 
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the courfe of feveral years. I fhall give but one fliort inftance 
of this difcourfe, which may ferve to give the reader an idea 
of the reft. 

The queftion was, what are the, proper means of making 
the foldiers obedient and fubmiflive? 44 The way to effett, 
44 that,” fays Cyrus, 44 feems to be very eafy, and very certain; 
44 it is only to praife and reward thofe that obey, to punifli 
44 and ftigmatize fuch as fail in their duty .” — 44 You fay well,” 
replied Cambyfes, 44 that is the way to make them obey you 
44 by force; but the chief point is to make them obey you 
« willingly and freely. Now, the fure method of effecting 
" this is, to convince thofe you command, that you know 
44 better what is for their advantage than they do themfelves; 
44 for all mankind readily fubmit to thofe of whom they have 
44 that opinion. This is the principle, from whence that blind 
44 fubmiffion proceeds, which you fee Tick perfons pay to their 
44 phyfician, travellers to their guide, and a ifiip’s company to 
44 the pilot. Their obedience is only founded upon their per- 
44 fuafion, that the phyfician, the guide, and the pilot, are all 
44 more fkilful and knowing in their refpedlive callings, than 
44 themfelves .” — 44 But what (hall a man do,” fays Cyrus to 
his father, 44 to appear more fkilful and expert than others?” — 
44 He muft really be fo,” replied Cambyfes, 44 and in order 
44 to be fo,, he muft apply himfelf clofely to his profefinn, 
44 diligently ftudy all the rules of it, confuit the molt able and* 
41 experienced mafters, negleft no circumftance that may 
44 contribute to the fuccefs of his enterprifes; and, above all, 
44 he muft have rccourle to the proteftion of the gods, from- 
44 whom alone we receive all our wifdom, and all our fuc- 
44 cefs.” 

c As foon as Cyrus had reached Cyaxares, the firft thing- 
he did, after the ufual compliments had parted, was to inform 
himfelf of the quality and number of the forces on both fides., 
It appeared by the computation made of them, that the, 
enemy’s army amounted to two hundred thoufand foot; and 
fixty thoufand horfe; and that the united armies of the Medes- 
and Perfians fcarce amounted to half the number offoot; and* 
as to the cavalry, the Medes had not fo many by a third. 
This great inequality put Cyaxares in terrible fears and 
perplexities. He could think of no other expedient, than to 
fend for another body of troops from.Perfia, more numerous, 
than that already arrived. But this expedient, befides that X 
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‘would have taken too much time, appeared in itfelf impracti- 
cable. Cyrus immediately propofed Another, more fure and 
more expeditious, which was, that his Per dan foldiers fliould 
change their arms. As they chiefly ufed the bow and the 
javelin, and confequently their manner of fighting was at a 
diftance, in which kind of engagement the greater number was 
eafily fuperior to the lefler; Cyrus was of opinion, that they 
ihould be armed with fuch weapons, as fhould oblige them 
to come to blows with the enemy immediately, and by that 
means render the fuperiority of their numbers ufelefs. This 
projed was mightily approved, and inftantly put in execu- 
tion. , 

d Cyrus eftablifhed a wonderful order among the troops, 
and infpired them with a furprifing emulation, by the rewards 
he promifed, and by his obliging and ‘engaging deportment 
towards all. As for money, the only value he fet upon it 
was to give it awly. He was continually making prefents to 
one or other, according to their rank or their merit; to one 
a buckler, to another a fword, or fomething of the fame kind 
equally acceptable. By this generofity, this greatnefs of foul, 
and beneficent difpofition, he thought a general ought to dif- 
tinguifti himfclf, and not by the luxury of his table, or the 
richnefs of his clothes, and ftill lefs by his haughtinefs and 
imperious demeanour. e “ A commander could not,” he faid, 
“ give a£hial # proofs of his munificence to every body, and 
« for that very reafon he thought himfelf obliged to convince 
€t every body, of his inclination and good-will; for though a 
“ prince might exhauft his treafures by making prefents, yet 
€t he could not injure himfelf by benevolence and humanity; 

by being fincerely concerned in the good or evil that happens 
* * to others, and by making it appear that he is fo.” 

t One day, as Cyrus w r as reviewing his army, a meflenger 
came to him from Cyaxares, to acquaint him, that fome am- 
bafladors being arrived from the king of the Indians, he de- 
fined his prefence immediately. “ For that purpofe,” fays lie, 

I have brought you a rich garment, for the king defires you 
€t would appear magnificently drdfled before the Indians, to 
“ do the nation honour.’* Cyrus loft net a moment’s time, 
but inftantly fet out with his troops, to wait upon the king; 
though without changing his drefs, which was very plain, 
after the Pcrfian faftiion, and not, as the * Greek text has it. 


d Cyrop. 1 . ii. p. 44. e Idem 1 . viii. p. 207. f Idem 1 . viii. p. 56. 
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polluted or fpoiled with any foreign ornament, Cyaxares 
feeming at firlt a little difpleafed at it: * c If I had drefied myfelf 

in purple,” fays Cyrus, « and loaded myfelf with bracelets 
€i ana chains of gold, and with all that, . had been longer in 
€ < coming, fhould 1 have done you more honour, than I do 
“ now, by my expedition, and the fweat of my face, and by 
ct letting all the world fee wit^ what promptitude and difpatch 
c< your orders are obeyed?” 

Cyaxares, fatished with this anfwer, ordered the Indian 
ambatTuIors to be introduced. The purport of their fpeech 
was, that they were font by the king their matter, to learn 
the caufe of the war between the Medes and the Babylonians 
and that they had orders, as foon as they heard what the 
Medes fhould fay, to proceed to the court of Babylon, to 
know what motives they had to alledge on their part; to the 
end, that the king, their mailer, after having examined the 
reafons on both hides, might take part with thofe, who had 
right and jufiice on their fide. This is making a noble and 
glorious ule of great power. To be influenced only by juftice, 
to confult no advantage from the divifion of neighbours, but 
to declare openly again!! the unjuft aggrcflbr, in favour of the 
injured party. Cyaxares and Cyrus anlwcred, they had given. 
Tk^Babylonians no fubjedt of complaint, and that they wi!l- 
inglyVs^epted the mediation of the king of India. It appears 
in the feq&ci^that he declared for the Modes. 

* 1 he king of Armenia, who was vaflal to the Medes, 
looking upon them as ready to be fwallowcd up by the for- 
midable league formed again ft them, thought fit to lay hold 
on this occaflon to fhake off their yoke. Accordingly he 
refufed to pay them the ordinary tiibutc, and to fend, them 
the number of troops he was obliged to furnifh in time of 
war. This highly embarrafied Cyaxares, who was afraid, at 
this juncture, of bringing new enemies upon his hands, if 1 e 
undertook to compel the Armenians to execute their treaty. 
But Cyrus, having informed himfclf exactly of the flrengtii 
and flruation of the country, undertook the affair. The im- 
portant point was to keep his delign fecrct, without which 
it was not likely to fuccetd. He,, therefore, appointed a great 
hunting-match on that fide, of the country; for it was his 
cuftom to ride out that way, and frequently to hunt with the 
king's fon, and the young noblemen of Armenia. On the 
day appointed, he fet out with a numerouo retinue. The 
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troops followed at a diftance, and were not to appear till a 
(ignal was given. After fome days hunting, when they were 
come pretty near the palace where the court refided, Cyrus 
communicated his defign to his officers; and fent Chryfamhes 
with a cjetachment, ordering them to make themfelves mafters 
of a certain deep eminence, where he knew the king ufed to 
retire, in cafe of an alarm, with jiis family and his treafure. 

This being done, he fends an herald to the king of Armenia, 
to fummon him to perform the treaty, and in the mean time 
ordered his troops to advance. Never was a court in greater 
furprife and perplexity. The king was confcious of the 
wrong he had done; and was not in a condition to fupport it. 
However, he did what he could to affemble his forces together 
from all quarters; and, in the mean time, difpatched his 
youngeft fon, called Sabaris, into the mountains, with his 
wives, his daughters, and whatever was mod precious and 
valuable. But when he was informed by his fcouts, that 
Cyrus was coming upon their heels, he entirely loft all courage, 
and all thoughts of making a defence. The Armenians, fol- 
lowing his example, ran away, every one where he could, to 
fecure what was deareft to him. Cyrus, feeing the country 
covered with people, that were endeavouring to make their 
efcape, fent them- word, that no harm ftiould be done them, 
if they ftaid in their houfes; but that as many as were taken 
Tunning away, ftiould be treated as enemies. This made them 
-all retire to thrfr habitations, excepting a few that followed 
the king. 

On the other hand, they that were conducing the princefies 
to the mountains, fell into the ambufli Chryfanthes had laid 
for them, and were mod of them taken prifoners. The queen, 
the king’s fon, his daughters, his eldeft fon’s wife, and his 
treafures, all fell into the hands of thePerfians. 

The king, hearing this melancholy news, and not knowing 
what would become of him, retired to a little eminence; where 
he was prefehtly inverted by the Pertian army, and obliged to 
furrender. Cyrus ordered him, with all his family, to be 
brought to the midft of the army. At that very initant ar- 
rived Tigrancs, the king’s eldeft fon, who w r as juft returned 
from a journey. At lb moving a fpeflacle he could not 
forbear weeping. Cyrus, addreffing himfelf to him, faid; 

Prince, you arc come very feafonably to be prefent at the 
«« trial of your father.” And immediately he aflembled the 
captains of the Perfians and Medes; and called in alfo the 
great men of Armenia. Nor did he fo much as exclude. tliQ 
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ladies from this aflembly, who were there in their chariots, 
but gave them full liberty to hear and fee all that pafled. 

When all was ready, and Cyrus had commanded filence, 
he b£gan with requiring of the king, that in all the queftionfr 
he was going to propofe to him, he would anfwer fincerely, 
becaufe nothing could be more unworthy a perfon of his 
rank, than to ufe diflimulation or falfehood. The king pro- 
mifed he would. Then Cyrus afked him, but at different 
times, propofing each article feparately and in order, whether 
it was not true, that he had made war upon Aftyages, king 
of the Medes, his' grandfather; whether he had not been 
overcome in that war, and in confequence of his defeat had 
concluded a treaty with Aftyages: whether by virtue of that 
treaty he was not obliged to pay a certain tribute, to furnifh 
a certain number of troops, and not to keep any fortified 
place in his country? It was impoflible for the king to deny 
any of thefe fafts, which were all public and notorious. 
« For what reafon then,” continued Cyrus, •* have you vio- 
“ lated the treaty in every article?” — <c For no other,” replied 
the king, “ than becaufe 1 thought it a glorious thing to ihake 
“ off the yoke, to live free, and to leave my children in the fame 
« condition.” “ It is really glorious,” anfwered Cyrus, to 
“ fight in defence of liberty: but if any one, after he is 
<c reduced to fervitude, fhould attempt to run away from his 
“ mafter, what would you do with him?” — « I muft confefs,” 
fays the king, « I would punifli him.” — « And if you had 
“ given a government to one of your fubje&s, and he Ihould 
c< be found to commit malverfations, would you continue him 
“ in his poft ?” — u No, certainly; I would put another in his 
“ place .” — " And if he had amaffedgreat riches by his unjuft 
“ practices ?” — u I would ftrip him of them.” — “ But, which 
“ is ftill worfe, if he had held intelligence with your enemies, 
“ how would you treat him!” — u Though I ihould pafs fen* 
“ tence upon myfelf,” replied the king, “ I muft declare the 
u truth: 1 would put him to death.” At thefe words Tigranes 
tore his tiara from his head, and rent his garments: the 
women burft out into lamentations and outcries, as if fentence 
had actually pafled upon him. 

Cyrus having again commanded filence, Tigranes addreifed 
himfelf to the prince to this effeft: “ Great prince, can you 
«« think it confident with your wifdom to put my father to 
** death, even againft your own intereft?” — c< How againft 
u my intereft?” replies Cyrus. “ Becaufe he was never fo 
capable of doing you fervice.” — " How do you make that 
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44 appear? Do the faults we commit enhance our merit, and 
“ give us a new title to confideration and favour ?” — 44 They 
41 certainly do, provided they ferve to make us wifer. For of 
44 incftimable value is wifdom: arc either riches, courage, or 
44 addrefs, to be compared to it? — Now, it is evident, this 
44 fingle day's experience has infinitely improved my father's 
41 wifdom. He knows how dear the violation of his word 
44 has coft him. He has proved and felt how much you are 
44 fuperior to him in all refpe&s. He has not been able to 
44 fucceed in any of his defigns; but you have happily accom- 
44 plifhed all yours; and with that expedition and lecrecy, tlut 
4t he has found himfelf furrounded, and taken, before he 
44 expected to be attacked; and the very place of his retreat 
44 has ferved* only to enfnare him .” — 44 But your father,” 
replied Cyrus, 44 has yet undergone no fufferings that can have 
44 taught him wifdom .” — 44 The fear of evils,” anfwered 
Tigranes, 44 when it is fo well founded as this is, has a 
44 much (harper ding; and is more capable of piercing the 
44 foul, than the evil itfelf. Befides, permit me to fay, that 
44 gratitude is a ftronger, and more prevailing motive, than 
44 any whatever: and there can be no obligations in the world 
44 of a higher nature, than thofe you will lay upon my father. 
44 His fortune, liberty, feeptre, life, wives, and children, all 
44 reltored to him with fuch a generofity: where can you 
44 find, illuftrious prince, in one fingle perfon, fo many 
44 ftrong and powerful ties to attach him to your fervice.” 

44 Well then,” replied Cyrus, turning to the king, 44 if I 
44 (hould yield to your fon's entreaties, with what number of 
44 men, and what fum of money, will youaffift us in the war 
44 againft the Babylonians ?” — 44 My troops and treafures,” fays 
the Armenian king, 44 are no longer mine; they are entirely 
44 yours. I can raife forty thoufand foot and eight thoufand 
44 horfe; and as to money, I reckon, including the treafure 
44 which my father left me, there are about three thoufand 
44 talents ready money. All thefe are wholly at your difpo- 
44 fal” Cyrus accepted half the number of the troops, and 
left the king the other half, for the defence of the country 
againft the # Chaldeans, with whom he was at war. The 
annual tribute which was due to the Medes he doubled, and 
inftead of fifty talents exa&ed an hundred, and borrowed the 
like fum over and above in his own name. 44 But what 
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€( would you give me/* added Cyrus, c< for the tanfom of 
*« your wives?”-*-** All that I have in the world,” replied the 
king. ^** And for the ranfom of your children?” — ** The fame 
** thing ” — ** From this time, then you are indebted to me 
** the double of all your pofleffions.” — ** And you, Tigranes, 
* c at what price would you redeem the liberty of your lady?** 
Now he had but lately married her, and was pailionately 
fond of her. ** At the price,” fays he, *< of a thoufand 
« lives, if I had them?” Cyrus than conduced them all to his 
tent, and entertained them at fupper. ft is eafy to imagine 
what trail fports of joy there mud have been upon this occalion. 

After fupper, as they were difeourfing upon various 
fubjefts, Cyrus afked Tigranes, what was become of a gover- 
nor he had often feen hunting with him, and for whom lie 
had a particular eftcem. ** Alas,” fays Tigranes, * 4 he is no 
** more; and I dare not tell you by what accident 1 loll him ” 
Cyrus pre fling him to tell him; ** My father,” continued 
Tigranes, “ feeing I had a very tender affection for this 
“ governor, and that I was extremely attached to him, vitas 
* c jealous it might be of fome ill ccnfequence, and put him to 
*‘ death. But he was fo honed a man, that, as he was ready 
** to expire, he fent for me, and fpoke to me in thefe words: 
** Tigranes, let not my death occafton any difaffeElion in you towards 
** the king your father. What he has done to me did not proceed 
** from malice , but only from prejudice, and a falfe notion where - 
*‘ with he was unhappily blinded — ** O the excellent man!” 
cried Cyrus, ** never forget the lad advice he gave you.” 

When the converfation was ended, Cyrus, before they 
parted, embraced them all, as in token of a perfe£t reconcilia- 
tion. This done, they got into their chariots, with their 
wives, and went home full of gratitude and admiration. No- 
thing but Cyrus was mentioned the whole way; fome extoll- 
ing his wifdom, others his valour; fome acfmirihg the fweet- 
nds of his temper, others prailing the beauty of his perfon, 
and the majedy of his mem. ** And you,” fays Tigranes, 
addr efljng himfclf to his lady, ** what do you t^iinkof Cyrus's 
*‘ afpeft and deportment?” — ** 1 do no know,” replied the 
lady, ** I did not obferve him.” — ** Upon what obje£l then 
'** did you fix your eyes?” — ** Upon him that faid fie would 
** give a thoufand livas to ranfom my liberty.” 

The next day, the king of Armenia fnt prefents to Cyrus, 
and rifrefliments fpr his wl&le aimy, and brought him 
double the fum of money he was required to furnilh. but 
Cvrus took only what had been Uipuiutcd, and redored him 
'Vol. I. L 1 
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die reft. The Armenian troops were ordered to be ready in 
three days time, and Tigraties defired to command them. 

I hare thought proper, for feveral reafonS, to give fo 
circUmftantial an account of this affair* though I have fo far 
abridged it, that 1 it is not above a quarter of what we find of 
it in Xenophon. 

In the firft place, it may ferve to give the reader a notion 
of the ftyle of that excellent hiftorian, and excite his curiofity 
to confult the original, whofe natural and unaffected beauties 
are diffident to juftj/y the Angular efteem, which perfons of 
good tafte have ever had for the noble fimplicity of that 
author. To mention but one inftance: what an idea of 
chaftity and modefty, and at the fame time, what a wonder- 
ful fimplicity ami delicacy of thought are there, in the anfwtr 
of Tigranes's wife, who has no eyes but for her hufband! 

In the fecond place, tliofe fliott, clofe and prefling interro- 
gations, each of which demanded a direct, percife anfwer, 
from the king of Armenia, difcover the difciple and*fcholar 
oS Socrates, and fhew in what manner he retained the tafte 
of his mailer. 

Defides, this relation will give us fome idea of the judgment 
that ought to be formed of Xenophon’s Cy roped ra; the 
fubftance of which is true, though it is embellilhed with 
feveral circumftances, added by the author, and introduced 
exprefsly to grace his inftruftive leffons,. and the excellent 
rules he lays dbwn upon government. Thus much, therefore, 
in the event we are treating of is real. The king of Armenia 
having refufed to pay the Mcdes the tribute he owed them, 
Cyrus attacked him fuddenly, and before he fufpetled any 
defigns were formed againft him, made himfelf mailer of the 
oqly fortrefs he had, and took his family prifoners* obliged 
him to pay the ufual tribute, and to furniih his quota of 
troops* and, after all, fo won upon him by his humanity, and 
courteous behaviour, that he rendered him one of the 
fmhfuiltil and mod affectionate allies the Medes ever had. 
The reft is ’inferred only by way of embellifhment, and is 
rather to be aferibed to the hiftorian than to the hiftory itfelf. 

I fhould never have found out myfelf what the ftory of the 
governor’s being put to death by Tigranes’s father fignified, 
though I was very fcnfible it was a "kind of enigma, and 
figurative off fomething elfe^ *> A perfon of quality, one of 
the £reatcft lyits and fiiicft fakers of the laft age, whq was 
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perfeftly well n c quaint ed with the Greek authors, explained 
it to me many years ago, which I have not forgot, and which 
1 tqjce to be the true meaning of that enigma. lie fuppofed 
Xenophon intended it as a picture of the death of his maftdb 
Socrates, whom the ft ate of Athens became jealous of, on 
account of the extraordinary attachment all the youth of the 
city had to him; which at laft gave occafion to that fkhilofo- 
pher’S condemnation and death, which he fuffered without 
murmur or complaint. 

In the laft pi ice, 1 thought it proper not to mifs this 
opportunity of manifefling fuch qualities in my hero, ^as £re 
not always to be met with in ptrfons of his rank; fuch as, by 
rendering them infinitely more valuable than all their military 
virtues, would mod contribute -to the fuccefs of their defigns. 
In mod conquerors we find courage, refolution, intrepidity, 
a capacity for maitial exploits, and all fuch talents as make 
a noife in the world, and are apt to dazzle people by their 
glaring outfide: but an inward ftock of goodnefs, compaffion, 
and gentlenefs towards the unhappy, an air of moderation 
and leferve, evtn in profperity and victory, an infmuating 
arid perfuafive behaviour, the art of gaining people's hearts, 
and attaching them to him more by affetfion than intereli; 
a conftant, and unalterable care always to have right on hii 
fide, and to imprint fuch a charafter of jufhice and equity 
upon all his condufl, as his very enemies are forced to 
revere; and, laftly, fuch a clemency, as to diftinguifh thofe 
that offend through imprudence rather than malice, and to 
leave room for their repentance, by giving then? opportunity 
to return to their duty: thefe are qualities rarely found in the 
moft celebrated conquerors of antiquity, but fhone out moll 
confpicuoufly in Cyrus. 

h lo return to my fubjeft. Cyrus, before he quitted the 
king of Armenia, was willing to do him feme fignal fervice. 
'i his king was then at war with the Chaldeans, a rteighbouring 
warlike people, who continually haralfed his country by their 
inroads, and by that means hindered a great part of his lands 
from being cultivated. Cyrus, after having exa£tly informed 
himfelf of their chara£ter, itrength, and the fixation of their 
ftrong-holds, marched againft them. On the firft intelligence 
of his approach, the Chaldeans pofleflerd themfelves of the emU 
nenccs to which they were Jteiftomed to retreat. Cyrus left 
them no time to aflemble flrthcir forces there, but marched 
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to attack them direftly. The Armenians, whom he had 
made his advanced guard, -were immediately put to flight. 
Cyrus expefted no other from them, and had only placed 
them there, to bring the enemy the fooner to an engagement. 
And, indeed, when the Chaldeans came to Wows with the 
Perfians, .they were not able to (land their ground, but were 
entire)]^ defeated. A great number were taken prifoners, 
and the reft were fcattered and difperfed. Cyrus himfelf 
fpoke to the prifoners, afluring them he was not come to 
injure them, or ravage the ir country, but to grant them 
peace upon reafonable terms, and to fet them at liberty. 
Deputies were immediately fent to him, and a peace was 
concluded. For the better fecurity of both nations, and with 
their common confent, Cvrus caufcd a fortrefs to be built 
upon an eminence, which ^commanded the whole country; 
and left a good garrifon in it, which was to declare againft 
either of the two nations that ihould violate the treaty. 

Cyrus, underftatiding that there was frequent commerce 
and communication between the Indians and Chaldeans, 
defired that the latter would fend perfons to accompany and 
conduct his ambaflador, whom he was preparing to fend to 
the king of India. The purport of this embafiy was, t<T 
defire fome fuccours in money, from that prince, in behalf 
of Cyrus, who wanted it for the levying of troops in Perfia, 
and promifed that, if the gods crowned his defigns with fuc- 
cefs, that potentate fliould have no rcafon to repent of having 
aflifted him. He was glad to find the Chaldeans ready to 
fecond his rdqueft, which they could do the more advanta- 
geoufly, by enlarging upon the character and exploits of 
Cyrus. Tne ambaflador fet out the next day, accompanied 
with fome of the mod confidcrable perfons of Chaldea, who 
were direfted by their mafter to aft with all poffible dexterity, 
and to do Cyrus's m&lt all poflible juftice. 

The expedition againft the Armenians being happily ended, 
Cyrus left that country to rejoin Cyaxares. Four thoufand 
Chaldeans, the braved of the nation, attended him; and the 
king of Armenia, who was now delivered fioin his enemiee, 
augmented the number of troops he had promifed him: fo 
that he arrived in Media, with a great deal of money, and a 
much more numerous army, than he had when heJeit it. 
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